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ELIZABETHAN CHIROMANCY 

This paper is in the nature of an addendum to one on phy- 
siognomy and metoposcopy which appeared recently, in which 
metoposcopy was shown to be little more than a simplification of 
physiognomy.^ Another pseudo-science which may be regarded as 
a disinvolved version of physiognomy is chiromancy, the science 
which interprets the lines in a man^s hand to discover his com- 
plexion, his disposition, his fortune, and his life.^ John ab Indagme 
considers chiromancy a means of knowing what planets rule in the 
life of man, without the knowledge or use of astrology,® although 

^ Carroll Camden, “ The Mind’s Construction in the Face,” Renaissance 
Studies m Honor of Hardin Craig, Stanford University, 1941, pp. 208-220. 

® Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Of the VaniUe and Vncertaintie of Aries and 
Sciences, London, 1569, fol. 50^. This work first appeared in 1530, hut the 
following year Agrippa published his De occulta philosophia afl&rming all 
those occult sciences previously attacked. Cf. Sir George Wharton, Chei- 
romantia (translated from John Bothmann), London, 1652, Works, ed. 
John Gadbury, London, 1683, p. 527 ; Polydore Vergile, An Alridgemet of 
the Notable Work, London, 1546, fol. 34^^. 

® John ab Indagine, The Booh of Palmistry and Physiognomy, seventh 
edition, London, 1683, sig. GS^. Don Cameron Allen {The Star-Crossed 
Renaissance, Durham, 1941, p. 56) believes that John (Jean de Hayn, or 
Johannes von Hagen) introduced the general public to chiromancy. John, 
along with other chiromantic worthies, achieves immortality in the follow- 
ing lines spoken by Patrico in The Gipsies Metamorphosed (Pt. 1, lines 
126-131) : 

Alchindus 

And Pharaotes Indus, 

John de Indagine, 

With all their paginae 
Treating of palmistry: 

And this is all mystery. 
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later writers emphasize that the findings of no pseudo-seience are 
valid unless they are in accord with astrological coiibiderations. 
John feels, too, that the knowledge gamed by such a study is very 
useful to man, 

Por what more profitable thing may be supposed or thmigljt, than when a 
man in himself, may foresee and know his proper and fatal aoeulenis, and 
thereby to embrace and follow that which is good, and to avoid and es(‘liew 
the evils which are imminent unto him for the better understanding and 
knowledge thereof ? ^ 

Chiromantic writers, furthermore, find an authoritative religious 
basis for their science in Job 37: 7, Exodus 13: 9, and Proverbs 
3: 16,® each of these passages being sufficiently vague to be in 
harmony with the ambiguity usually found in pseudo-scientific 
pronouncements. The passage in Proverbs^ for example, reads: 

Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left hand riches 
and honour.-’^ The greatest authority for the science, however, lies 
in the surprising list of intelligent men who believed in chiromancy, 
ox who wrote on the subject, — such men as Paracelsus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Peter of Abano, Michael Scot, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Becket, Jerome Cardan, among others. Aquinas apparently accepts 
chiromancy, although he refuses to accept geomancy, as a form of 
divination. Scot’s reputation is open to some speculation, though, 
when we discover that his ^‘^chiromantic experiment” for diseover- 
ing the sex of an unborn child consists merely of asking the mother 
to hold out her hand: the right hand indicates a boy, the left a 
girl. We have evidence, too, that Thomas Becket consulted chiro- 
mancers upon occasion, and we know that John of Salisbury twitted 
him about it.® Indeed, Henry Cornelius Agrippa becomes some- 
what subdued when he recalls -some of the authorities for this 
science : 

Notwithstandinge it is not needefull for vs to striue againste the Erronre 
of this Arte with anye other reason then this, to weete that they bane not 

^ Ihid,, “ To the Gentle Header,” sig. AS^. 

®Paul Lacroix, Bcienoe and Literature in the Middle Ages, and at the 
Period of the Renaissance, London, 1878, p. 214; and Lynn Thorndike, A 
History of Magic and Ecsperimental Science, New York, 1923-1034, voi. ix 
p. 386. 

®H. 0. Taylor, Thought and Esepression in the Sixteenth Century, vol. 
II, New York, 1920, pp. 324, 374; Thorndike, op. eit., vol. xi, pp. 166-167, 
266, 329, 331, 576, 606, 701-702, 889; vol. in, pp. 19-20; vol. iv, pp. 143 ^ 462.* 
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in them anye reason. Yet verye manye of the Auncientes exceadinge graue 
menne haiie writeii of these thinges, Hermes, Alchindus, Pythagoras, Pha~ 
raotes the Indian, Zopirus, Eelenus, Ptolomee, Aristotle, Alphorabius, be- 
sides these Cralcne, Autcenna, Easts, lultan, Mat emus, Loxius, Philemon, 
Palemon, Constantine, Afrtcane, and finallye of the Romane Princes, Lucius 
Scilla, and Caesar dictatoure weie very studiouse thereof Of the latter 
sorte Peter of Appona, Albert the Dntcheman, Michaell Scotte, Antiochus, 
Bartholmewe Codes, Michaell Sauonarola, Anthonie Cermtson, Peter of 
Area, Andrewe Corue, Trioassus of Mantua, John of Indago, and many other 
famouse Phisitians.*^ 

The opposition to the practice of chiromancy centers chiefly in 
the fact that since this pseudo-science is based only upon con- 
jectures, the practitioners of the science cannot agree upon the 
tenets of it.® Even Eaymond Lull, although he is the author of 
works on many pseudo-sciences, feels that chiromancy is founded on 
too weak a basis for belief.® Nicolas Oresme, bishop of Lisieux, 
suggests that there may be some truth in chiromancy, since it is a 
part of physiognomy, but only as it pertains to the constitution of 
the individual. 

As might be expected, the most interesting as well as the most 
telling arguments against chiromancy are from the pens of men of 
letters. Thomas Nashe, for example, argues that the shape, color, 
and lines of a man’s hand are entirely dependent upon his labor and 
exercise, and that they alter day by day as the employments or 
pastimes are altered. He goes on to say that by examining the palm 
it is quite possible to determine an individual’s occupation, ^^but 
for the niinde or disposition, we can no more looke into through it, 
than wee can into a looking Glasse through the wooden case there- 
of.” Thomas Dekker, on his part, relates that cony-catchers 

Agrippa, op. cit,, fol. SI*”. A valuable aecount of the early Mstory of 
chiromancy and physiognomy appears in Hardin Craig’s introduction to the 
works of John Metham, Early English Text Society, 0. S,, vol. 132, pp. 
xix-xxx. 

® James Mason, The Anatomic of Sorcerie, Lfondon, 1612, p. 90; John 
Chamber, A Treatise against ludicial Astrologie, London, 1601, p. 103; 
C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, Cambridge, 
1024, pp. 25, 287; Vergile, op, oit,, fol. 34^5 Henry Howard, A Defemative 
against the Poyson of Supposed Prophecies, London, 1020, fol. 25>^; Agrippa, 
op, cit., fol. 51^^; Thorndike, op. cit,, vol. an, p. 421. 

® Thorndike, op, cit,, vol. rv, 63-64. Cf, Lndovicus Vives, An Introduction 
to VVysedome, London, 1540, sig. D3^. 

Thomas Fashe, The Terrors of the Eight, London, 1594, sig, FI*". 
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come to villages on holidays and, when the villagers flock aroirnd 
them, profess skill in palmistry, saying that they can 

tel fortunes; which for the most part are infallibly true, by reason that 
they worke vppon rules, which are grounded vpon certainty: for one of them 
wil tel you that you shal shortly haue some cuill luck fal vpon you, & 
within halfe an houre after you shall find your pocket pick’d, or your p\irse 
cut."^ 

John Taylor, furthermore, in his character of a bawd, appears to 
believe that the practice of chiromancy can be rather accurate when 
practiced by bawds, especially when barren women consult these 
practitioners. He reports that such a woman is often skillful in 
chiromancy and physiognomy, 

but above all, her skill is much credited to helpe yong women breed and 
fructifie, so that if shee be as barren as a Stockfish, yet the matronly 
medicines and instructions of this wise cunning woman, will m a little 
time make hei* encrease with a vengeance, and multiply with a mischiefe.^® 

First of all, in the practice of chiromancy, it must be uiuhu'stootJ 
that there are five principle lines in the hand: (1) the table 
line or line of fortune, (2) the natural line, (3) the line of life or 
of the heart, (4) the line of the liver or stomach, and (5) the 
sister line or line of death. Suppose we consider the right hand. 
The table line is the first line down from the fingers aiul runs from 
the left side of the hand to the middle finger.^® Launcelot ({obbo 
is speaking of this line as he looks at his hand and remarks to Old 
Gobbo : 

Well, if any man in Italy have a fairer table which doth offer to swear 
upon a book — ! I shall have a good fortune. Go to, here’s a simple line of 
life! Here’s a small trifle of wives! Alas, fifteen wives is nothing! a 
’leven widows and nine maids is a simple coming-in for one man ; and then 


Thomas Dekker, Lanthome and Candle-light (1600), Non-Dramaiir 
Works, ed. Grosart, London, 1885, vol. ni, p. 263. 

^^John Taylor, Bawd” (1635), Works, Spenser Society, vol, 10, pn. 
24-25. 

^®This account of the principles of Chiromancy is based chiefly upon 
the following works: John ah Indagine, op, cit, sigs. AU-Govj Pater, 
The Book of Knowledge, trana. W. Lilly, London, 1706, pp. 07-71); Hichard 
Saunders, Physiognomie, etc., second edition, Lonodn, 1671, passim; Robert 
Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, Oxford, 1621, p. 77. Sec also John 
Bulwer, Chirologia, London, 1644. 
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to scape drowning thrice, and to be in peril of my life with the edge of 
a featherbed! Here are simple scapes.^* 

The line of life, which Lanncelot mentions, runs from the right 
side of the hand down toward the wrist. The natural line arises 
from the same point as does the line of life, but it runs across the 
hand. The line of the liver runs from the wrist up to the natural 
line, near its end, and thus forms a triangle or plain of Mars. The 
sister line is a short line which parallels the line of life on the 
side near the thumb. Besides these lines, chiromancy locates on the 
hand the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac. At the 
root of the little finger is the mount of Mercury; of the ring 
finger, the Sun; of the middle finger, Saturn; of the index finger, 
Jupiter; and of the thumb, Venus. The triangle of Mars has been 
mentioned, and the mount of the Moon is at the left of the hand, 
near the wrist. These various mounts of chiromancy, furthermore, 
have found their way into the drama. Lyly mentions one of them 
in Mother Bomhie as Candidus presents her hand to Silena, saying, 
Heres my hand, whats a clocke ? and receives the reply, The 
line of life is good, Venus mount very perfect; you shall haue a 
scholler to your first husband.^^ In The Gipsies Metamorphosed, 
as well, the Captain of the gipsies thus reads the hand of the King, 
who is disguised : 

You are no great wencber, I see by your table, 

Although your Mons Veneris says you are able. 

You live chaste and single, and have buried your wife, 

And mean not to marry, by the line of your life: 

Whence he that conjectures your quality learns 
You’re an honest good man and have care of your bairns. 

Your Mercury’s hill too a wit doth betoken; 

Some book-craft you have, and are pretty well spoken. 

But stay! In your Jupiter’s mount what’s here? 

A king? a monarch? What wonders appear! 

High, bountiful, just; a Jove for your parts, 

A master of men, and that reign in their hearts.^® 

Whereby we see that gypsies have long been known for their mastery 
of the art of palmistry, and that this one is as sufficiently adept as 
need be. 

In The Alchemist^ too, as one might expect, Ben Jonson has 

Merchant of Venice, n. ii. 166-175. 
iii. 50-57. Cf. Supposes, i. ii. 45-46. 

Pt. 1, lines 223-234. 
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occasion to resort to chiromancy, as he finds place for most of the 
mounts as well as the location of one of the signs of the zodiac. 
Subtle is reading Abel Drngger^s fortune, and is explaining to 
Face what he finds in the palm: 

The thumb, in chiromancy, we give to Venus ; 

The forefinger to Jove; the midst to Saturn; 

The ring to Sol; the least to Mercury, 

Who was the lord, sir, of his horoscope, 

His house of life being Libra; which foreshowed 
He should be a merchant, and should trade with balance.^'’^ 

Indeed, so popular was the subject in sixteenth century Italy that 
the lines and the mounts of chiromancy were incorporated into a 
fashionable parlor game.^® 

If the joints of the fingers be numbered from the hand outward, 
the first joint of the little finger belongs to Sagittarius, the second 
to Scorpio, the third to Libra; of the ring fibagei*, the first belongs 
to Virgo, the second to Leo, the third to Cancer; of the middle 
finger, the first belongs to Pisces, the second to Aquarius, the third 
to Capricorn; and of the index finger, the first belongs to Gemini, 
the second to Taurus, and the third to Aries, 

The significations of the conformations in different hands are 
somewhat complicated, and only a brief outline can be given. As 
a general principle, it should be noted that straight lines not 
crossed by other lines and well colored are the best, and indicate a 
good complexion. In Gascoigne^s version of Ariosto^s Supposes 
appears a literary confirmation of this fact as Pasyphilo examines 
Oleander's hand, saying, 0 how straight and infracte is this line 
of life ! You will Hue to the yeeres of Melchisedech," When 
small lines touch the line of life near the upper end, it betokens 

^*^1. iii. 62-57. For other literary references, see Fletcher, The Pilgrim, 
Works, Cambridge, 1905, vol. v, p. 201 (iv. ii) ; John Lyly, Mother Bomhie, 
n, iii. 86-94; George Chapman, The BUnd Beggar of Alexandria, sc. i, 
lines 110-119; Jonson, Every Mem in His Humour, v. ii. 113-118, I am 
indebted to T, P. Harrison, Jr., for reference to a chiromantic passage in 
Hymenaeus (n. iii. 56 ff., ed. G. C. Moore Smith, Cambridge, 1908), a 
comedy in Latin acted at St. John’s College, Cambridge, area 1578. Since 
this paper was written, there has appeared a brief account of ^'Non- 
Alchemical Pseudo-sciences in The Alchemist (J. Parr, in Philological 
Quarterly, xxiv (1945), pp. 85-89). 

^®T. F. Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century, New 
Haven, 1920, p. 270. 

ii. 36-38. 
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illness. If the table line has at its end three small lines or branches 
near the mount of Jupiter, running straight to the upper corner, it 
^^signifieth a fortunate, liberal, merr}^, modest and noble man, 
which delighteth in all kind of comely and cleanly apparel, and 
sweet smells and favours.’^ If the table line is deep, subtle and 
pale,^^ at its end, it indicates an honest and chaste person. Iras, in 
Antony and Cleopatra, evidently hopes that her hand has some such 
configuration, for she presents her hand to the Soothsayer with 
these words, There’s a palm presages chastity, if nothing else.” 
The Soothsayer, however, easts down her hopes.^® Perhaps Iras 
has on her hand a cross which touches the line of life at its upper 
corner, for this, as John ab Indagine writes, signifieth a libidinous 
and an unshamefac’d woman.” A star within the triangle of 
Mars betokens the same. If any of the mounts of the planets are 
plain and smooth, the person is under the influence of the cor- 
responding planet, and the effects can be ascertained by consulting 
an astrological handbook. Lines within the various joints of the 
finger are referred to the appropriate signs of the zodiac, and are 
judged on this basis. Again it is seen that character analysis by 
means of palnnstry must be closely correlated with judicial 
astrology, preferabty by the casting of a horoscope. 

Chiromancy, then, presented the Elizabethans with a pseudo- 
science which was a plebeian version of physiognomy in much the 
same way that physiognomy was ancillary to astrology ; but it was 
never as popular or in as good repute as the other pseudo-sciences. 
The reduction of esoteric studies to handbook form, however, is well 
illustrated here in a subject which was sufficiently well-known to be 
mentioned in Renaissance literature. 

Caruoll Camben 

The Rice Institute 


NOCH EINMAL SCHILLBES EELIQTJIBN 

(ZtTE EeAGE EIITER FOBTSEfTZTJNG VON GOEXHES 
GeOICHT AOT SOHILIrEES SCHABEL) 

Goethes Terzinon “Im emsten Beinhaus war’s ...” folgen 
(ohne tiberschrift) in der Ausgabe letzter Hand (1839) auf das 


« I. ii. 43-60. 


^ John ab Indagine, op, eit, sig. B6 j^. 
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dritte Buch der Wander jahre. Der Zusatz am ScUusse des Ge- 
dichtes ^^Ist f ortzusetzen ist neuerdings, angeregt durch Karl 
Yietors weitansholende Untersuchungen in PMLA^ Gegenstand 
einer lebhaften Diskussion geworden.^ 

Das Gedicht spiegelt die tlberzengnng des Dichters von der Ein- 
lieit des Natnrgesetzes wieder, das im Geistigen wie im Kdrperlichen 
walte. Die Stadien der Entstehnng des Gedichtes lassen sich an 
der Hand des Tagebnches verfolgen : 

25. September 1826: Nachts Terzinen. 

26. September 1826: Frdh die Terzinen weitergefiihrt . . . 

Die Terzinen abgeschrieben . . . Weitere 

Beachtnng der Terzinen. 

^Vietor vertritt {PMLA, nix [1944], 142-183, 1166-1172, PMLA, LX 
[1945], 421-426) die Ansiclit, daS Goethe mit diesem Zusatz “die Auslegung 
des ‘ Weltgeheimnisses ^ . . . etwa durch weitere selbstandige 'Natur- 
gedichte’” {PMLA^ Lix [1944], 1172) im Sinne gehabt, also die Fortset- 
zung in einer Reihe von Gedichten geplant hatte; Alexander R. Hohlfeld 
{PMLAf LX [1945], 399-420 bezieht den Zusatz auf den Roman; Franz 
H. Mautner {PMLA, lix [1944], 1166-1162) sieht mit ViStor das Gedicht 
als erstes einer Reihe weiterer Gedichte an, betrachtet aber die letzten vier 
Zeilen als den Anfang eines dieser Gedichte, das fortgesetzt werden sollte; 
Ernst Feise {PMLA, mx [1944], 1162-1166) kommt auf Grund einer 
schallanalytischen XJntersuchung zu dem SchluB, daB die Fortsetzung, 
unter Ausschaltung der letzten vier Zeilen, die nur ein “ Notdach ” seien, 
sich “naeh einem ursprunglichen, wieder aufzunehmenden Plan” an Zeile 
30 angeschlossen hatte, indem er vermutet, “ dafi das Gedicht in der Tat als 
Zyklus geplant war, in dem die letzten Verse irgendwie einen Platz finden 
sollten, daB sie aber dann, weil sie zu friih formuliert wurden, die weitere 
Konzeption unterbanden.” {PMLA, ux [1944], 1166).— Auf das Gedicht 
selbst beziehen den Zusatz: Max Wundt, G-oethes "Wilhelm^ Meister und die 
Entwioklung des modemen Lelensideals. (Berlin, 1913, 2. Auflage 1932), 
347, und zwar unter Heranziehung des Druckbildes und der Tagebuchnotiz 
vom 26. September 1826: “Weitere Beachtung der Terzinen” (siehe 
unten), und Max Hecker, Schillers Tod und Bestattung. (Leipzig, 1935), 
160, dieser, indem er hinzufugt: “ Solche verheiBene Fortsetzung ist freilich 
nicht erfolgt.” Hecker zitiert aber dann (nach der Weimarer Ausgabe, 
Bd. 5, Zweite Abteilung, 408) den Entwurf zu einem Gedicht in Terzinen, 
den er als einen “Ansatz” zu einer Fortsetzung des Gedichtes betrachtet. 
Er zweifelt^ im iibrigen nicht daran, daB sich der Zusatz auf das Gedicht 
beziehe, gleichfalls schon wegen des Druckbildes. Dieses scheint jedoch fiir 
Hecker nur der auBere Grund, der das Gefuhl der Richtigkeit dieser 
Annahme bekraftigt, die fiir ihn augenscheinlieh keines weiteren Beweises 
bedarf. 
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In der Ansgabe letzter Hand ist das Gedieht, abweichend Yon 
dem vorangehenden Text, nicht in Eraktur, sondern in Antiqua 
gedrnckt. Der erwahnte Vermerk am Scblufi (Ist fortznsetzen.), 
gleiehfalls in Antiqua, ist in Klammern gesetzt, in einer nenen 
Zeile ohne Zwischenranm an die Yorangehende Zeile angeschlossen, 
aber eingeriickt, sodafi die beiden Zeilenenden zusammenfallen. 

Der IJmstand, dafi Goethe, wie das Tagebuch zeigt, das Gedicht 
nicht in einem GnS hingeschrieben, sondern sich in gewissen Zeitab- 
standen damit beschaftigt, also in Fortsetznngen daran gearbeitet 
hat, legt den SchluS nahe, dafi die ^^weitere Beachtnng der 
Terzinen^^ nicht die letzte gewesen sein mag, nnd die Absicbt, 
solche folgen zu lassen, in dem gedachten Vermerk ausgedriickt 
wnrde. Die Arbeitstechnik Goethes wiirde einem solchen SchluS 
nicht widersprechen. In Eckermanns Gesprachen (29. Oktober 
1823) betont Goethe die Wichtigkeit ^^der Auffassung nnd Darstel- 
lung des Besonderen ; sie sei das eigentliche Leben der Knnst/^ 
Das Allgemeine konne ^^jeder nachmachen; aber das Besondere 
macht nns niemand nach. Warnm? Weil es die andern nicht erlebt 
haben. . . Anf dieser Stnfe der indiYiduellen Darstellung beginnt 
dann zngleich dasjenige, was man Komposition nennt.’^ 

Richard M. Meyer ^ erklart diese Worte, die Eckermann nicht 
sogleich klar” Yraren, dahin, daS fiir den Dichter jetzt erst die 
Durcharbeitung beginne, nm die dnrch Offenbarnng fiihlbar ge- 
wordene Einheit der Grundstimmnng, der inneren Form anch 
tatsiichlich dnrchzufiihren.^’ 

Die Worte des Dichters nnd ihre Dentung dnrch R. M. Meyer — 
deren Richtigkeit voransgesetzt — beziehen sich nicht auf eine 
bestimmte Dichtnng Goethes. Doch kdnnen sie sehr wohl anf das 
Yorliegende Gedicht angewendet Yrerden, Anch in Goethes Terzinen 
ist die Einheit der Grnndstimmnng, der inneren Form dnrch OSen- 
barnng fiihlbar geworden. Diese ist nun dnrchznfiihren und damit 
beginnt die Durcharbeitung. 

Aber anch die Gewohnheiten und Bigentiimlichkeiten der Schaf- 
fensweise Goethes uberhanpt gewahren Anhaltspnnkte, die eine 
Fortsetzung des Gedichtes selbst nicht ansschliefien. 

Die Worte des Direktors im Yorspiel anf dem Theater (1797) 

^Goethes Art zu arbeiten.” Goethe- Jahrbuch. xiv [1893], (167-195), 
180. 
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Gebt ibr eucb einmal fiir Poeten, 

So kommandiert die Poesie.® 

sind charakteristisch fiir den Goethe dieser Zeit, Theaterdirektor 
nnd Dichter zugleich.^ Sie finden ihre Bekraftiguiig in der 
AnBernng: Wir wollen sehen, wie weit wir’s im Wollen bringen 

konnen^^ (an Schiller, 6. Marz 1799). Knrze Zeit darauf aber (an 
Schiller, 16. Marz 1799) heiist es: ‘^'^Dnrch eine ganz besondere 
Resolution und Diat habe ich es gezwungen^^ — es handelt sich 
um die Achilleis — so gleichsam die EntschluSkraft durch weises 
MaJShalten starkend. Die Einhaltung einer Diat tritt bei Goethe, 
der in seinem Schaffen auch you Wetter und Jahreszeiten abhangig 
war,® im Alter deutlicher hervor. ^^In der Poesie lassen sich ge- 
wisse Dinge nicht zwingen und man muS von guten Stunden 
erwarten, was durch geistigen Willen nicht zu erreichen ist^^ 
(Bckermanns Gesprache, 21. Marz 1830). Solche AuJSerungen 
deuten darauf hin, dafi die Eortsetzung eines angefangenen Ge- 
dichtes, welcher Art und in welcher Weise immer, nicht ohne 
weiteres ausgesehlossen werden kann. 

Diese Erwagungen mehr allgemeiner Art liber die Schaffensweise 
Goethes, die der Eortsetzung eines Gedichtes, und zwar des Ge- 
dichtes selbst, nicht w^dersprechen, finden aber eine Stiitze von 
einer ganz anderen, nicht minder wichtigen Seite her : namlich im 
Wortlaut des Gedichtes. Hier kdnnen wir uns auf dem festen Boden 
der Tatsachen bewegen, die ihrerseits wieder jene allgemeinen 
Argumente illustrieren. 

Die zwei letzten Zeilen: 

Wie sie das Feste laBt zu Geist verrinnen, 

Wie sie das Geisterzeugte fest bewahre. 

miissen unter der Voraussetztmg, daJ das GedicM kein Fragment 
ist, als ein abgesch.lossener Satz gelesen ■werden. Die konjunktivische 
Form " bewahre ” ware in diesem Falle als poetische Lizenz anfzu- 
fassen. "Wenn man sich aber dieser Interpretation nicht anschliefien 
wiU— nnd w dhrfen dem Dichter zntrauen, daJ er einen Ausweg 
gefnnden hatte, weim er das Gedicht als abgeschlossen betrachtet 

® Jubil. Ausgabe, Bd 13, 11, und Anmexkungen, 266. 

"Theaterdirektor Goethe,” Qermmio Review, Xvni 

® R. M. Meyer, a. a. 0., 183. 
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hatte — ^bleibt nichts anderes librig als den Konjnnktiv als soldien 
zn beachten. 

In diesem Ealle waren die beiden letzten Zeilen als Teile eines 
znsammengesetzten Satzes anznsehen, wobei Zeile 33 eine Terzine 
abgeschlossen^ Zeile 34 aber den Anfangsvers einer nenen Terzine 
gebildet hatte : 

Was kann der Menscli im Leben mehr gewinnen, 

Als daJS sich Gott-Natur ihm offenbare? 

Wie sie das Feste laSt zu Geist verrinnen, 

Wie sie das Geisterzeugte fest bewahre . . . 

Dafi der Satz mit verrinnen nieht geschlossen ware nnd in 
die nachste Terzine hatte iibergefiihrt werden miissen, spricht nieht 
gegen diese Annahme^ da Satzschlnfi nnd Strophenschlnfi nieht 
znsamnaenfallen mhssen, wie aneh in diesem Gedieht am Ende der 
8, nnd Beginn der 9. Terzine : 

8(3) Ein Blick der micli an jenes Meer entiiickte 

9(1) Das flutend stromt gesteigerte Gestalten.® 

Obwohl der Konjunktiv bewahre’^ an nnd fur sieh anf eine 
Fortsetznng hinweist^ ist es doeh vielleicht nieht liberfliissig, anch 
den Wechsel zwischen diesem nnd dem nnmittelbar vorangehenden 
Indikativ ^‘^lafit . • . verrinnen in diesem Znsammenhang zu 
beaehten. Hiebei wird es sich nieht darnm handeln konnen, den 
Dichter hber das von ihm anfgezeichnete Wort hinans zu mterpre- 
tieren, sondern hochstens zn versnehen, den Entstehnngsprozess^ 
soweit dies hberhanpt mbglich ist, von den gegebenen Tatsachen ans 
zn rekonstrnieren. Vielleicht lafit sich hierans em Anhaltspunkt 
sowohl flir diesen Wechsel von Indikativ nnd Konjnnktiv, als anch 
zngleich fiir das abrnpte Ende finden. Der Indikativ lafit . • . 
verrinnen ” ist syntaktisch nnschwer zu erklaren. 

Die Frage — das Ergebnis der Betrachtnngen — ^ist gestellt : 

Was kann der Mensch ina Leben mehr gewinnen, 

Als dafi sicb Gott-Natur ihm offenbare? 

Die Antwort scheint — zunachst — einfaeh: Der Diehter erkennt, 
Oder hat schon erkannt, wie Gott-Hatur das Peste lafit zu Geist 
verrinnen dann aber fahrt er, nnd zwar, da die Terzine ah- 

®Auch Ernst Eeises vorerwahnte Annahme eines ** ISTotdaches ” stiitzt 
die These, daB der jetzige AbsehluB unvollkommen ist. 
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geschlossen ist, in einer nenen Strophe fort, Wie sie das Geister- 
zeugte fest bewahre/^ Wie der Satz fortgesetzt werdeii sollte, ob 
ein weiteres Wie . . • oder der Nachsatz hatte folgen sollen, 
steht nicht znr Bntscheidung. 

Jedenfalls bricht der Dichter hier ab nnd wir konnten uns 
Yorstellen, wie er, damit vorlaufig abschliefiend, hinzufiigt: ^^Ist 
fortznsetzen/^ 

Der Konjunktiv fande damit seine Deutung : tinsicher geworden, 
ist er nicht imstande fortznsetzen, vielleicht ans heiliger Scheu, 
Tielleicht nnfahig, wenigstens angenblicklich, das Unbeschreibliche 
weiter ansziispinnen, Und iiberwaltigt von dem Ungeheneren der 
in ihm erweekten Vorstellnngen, verliert er gleichsam den festen 
Boden nnter den Flifien, was dann, ins trocken Philologische trans- 
poniert, in der adaqnateren Form des Konjunktivs den stilgerechten 
Ausdrnck findet, der eine Fortsetznng offen lafit. 

Das Eesultat ware denmach, daS wir in den Terzinen auf 
Schillers Schadel das Fragment eines Gedichtes vor nns haben. 

Die Form des Konjunktivs ^^bewahre/^ die zu dieser Hypothese 
fiihrte, ist gegeben. Sie wnrde in diesem Zusammenhang nicht 
Oder kanm beachtet. In Verbindnng mit dem oben beschriebenen 
Drnckbild, femer Goethes Anfzeichmingen im Tagebuch, zusam- 
mengehalten mit Eigentiimlichkeiten der Schaffensweise des 
Dichters, fiihrt sie, wenn anch nicht zwangslaufig, so doch Jeden- 
falls ohne Zwang, zu dem Ergebnis, daS sich der Zusatz ^^Ist 
f ortzusetzen auf das Gedicht selbst beziehen diirfte, an dessen 
Ende er gesetzt ist. 

Es ist dies keine neue Theorie. Das ist natiirlich, denn es ist die 
einfachste, wenn man will die "billigste^^ Erklarung, weil sie den 
geringsten Aufwand an Interpretation erfordert, was aber wohl 
keinen hinreichenden Grand bilden diirfte, sie abzulehnen. 

Ob diese Erklarung die richtige ist, wird niemand wagen wollen 
zu entscheiden, am wenigsten der Verfasser selbst, der damit nur 
einen kleinen Beitrag zur Losung dieser Prage leisten will. Denn 
je mehr Erklarungen desto bessar, dienen sie Ja doch alle dem 
letzten Zweek, den Dichter immer vollkommener verstehen zu 
lernen. Wielleicht wird dann einmal unter den mehr oder weniger 
wahrscheinlichen Erklarungen eine als die— wohl auch nur relativ— 
wahrscheinlichste anerkannt werden kbnnen. 

Max Ledeeer 

The Ameriom Vnwersity 
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MINERVA, TASCHENBUGE FUR DAS JAER 1809 1-18181 

Goedeke, in his Grmdris (viii, 66-68) gives a complete description 
and collation of this TaschenbucJi, together with a list of its con- 
tributors. He is unaware of the fact that the issues of 1809-1813 
(and perhaps others) exist in two and even three different printings, 
described below : 

Minerva, Taschenluch fur das Jahr 1809, Mit 8 Eupfern, Leip- 
zig lei Gerhard Fleischer d, Jung, Frontispiece, title, 32, 208 pp., 
6 plates, 1 double plate. Copy in half-leather, designated as A. 

Copy B: title as above; frontispiece, title, 208 pp., 1 double 
plate; (first pagination of 32 pp., as well as 6 plates are lacking). 
Copy B, in cloth. 

Eeadings: p. 14, 9 Rahel? A, Eahel. B 24, 20 seitdem A, 
seidem B 39, 11 dem heutigen A, dem heutige B 111, 6 des 
Isistempel A, des Isistempels B 111, 23 sichtbarer A, sichbarer 
B 160, 3 Cleopatra A, Clopatra B 162, 23 Losungswort A, 
Loosungswort B. 

Minerva, Taschenluch fur das Jahr 1810, Mit 10 Kupfern, Leip- 
zig, lei Gerhard Fleischer d, Jung,; frontispiece, title, pp. [3] -40, 
[l]-280, 8 plates; half -leather. Copy A. 

Copy B: title as above; frontispiece, title, pp. [3] -16, [l]-280, 1 
plate. Cloth, bound with copy B of 1809. 

Copy C : Minerva, Taschenluch fur das Jahr 1810, Zweiter Jahr- 
gang, Mit 10 Kupfern, Neue Ausgale, Leipzig, lei Friedrich 
Fleischer; frontispiece, title, pp. [3]-40, [l]-280, 9 plates, in 
buckram. 

Eeadings : p. 80, 20 durch ein gleiches AB, durch gleiches C 
83, 7 zu jenen AB, in jenen C 83, 14 Blutverwandtschaft AB, 
Blutsverwandtschaft C 84, 24 mannigfaltigen AB, mannich- 
faltigen C 85, 21 gofi, A, gofi: BO 86, 24 euch A, Euch 
BC 87, 6 Worte, die AC, Worte die B 179, 4 Despoten AC, 
De/poten B 179, 13 despotische A, dejpotische BO. 

Minerva filr des Jahr 1811, Mit 9 Kupfern Leipzig, lei Gerhard 
Fleischer d, Jilng,; frontispiece, engraved title, 2 unn. leaves: 
Uebersicht des Inhalts; 20, 379 pp.; p. [380]: Leipzig, gedrnckt 
bey J. G. Heubert. (8 plates missing). Copy A, in half -leather. 

Copy B: Minerva, Taschenluch filr das Jahr 1811, Driiter Jahr- 
gang. Mit 9 Kupfern, Leipzig, lei Gerhard Fleischer d. Jung,; 
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frontispiece, printed title, 2 nnn. leaves: Uebersicht des Inhalts; 
379 pp. (p. [380] is blank.) Cloth binding. 

Copy C ; Minerva. Tascheniuch fur das Jahr 1811. JDritter Jahr- 
gang. Mit 9 Kupfern. Neue Ausgabe. Leipzig, iei Friedrich Flei- 
scher; frontispiece, printed title, 2 nnn. leaves: Uebersicht des 
Inhalts; 379 pp., 8 plates; (p. [380] is blank). Buckram binding. 

Headings: p. 76, 5 freyer AB, freier C 77, 22 trockneten A, 
trockneten, BC 80, 19 xmgefahr A, ohngefahr BC 217, 3 
Volksmahrchen AB, Volksmarchen C 219, 2 biederber AB, 
biederer C 233, 9 Weinpokal AC, Weinpocal B, 

Minerva fiir das Jahr 181^. Mit 9 Kupfern Leipzig iei Gerhard 
Fleischer d. Jiing.; frontispiece, engraved title, 2 nnn. leaves: 
Uebersicht des Inhalts; 56, 371 pp., 5 plates; p. [372]: Leipzig, 
gedruckt hey J. 6. Neubert. Copy A, in half-leather. 

Copy B : Minerva. Tascheniuch fiir das Jahr 1812. Vierter Jahr- 
gang. Mit 9 Kupfern. Leipzig, iei Gerhard Fleischer d. Jiing.; 
frontispiece, printed title, 2 nnn. leaves: Uebersicht des Inhalts; 
56, 371 pp., 8 plates; (p. [372] is blank). Half -leather. 

A second copy of this printing, in cloth, is otherwise identical 
with the preceding, but lacks the first pagination of 56 pp., as well 
as the 8 plates. 

Copy C : Minerva. Tascheniuch fiir das Jahr 1812. Vierter Jahr- 
gang. Mit 9 Kupfern. Neue Ausgabe. Leipzig, iei Friedrich 
Fleischer; frontispiece, printed title, 2 nnn. leaves: Uebersicht des 
Inhalts; 56, 371 pp. 

Headings: p. 106, 1 sphingische A, sphinxische BC 106, 9 
keins A, (and one copy of B), eins B, eins C (The k of heins 
dropped out in one copy of B, and from such a copy C was printed)' 
107, 17 verliefi AB, verlies C 109, 12 schwerern A, schweren BC 
111, 2 beliebten AB, geliebten C 112, 3 vermehrte AB, vermehrt 
C 112, 9 Botschaft A, Bothschaft BC 113, 17 die Prinzessin 
AB, nie Prinzessin C 116, 23 traurend AB, trauemd 0 118 

24 Wundern AB, Wunden C 279, 16 unmihtairischen AB, un- 
militarischen C. 

Minerva fiir das Jahr 1813. Mit 10 Kupfern Leipzig, iei Gerhard 
Flezscher d. Jung.; frontispiece, engraved title, 2 nnn. leaves’ 

Uebersicht des Inhalts; 12, 476 pp. (no plates); half-leather i 
copy A. ^ 

Copy B: Minerva. Tascheniuch fiir das Jahr 1813. Fimfter 
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Jahrgang, Mit 10 Kupfem, Leipzig, lei Gerhard Fleischer d, 
Jung,; frontispiece^ printed title, 2 mm. leayes: Uebersicht des 
Inhalts, 476 pp.; Cloth. 

Headings: p. 14, 13 A, B 23, 8 theilen.— 

^^Wahiiich A, theilen.-’^ — Warlich B 32, 13 Prophezeihnng A, 
Prophezeiung B p. 37 / 38 Auch A, Auch Aiich B 42, 22 

heimtiickischste A, heimtiickischte B 50, 20 vom Anfange A, 
von Anfange B 51, 2 allmahlig A, allmahlich B 54, 22 

Beschaftignng A, Beschaiftignng B 55, 4 kbnne! A, kdnne? 
B 59, 23 besitze.^^ — A, besitze.^^ B. 

Of the subsequent issues I possess for the most part only single 
copies : any one who has several copies of a given issue before him 
may perhaps discover further Doppeldrucke, 

W. Kuebblmeyee 


TEXT-NOTES ON LEOR 

Concluding a short series of notes on outstanding textual prob- 
lems of DeorJ the following brief comments are offered fox con- 
sideration by students of this fascinating OE poem. 

VIII 

In line 1, the reading of the first word is established as Welund 
and not W eland the normal OE form. This detail, first revealed 
by J. Schipper, in 1874,^ was confirmed in Wiilcker’s standard 
editions and has been adopted by many later editors.® It is worth 
adding Wiilcker in his edition of 1882 which aimed at exact un- 
emended reproductions of MSS, read Welund but with a footnote 
(p. 11), ^^Hier auch u = a”; this was ambiguous, but Wiilcker^s 

^Cf. MLN,, Lv (1940), 204 ff. (notes i-iv) ; ib. Lvm (1943), 367 
(notes v-vii). 

® Germania, xix, 333, among tlie results of bis careful collation of the 
Exeter Book made in the winter of 1870-71. 

® Cf. R. P. Wuleker, (1) Klemere ags, D%c1itungmv, 1882; (2) rev. of 
0. W. M. Grein’s Bihl.d.ags, Poesie, I (1883) ; Fr. Kluge, Ags, Lesehuch, 
1888; R. Imelmann, Zeugnisse z, ae, Odoaker-DichUmg, 1907; Fr. Klaeber, 
Beowulf, 1922, 1936; Kemp Malone, Deor, 1933; W. S, Maclde, Booeter 
Booh Pt, 11 {BWTS, 194), 1934; E. V. K. Dobbie. Bmeter Booh, 1936 
(begun by G. P. Krapp). 
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subsequent explanation as given in liis revision of the Bibliothek 
(i, 278), where W eland is read with a note ^das a hat hier die 
u — artige Form — es ist also Weland zu lesen,^ has influenced 
not a few later editors in introducing into their texts the normal- 
ized Weland.^ In fact, though the paleographic detail involved in 
this difference of readings is very slight, Wiilcker’s contention 
could be considered proven only if minute examination of the MS 
or use of ultra-violet ray photography revealed beyond dispute 
traces of a stroke completing u into a, I have not examined the 
original Exeter Book MS, foL 100a, for this detail, but no such 
impression is given by the very clear facsimile published in 1933’; ® 
and on examining the very remarkable and accurate pen and ink 
transcript of the Exeter Book made in 1831-32, now British Mu- 
seum Addit. MS. 9067,® I found the form on foL 100a in imitated 
lettering is unambiguously Welund, 

This then is the more authoritative reading. It is true this 
precise form is not otherwise recorded in OE : ^ elsewhere in verse 
the name is invariably Weland^ while a spelling Welond is found 
twice in the Alfredian prose Boethius.® In MB the form is also 
Weland,^^ but once again, in the fifteenth-century Torrent of 
PortyngaU,^^ the name appears as Velond.'' Chronological con- 
siderations prevent our reckoning seriously with the possible influ- 
ence of the Scandinavian forms Yglundr, V0lundr; but as others 
have pointed out, the ending of our unique form in -und may still 
illustrate a genuine OE phonologic development in the unstrest 


^Cf. E. Sieper, Die ae. Blegie, 1915; Bruce Dickius, Runic d Seroio 
Poems, 1915; L. L. ScMcking, Kleines ags, Dichterbuch, 1919; A. J. 
Wyatt, Ags. Reader, 1919; W. J. Sedgefield (1) Beowulf, 3d. ed. 1936; 
(2) Ags. Verse Book, 1922. ^ 

^B(oeter Book of OS Poetry, ed. R. W. Chambers, Robin Flower, Max 
Fdrster. 

®Cf. R, W. Chambers, Anglia, xxxiv (1912), 393 ff. 

^ Cf. Bosworth-Toller, s. n. Weland. 

s Instances were collected by P. Maurus, Die Wielwndsage in d. Lit 
1902, pp. 7ff. 

» Ed. Sedgefield, 1899, p. 46. 

Borne CMlde, ed. J. Hall, 1, 402. 

Cf . Maurus, op. cat., p. 28. 

«Cf. G. Bins, BHtrage, xx (1896), 186 ff.; B. Symons, Paul’s Omndrise 
ra (1900), 726; A. Heusler, Beallexikon, IV (1919), 629; H. Gering b” 
Sijmons, Kommentar z. d. Liedem d. Edda, n (1931), 3. * * 
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syllable, -and > ond > und.^® This is to be sure a late change not 
commonly or generally evidenced, and alternatively there is noth- 
ing drastic in assuming in our text a slight aberration from the 
true reading W eland. For instance, Holthausen now reads this as 
an emendation, while noting the true MS reading; and Imelmann 
in 1907 read Welund in his text but preferred Weland in his 
commentary.^^ 

Now, as the very first word of a new poem ’Welund was needless 
to say slowly and carefully written; and the odds are against this 
aberration unless we are prepared to assume it was assisted by 
association in the copyist^s mind with some other word in the copy 
of Dear before him as he wrote. It is just possible the first words 
of lines 1 and 2, Welund, anhydig, were so confused by a scribe 
from Weland, unhydig of the original. There would be little to 
chose between anhydig dauntless,^^ cp. syllan monn, 6, anhydig 
eorl, Azarias 181) and unhydig (^^unhappy,^^ cp. Oudlac 1302), 
as epithets of the tormented Weland. And yet, it is always an 
advantage to be able to dispense with emendation. Especially in 
a clearly written and accurate MS like the Exeter Book should one 
hesitate before assuming definite scribal errors. The by-form 
Welund and the generally accepted anhydig may very well remain. 

IX 

Lines 39 f op pset Heorrenda nu, 

leoScra?ftig monn londryht gepah. 

In line 40 editors print gepah either with or without accent. Most 
take it as gepah, long vowel, pret. sg. of gepeon, cl. i verb to 
enjoy.^^ Earliest editors used accents somewhat arbitrarily^ but 
some later ones keep gepah, short vowel, unaccented with inten- 
tion and where they gloss the form put it as pret. of gepicg{e)an, 
cl. V, to receive.^^ Metrically either long or short vowel is possible. 
The same pret. form occurs in other verse texts, notably in Beo- 
wulf 1024 f.: Beowulf gepah ftil on flette, and Widsith 31: oft 
he flette gepah mynelicne mappum, in both of which the sense 

Cf. Malone, ed. cit., p. 19; also T. Grienberger, Anglia, XLV (1921), 394. 

Holthausen, Beowulf, i (6th ed. 1929), 108 (text), n (5th ed. 
1929), 195 (notes) ; Imelmann, ed. cit., pp. 9, 6. 

^®Cf. M. Rieger, AlP u. ags. Lesebuch, 1861; F. A. March, An Ags, 
Reader, 1870; Wyatt, Malone, edd. cc. 

2 
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might equally well be enjoyed or received/^ In the Beowulf 
passage, according to Klaeber, the form is from gepicgan and 
looks like a WS scribe^s ineffectual respelling of Angl. pseh/’ 
Other editors differ and there is naturally some confusion over the 
two possibilities: occasionally, as by Holthausen (ed. cit.) in all 
three passages, gepah (long vowel) is read but glossed under 
gepicgan. This confusion is not resolved by phonologic considera- 
tions. The form gepah is the normal pret. sg, of gepeon^ older 
"^gepihan, but there is found also an analogical cl, ii variant 
gepeah}'^ Therefore, taking into account the possibility of pah 
being an ineffectual respelling of Angl. pceh^ as one may well 
do in these late OE verse texts which by conflicting forms suggest 
more than one recension, we are faced with gepah representing no 
less than five phonologic forms: long vowel gepah ^ Angl. gepceh^ 
WS. gepeah (cl. i) and short vowel Angl. gepceh^ WS. gepeah (cl, 
v). To these could possibly be added one more, gepah (long vowel) 
as an analogical cl. v pret. arising from confusion of the two 
verbs,^® But all these are merely theoretic possibilities, which do 
not affect the two main views. Here in Deor the only detail which 
helps a choice between these two groups, is the context use of the 
adverb nu now, just lately ” (^^ modo '0 : logically the poet would 
have meant has now received rather than has now enjoyed,^^ 
for which a present tense would be expected. The verb is therefore 
gepicgan but either gepah short or gepah long is permissible. 

As for londryht, 40, the granting of it by the lord to his favorite 
the bard Deor has been often compared with the grant of land 
made to the travelling minstrel Widsith,'' 95 f. : he me lond for- 
geaff mines feeder epel. Between these there is a technical dif- 
ference of terms: what Widsith receives is eSelriht (so Beowulf 


Of. ed. cit., p. Ixxxvii (addit. references) ; also Malone, Widsith, 1936 
p. 63. 

Of. F. A. Wood, Klaeher Miscellany, pp, 28 f. 

Of. E. Sievers, Ags. GrammaW, § 391, n. 8. 

^'Compare Fates of Men 80 f.; ef. Grientjerger, op. cit, 407. Malone, 
loc. eit, quotes a solitary use of gepeon in early Kentish with the sense 
receive,” hut there is no evidence of common use. 

Of. H. M. Chadwick, Studies on Ags. Constitutions, 1905, pp. 367 ff. 
(Excursus V) ; Schucking, UntersuoJiungen e. Bedeutungslehre d. ags 
DioMersprache, 1916, pp. 44 ff. (s.v. eSelriht) ; also L. P. Anderson, The 
Ags. Scop, 1903, passim. 
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2198), strictly ancestral, hereditary estate or the privileges deriv- 
ing from it; to Deor is granted londryht (so Beow'ulf 2886, 
Exodus 354), estate or its privileges bestowed on the retainer by 
his lord and — as these last lines of Deor show— revocable at the 
lord^s pleasure. It is equally important to notice this difference 
is largely one of derivation; in poetry either term is heroic, chosen 
as in keeping with the fictitious heroic atmosphere of an age long 
past, and no very distinctive meanings are needed. 

Finally, the phrase applied by Deor to the famous bard 
Heorrenda whom he declares has replaced him, leodorwftig monu 
40, is interesting as a really generous tribute to a successful rival : 
leoScreeftig is the OE term for a master of poetry both as an art 
and as a gift, both written and declaimed. We recall that Bede 
in his account of the mighty poet Caedmon, speaks of his canendi 
ars^^ (OE leoScrceft) and canendi donum (songcrceft) ; while 
the expert Cynewulf in his autobiographic passage in the Elene 
says it was God himself leoScraeft onleac, pees ic lustum Ireac^ 
willum in worulde^ 1251 f.^^ 


X 

Lines 7, etc.; pses ofereode, pisses swa mseg. This so-called 
refrain of Deor brings with it problems which must be set aside 
here, the still doubtful matters of its precise application on each 
of the six appearances (11. 7, 13, 17, 20, 27, 42) and of its general 
implication and value as a clue to the interpretation of the literary 
genre and metrical structure of the poem. Instead, one or two 
grammatical points deserve note. 

Many earlier translators took pisses swa mosg as a personal wish, 
so may I (surmount) this ! ” This is clearly inaccurate. As 
Wyatt pointed out in 1919, discussing Maldon 315,^ the optative 
value for mceg seems otherwise unknown in OE. This second half 
of the refrain cannot therefore be a wish, but is a statement of 
probability, expressing future surmountal of trouble just as the 
pret. ofereode expressed past: ^^for that (misfortune) there was 

the fiction of a personal setting in this last section of Deor, ct 
W. W. La^ence, M.P,, ix (1911), 23 ff., also Alois BrandFs brief essay, 
‘^Anfange der Autobiographie in England,” which appeared in 1908 and 
is now to be found in his Forschimgen u, Ghardkteristihm, 1936, pp. 36 ff. 

Ed. cit., p. 2825 of. also E. V. Gordon, Battle of Maldon, 1937, p. 61 n. 
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surmountal, so for this there shall be (is likely to he)” As Law- 
rence declared in 1911 (Lc.), "'the use of the genitive pees with 
ofereode indicates that the verb is impersonal, while ofergan in the 
active sense is followed by the accusative; cl Beow. 1409, 2960; 
Andreas 820, 826, 862 . . ” The plain fact is that ofergan, 
personal or impersonal, is nowhere else in OE found with a 
genitive: the Deor refram is an exceptional usage. Lawrence, 
followed by Malone, refers to George Shipley^s explanation of these 
genitives as instrumental ” or of measure ” ; we must agree 
with Malone that “ it seems better to call them genitives of refer- 
ence or respect/^ In derivatives of ofergan in ME there is often a 
clear intransitive sense, cf. Sir Gawain 500 : for]?i J>is 30 I (MnB 
Yule) ouer 3 ede and ]>e sere after.” The exceptional semi-intransi- 
tive, impersonal use of ofergan here in Deor may conceivably repre- 
sent an intermediate stage. 

As to the precise meaning of the refrain, a wide variety of 
renderings has been produced. It is impossible to reproduce any 
part of them here, but a survey of nearly one hundred different 
versions of the refrain, mostly English and German, taken from the 
various editions, translations, literary handbooks and periodical 
papers, has shown me that by far the majority do observe the 
impersonal structure and implication of the original. I may ally 
myself with Klaeber^^ in personally preferring of them all Law- 
rence^s free but interpretative rendering (op. cit., pp. 23, 29), 

Old troubles have passed, and present ones may.” 

L. Whitbebab 

XJniverstty of London 


SPENSER^S SONNET TO HARVEY 

The occasion of Spenser^s writing the sonnet to his singular 
good Prend, M. Gabrieli Haruey,” which Harvey proudly printed 
at the close of his Foure Letters^ has never been noted. It has 

lenitive Case in Ags. Poetry, 1903, pp. 18, 50; cf. Malone, ed. cit., 
p. 24. 

Arohw, clxvii (1935), 40. 

'^Poure LetterSi and certaine Sonnets: Especially touching Podert Greene, 
and other parties, hy him ahused . . . London . . . John Wolfe, 1592 (The 
Works of Gabriel Earvey, ed. A. B. Grosart, London, 1884, i, 253-4), 
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apparently always been assumed, indeed, that there was no particu- 
lar occasion, that the poet simply penned the lines one day as a 
general tribute to his friend^s character and powers.” ^ In his 
recent Life of Spenser, A. C. Judson reflects the accepted view when 
he describes the poem as “ a small epistle in verse . . . intended 
perhaps to console Harvey for his disappointments.” ® Was this 
sonnet, however — unlike Spenser’s other separate sonnets, all of 
which were written as commendatory verses for new books — ^merely 

a friendly address, not meant for publication ? ” ^ 

By printing the poem without explanation, but with a salutation 
and complimentary close, Harvey may very well have intended to 
convey precisely this impression, namely, that as a counterpoise to 
the abuse he had suffered, he had reluctantly made public highly 
laudatory lines which Spenser had addressed to him privately. 
Nashe, at any rate, thought so and did not like the smell of it. 
Suspicious of Spenser’s providing Harvey with so pat a letter of 
recommendation, he rashly averred that Harvey had written the 
sonnet to himself ! ® 

Actually, in the text of the Foure Letters volume, Harvey re- 
veals clearly enough, though perhaps inadvertently, the occasion for 
Spenser’s composing the sonnet. After quoting a dozen lines of 
one of his own unpublished poems in English hexameters, he breaks 
off with : 

And so foorth: for the verse is not vnknowen; & runneth in one of those 
vnsatyricall satyres, which M, Spencer long since embraced with an ouer- 
iooiiing Sonnet: A token of his Affection, not a Testimony of hy>! 
ludgement.® 


®Gr. C. Moore Smith, O-ahriel Harvey^s Marginalia (Shakespeare Head 
Press, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1913), p. 57. 

^ The Works of Edmund Spenser, Variorum Edition (Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1945), vol. 7, p. 119. 

E. Neil Dodge, The Complete Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser 
(Cambridge Edition, 1908), p. 762. Cf. also Sir Sidney Lee, CHEL, in, 
309. 

^ The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904-10), 
I, 326-7. Though some of Nashe’s charges of literary hoaxing by Harvey 
are well founded, he has thrust out wildly here. The sonnet is so thoroughly 
Spenserian in manner (being incidentally an early instance of the inter^ 
locked quatrain form) that the hypothesis is untenable. 

® Works, I, 212. 
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In other words, Spenser, some years before 1592, had written a 
sonnet in praise of a collection of satirical poems by Harvey. If, 
now, the sonnet of 1586 is read in the light of this statement of 
Harvey^s, it will be seen to be in fact altogether an appropriate 
commendatory poem for a book of satires. 

To the Bight Worshipfull, my singular good frend, 

M, Gabrieli Earuey, Doctor of the Lawes, 

Haruey, the happy aboue happiest men 
I read : that sitting like a Looker-on 
Of this worldes Stage, doest note with critique pen 
The sharpe dislikes of each condition: 

And as one carelesse of suspition, 

Ne fawnest for the fauour of the great: 

Ne fearest foolish reprehension 

Of faulty men, which daunger to thee threat. 

But freely doest, of what thee list, entreat, 

Like a great Lord of peerelesse liberty : 

Lifting the good vp to high Honours seat. 

And the Euill damning euermore to dy; 

For Life, and Death is in thy doomefull writing. 

The inference is that Harvey had contemplated publishing a 
volume of satires in classical meters, had, towards the end of 1586, 
sent a draft over to Spenser in Ireland for his criticism, and had 
received from the poet, with the return of the manuscript, this 
commendatory sonnet to be prefixed upon publication. 

Now, we know that Harvey had such a volume of satires in 
preparation as early as 1680, for, in the letters between him and 
Spenser published in that year, "Immerito” (i. e., Spenser) 
writes : 

^ Truste me, you will hardly beleeue what greats good liking and estima- 
tion Maister Dyer had of youre Satyricall Verses, and I, since the viewe 
thereof, hauing before of my selfe had speoiall liking of DngUshe Versifying, 
am euen nowe aboute to giue you some token, what, and howe well therein 
I am able to doe. . . . ® 


Cf. Death and life are in the power of the tongue ” {Proverbs, 18 : 21 ) 
Did Spenser play on the word “endighting” in the following line advisedly’ 
to avoid praising the literary quality of Harvey’s poems? 

So thy renowme liues euer by endighting. 

Dublin: this asviij of July: 1686. 

Tour denoted frend, during Ufe, 

EDMUND SPENCER 

^ Three Proper, and wittxe, familiar Letters; lately passed hetwene two 
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And in the same Three Letters, intended among other things to 
advertise in advance;, vrhile the Shepheardes Calender was before 
the public, other works Spenser and Harvey had m progress, 
Harvey offers a display sample from his stock of satires. I must 
needes bewray my store and set open my shoppe wyndowes,” says 
he, quoting forthwith that ^^bolde Satyri[c]all LibelV^® a poem 
in English hexameter verses entitled Speculum Tuscanismi, which 
was to be interpreted by Lyly as an attack on his patron, the Earl 
of Oxford. Together with the verses quoted in the 1592 volume, 
it gives some idea of the content of the projected book of satires. 

Whatever may have been the considerations which prevailed upon 
Harvey not to go through with the publication, Spenser^s sonnet 
and Harvey^s reference to it make it plain that he had aroused the 
ire of his adversaries by circulating satires against them. The 
sonnet stands chronologically midway between the affray in 1580 
between Harvey and a group of writers headed by Lyly and the 
full-scale war with Nashe which began twelve years later. Harvey 
had in all probability given Lyly and Greene much more reason than 
has commonly been supposed for their attacks upon him in Pappe 
with a Hatchet (1589) and A Quippe for an Upstart Courtier 
(1592), respectively. Spenser’s reference to the foolish repre- 
hension Of faulty men, which daunger to thee threat ” is one un- 
noted indication, among others,^® not only of the continuity of the 
feuding between Harvey and the London wits, but also of the poet’s 
staunch partisanship on Harvey’s side.^^ 

Waheen B. Austin 

The College of the City of New York 


Vniuersitie men . . . London . . . 1580 {The Poetical Works of Edmund 
Spenser, ed. E. De Selinconrt, London, Oxford University Press, 1912, p. 
612). 

^ Ibid., p. 625. The furor caused by this and other material in the 
pamphlet might well account for the lapse of six years before Harvey again 
even considered the publication of satires. 

^^The present writer is preparing a full account of the Harvey-Nashe 
controversy. 

His willingness to sponsor the satires makes more understandable the 
complaint later voiced against Spenser by the author of Greenes Funeralls 
(1594) for actively supporting Harvey against Greene and others. 
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EDWARD FAIRFAX, A NATURAL SON 

The question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of Edward Fair- 
fax, the Elizabethan translator of Tasso, ^ has often been discussed. 
It is my present purpose to review the issue, and to give it what I 
trust will be a definitive answer. 

The first piece of evidence is the Visitation Pedigree of 1581). It 
lists no Edward among the children of Thomas Fairfax by Dorothy 
Gale. Roger Dodsworth, writing in 1631, called Edward natural 
brother of Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, which Sir Thomas was 
created Lord Fairfax, and Baron of Cameron.” This would seem at 
first conclusive. But at the time of Dodsworth^s writing, natural 
could mean either legitimate or illegitimate.^ Ralph Thoresby in 
his Ducatus Leodiensis, 1715, places Edward and Charles among 
the sons of Sir Thomas, but connects them only with a line of dots, 
the customary method of indicating illegitimacy, “ thus intimating 
there was something peculiar.” (Hunter, Chorus Vatum), Sir 
Robert Douglas on the contrary, in 1764, states in his Peerage of 
Scotland, generally accurate, that Edward was the legitimate son 
of Sir Thomas by his wife Dorothy.® 

With the argument in this state, one could believe as one pleased, 
but so long as the word natural was interpreted as illegitimate, the 
weight of authority fell on that arm of the balance. So Mrs. 
Cooper in The Muses Library, 1737 ; ^ and so R, M. Milnes in his 

^ This poet, though considered today a minor figure, forms one of the 
most vital links in the evolution of English verse form, and has even been 
ranked with Spenser by Dryden and others. 

^ See NSJD, The last notes use of “ natural for legitimate,” is 1741 ; 
The first of " natural ” for " illegitimate ” is 158G. 

®""He [Sir Thomas] married Dorothy, daughter of George Gale . . . , 
by whom he had five sons and two daughters. 1, Sir Thomas, his heir, 2, 
Edward of Newhall, an excellent poet in the reign of King Charles I, 
author of several learned and ingenious treatises. He had seveial children; 

3, Henry; 4, Eerdinando, both fied young; 5, Sir Charles Fairfax colonel of 
300a soldiers at the siege of Ostend ... 1st daughter Ursula 2nd 
Christian.” 

^ " Mr. was the natural Son of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton, 
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comment on Daemonologia, 1858.® Charles Knight, however, editor 
of the 1817 and 1853 editions of Godfrey was in doubt, not Imowing 
whether to believe Douglas or to accept the natural of Dodsworth, 
to which Brian Fairfax, by silence, had apparently acquiesced. 

Then, in Notes and Queries, Dec. 14th, 1867, came the first con- 
jecture that Dodsworth by natural might well have meant legi- 
timate, the word being so used in Chapman. And finally Grainge, 
in his edition of Daemonologia, 1852, asserts the poet^s legitimacy 
with as much warmth as if the bar sinister were in his own 
escutcheon: “^^But not to trifle, I believe with a little trouble I 
could place my hand on many authorities to prove that in Fairfaxes 
day the word natural was used for legitimate^ and never as at 
present used.^’ ® 

At this point the argument has been left. Dodsworth, however 
(who of all the authorities named was most in a position to know 
the history of the Fairfax family) has plainly indicated the truth in 
a formerly unnoticed genealogy in the Bodleian (Ms Fairfax, d. 1). 
The MS. traces all branches of the Fairfax family, Gilling, Steton, 
Denton, etc. In the second large chart (pp. 4-5) of the houses of 
Steeton and Denton, Dodsworth mentions all the nine children of 
Sir William Fairfax, the poet^s grandfather; but descending from 
Thomas, his son, and Dorathea, his wife, records only these : Thomas 
Fairfax of Denton, First Baron of Cameron; Ursula Fairfax, 
married Sir Henry Bellasis; Christiana Fairfax, married John 
Aske of Angleton ; Ferdinando, died as a child ; and Anna, died as 
a child. Neither Charles nor Edward appears. But in a more 
detailed table (p. 23) we have this: 

and natural Brother to Sir Thomas Fairfaco, the first who was created 
Baron of Cameron . . . ^tis so to he presumed, his Father took Oare to 
support him in a Manner suitable to his own quality and his Son’s Merit. 
He being always still’d E, Fairfao}, Esq. ; of New Hall ...” 

® Philobiblon Soc. v, 1858-9 : “ The author, though illegitimate, was fully 
accepted as a member of the noble and historic family of Fairfax.” Opinion 
on natural had by this time grown fixed. 

® So anxious was this editor to get his poet fairly into the illustrious 
Fairfax fold that he cold-bloodedly falsified his sources. (See footnote 8, 
following.) 
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Dorothea, daughter of Geo. Gale of 
Ashamgrainge and widow to Robert. 
She dies 38 Eliz 1596 and was 
bried at Denton. 


Sir Thomas F. of Denton, Knight 
in the light of his mother. Kext- 
heir to his brother Guy, but dis- 
sazid of his father’s lands. Mar- 
ryed Maria’ 1553. Knighted. . . 
May 2, 1579, 21 Ehz., died 42 
Eliz., 1599, and buried at Denton, 
Etc. 


Sir Thomas Ferdinand Ursula Christiana 

Lord Fairfax, etc. Henry (Anna, dyed young 


Edward 
Sr. Charles 

The same sort of genealogy — ^we are told by George Johnson, 
editor of The Fairfax Correspondence (1848) — appears in the de- 
tailed compilation of Charles Fairfax, Analecta Fairfaxmia, though 
the officionsness of Grainge has obscured the matter.® The Analecta 
Fairfaxiana itself is still in Ms. at Leeds Castle, and no editor since 
Johnson appears to have seen it. By fortune, however, there is in 
Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2146, a transcript by Brian Fairfax (f. 
15) of this Analecta Fairfaxiana genealogy, enabling us to verify 

’ I. e. In the first year of the reign of Mary. 

®In The Fairfax Correspondence, edited by George W. Johnson, 1848, 
we find in the introduction (p. xix) : Sir Thomas Fan fax, of Denton, 
. . . had issue, Thomas, who succeeded him; Henry and Ferdinando, who 
died young; and two daughters. Colonel Charles Fairfax, . . . and Edward 
Fairfax, . . . were also sons of Sir Thomas Fairfax.” A note follows : In 
the Analecta Fairfaxiana drawn up by Mr. Charles Fairfax, grandson of Sir 
Thomas, who must have known the exact relationship of every member of 
the family, the issue of Sir Thomas is given in detail, as we have stated 
it above {i.e, Thomas, JSewry, Ferdinando, and two daughters); after 
which follows enclosed in a parenthesis the names of Charles and Edward. 
. . . The inference apparently intended to be drawn from this form of 
exclusion is, that they were both natural children.” Grainge quotes part of 
this verbatim, yet prefers distorting it to falsehood rather than admitting 
the poet’s illegitimacy. He places Edward among the legitimate children, 
and then writes, as though he had seen the Analecta rather than the John- 
son Fairfax Correspondence: ‘‘In the Analecta Fairfaxiana, drawn up by 
Mr. Charles Fairfax, grandson of Sir Thomas, who must have known the 
exact relationship of every member of the family, the issue of Sir Thomas 
is given in detail as we have stated above.” This is not only a fabrication, 
but an obviously poor one, since Grainge makes it clear that Johnson’s 
study, not the original Analecta was his source. 
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the Johnson account. This confirms the assumed illegitimacy. On 
the basis then of the Dodsworth genealogy and of the transcript 
from the Analecta Fairfaxiana we may be certain that the poet 
was not the son of Sir Thomas Fairfax by his wife Doroth3^ 

Yet despite his origin, it is clear that Edward was cared for and 
accepted into the family, though perhaps on an inferior plane.® 
Some have conjectured that the circumstances of Fairfaxes birth 
excluded him from political and military life, leaving him free in 
the pursuit of his studies.^® But since his younger brother. Sir 
Charles, born also of an obscure relation, became a famous soldier, 
a commander at the siege of Ostend, where he was afterwards killed, 
we may assume with more reason that Edward was led into retire- 
ment from inclination, not necessity. Brian Fairfax implies as 
much ; and indeed, this aspect of Fairfaxes nature, his gentle 
modesty and love of retirement, is implicit in all his works — in The 
Godfrey itself; in the remaining eclogues, of which the original 
manuscript lay ten years neglected in his study; above all in the 
haunting passages of the Daemonologia, through which shines the 
whole character of the poet and of his quiet life in the solitudes of 
Knaresborough. 

Charles G. Beel 

Princeton University 


^ Brian Fairfax tells us, “ He was very serviceable to liis brother my Lord 
Fairfax in the Education of his Children, the government of his family, 
and in all his affairs.” This would indicate a position of esteem, but still 
of service. In the Daemonologia Edward speaks of '^my brother, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax,” and of a visit from him at Newhall on Feb. 22nd, 1622. 
We hear also of Sir Ferdinando Fairfax in the Daemonologia, and of his 
politeness to the poet's wife. And there is the will of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
Edward's father, giving to Edward Fairfax, at the request of my said 
son Sir Thomas Farfax, all that capital messuage called New Hall,” etc. 

So Milnes, Philobtblon Miscellanies, Vol. V. 

XI (t ^Lile his brothers were thus honourably imployd abroad, he stayd at 
home at his Book, and thereby made himselfe fit for any imploymt in 
Church or State, but an invinceable modesty and love of a retired life made 
him prefer the shady groves and natural cascades of Denton and the 
forest of Knaresborou, before all the diversions of Court or Camp, He 
did not pass his time ignobili otio, as appears by the many valuable manu- 
scripts he has left in the Library of my Lord F. at Denton, both in verse 
and prose.” (Account to Atterbury, Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS., 5144.) 
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SHYLOCK^S POUND OF FLESH AND LABxVN^S SHEEP 

It has been generally accepted that the reason for Shylock^s dis- 
course on Jacob and the flocks of Laban was merely to justify his 
practice of usury through the example of his blessed forbear, Jacob. ^ 
Some critics have seen this speech as rambling and irrelevant to 
the discussion of the projected loan to Bassanio; ^ some see him as 
rising to heights of dignity and racial pride as he expounds 
reverently upon the Biblical tale.® On the other hand, a surprising 
number of critics have completely ignored this speech in their 
comments on The Merchant of Venice, even when they write at 
length on Shylock^s character and motives and this particular scene. 
The writer believes that the story of Jacob and Laban indicates 
Shylock^s preoccupation with the problem of how he may feed his 
grudge against Antonio, how he may match the cunning of his 
ancestor , how he may collect interest without taking interest. He is 
groping for an idea as to what kind of bond he can take from 
Antonio which will answer these requirements. 

Shylock^s mind is not wandering from the issue between him and 
Antonio on usury, or from the fact that Antonio neither lends 
nor borrows upon advantage,^^ when he remarks thoughtfully : 

When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s sheep — 

This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 

The third possessor; ay, he was the third — 

(I, lii, 72-75). 

Shylock pauses significantly, as if he were reviewing in his own 
mind the story of how Eebekah connived and Jacob lied to receive 
the blessing given by God to Abraham, which should have passed on 

^J. 0. Halliwell, Complete Works of Shakespeare (London, 1850), lii, 
344 j Karl Elze, Essays on Shakespeare (London, 1874), p. 73; William W, 
Lloyd, Gritioal Essays on Plays of Shakespeare (London, 1875), p. 103; 
Richmond Noble, Shakespeare^ s Biblical Knowledge (London, 1935), p. 270; 
B. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), p. 323; E. E. Stol/ 
From Shakespeare to Joyce (New York, 1944), p, 123. ^ 

^'New Eisegesis of Shakespeare (Edinburgh, 1859), pp. 234-235; Stoll 
From Shakespeare to Joyce, p. 123. > » 

W. Hawkins, Life of Kean, i (London, 1860), 124; The Theatre 
(December, 1879), p. 292; Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shake- 
speare (2nd Series, London, 1930), p. 94. 
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to Isaac’s first-born son, ' We can imagine Shylock’s sly half -smile 
as he replies to Antonio’s impatient question about Jacob: 

Ant. And what of him? Did he take interest? 

Shy, No, not take interest; not as yon would say. 

Directly interest (i, hi, 76-78) 

Note that Shylock must accent the word ^^you”; Antonio would 
not say that Jacob took interest in the same sense that he was 
expecting Shyloclf to demand interest. Antonio is here concerned 
with money, and it was not in money that Jacob was paid. But 
Shylock would say that Jacob took interest! He continues firmly: 

Mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compremis’d 
That all the eanlings which were streak’d and pied 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire . . (i, lii, 78-81). 

He uses the word hire; it is used in the Bible passage — ^but Shylock 
has another connotation in mind. It is to Antonio that he will hire 
his money, so it will earn its wages for him. 

Shakespeare summarized in eleven lines the story of how Jacob 
trickily obtained for himself the better portion of his uncle Laban’s 
cattle, sheep and goats. The Elizabethans loiew this Biblical story 
well; they were accustomed to thinking of animals in connection 
with usury they were used to thinking of animals as payment 
for services. Shylock herein finds the answer to his ruminations. 
Since J acob took his wages in the form of flesh, Shylock would also 
take his in terms of flesh. Evilly he decides to practice trickery 
with human flesh as his ancestor did with animal flesh. 

Antonio, though he might perhaps have been vrarned by this 
tale to suspect trickery, only inquires with impatience at the story. 

Was this inserted to make interest good? The Elizabethan con- 
viction that interest” was not ^^go6d” supplied the answer 
"^No! ” Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams?” Antonio 

* Celeste Turner Wright, in a scholarly paper, ‘^The Usurer’s Sin in 
Elizabethan Literature,” musters a great deal of evidence disclosing the 
widespread use of the idea in Elizabethan times that usury was against 
nature, since money could not breed as animals do. * ** This ancient argu- 
ment, of course, explains why Antonio will not accept Shylock’s analogy 
of breeding the ‘barren metal’ like rams and ewes. . . . The ‘breeding’' 
metaphor would appeal to the Elizabethans’ love of a fanciful conceit ” 

{Studies m Philology, xxxv [1938], 179-180). 
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adds. Traditionally livestock was recognized as a valid medium for 
payment ; if flocks, or flesh, were hire, or money to J acob, then to 
Shylock, also, money could be equivalent to flesh. Yes 1 his gold 
and silver equals ewes and rams, but to Antonio he gives an evasive 
answer: cannot tell; I make it breed as fast.^’ Indirectly he 

admits that it is.® 

That this story inspired Shylock with the idea of asking for 
Antonio^s flesh as bond is proved, the writer believes, by his 
subsequent return to the idea of Laban^s flocks, some seventy lines 
later. When final arrangements are about to be made for the 
signing of the bond, he craftily argues : 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ^ 

A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs or goats (I, iii, 64-68) . 

The audience knows that his exaction of the forfeiture would 
be a great, if most unlikely, victory for him; that for his devilish 
purpose this pound of man^s flesh taken from a man^^ would 
mean the death of the one whom he has sworn to undo. To put 
such a scheme into effect would call for machinations even cleverer 
than JacoVs. If he should win the forfeiture, he would avenge 
the insults to his tribe, while gaining greater glory for his 
sacred nation by adding to their history of ingenious cozenage. 
And finally, there is the paraphrasing of Laban's cattle, sheep and 
goats in the flesh of muttons, beefs and goats." In this one 
sentence Shylock links the idea of a pound of man's flesh with the 
flesh of Laban s flocks. Surely they originally became linked in his 
mind when he first brought forth this ancient story. 


WasJimgton, D, C, 


Leah Woods Wilkins 


® Mr. H. B. Cbarleton, in the course of his lecture, “ Shakespeare’s Jew ” 
(Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xvni [1934], 52) says: Shylock’s 
whole point is that, for the argument in question, gold and silver are 
exactly in the same kind as ewes and rams,” but he applies this thought to 
an entirely different thesis than the one presented by the writer. 
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A THEBE-WAY PUN IN RICHARD II 

At the end of the deposition scene in Shakespeare^s Richard II, 
when Bolingbroke orders^ Go some of yon convey him [Richard] 
to the Tower/^ the deposed king replies, Oh good : convey : Con- 
veyers are you all, / That rise thus nimbly by a true Kings fall 
(IV. i. 317). 

Newbolt pointed out that Eichard^s pnn on Bolingbroke^s com- 
mand is modeled on the Bishop of Coventry's retort at the end of 
the first scene of Marlowe^s Edward II (i. i. 201).^ King Edward, 
who hates the bishop for having effected the exile of Gaveston, orders 
that the prelate^s properties be transferred to the returned favorite 
and calls, Who^s there ? Convey this priest to the Tower The 
bishop’s reply, ^^True, true,” is an implied pun on convey,” 
which meant both conduct and thieve,^ 

In a recent article ^ Dr. R. D. Altick suggests that Richard’s 
remark is a three-way pun — or at least a two-and-a-half way 
quibble — on convey,” referring not only to the obvious conduct 
and thieve, but to a comparison which Richard has drawn, some 
hundred and thirty lines earlier in the scene, between his situation 
and that of the lower bucket of Fortune’s well, which fills with tears 
while the higher bucket (Bolingbroke) dances in the air. The 
'"conveyers” of Richard’s pun, says Dr. Altick, refers to these 
buckets. 

The fact that Shakespeare was at pains to expand Marlowe’s 
subtle " True, true ” into two lines indicates that he intended the 
pun to be perfectly clear to his audience. Would he have supposed 
them capable of ""getting” a pun alluding to an image over a 
hundred lines away?' It might be argued that the actor playing 
Richard could have made the allusion clear with a gesture — ^though 
it must have been an elaborate one, — ^in which ease the interpreta- 

^ Henry Newbolt (ed.), Shahespeare^s Richard the Second (Oxford, 
1912). In J. C. Smith (ed. ), Select Rlays of Shakespeare. 

^Convey for steal goes back to 1460 (2VMD). For corroboration of Shake- 
speare’s use of the word in this sense see The Merry Wines of Windsor I. 
iii. 32. Convey ” meaning steal in the sense of alduct appears also in B 
ffenry VI iv. vi. 81 and Oymleline i. i. 63. 

® Bichard D. Altick, “ ‘ Conveyers ’ and Fortune’s Buckets in Richard Ilf* 
MLN, LXI (March, 1946). 179-180. 
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tion of the pun must depend upon the nsual Elizabethan meanings 
of convey and conveyer.^^ 

As Dr. Altick observes, the first use of conveyer in the general 
sense of thing that convejs^s, or transmits/^ according to the 
NED, is from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621); while 
applied specifically to various mechanical contrivances, e. g. for 
conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc. in a mill, timber to the wheel in 
a saw-mill/’ and so on, the word was first used, again according to 
the NED, in Ohamler's Encyclopedia (1880). It might well be 
argued, of course, that the oral use of conveyer in the sense of bucket 
could have preceded the extant written use; but, though Shake- 
speare’s only use of the form conveyer is that in the passage under 
discussion, his diction affords evidence that tends to refute Dr. 
Altick’s interpretation. For a means of transporting” Shake- 
speare’s usual word is conveyance.” ^ 

It is possible, nevertheless, that Shakespeare did intend a three- 
way pun in Eichard’s retort. The use of convey to mean transfer 
or make over (as property) to another ” goes back to 1485 {NED ) ; 
and the form conveyance ” (meaning a deed by which property is 
transferred) appears in Hamlet (v. i. 118). It may be that 
Eichard’s retort to Bolingbroke involves a climactic pun on three 
meanings of convey, passing from conduct, through transfer 
property, to thieve.^ It is true that in Richard 11 the deposed 
king’s reference to his manors, rents, revenues” (iv. i. 212) is 
almost as far from his pun on convey ” as is his image of Fortune’s 
buckets ; but the audience would have been more likely to remember 
the fact of Eichard’s loss of suzerainty than a fanciful simile of his 
fallen state. 

It must be noted that no third meaning of convey ” is necessary 
to the effectiveness of King Eichard’s retort — ^the pun on conduct- 


Schmidt [ShaJcespeare-^Lewicon, 1874) cites The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor m. iii. 135 and Coriolanus V. i. 54, 

Marlowe may have implied this same three-way pun in his Bishop of 
Coventry's “True, true”; for only seven lines before his order “Convey,” 
King Edward has told Gaveston to “seize upon his [the bishop's] goods: 
Be thou lord bishop and receive his rents” (i. i. 193-194) It must be 
noted, however, that if Marlowe did intend “convey" to mean transfer 
^operty as well as oonMet and that part of the pun seems to have 

been ost on King Edward, who, immediately following the bishop’s “ True 
trae, repeats: “But in the meantime, Gaveston, away / And take posses- 
sion of his house and goods." ^ 
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thieve is quite good enough. But it is possible that Shakespeare 
intended the lines at the close of the deposition scene to suggest the 
following : 

BoUnghroke, Go some of you, conduct him to the Tower. 

K. Richard. Oh good transfer my property to him Thieves are you all.® 

Homer NEARmo, Je. 

Pennsylvania Military College 


PANDAEUS^ HOUSE?: TROILUS A^W CBESSIDA, 

111 . ii; IV. ii; iv. iv 

Where does Troilus meet Cressida? Modern editions of Shake- 
speare’s play describe the trysting-place, with minor variations, 
first as ^^Pandarus’ Orchard” (iii. li) and later as ^^A Court of 
Pandarus’ House” (iv. ii) or as Pandarus’ House” (iv. iv) — all 
agreeing, however, that the house is the house of Pandarus and the 
orchard Pandarus’ orchard. Theobald, in 1733, first gave a local 
habitation to these scenes and later editors have all echoed him most 
dutifully. 

But the house is not Pandarus’ house, nor is the orchard Pan- 
darus’ orchard. The text seems perfectly clear on this point. In 
IV. i. 37 (Oxford text) Cressida is referred to as being at Calchas’ 
house” and in the opening lines of iii. ii Troilus tells Pandarus 
that he stalks about her ” door. Again in iv. iii. 5 he asks the 
deputation who have come to fetch Cressida to ^Svalk into her 
house,” Nor is there any question of two different locales involved. 

® That conveyer ” means thieves ” and not " transferrers of property 
is corroborated by the history of the word. The use of conveyer as meaning 
one who transfers property did not occur, according to the NED, before 
Nathaniel Bacon^s Historical Discovery of the Uniformity of the Govern^ 
ment of England from Edward III to Elizabeth (1647) ; and there the word 
refers to one who transfers his own property to another: Where Lands 
wore conveyed by writing or act of the party . . . the Will of the Conveyor 
should be strictly observed.” The only passage cited by the NEB as evi- 
dence of the use of conveyor to mean thief is this line from Richard II, but 
the common use of the verb convey for steal in Shakespeare’s time (see foot- 
note 2) suggests a wider use of the derivative noun than is indicated by 
extant records. 


3 
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Moreover, in iv. li, Cressida, acting as one would expect the mistress 
oi the house to act, tells her uncle to go and see who is knocking at 
the door and asks Troilus to come once again into my chamber. 
The my is, I think, significant because one of the two passages 
(both spoken by Pandarus) which can be advanced to show that 
Pandarus is ^^at home” would suggest that the room m which 
Troilus and Cressida had passed the night was strange to both of 
them Whereupon I will show you a chamber with a bed” [m. 
ii. 216-16] ). Here, however, Pandarus is obviously pointing up his 
professional capacity for the benefit of the audience. Nevertheless 
the second passage (iv. ii. 55-56) suggests even more strongly that 
Pandarus actually is at home.” Here then is an apparent contra- 
diction, but the answer seems obvious enough, though Shake- 
speare nowhere makes the matter clear. In the absence of Calchas, 
Pandarus is living in Calchas’ house and looking after ” Calchas’ 
daughter. But it is Calchas^ house, not Pandarus’. Dryden, when 
he came to re-work the play (1679), saw the confusion and quite 
simply tidied up the loose ends : 

It was to bring this Greek to Calchas's house, 

Where Pandarus his Brother, and his Daughter 
Fair Cressida reside. . . .^ 

Then, having done so, a few lines later he cheerfully speaks of 

Pandarus his house.” 

One suspects that Theobald’s original error was caused in part 
by the confusing opening of iii. ii, where Pandarus, for the purpose 
of setting the exact locale of the scene to follow, asks whether 
Troilus is at my Cousin Cressida’s and is told by Troilus’ Boy 
that he is not, but waits to be conducted thither ” (meaning from 
Cressida’s orchard into Cressida’s house) ; and in part by the in- 
fluence of Chaucer’s Troilus and Griseyde where the first ill-fated 
meeting is most carefully engineered by Pandarus at his own house 
(Book III. 512 fl.). That the ghost of Chaucer, abetted by the 
usual scene designation of modern texts, is still lurking in the 
background with intent to mislead is clearly shown by the following- 
comment from R. A. SmaU’s The Stage Qmrrel (1899). Dis"^ 
cussing ^^contradictions” in the play which had been pointed out 
by Stache,® be writes : 

1 The Dramatic Works, ed. Montague Summers, 1932, v, 65. 

“B. Stache, Das Terhaltnis von Shakespeares Troilus’ and Cressida -u 
Chaucers gleiohnamigen Gediohtf 1893, ^ 
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Cressida is in Calchas’ house in iv, 1. 37, but in Pandar’s in iv, 2, 53 
[55-56], This is not, rightly considered, a contradiction at all; for in 
Chaucer’s Troylus and Criseyde, the source of this part of the play, 
Cressida ordinarily resides at Calchas’ house, but her fiist night with 
Troilus is spent at Pandar’s. This is exactly the condition of things in 
our play.^ 

As I have tried to show there is no contradiction at this point in 
the play — ^but not for the reason suggested by Small. 

G. Blakemoee Eyans 

University of Wisconsin 


JONSOIT AND DEUMMOND OE GIL ON THE 
HINGES SENSES 

Among the poems of doubtful authenticity in the latest edition 
of the works of William Drummond of Hawthornden is one entitled 
For the Kinged It comes from Manuscript 19. 3, 8 in the Ad- 
vocates^ Library, where it is not expressly assigned to Drummond. 
It appears in the 1711 edition of the poet^s works in a form unlike 
that in the manuscript; there are minor variants, two of the 
stanzas are transposed, and, most strikingly, it is in English, while 
the manuscript form is in Scots. There are six stanzas of twelve 
or fourteen lines in couplets. The first five are devoted each to one 
of the five senses and the last is headed Epiloge. Drummond^s 
authorship has been questioned on the ground that the satire on the 
king is too severe for Drummond to have written it.^ This argu- 
ment is persuasive, though one should observe that Drummond did 
not print these lines so at variance with Forth FeaHing and with 
the sonnet on King James^ death beginning Let holie David, He 
and his friends, moreover, did have some reservations about King 
James. Sir William Alexander, not always happy at court in 
England, complained of his royal master; in his reply Drummond 
went far toward comparing King James with Nero.® Does it hint 

® Pages 149-60. 

^ The Poetical Works of William DrummoThd, ed. L. E. Kastner (Man- 
chester, 1913), 2. 296-9, 415-6. 

® The Poems of William Drummond, ed. Wm. C. Ward (New York, 1894), 
2. 328. 

® David Masson, Drummond of Eawthomden (London, 1873), p. 120. 
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at lack of enthusiasm at least that his history of the J amcscs dealt 
only with the first five, even though at its end he refers to James 
VI as matchless’^? It has also been suggested that Charles 
rather than J anies is the king in question*'^ Moreover, m his pub- 
lished work Drummond carefully used English rather than Scottish 
forms.® In his posthumous poems, however, Scottish forms appear, 
though not in such abundance as in For the Kinge, 

Recently it was pointed out that after the murder of Buckingham 
in 1628 part of the poem was found among the papers of Alexander 
Gil and entered into evidence because of which he was condemned 
to be fined and lose his ears.® This suggests Gil as the author of the 
lines. But would a Londoner have written in Scottish? Would 
some Scot have put the verses into the form we have in the manu- 
script? The normal, though perhaps not the necessary, assumption 
is that the manuscript version is the original one and that it was 
written by a Scotchman. 

The most striking analogue is the Patrico's song in Ben Jonson's 
Gypsies Metamorphos* dJ This is like the manuscript version in 
the order of the senses (sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch) and in 
the refrain 

Blesse the sever aigne, and his seeinge. 

In the Scottish poem it is 

Blis nay soveraigne k his seing. 

The refrain of the Epiloge is 

Heavens blisse my soveraign and his senses, 
which in the Gypsies appears as 

Bless ye soveraigne, and his sences (1326), 

The content of the stanzas is quite different. The natxire of this 
masque is such as to suggest traditional and popular sources. Was 
Ben acquainted with verses of blessing on his ruler’s senses? One 

*Hastner, ed, cit,, 2- 416, 

® Masson, pp. 31-2, 226; Kastner, ed, cit, 1. xii. 

® Donald Leman Clark, “Milton's Schoolmasters: Alexander Gil and his 
Son Alexander,” Bimtington Library Quarterly rx (1946), 139-41 
""In Sir John Davies' Nosce Teipsum, in the section on The Soul of Man 
(sub-section The Po^er of Seme) there are stanzas on the five senses in the 
order of the manuscript poem. The theme is a common one. 
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possibility is that Drummond showed the manuscript poem — 
whether his own or another’s — ^to his English guest m January, 
1619. The Gypsies Metamorphos'd was presented in 1631. Is the 
Patrice’s song a reminiscence of Jonson’s visit to Hawthornden? 

Allan H. Gilbert 

Duhe TJmversity 


MILTON^S LETTBE TO GILL, MAY 20, 1628 

Milton^s letter to Alexander Gill tlie Younger dated LondinOy 
Maii 20. 1628 ” discusses a poem by Gill describing it as majestic 
and Vergilian in spirit, celebrating in sonorous and triumphant 
strain the famous capture of an unnamed city by Henry of Nassau, 
Milton also congratulates Gill on breaking, m the writing of this 
poem, an apparently recent resolution to abandon the composition 
of verse. Scholars have accepted the published date of 1628 for 
this letter, Tillyard believing that Milton refers to Groll, a town 
which Frederick-Henry of Nassau captured in 1627.^ He and 
others have also considered the letter significant as evidence of 
Milton^s early interest in political affairs. Since, however, all such 
conclusions depend upon verses by Gill as yet unidentified, it would 
seem important to discover, if possible, what poem is being 
discussed. 

In 1632 Gill published a collection of his verse entitled Parerga 
sive poetici conatus, containing as one of the longest and most im- 
pressive pieces in it a poem entitled In Sylvam-Ducis, a Batavis 
occupatem Mense Sept. 1629 (on Sylva-Ducis, taken by the Dutch 
in the month of September 1629). This poem celebrates the 
capture of Hertogenbosch (French Bois le Due, Latin Sylvd-Ducis) 
by Frederick-Henry of Nassau on September 14, 1629, a victory 
very pleasing to the English who had been apprehensive concerning 
the four veteran English troops participating in the siege and who 
had been hoping for such an event to humble the successful Spanish 
general Spinola. This poem, which fits closely the description of 
the poem in Milton^s letter,^ was probably written late in 1629 or 

^Phyllis B. and E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton: Private Correspondence and 
Academic Exercises (1932), p. 124, 

^ " In Sylvam-Ducis ” is pointed out by Gill himself in the preface to his 
1632 Parerga as one of his better efforts. Most of the poem is devoted to 
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early in 1630. No poem by Gill on the capture of Groll in 1627 has 
survived in print or (so far as I can ascertain) in manuscript. 

If the poem described by Milton is assumed to be a poem on 
Groll, certain questions must be answered. First, why is such a 
poem not included in the Parerga or among the numerous manu- 
script versions of GilFs verse? Second, why was Milton’s letter 
sent to Gill from London although Milton was,. presumably, study- 
ing at Cambridge in 1628 and Gill himself was teaching at St. 
PauTs School in London? ® Third, what is meant by the reference 
in Milton’s letter to Gill’s resolution to quit poetic composition? 
Such a resolution (for which Milton is our only source) was 
probably made by Gill after his trouble with the Star Chamber in 
November 1628, when certain libellous verses were uncovered and 
identified as his. The Pm'erga reveals a conspicuous poetic in- 
activity between 1628 and 1630, broken only by three poems, all of 
a private nature.^ '^n Sylvam-Ducis ” is the first poem of a 
public nature to appear after this inactivity and may well have been 
the first poem that Gill asked Milton to criticize since his imprison- 
ment of 1628. 

There is convincing evidence that Milton’s letter preceding this 
one in the 1674 edition of the Familiar Letien is incorrectly dated, 
belonging to 1627, rather than to 1625.® Is there not here also 
another error involving two years to be noted? If the correct 
date is May 20, 1630 (instead of 1628), Milton was not in Cam- 


Frederick-Henr/s exploits in the taking of the city. Classical allusions 
deepen the solemn tone. Details of battle are treated in almost epic fashion: 
vast^ waterworks and mining destroy the walls which burst asunder, 
causing earth and sky, swamp and housetops, to mingle in horrendous 
confusion; the soldiers storm the shattered walls with Frederick-Henry in 
their midst, while Maurice of Nassau watches from a distant star, much as 
the ancient gods watched the siege of Troy. 

^ Gill seems to have taught at St. Paul’s under his father from 1621 until 
late in 1628, when he lost his position as a result of his trouble with the 
Star Chamber. May 20, 1628, fell within the Easter Term (April 23.Julv 
4) at Cambridge. 


* The first of these is dated December 30. 1628, and was written by Gill 
and sent by messenger to Cornelius Fairmeadow at whose father-in-law’s 
estate Gill was helping to celebrate a birthday. The other two are dated 
May 31 and June 3, 1629, and were written as humorous poems to Nicholas 
Cartmel who was with Gill in prison. 

1938)7 Yomig,” MLN, Lin <June, 
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bridge (closed by the plague in April 1630), and his letter could 
have been sent from London to Gill also in London, for Gill was 
presumably still in prison and was not pardoned until November 30 
of this same year. Milton^s reference then, to a prosperous turn in 
our own aflfairs may be his discreet way of suggesting the hope 
that the political tyranny responsible for GilFs imprisonment will 
soon be decreased or abolished. 

Eugentia Chifos 

Ohio State Unwerstty 


A SOUECE EOE LYOIDA8, 154-158 

In the 16'?3 edition (and the 1645 edition except for immaterial 
differences of spelling and punctuation) lines 154-158 of Lycidas 
read as follows : 

Ay me! Whilst thee the shores, and sounding Seas 
Wash far away, where eie thy bones are hurFd, 

Whether beyond the stormy Hehndes 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

This is also the reading of the first edition of 1638, except that in 
line 157 the word whelming’^ appears as ^^humming.^^ 

The only comment on this revision that I have seen is to be found 
buried in a characteristically diffuse and disorganized note in 
Todd's edition {The Poetical Works of John Milton, 1826, v. 48). 
Todd says: ^^In the manuscript, and the edition of 1638, it is 
^ humming tide,' in reference to the distant sound of the waters 
over his head while he was exploring ^ the bottom of the monstrous 
world ' . . , By every person accustomed to diving, the propriety 
of this epithet is fully understood. , . , Milton altered humming 
to whelming, as Lycidas was now dead." 

This interpretation is highly improbable. Milton makes no 
allusion to swimming as a sport ; he says nothing of the waterfront 
life of London ; and until he returned from his continental tour, he 
hardly refers to the sea at all. It is almost certain, then, that in 
this description he was not drawing upon his personal experience. 

He was, however, extremely likely to draw upon his reading, 
especially in Lycidas, I suggest that the source is Shakespeare's 
Pericles, iii, 1. 57-65 (for the passage in question is surely Shakes- 
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pearean). Among various irrelevant parallels Todd quotes one line 
from this play, And humming water must overwhelm thy corpse, 
but fails to see its significance. The complete excerpt should make 
the matter clear. Pericles is standing beside the body of his wife, 
Thaisa, who has died in childbirth during a severe storm at sea : 

A terrible cliildbed hast tbou had, my dear; 

No light, no fire. Th’unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d in the ooze; 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And e’er-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse 
Lying with simple shells. 

Aside from the close parallelism in the general situation, there are 
significant details: 1) the adjective humming’^; 2) the phrase 
belching whale, which might well have suggested the monstrous 
world 3) the word ^‘^ooze.^^ Some twenty lines later in Lycidas 
(line 175) we read ^^With Nectar pure his oozy Lockes he laves.^^ 
Clearly Shakespeare is still in Milton^s mind. The word hum- 
ming '' in Shakespeare and in Milton has no reference to the sound 
of the waves for someone under their surface, but carries more or 
less the meaning of murmuring.^^ 

Milton made the revision because he noticed that in line 154 he 
had used the phrase ''the sounding Seas,^" and that " the humming 
tide was a weaker repetition of the same thought. Accordingly 
he went back, perhaps unconsciously, to Pericles and took the word 
" whelming,'' a much stronger and better epithet, from the word 
"o'erwhelm" which occurs in the same line as his first word 
"humming." This explanation postulates a procedure highly 
characteristic of Milton, and seems likely, therefore, to be the 
correct one. 


Wesleyan University 


Theodokb H. Banks 


ETHBEEGE’S JULIA 

Durmg his residence at Eatisbon, Sir George Etherege engaged 
in a liaison with an actress whose Christian name according to 
Edmnnd Gosse was Jnlia.^ Mr. Gosse had probably read the mmu- 

'^Sevmiemth Century Studies (1883), ed. of 1814, p. 289. 
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script of Ethcrege^s letterbook rather hastily, and may be forgiven 
his mistake. However, subsequent biographers and editors of Ethe- 
rege, including Sybil Eosenfeld who edited the Letterhooh m 1928, 
have perpetuated the mistake.- The name of the actress is of no 
importance ; it is important that a misreading of Etlierege should 
be corrected. 

Ethcrcge refers to the actress five times in the LetterbooJc, but 
never by name.® He calls her “a comedian, a plain Bavarian, 
or a player.^^ Hughes, his treacherous secretary, makes much of 
the liaison in two long accounts of the affair,^ but he too refers to 
her only as a comedian.^^ 

The name Julia ” appears only in a letter to Mr. Cooke, dated 
November 28, 1687. Deploring his exile from London, Etherege 
makes the obvious comparison with Ovid: 

My weak fancy may well suffer here when the noble genius of Ovid was 
dejected at Pontus; and you cannot but forgive the fondness I have for 
London should I cry out when I shut this letter: Hei mihi quod Domino 
non licet iic tuo. In the mean time I comfort myself as well as I can, for- 
get Julia and suit my inclinations to the divertisements the climate affords, 
the best of which is hunting. 

hlanet sub love frigido. 

Venator tenerae coniugis immemor. 

Pray be not so malicious to let the meaning of this come to rny wife's ear.® 

This letter, the only one in the collection addressed to Cooke, 
was written about a year after Etherege’s adventure with the 
comedian. There is nothing in the context to indicate that 

Julia refers to the player; on the contrary, the intimation is 
that “ Julia is someone from whom Etherege is exiled. The key 
to the passage is the parallel between the situation of Etherege, 
relegated to a cold land among a barbarian people, and that of Ovid, 

® See The Leiterbooh of Sir George Etherege, pp. 117, 328, 388-94. Among 
others w^ho have accepted Julia” as the name of the actress are John 
Palmer, The Comedy of Manners, 1913, pp. 47-53; E. Beresford Chancellor, 
The Restoration RaJecs, 1926, p. 140; and H. P. B. Brett-Smith, The 
Dramatic Works of Sir George Etherege, 1927, l, xliii, xliv, xlv, xlvii, xlix. 

^Letterbook, pp. 117, 130, 190, 328, 338. 

* Letterbook, pp. 388, 390, 

^Letterbook, p, 203. The first quotation is from Ovid, Tristia, i, i, 2; 
the second is from Horace, Carmina, i, i, 26-6. 
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exiled to Tomis on the Black Sea.® According to the general belief 
of the seventeenth century, Ovid had been banished because he had 
dared to make love to Julia, the daughter of Augustus Caesar, 
Sandys was probably the immediate source of the old legend that 
Ovid was punished ^^for his too much familiarity with Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, masked under the name of Corinna.’^ Dry- 
den had ridiculed the story,® but tradition dies hard, A generation 
accustomed to the fiction, and acquainted wuth poetical references to 
it (such as Aphra Behn^s ^^Ovid to Julia”) ® would have imme- 
diately recognized the name of Julia in connection with Ovid as 
Etherege intended it. Julia,” therefore, must not be taken as the 
name of a real person, but as a literary allusion, and, perhaps at 
most, as a symbol for some of those kind charming creatures 
London affords,” for whom the amorous dramatist sighed in vain. 

J. Haeolb Wilson 

The Ohio State University 


WHY WAS CHAUCER SENT TO MILAN IN 1378? 

On May 10, 1378, Chaucer was given letters of protection to 
the court of Bemabo Visconti, on the King’s service. It was a 
secret mission, having to do with certain affairs touching with the 
expedition of the King’s wars.” Why was Chaucer (the most im- 
portant member of the mission) sent at this particular time to the 
court of a powerful Milanese lord, a tyrant who cowed the papacy? 

« The parallel had been drawn by an anonymous satirist much earlier, 
when Etherege had gone to Turkey in 1668 as a diplomat's secretary: 

Ovid to Pontus sent for too much Wit; 

Eth'redge to Turkey, for the want of it. 

Letterhooh, p 9. 

’ OvWs Metamorphoses Englished, 1632, "Life of Ovid.” Modern scholars 
agree that there was nothing to the story, and that, as one put it, “ Ovid’s 
offense was connected with the adultery which the Emperor’s grand- 
daughter Julia is known to have committed with Junius Silvanus m the 
same year, A. D., 8.” See H. E. Erankel, Ovid: A Poet Between Two 
Worlds^ 1946, p. 113. 

® Preface to the translation of Ovid's Bpistles, 1680. 

® Aphra Behn's Miscellany, 1685, p. 265. 

Etherege to Buckingham, Letterlooh, p. 416. 
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All evidence points to a momentons mission (more than conveyed 
in the document one involving a crisis m the history of western 
civilization, involving in fact the very fate of England itself. 

Just forty-four days before — and therefore time enough for the 
important news to reach London — Pope Gregory XI had died. His 
death, which would inevitably affect the outcome of the Hundred 
Years^ War, was the reason why Chaucer was sent to Milan : Gregory 
was French-born, but had returned to Eome from Avignon, despite 
the protest of the French king, only the year before. One reason for 
his removal to Italy was the fact that the Florentines had recently 
(1375) allied themselves with the old foe of the papacy, Bemabo 
Visconti. 

In every sense of the word this was a momentous time, the eve 
of that terrifying crisis, the Great Schism. For England it was 
especially so : her morale weakened by internal dissensions and the 
long war had reached low ebb, what with the death of the beloved 
heir to the throne, the Black Prince (followed by the passing of 
his senile father, Edward III), and the ascendance of a young 
king to the throne; the recent losses in France including even 
Aquitaine; the threatened invasion by the foreign foe; empty tills, 
the result of flagrant graft in high places ; the growing restlessness 
of the commons and an awakening nationalism, with its consequent 
tide of clerical opposition. 

Yet at this crucial hour in England's domestic and foreign 
history, it was thought safe by those in authority (Gaunt, it is to 
be remembered, was the power behind the throne) to send Chaucer 
into a labyrinth of intrigues in seething Italy, to entrust him with 
England's welfare, economic, political, religious. 

Surely we can glimpse something of Chaucer the man and poet 
in his diplomatic role : humor, gaiety, the ability to see the funny 
side of higher tilings, the artful jest — Si diplomats greatest weapon ; 
suavity, urbanity, casualness; tact, patience, spirit of compromise 
such as does not appear in the Nordic vehemence of Wycliffe; 
astuteness and knowledge of men, a divine commonsense ; worldly 
yet religious; integrity, public honor, a sense of responsibility; 
vision and practical idealism based on hard facts and realism; 
ability to charm the bark off a tree^^; a cool detachment and 
sense of irony; a cosmopolitanism all the more impressive when 
compared with Langland and Gower; loyalty to the state, the lepre- 
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sentative in fact of a rising middle class — ^the first case in English 
literary annals of an illustrious lay servant who was also an eminent 
man of letters. 

But some of these qualities are reflected in Chaucer^s poetry, 
poems cherished by generations of readers. 

E. P. Kuhl 

The State Vniversity of Iowa 


THE STIBSCEIBEES OF GEIMM’S G0BBE8P0NDANCE 

LITTEBAIBE 

A complete list of Grimm’s subscribers has never been revealed. 
The first edition of the Gorrespondance in which there were many 
gaps was published in 1812 by Buisson, based on a manuscript 
which he had purchased from an unlmown source.^ This manu- 
script is thought to have contained a note indicating the following 
subscribers : “ l’imp4ratrice de Eussie, la reine do Su4de, le roi de 
Polognsj la duchesse de Saxe-Gotha, le due des Deux-Ponts, la 
princesse her4ditaire de Hesse-Darmstadt, le prince George de 
Hesse-Darmstadt, et la princesse de Nassau-Saarbruck.” ® Tliis 
list has been repeated by later editors of the Gorrespondance.^ 

In discussing the question of subscribers in her sensational work 
on Eousseau in 1906, Mrs. Frederika MacDonald reproduced, from 
a supposedly unknown manuscript among Grimm’s papers at the 
Biblioth^que nationals, a list of paid subscriptions for the years 
1763-1766.^ Andre Gazes, in his recent book on Grimm, has given 
Mrs. MacDonald full credit for this revealing discovery and repro- 
duced her findings.® The presence in that list of the names of some 
of Grimm’s close friends (for example, Diderot, Helv4tius, M. and 
Mme Necker, and M. de la Live) led me to suspect that it could 

* Grimm, Oorrespondame HtUraire, n, 230-231, note of M. Tourneux. 

® lUd, 

® Ihid,j and Taschereau edition I, iii. 

* Frederika MacDonald, Jean Jacques Rousseau, a Uew Criticism r 39- 

\ tie first time a list given in a document 

hat will be found amongst Grimm’s papers preserved at the Bihlioihdaue 

subscriptions during the 

®Andr!4 Gazes, Qrimm et les EncyolopSdistes, pp, 43-44. 
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hardly be a record of Grimm’s subscribers. It is a well known fact 
that the Correspondarice litteraire was circulated outside of France, 
and that many of Diderot’s contributions to it (e. g., Le reve de 
d'Alembeit) remained unknown in France until the following 
century.® A careful comparison of Mrs. MacDonald’s list with a 
list of suliseribers to a print for the benefit of the Galas family 
(published by Maurice Tourneux in his edition of the Cor- 
respondance, from a manuscript which is also in the Bibliotheque 
nationale) ^ reveals some striking similarities. All names in Mrs. 
MacDonald’s list are found there, with identical amounts subscribed 
in almost every case. It seems certain that Mrs. MacDonald has 
given an incomplete copy of the same manuscript in view of the 
fact that her list does not total the amount indicated at the bottom. 
The Tourneux list is followed by a receipt signed on December 31, 
1766 by Anne-Eose Cabibel Galas and concerns in no way the 
identity oC Grimm’s subscribers. 

The whereabouts of the manuscripts purchased by Bnisson and 
used for the edition of 1812 remain unknown. Tourneux used 
manuscripts in the Ducal Museum at Gotha, at the Biblioth^ue 
nationale and at the Bibliotheque de 1’ Arsenal in Paris and in the 
State Archives in Moscow.® Another manuscript, which belonged to 
Queen Louise Ulnque of Sweden, is to be found in the Royal 
Library in Stockholm, but it contains material only for the years 
1763 and 3 772 and reveals nothing concerning Grimm^s sub- 
scril)ers.^ Diderot’s daughter is thought to have possessed a series 
of copies of the Oorrespondance along with all the works of her 
father.^® The inventory of Grimm’s own library, seized at the time 
of the Revolution, reveals thirty-four packages of papers unworthy 
of description. These may have contained copies of the Cor- 
respondance,^'^ but no trace of them is now to be found.^^ Thus 

®Cf. Herbert Dieckmaiin, mu (1938), 485. 

^ Grimm, oy>. dt,, xvi, 260: Mss., fr. nouv. acq. 1185. 

s Grimm, op, ett,^ i, ii (note of M. Tourneux) and viu, 224, note 2. 

® J. Viktor Joliaimson, Etudes sur Denis Diderot^ p. 201. 

10 /bid., p. 30. 

Charles Nisard, M^moircs ct correspondances historiques et Uttiraires, 
p. 93 : In a letter to guard, Meister mentioned the existence of 
fifteen or sixteen copies of the Ccrrespondance, one of which he thought 
might have been among Grimm^s papers. 

Grimm, op, ciL, xvi, 606 (note of M. Tourneux). 
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the only elne to the identity of Grimm^s subscribers is in the lost 
manuscript on which Buisson based the first published edition. 

The review of Mrs. MacDonald^s book by Gaspard Vallette in the 
Annales J.-J. Roussemi pointed out many erors, but this one did 
not come to light. It is interesting that Mrs. MacDonald, through- 
out her two volumes, constantly praises the excellent edition of M. 
Tourneux. She defends Eousseau against the charges of Sainte- 
Beuve and Scherer by stating that 

Critics would not take the trouble to really study Grimm’s Literary Cor- 
respondence: and no other information about his personality lay open to 
them but two directly opposite accounts, the one given in the Memoirs, the 
other in the Confessions?-^ 

It is regrettable that Mrs. MacDonald herself did not ^^take the 
trouble to really study Grimm^s Literary Correspondence espe- 
cially in the Tourneux edition. 

Joseph E. Smiley 

Columbia University 


MATTHEW AENOLD AND THE POWIS MEDAL AT 
OAMBEIDGE 

In Literature wnd Dogma Matthew Arnold indulges in a satiric 
jest at the expense of the University of Cambridge. He mildly 
rebukes the authorities of that institution for setting up publicly 
the idea of pleasure, life, and fecundity — ^the Lucretian hominim 
divomque voluptas, alma Venus — ^as ^^an object for their scholars 
to fix their minds upon and to compose verses in honour of.” He 
then pictures a procession composed of Vice-chancellor, bedels, 
masters, and scholars proceeding solemnly to the temple of Aphro- 
dite, in spite of the efforts of Thomas Eawson Birks, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, momentarily to restrain them — ^before he him- 
self joins in the throng, ^^his brows crowned with myrtle and 
scarcely a shade of melancholy on his countenance.” ^ 

Within a fortnight after the appearance of the book in the middle 
of February, 1873, a Cantabrigian signing himself ''An Authority 

Annales J.-J. Rousseau, 1907, m, 256-267. 

Frederika MacDonald, op, cit., n, 79-80. 

^Literature and Dogma (London, 1873), pp. 36-37, 
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m a Small Way” wrote to the Spectator, protesting (1) that the 
Earl of Powis, donor of the medal for the best poem in Latin 
hexameter verse^ and not the University, was responsible for the 
choice of subject from the first two lines of the De Rerum Natum 
and (2) that the prize-winning poem which Arnold had in mind 
contains nothing which the sweetest or more prudish of the Sons 
or Daughters of Light could reasonably object to ” “ 

The winner of the Powis Medal in 1872 was Samuel Henry 
Butcher (1850-1910). He survived the wiles of Alma Venus and 
his Alma Mater,” says Mr. E. Harrison, Eegistrar of the University 
of Cambridge, to whom I am indebted for this identification, and 
became, by a pleasing irony, the well-known translator of Homer 
and Aristotle and worker in the Arnoldian tradition of sweetness 
and light. 

William Blackbtjen 

Duke XJnwersity 


REVIEWS 


Dictionary of Word Origins, By Joseph T. Shipley, New York : 

The Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. xii -f 430. 

This book is made up of a short preface, the dictionary, and three 
appendices, one on doublets, another on words from names, and the 
third on given names, their sources and meanings. We are told on 
the cover that Dr. Shipley^s dictionary provides one of the best 
aids to an authentic knowledge of the English language because it 
deals with the history, the origins, the backgrounds, and the psycho- 
logical usage of words instead of merely factual meanings.” Tins 
seems to be a fair statement of Dr. Shipley’s aims, though he does 
not himself claim as much in his preface, and he does add an im- 
portant qualification there, of which the title gives no inkling, ^>iz., 
that of this great gathering of words [i. e. the rich and cosmo- 
politan English vocabulary] I have set down those that have origins 
at once interesting and enlightening.” 

To get an idea of Dr. Shipley’s selective principle I compared his 
list from habile to lazooha with Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
Dr. Shipley writes articles here for 26 words, and for another 48 

Arnold and the Cambridge Dignitaries,” The Spectator, xlyx 
(March 1, 1873), 276. 
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words he has references to other articles in the hook. However, the 
following, mostly common words, w-ere lacking: bach, bad, balance, 
balcony, ballad, ballast, ballet, balm, balsam, bamboo, bane, bamsh, 
banner, bard, barometer, baroque, barrotv, bass, batter, bawd. In 
this list I am skipping, too, several uncommon words that Shipley 
had not taken. 

Yet, it has obviously been Dr. Shipley’s practice to list the un- 
common, hard words, preferably if they are learned or if they are 
what he considers picturesque. His list of elements is a case in 
point, but in addition one can glean such flowers as abuccinate, 
amphigoury, anacampserote, bergamash, bombinate, curmudgeon, 
googol, jobation, herplunh, niminy-piminy, orotund, panjandrum, 
pygophagous, serendipity, schlemihl, zymurgy. 

On the other hand we look in vain for some of the simplest and 
oldest words in the language, such as the pronouns (except ye 
because of ye olde shoppe), the articles a and the, the common ad- 
verbs here,' there; yes and no, not even 0 yeah, which one would 
think might appeal to the facetious author. And, bad, big, end, 
eye, ear, father, fetch, get, give, idle, ill, meat, name, nose, rain, 
same, say, sea, see, sister, sing, snow, tail, toe, ware, way are all 
words conspicuous by their gbsence. 

Some other very common words are listed, to bo sure, but only 
with a reference to another article where the chances are that ihoy 
are mentioned only in passing. Thus be, see fehis ; have, see esepose ; 
hand, see pylorus. These words, the backbone of the language, do 
not interest Dr. Shipley, I suspect, because they just growed,^’ as 
he says in his preface. In the same preface Dr. Shipley talks about 
^^the basic democratic process in the shaping of speech.” That 
poses the question whether Dr. Shipley’s taste is democratic or 
whether we shall convict him of the snobbery that J espersen finds 
rampant in the English lan^age. At any rate his book should 
perhaps rather have been entitled A Selective Dictionary of Word 
Origins, 

A closer view of the articles themselves soon reveals that this is 
no ordinary lexicographical work. The articles deal not only with 
related words, nor only with words of similar meaning (synonyms), 
nor only with words of similar forms (homonyms), but nil those 
associations, and more tenuous ones to boot, are employed by the 
author in writing his sketches, little essays that are supposed to be 
illuminating and funny at the same time. Two samples will illus- 
trate the light style : The man who colors cloth says We dye to 
live,” and While run is found in AS. rinnan, yrnan it is not 
common ... we probably took it from ON. rinna, renna; up in 
the north cold folk have to keep moving fast.” 

This last instance brings up the question how reliable this lexico- 
grapher is. We are told that here is an authentic as well as lively 
dictionary,” and we see no reason why it could not be so, though 
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the man who sacrifices a methodical approach to a difficult subject 
has not only a harder time to keep the matter straight;, but also 
might fall into the error of confusing the reader instead of en- 
lightening him. 

I shall not check the new words of which Dr. Shipley gives the 
origin as well as the originator, if he knows him. Right or wrong, 
these etymologies cannot be overlooked by scholars and to that 
extent they are a contribution. Eor old and well established etymo- 
logies Dr. Shipley should have been able to base his book on the 
NED and other good etymological works. Actually I have found 
many samples in good and reliable agreement with the NED. 
Neither have I, in my cursory reading, spotted any flagrant misuse 
or mutilation of the familiar Latin material for instance. But one 
expects of an English etymologist that even if he does not know 
Middle English, Old English (AS.) and the Germanic (Teutonic) 
dialects as well as his Latin, at least he should have a clear general 
idea of the interrelationship of these languages and their relation- 
ship to English. But it seems to me that whenever Dr. Shipley 
abandons the guidance of his sources and tries combination on his 
own, his mind has more the characteristics of the famous American 
meltingpot (to which he pays due if indirect tribute m his preface) 
than the qualities of discerning common sense combined with that 
minimum of linguistic know-how without which the tracking of 
words becomes a meaningless procedure. 

A glance at his introductory notes is illuminating in this respect. 
His statement of Grimm’s law might have been clearer, but it is at 
any rate essentially correct. But what shall one say to an etymo- 
logist who thinks that mgel shows a dissimilation as compared with 
Gr. aggelos, and who defines cogimAe as follows : not immediately 
related, but from the same source. Italian and French are cognate 
languages, both from Latin ; fatherly and paternal are cognates, the 
first via AS through OHG fatar^ the second via L. through Gr. 
pater^ both from a word akin to Sanskrit pitar^ father.^’ This 
vagueness in tracing the history of words crops up every now and 
then. It is well illustrated by his explanation of oil : for oil is 
from AS. ele from OFr. oile, etc.” 

Within the Germanic (Teutonic) languages this muddled 
linguistic thinking is still more obvious. Of odd he says : The 
development of this word has been odd* It was OHG ort^ point, 
angle. By the time this came to OE as odde^ it had already acquired 
the sense of the odd point of the triangle. ...” It would, in the 
parlance of Dr. Shipley, be an odd fellow, who from reading this 
enlightening history of the word would know that the word in 
question was actually found in most of the Germanic languages : in 
OB as ord, in OHG as ort, in OSax as ord, and in 0 Scandinavian 
(ON. Olcel.) as oddr and that from this last-named source the 
word was introduced into ME (not OE !)• 

Old Norse, by the way, is not one of Dr. Shipley^s strong points. 

4 
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Under herserk lie tells us The Scandinavian hero Beserk , . . had 
twelve sons, Beserkers ... ; this is news to the Scandinavians. 
Under blatherskite he talks of ON llaihr, to talk nonsense; the 
translation shows that he intended the verb bladra. Under blot he 
mistranslates ON spotti^ under butt he quotes Icelandic blacka ^ to 
flutter/ but it should be blaka, as he would have discovered had he 
read the NED a little more carefully. His comments on the second 
element of blatherskite show that he is unaware of the etymological 
value of the doublets sA- : sk- in English. 

Now it may be unfair to examine Dr. Shipley too closely on the 
Scandinavian source material of the English language. But keep- 
ing strictly within the limits of English, I shall adduce his new and 
better etymology of Anglo-Saxon, The old etymologw may be all 
right, he admits, ^“^but more than Germanophobes point out that 
when the Teutons came to the British Islands, they found the Gaels 
(Celts) already there, and they used the Celtic term for them, 
an-gael, the Gael ; whence the name of the land and the language.^’ 
It probably makes no difference to Dr. Shipley that the NED tells 
us that Gael is a late (1810) adoption from Scotch Gaelic Gaidheal 
= Old Irish Gaidel or Qoideh 

As an instance of what may happen to Dr. Shipley when he tries 
his hand at morphology we quote his comments on fell : As 
with other causal forms, this is the past tense of the simple verb : 
fallj to go down; lie to be down; lay, to make go down; set, q.v. 
sit.^^ According to this formula set is a preterite of sit, and then 
presumably rear, raise preterites of rise, drench preterite of dnnh, 
etc. 

The compiler fares no better in his comments on pronunciation. 
His remark that the second element of Uatherslcite has shortened 
into the slang cheap skate is a case in point, quite apart from the 
fact that it seems more likely that skate, ^ the magpie/ is the older 
form. But the prize remark is probably the one on the pronuncia- 
tion of New York, given as an d propos to the word boot. Says 
Dr. Shipley: ^^Pronunciation of booty suggests that though a 
pirate may confuse booty and beauty, not even the most insensitive 
soldier would mistake a cutie for a cootie — ^mispronunciation of 
duty. New York, and other such words is the result not of inability 
but of laziness or carelessness. The sound of the city may be in- 
fluenced by the Yiddish Nu? — ^pronounced noo — ^meaning ‘^What 
of it?^ or ^What next?^ The former query indicates the state of 
mind that produces the mispronunciation.^^ 

There may be great fun in reading the book/^ as Burton Rascoe 
says, and in a certain class of people the book may arouse interest 
in etymology, but it certainly should not be called an authentic 
guide to the better use, understanding, history and background of 
the English language.^^ 

SteiFak Eikausson 

Johns Hopkins University 
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Gabriel Harvey's Cicero7%ianus^ with an Introduction and Notes by 
Haeold S. WiLSOisr and an English Translation by CI/Aeencb 
A. Forbes. University of Nebraska Studies in the Humanities 
No. 4. Lincoln : 1945. Pp. vii + 14:9. 

With the publication of Harvey^s Letter-Booh and his Margimlia 
it became possible to say that he ^ is better known to us than almost 
any Elizabethan writer^ {Marg,, p. 51); and now, with the re- 
publication and study of his Oiceronianus — to be followed, it is 
promised, by a similar edition of his Rhetor — ^we begin not only to 
know him well, but to respect him as a skilful and lively writer of 
Latin, and as a pioneer of some importance in educational theory in 
England. The present oration, introductory to a course given at 
Cambridge in 1576 on Cicero’s Post reditum in Senatu^ must be, 
from a European point of view, nearly the last in the succession of 
Renaissance diatribes, similarly entitled, for or against the exclusive 
imitation of Cicero. But, with the Rhetor, its real importance 
resides in being to all appearances the first public and enthusiastic 
propaganda for Ramist doctrine in England. 

For Harvey as for Ramus, Cicero remains the best model of style, 
but what is ‘ Ciceronian ’ and ' best ’ may be found in other good 
writers besides Cicero. The idea can be formulated as a petitiOj 
but practically it was not; and one may doubt if it is quite fair to 
charge Harvey with feeble reasoning on this score, and to leave it 
at that (p. 26). Similarly the merit of Ramus’ simplified logic- 
cum-rhetorie was not merely that it was ^ convenient in lightening 
the teacher’s task’ (p. 26) ; the teacher had now the heavier duty 
of trying really to understand Cicero and antiquity, and was not 
to be content with expounding phrases and figures (Text, pp. 88, 
95). The revolt against Cicero and the revolt against Aristotle 
were in the interest of a broader humanist program; and yet, as 
Wilson rightly says, neither the Method of Ramus nor the course 
Harvey was about to give had any other final aim than Imitation. 
To remain within the scope of imitation ; to question the authority 
of Cicero only to return to him as best; to turn from the Aristote- 
lians only, as Ramus professed, in search of the true Aristotle may 
seem but a mild sort of revolution. The storm it raised in the 
sixteenth century betrays an all-pervasive fear — ^the fear expressed 
by Ascham that Ramistry, the questioning of ^ Aristotle in Logicke 
and Tullie in Rhetoricke ^ would lead one ' either in Religion to 
have a dissenting head, or in the common wealth to have a factious 
hart.’ Even after Ramus had become a Protestant martyr, it took 
a man of Harvey’s bold and indeed indiscreet character to champion 
his views in academic circles. (Neither Ramus nor any one, by the 
way, could be ' King’s Professor of Philosophy and Eloquence at 
the University of Paris,’ p, 19). 

The text is reproduced from the Huntington Library copy, save 
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that errors noted in the original errata-sheet and certain other mis- 
prints have been corrected. We must regret that the times forbade 
the editors to collate the other copies known to them. In Preface 
and Commentary (p. 129) they signalize what they call a mistake 
in the errata-sheet, and hence read (p. 80) with the original text: 
Eant nunc polituli isti, qui Cisalpinos praeter Longolium omnes; 
qui cives qnoque Romani usurpari volunt, ut nuper etiam, si dijs 
placet, Mnretus, barbariae nescio cuius insimulant. The errata- 
sheet calls for the singular : civis . . . Romanus . . . voluit ; which 
can hardly be a ^ mistake^ arising ^from a corrector’s hastily as- 
suming that Muretus ” was the antecedent of qui.” ’ Surely the 
antecedent is meant to be ^ Longolium^; and in fact the chief event 
of LongueiPs career was his rhetorical defense of his Roman citizen- 
ship. The corrector clearly is Harvey himself. 

The translation is smoothly executed and on the whole sound, 
but not unspotted. The sentence (p. 54), Tullium vestrum cum 
alijs conferens . . . admirari illius coeperim, et suspicere ubique 
sui similem eloquentiam, does not mean ^ . . . to marvel at his 
eloquence and to admire its counterpart anywhere ’ [i. e, in other 
authors], but ^to marvel at and admire his everywhere consistent 
eloquence.’ At the bottom of p. 57 the translation gives: 
found . . . that, after spending last week reading Macrobius’ . . . 
Saturnalia and doing no reading from the classical period (such 
reading was an impossibility while I was busy studying the 
Saturnalia), I was fired with so intense ... a yearning for Marcus 
Tully that I decided I must return to him.’ The sentence, oriented 
from the present, says rather : ^ To speak for myself, ^-fter spending 
last week reading Macrobius’ . . . Saturnalia, and having read 
nothing since then (nor could I when busy composing the present 
speech), I now find myself ... so enamored of Tully that I 
think I must return to him.’ — Ego vero, qui proxima superiors 
hebdomads Macrobij . . . Dialogos legebam, nec ex eo tempore 
quicquam legebam, (neque enim profecto potui, ista commentans) 
tanto lam . . . M. Tullij desiderio incensus teneor, ut ad eum . . , 
redeundum existimem. — Harvey keeps up his pretense (p. 36) of 
having written Ciceronianus ^within five days or so.’ P. 58 (line 
23), ^utinam non me Eloquentia desereret’ is not accurately ex- 
pressed in ^ I hope that Eloquence will not desert me p. 84 (line 
12), ^fuere autem cum alia nonnulla, turn ipsa in primis eloquentia’ 
has a different emphasis from ^ Eloquence has been one such thing, 
not to mention many others p. 94 (line 13), the phrase ^ ex . . . 
commentaries ’ depends on ^ coagmentatum,’ not on ^ amplectuntur ’ ; 
p, 99 (bottom), 'for the public weal’ is not represented in the 
original. , 

In diction Harvey keeps within Ciceronian bounds; and the 
'independence’ discovered in the Introduction (p. 30), amounting 
to the single word ' rhetoricantem,’ is nothing, since Harvey pur- 
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posely brings the word in as a joke. He does allow himself some 
freedom with diminutives; and here an Elizabethan playfulness 
breaks through his Latin; but the suggestion (p. 121) that he 
coined ' politularum ^ (^not in Harper [!] or DuCange^) is doubt- 
ful; since this form (a favorite in both Giceronianm and Rhetor) 
he probably read in CicerO; Ad Fdm. 7. 33; whence Graevius ex- 
punged it in the next century. The note should be transferred to 
^ delicatulum ^ on p. 66. In general the Commentary is full and to 
the point; and shows an enviable familiarity with sixteenth-century 
rhetoric. We might ask for a note; or at least a reference to Har- 
vey^s Rhetor, ^ on NaturU; ArS; and Industria (p. 56) ; and on 
Harvey^s criticism of Ascham (p. 92) notice might have been taken 
of his reply to Hatcher {Marg., p. 217), where he speaks as though 
Ascham had been omitted from Ciceronianus, presumably from the 
roll of Latin stylists. Indeed the omission (p. 80) is in its way 
as striking as the open criticism of the Scholemaster, and one 
wonders if Harvey^s dealing with Ascham is as devoid of animus 
as Wilson thinks it is. 

James Hutton 

Cornell University 


Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition, By S. L. 

Bethell. Durham; N. C. ; Duke University PresS; 1944. 

Pp. xiii -j- 209. $3.00. 

Mr. BethelFs title and his frontispiece of a model of an Eliza- 
bethan theatre imply that this book is concerned with a study of 
Shakespearean plays fitted into the carefully studied theatrical 
environment of the Elizabethan drama. Various remarks of Mr. 
Bethell also imply that the study is primarily one of Shakespeare 
in the theatre. Granville-Barker^s Prefaces are half a dozen times 
referred to with respect. Theatrical knowledge is often held up as 
essential for the critic of Shakespeare. 

Certain aspects of Shakespearean scholarship . . . reveal the evil effects 
of substituting an imitation scientific method for the mature common sense 
and knowledge of theater, which are the best check upon extravagant theory 
and the best guide to a balanced evaluation of evidence. (P. 170.) 

The author seems to believe that his criticism is based upon a care- 
ful study of the Elizabethan theatre and that practical knowledge 
of the theatre serves as a constant check on his interpretation. 

All this is highly misleading. Mr. Bethell really belongs to the 
school of G. Wilson Knight, whom he constantly quotes. Eliza- 
bethan plays scarcely enter into the study at all. Besides Shake- 
speare, there are only seven Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan plays 
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even mentioned in the book, and these are the ones most familiar 
to all armchair critics — The Second Shepherds^ Pl^y, Everyman, 
Roister Doister^ Doctor Faustus, The Spanish Tragedy. The Eliza- 
bethan stage and the typically Elizabethan elements in Shakespeare^s 
work are, for the most part, ignored. The occasional references to 
Elizabethan stage conditions are superficial and often scarcely 
relevant. Indeed, Mr. BethelFs attitude toward the purely dramatic 
aspects of the plays is best expressed in his statement. 

Strip the poetry from a play of Shakespeare, and what is left but a 
rather haphazard story about a set of vaguely outlined and incredibly 
“stagey^’ characters? There is no originality of plot, little subtlety of 
psychological analysis, no immediately accessible propaganda. (Pp. 7-8.) 

No doubt it is this conception of Shakespeare the poet compared 
with Shakespeare the playwright which leads Mr. Bethell into 
statements so revealing of his idea of a working dramatist in the 
theatre as the one on pages 170-71 concerning the suggested revi- 
sion of Twelfth Night. 

Shakespeare seems to me to be the sort of writer who would i ather dash 
off a scene himself, than go to the bother of detailing its eontcut to a 
hack ; especially as he was a quick wi iter, hacks were slow, and hacks had 
to he paid. Nor can I persuade myself that Shakespeare would be bothered 
with revision; with his head full of Macheth or Antonp and Cleopatra he 
would hardly trouble himself to go back over Twelfth Night auain: indeed, 
the Twelfth Night phase being past, return would be difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The essence of Mr. BethelFs book is his idea of multi conscious- 
ness. It is most directly stated at the end of his first chapter. 

This is the core of my present thesis: that a popular audience, uncon- 
taminated by abstract and tendentious dramatic theory, will attend to 
several diverse aspects of a situation, simultaneously yet without confusion. 
(P. 25.) 

To sum up, I believe I am justified in asserting that there is a popular 
dramatic tradition, and that its dominant characteristic is the audience^s 
ability to respond spontaneously and unconsciously on more than one plane 
of attention at the same time. I shall call this the principle of multi- 
consciousness. Already, with the aid of some recent critics, we have dis- 
covered traces of the operation of this principle in the plays of Shakespeare, 
and we have found the same principle to hold of the popular theater and 
motion picture of today. (P. 26.) 

Multiconsciousness in audiences Mr. Bethell best illustrates from 
modem movies, especially those of Harold Lloyd and the Marx 
brothers in scenes when the actor steps out of his assumed role and 
addresses a ren^ark to the audience in his own person. This flexi- 
bility of conventional response, he thinks, is characteristic of the 
audience of Shakespeare’s time and accounts for many puzzling 
scenes in the plays. Unfortunately, the conduct of the modern 
movie audience is perhaps not our best clue to the reaction of the 
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audience at the Globe; moreover, many of the passages from 
Shakespeare cited as examples of an appeal to this multiconsciousness 
of the audience seem very far indeed from the sort of appeal illus- 
trated bv the best movie examples. 

The organization of the book and much of the material introduced 
do little service to the author in the development of his idea of 
multiconsciousness. Mr. Bethell has an unfortunate tendency to set 
up straw men in the interest of his theory. 

It has already been observed that the acting of female parts by boys was 
further complicated by the frequency with which the story demanded a 
male disguise. It is usually said that the boy would welcome relief for a 
time from the embarrassment of his unaccustomed garments and would 
probably act the better for being unencumbered. Since the investigation 
of Elizabethan theatrical conditions opened a new field of conjecture, 

practical ” explanations of this kind have been carried to excess. A hoy 
would soon learn to manage his skirts without thinking of them: gills do, 
and the talent is unlikely to be inherited. (P. 38.) 

He is frequently tempted into digressions by his disapproval of 
what he calls the naturalism of the Ibsen-Pmero type ” in the 
contemporary theatre. 

Although Sidney and Jonson siippoited a system of arbitrary conventions 
more exclusive of naturalism than the unconscious and flexible tradition of 
popular drama, the tiue end of this neoclassical striving for completeness of 
dramatic illusion lies not in Pacirie, but in Ibsen, in Eugene O’NeilPs Anna 
Christie, or, indeed, in the sophisticated naturalism of a modem Broadway 

success ” (P. 15.) 

I do not suggest that Rose Marie, or its most recent equivalent, is as 
good as As You Like It and bettei than A DolVs House, I am not concerned 
with lelative value at all — though if I were, I might hint at the superiority 
of the unsophisticated “ gangster ” or “ Western ” film to the theater of 
Mr. Priestley and Miss Sayeis. Modern popular entertainment, however, 
differs from the Elizabethan in being more calculatedly commercialized ; it 
is also depraved in values, superficial in ideas, false in sentiment, and 
insensitive to the quality of words. ThisJs due in particular to the neo- 
classical — later naturalistic — ^influence in criticism and the theater, which 
gradually lured the host minds away from the popular tradition. (Pp. 
19-20.) 

Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition contains a few 
illuminating suggestions about difficult scenes or passages in the 
plays, but they are so buried in irrelevance and so disguised with 
naive pretentions to theatrical knowledge that they are likely to be 
underestimated or ignored. Mr. Bethell suffers from the want of a 
severe and sympathetic editor. 

6. E. Benpluy 

Princeton University 
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The Humors <& Shakespeare’s Characters. By John W. Dkapeh. 
Durham : Duke University Press, 1945. Pp, vii + 126. 
$ 2 . 00 . 


It is one of the primary functions of scholarship to renew the 
significance of the literary masterpieces of the past through the re- 
creation of the intellectual milieux in which they originated. 
Without this they can never mean so much to our own generation as 
they did to the public for which they were originally written. 
Professor Draper offers a contribution toward the reconstruction of 
Shakespeare^s intellectual background. Without pretending to have 
exhausted the subject, he presents a study of the relationship 
between Shakespeare^s characterizations and the psychology gene- 
rally accepted in Renaissance England, the physiological psychology 
based upon the theory of the four humors. He is by no means the 
first modern scholar to labor in this field, yet he has a good deal to 
say which is new. 


Professor Draper restores the meaning to many passages in 
Shakespeare^s plays which have lost much of their original point: 
to Petruchio^s storming at his servants for placing mustard and 
‘'^over-roasted flesh,” both choleric foods, before his already too 
choleric bride (p. 52) ; to Menenius’ desire to cure ” Coriolanus’ 
‘^disease,” his choleric arrogance (p. 57) ; to Caesar^s reference to 
Cassius^ ^^lean and hungry look” (p. 47). More important, the 
writer has sketched the psychological pattern which Elizabethan 
audiences would have recognized in various characters ; the melan- 
cholic villainy of Don John, the sanguine magnanimity of Orlando, 
the choleric irascibility of Hotspur, the balanced level-headedness of 
Horatio. For documentation he has used a rather large number 
and a rather wide variety of scientific and semi-scientific works 
which were available to Elizabethan Englishmen in their own 
language. He does not attempt to show that Shakespeare drew upon 
any specific work, assuming instead Shakespeare's acquaintanceship 
with ""the general corpus of [psychological] doctrine” (p. 17) an 
assumption which few would deny. 

There are many cases, however, in which Professor Draper's 
humoral character interpretation is highly questionable. He con- 
siders Gonzalo, for instance, an example of the perfectly balanced 
complexion (p. 87). Surely Shakespeare would not treat the 
temperament of the Golden Mean with the satiric disrespect that he 
shows toward Gonzalo. Caliban, according to Professor Draper 
embodies some of the josser and more sordid of the melancholic 
traits (pp. 79-80). Thus interpreted, Caliban becomes a more 
evil and bestial character than most of us actually find in The 
Tempest It seems hardly reasonable to classify Angelo, ""a man 
whose blood Is very snow-broth” (If. for M,, i, iv, 57-58) as a 
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sanguine (warm and moist) person (p. 25). Angelovs sudden and 
furious love for Isabella is evidence of the irresistible power of erotic 
passion;, not of any natural warmth in Angelo’s temperament. In 
spite of their obesity, it is very hard to believe that Shakespeare 
intended Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch as phlegmatic men (p. 31). 
Their keen wit and effervescent good spirits seem hardly in keep- 
ing with the sluggishness characteristic of the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. Antony also is hard to fit into the phlegmatic category (pp. 
41-43, 111-12). He seems rather to be sanguine (blood is the 
humor of the voluptuary) with perhaps a touch of choler (the 
humor of the high-mettled and warlike). One could cite other 
instances. 

It would be quite idle, of course, to insist that in Antony Shake- 
speare is presenting a sanguineous-choleric man. The point is that 
in humoral interpretation of characters great disagreement is 
possible, perhaps inevitable. Hot many of Shakespeare’s characters 
fit neatly into the humor categories. The Elizabethan playgoer, if 
he looked for a humoral pattern in each important character, might 
have found himself thoroughly confused. One suspects that the 
Elizabethan playgoer was not greatly inclined to look for such pat- 
terns, although undoubtedly he was interested when he saw them, 
and that he was not too much disturbed if the playwright ignored 
them altogether. One suspects that Shakespeare was much less 
concerned with them than Professor Draper assumes. 

There is no question that the study of Renaissance medicine and 
psychology can do much toward illuminating Shakespeare’s plays. 
Shakespeare’s language is full of expressions borrowed from medical 
and psychological science, and these expressions need footnoting. 
The very frequency of such language in the works of Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan writers indicates the degree to which scientific 
theory had penetrated Elizabethan thought. Many of Shakespeare’s 
characterizations, moreover, show the influence of the physiological 
psychology. Dan John’s villainy is due in part to his melancholy; 
Autolycus’ continual light-heartedness is doubtless due to a sanguine 
humor; Hotspur’s irascibility reveals a choleric complexion; the 
story of Timon of Athens is, as Professor Draper points out, a case 
history of melancholic degeneration of personality. Scholarship 
can reveal to the modern reader what the Elizabethans saw in these 
persons. Yet the commentator should not look too hard for scien- 
tific influences. If he does, he may, like Polonius, begin to see 
camels and whalesi in the clouds. 

Liwuenoe Babb 

Michigan State College 
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Fxilke Gremlle, Poems and Dramas. Edited by Geoffrey Bul- 
LOUGH. New York: OUP, 1945. 2 vols. Pp. xi + ^^3, five 
plates; pp. 284, four plates. $15.00. A Sermon preached at 
Lincoln's Inn ly John Donne. Edited by G. E. Potter. Palo 
Alto: Stanford Press, 1946. Pp. vii + 71. $2.00. Sir 

Thomas Elyot^ Of the Knowledge which maJceth a Man. 
Edited by E. J. Howard. Oxford, Ohio: Anchor Press, 1946. 
Pp. xxxii + 260, $5.00. Onpid and Psyche, hy Shaherly 
Marmion. A critical edition with an account of Marniion's 
Life and Works. Edited by Alice Nearing. Philadelphia : 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp, 202. 

The first duty of all literary historians is to make the works of 
writers available to modern readers. The editing of texts is 
probably more important than the writing of books that settle a few 
minor problems about an author^s life or the genesis of his work. 
But what is a good edition? It is, it seems to me, the presentation 
of a clear text with a cogent account of how the text was established. 
In addition to this it should have an adequate glossary, variant 
tables if they are required, a commentary that indicates the sources 
of the writer^s quotations, and perhaps a biography that enables 
the reader to orient himself. Most editors attempt to go beyond 
these limits in that they supply essays on the author’s ideas, in- 
tangible sources, etc. The latter additions are quite important in 
the case of major writers on whom scholars have worked for genera- 
tions, but most modern editors are forced to limit their attention to 
minor writers, men on whom they alone are the world’s authority. 
As a consequence, whenever they attempt to go beyond the minimum 
requirements of an editor, they get into difficulties. 

Professor Bullough’s edition of Greville is, I think, a case in 
point. An edition of Greville has long been needed, and Bullough’s 
edition, which is based on an apparently careful scrutiny of texts 
and manuscripts, is just what we want. But Bullough attempts to 
go beyond the minimum requirements. He supplies us with little 
essays on Greville^s influences and ideas that really get nowhere, 
because, along with his textual labors, Bullough had not time to 
investigate these matters thoroughly. There is, for example, a 
pleasant little essay on the influence of Seneca and Calvinism on 
Greville, which would be quite passable for a graduate student to 
present in a seminar, but is far too amateur to be part of a definitive 
edition. The essay on A Treatie of Humane Learning and the 
commentary on the poem are further examples. To supply a good 
commentary on this poem and to write a proper introduction to it 
would require a painstaking study of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
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epistemology, but Bullough has made no such attempt and hence 
his work will confuse rather than enlighten the reader. Scholars 
should be grateful to Bullough for supplying them with a complete 
and well-printed text of Greville, his other labors could well have 
been spared. 

Professor Potter has had the good fortune of discovering in 
Harvard Nor. 4506 a better text of Donne’s sermon on Ps. 38: 9 
than the one known previously, the Dowden text which has been 
given to scholars by Merton in a facsimile (1921) or by Mrs. Simp- 
son in the appendix to her study of Donne’s prose. There is no 
question that Potter’s find does much to enhance Donne’s reputa- 
tion as a preacher; I had always wondered how Donne had failed 
to do better on this occasion when he appeared before his old friends 
at Lincoln’s Inn ; now I can see that it was a copyist not Donne who 
was at fault. Potter’s introduction to the sermon is completely 
pertinent and his notes illuminate obscure places in the text. 
Besides making a rare text available to us. Professor Howard’s 
reprint of Elyot is a model of typography. The format is little 
short of a miracle because it gives one the impression of being a 
facsimile without being so. There are a short bibliographical intro- 
duction, textual notes, and an index ; we are allowed to come to our 
own conclusions about all other matters. Elyot is certainly a more 
important figure in the history of English thought than is usually 
supposed ; he is a norm for upperclass opinions of the early Tudor 
age. When Howard has succeeded in bringing out all of his 
writings, as he promises in his preface, we shall know more about 
the intellectual atmosphere of this era than we do now. 

Mrs. Nearing’s edition of Marmion’s long and very dull poem is 
just a doctoral dissertation, but even so it might well serve as a 
pattern to maturer editiors. The poem has been printed before by 
Saintsbury, but Mrs. Nearing does not suffer from Saintsbury’s 
faults of haste and sloppiness; hence she is able to clean up the 
textual tangles that enshroud this poem. The text is preceded with 
an excellent short biography, an essay on the text, a study of the 
sources and genre of the poem, and an historical account of the 
appearance of the legend in other poets. Her explanatory notes 
are almost too complete; I should not have glossed allusions to 
Avernus, Phlegeton, etc., but Mrs. Nearing is probably a better 
Judge of the current ignorance of classical mythology than I am. 
My only regret is that Mrs. Nearing did not choose to edit a better 
poet, like Carew or Waller, but now that she has shown her compe- 
tence, perhaps she will. 


Dok Cameeon Aleeit 
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A Chech List of English Plays: Idli^UmO. By Gertkudb L. 
Woo‘i>wAitD & James G. McManaway. Chicago: The New- 
berry Library, 1945. Pp. 155. 

Miss Woodward of the Newberry Library and Dr. McManaway of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library have, in the words of their preface, 
recorded ^^the plays and masques, with the variant editions and 
issues, printed in the English language in the British Isles or in 
other countries during the years 1641 to 1700 inclusive,” and given 

the location of copies in a number of American libraries.” Edi- 
tions and issues of Elizabethan and early Stuart as well as Common- 
wealth and Restoration plays are listed, and some of the more im- 
portant Anglo-Latin plays are included as well. In spite of the 
difficulties imposed by the war years, when the cooperating libraries 
were understaffed and rare book collections sometimes removed 
for safe-keeping, the work has been done with thoroughness and 
care, and an extremely useful volume has been produced. 

Like all check lists and library catalogues, the present volume 
preserves certain quaint attributions of authorship, as W'hen it 
places Lady Alimony (certainly written shortly before its publi- 
cation in 1659) under the names of Robert Greene and Thomas 
Lodge, but it is inevitable that bibliographers should defer some- 
what to the eccentricities of earlier bibliographers. Card catalogues 
usually list, as do Woodward and McManaway, The Traytor, 1692, 
under the mysterious name of Antony Rivers instead of under that 
of James Shirley where it truly belongs; no doubt the compilers 
were more anxious to aid the reader in locating the books than in 
establishing matters of authorship. There is a good deal of helpful 
cross-indexing in the list. In noting variant editions and issues, 
the list often supplements and corrects existing knowledge and 
should prove indispensable to collectors and librarians, but its 
more notable service is to readers and literary historians. Unlike 
Elizabethan plays, practically all of which are available in modern 
editions and may be read in any good university library, the 
majority of Commonwealth and Restoration plays must be read, 
if read at all, in those centers which possess the relatively scarce 
early editions. The student^s first task, after he turns from the 
major dramatists, is to locate the texts. Woodword and McManaway 
provide the information that all but a dozen or so of the 1340 item’s 
published between 1641 and 1700 are available in the sixteen 
American libraries which checked the list. Anyone intent upon 
reading all of Commonwealth and Restoration dramatic literature 
could make an excellent beginning in Boston, New Haven, New 
York, Philadelphia, or Chicago before proceeding to Washington, 
D. C., or San Marino, California, where he could practically com- 
plete his task. On what proportion of this material is worth read- 
ing we need not commit ourselves, but the student will find reward- 
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ing bypaths and -will feel grateful for the scholarly guidance of the 
hTewberry cheek list. 

Alfbed Habba-Gb 

University of Pennsylvania 


Walt Whitman HandhooJc. By Gay Wilsoi^ Allen. Chicago: 

Packard and Company, 1946. Pp. xYiii+ 560. $3.00» 

Undaunted by the magnitude of the Whitman corpus. Professor 
xillen attempts not only to summarize the vast scholarship in the 
field but also to select and evaluate the significant contributions.^^ 
Purthermore, realizing that all phases of Whitman's thought and 
art have not been sufficiently investigated, as, for instance, sources 
and influences. Professor Allen also attempts to fill in some of the 
gaps ... in order to give a well-rounded account of the poet and 
his work.” Although he has produced a volume indispensable to the 
research student, it is not yet entirely satisfactory as a general 
Handbook, However, with comparatively few improvements, this 
purpose may be fulfilled. 

In the first chapter, all of the major biographies from Burroughs 
to Canby are summarized and analyzed. Proper tribute is paid to 
the work of Perry and Binns, but, for Professor Allen, the prodi- 
gious researches of Holloway and the Freudian interpretations of 
Catel culminated in 1933 in the most extensive study of the edi- 
tions and of Walt Whitman’s place in world literature. . . . 
Frederik Schyberg’s Walt Whitman/^ According to Professor 
Allen, no one before Schyberg had examined all the editions to 
discover Whitman’s biography in the changes and growth of the 
editions.” It is difficult to understand how such a deductive 
biographical method can be the ^^culmination” of objective bio- 
graphical research. The author’s attitude toward biographers of 
Whitman is clearly expressed in the summary of this chapter where 
he states that In the attempt to solve psychological mysteries, to 
understand the poet’s sex pathology, to expose his sublimated 
search for companions, to establish literary sources, and the dozens 
of other curiosities of Whitman scholarship and biography — all too 
often these searchers have neglected the importance of Whitman’s 
message and his indisputable world-wide influence.” One wonders 
whether the author is confusing biography and criticism. 

The volume is most useful in the second chapter where Professor 
Allen, having thoroughly mastered Whitman, details and discusses 
the contents of each of the nine major editions of Learns of Grass, 
With constant emphasis upon Whitman’s shifting poetic intentions, 
he provides the reader with a panorama of the growth of the poems. 

The succeeding chapters comprise short summaries of pertinent 
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philosophic concepts — mysticism, pantheism, personalism, etc, — as 
well as a survey of Whitman's social ideas from 1841 to 1888. 
Although the survey is satisfactory, some confused thought appears 
in the passages on philosophy. To cite one example : One of the 
poefs key-words is identity. Notice in the above quotation that it 
IS associated with ^ nebulous float,’ cohering,’ and ' preparation,’ 
all words suggesting cosmic evolution.” Furthermore, fifteen pages 
are devoted to the Chain of Being ” although it is admitted that 
Whitman may have been unaware of the resemblances between his 
assumptions and those once associated with the Chain metaphor.” 
But the influence of Rousseau is not discussed because “ it is not 
an influence which can be weighed objectively.” 

After an excellent resume of the available material on Whitman’s 
literary technique, the concluding discussion of Whitman and 
world literature is rather disappointing. As Professor Allen ad- 
mits, Even to outline the complete story qf Whitman’s reception 
and influence as a World Poet is obviously a task too great for the 
confines of this chapter.” Thus, following discussions of Whitman 
in England, Prance, and Germany, there is a rapid survey of 
Whitman’s reception in some of these other countries. ...” Such 
cursory treatment is regrettable. 

The book is carefully annotated and misprints are few. For those 
who wish to correct copies, the following errors are recorded: 
Brooklyn Art Museum should be Brooklyn Art Union (p. xiii) ; 114 
should be 14 in footnote 111 (p. 173) ; il8 should be 18 in footnote 
141 (p. 193) ; yVar Memoranda should be Memoranda During the 
War (p. 220) ; 1889 should be 1879 (p. 221); the backstrip of the 
1856 edition is correctly described on p. 127 but incorrectly 
described on p. 227 ; the principle of conservation of energy is the 
first, not the second, law of thermodynamics (p. 261); (I860) 
should be (1868) (p. 477). There is no adequate treatment of 
Whitman’s early poetry and it is strange to find a Whitman Hand- 
loolc which does not refer to the files of The Conservator, A list 
of the important Whitman collections in public institutions would 
have also been helpful. It is to be hoped that the second edition will 
possess more objective data and less critical theory. Of such is the 
nature of handbooks. 

Eollo G. Silvbb 

Brocktor^i Mass. 


Walt Whitman: The Trent Collection. Compiled by Ellen" Fean- 
CEs Feet. Durham, N. C. : Duke DniTersity Library, 1945. 
Pp. 148. 

The publication of this descriptive catalogue of Whitman, material 
in Duke XJniversity Library constitutes a high-water mark in Whit- 
man bibliography and scholarship. The amount of this authentic 
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material still unpublished has not been generally realized. Much 
of it comes from the collection of Dr. Eichard Maurice Bucke. Since 
he had first choice of Whitman's bterary effects^ he naturally secured 
desirable items. Mrs. Anne Montgomerie Traubel, who was present 
at the division, writes to me : “ The material, which came to the 
literary executors under Whitman's will, was divided among them. 

. . . The procedure was that each lot should be assigned to each 
man in rotation by seniorit}^ — Bucke, Earned, Traubel.^^ 

When I examined the Bucke collection entire before it was sold, 
I found it more complete and illuminating than the Whitmaniana 
given to the Library of Congress by Thomas B. Earned, or the 
portions of the Whitman material belonging to Horace Traubel that 
I have been allowed to see. H. L. Mencken said that it was a 
national asset and that he would help me to publicize the import- 
ance of purchasing it, by private donations, for the Library of 
Congress. None of the newspapers or periodicals to which I 
appealed at that time saw fit to endorse this plan. Thus Walt 
Whitman^s own prophetic words about his manuscripts, ^^a vast 
batch left to oblivion,^^ narrowly escaped fulfillment. 

Bucke had planned to donate his entire Whitman collection to 
the Boston Public Library. As he died suddenly by accident, with 
no specific provision for its disposition, this intention was never 
carried out. But since a major portion of it has now been reas- 
sembled in the Trent Collection, it may be available eventually for 
the use of Whitman lovers and scholars, as Bucke wished it to be. 

Among the unique items must be mentioned Whitman's volumin- 
ous holograph manuscripts, including versions of both published 
and unpublished prose and poems, as well as autobiographical notes. 
Letters by Whitman and members of his family, and intimate 
friends, supply a rich cache of biographical material. The poet^s 
reading can be traced in detail through numerous clippings with 
his annotations, and through extensive manuscript records of his 
study of literature in all forms. 

There are valuable sources for research besides the wealth of 
manuscripts from the Bucke collection. The number of books, 
pamphlets, and articles by and about Whitman runs into the 
hundreds. The Table of Contents, divided into twelve sections, 
includes Manuscripts, Clippings, Proof Copies, Editions of Whit- 
man, Books and Periodicals, Poems Set to Music, Bibliographies 
and Catalogues, Portraits, and Miscellaneous Items. 

Special praise is due not only to Miss Prey, but to others who 
assisted in the admirable editing of this volume, particularly to 
Clarence Gohdes, Eollo G. Silver, and Alfred P. Goldsmith. 

Vivas to Dr. and Mrs. Josiah C. Trent, the American-spirited 
benefactors who made this publication possible. May many other 
magnanimous spirits follow the trail that they have blazed ! 

CLirTOiT Joseph Furness 

Neto England Conservatory of Music 
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besides Professor Nichol Smith, whose favourite century is the 
eighteenth. 

The volume opens with a portrait of Professor JSTichol Smith, 
admirably drawn by Sir Muirhead Bone; and closes with a list of 
his writings which includes a number of unsigned pieces identified 
by the compiler, Professor P. P. Wilson. Between these two notable 
contributions there are, in addition to a brief Preface containing a 
graceful and Just characterization of Professor Nichol Smith and of 
his work at Oxford, eighteen essays or notes by fifteen Englishmen 
(two of them — Mr. Collins Baker and President Herbert Davis — 
domiciled in the United States), and three Americans — Professors 
Sherburn, J. L. Clifford, and Pottle. Mr. C, S. Lewis comes first 
with a vigorous yet very moderate defence of Addison, for which 
there could have been nothing but praise had he not chosen to 
ventilate anew a long-standing prejudice against Humanism (see 
The Pilgrim's Regress, 1933, pp. 126-7), which leads him into an 
unconvincing depreciation of Pope and Swift for Addison^s bene- 
fit. He is followed by President Davis, who discusses SwifPs con- 
ciseness; by Mr, Harold Williams, who competently examines Deane 
SwifPs editorial treatment of The Journal to Stella, and comes to 
a favourable conclusion ; by Professor Sherburn, who contributes a 
substantial study of Pope at Work,’^ based largely on surviving 
manuscripts now in the Pierpont Morgan and Houghton Libraries ; 
and by Mr. John Butt, who writes discriminatingly and soundly 
on The Inspiration of Pope^s Poetry.^’ It is not possible here to 
speak of all the remaining essays; but Professor James Suther- 
land's Some Aspects of Eighteenth-Century Prose, Professor 
Eenwick^s Notes on Some Lesser Poets of the Eighteenth 
Centurv/^ and Professor Pottle’s ^^The Power of Memory in 
Boswell and Scott ” cannot be passed by in silence. The first two, 
with Mr. Collins Baker’s essay, show how interesting and illumi- 
nating the comprehensive survey could have been, had it been 
carried further; — and Professor EenwicFs unpretentious essay, in 
addition, is the most thoughtful piece in the book. Professor 
Pottle’s essay, finally, is remarkable not only for acuteness, but for 
the range of fruitful suggestion and comment into which he is led 
in his discussion of the interplay of memory and imagination. 

The book contains one cancel (pp. 159-60) to awaken curiosity; 
one obvious misprint (p. 113, 1. 19) ; and a mistake about Burke 
which leaps to meet the American eagle eye (p. 256, 1. 8), and 
which strikes in the more forcibly because it comes in the midst of 
a patronizing and contentious essay, by Professor Geoffrey Tillot- 
son, on Matthew Arnold and Eighteenth-Century Poetry,’^ 

Eobeoeit Shafee 

Univ&rsity of Cvnoinnati 


5 
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Os Liisiadas by Luf s db Gamoes, Edited with Preface, Introduction 
and Notes by J. D. M. Eoed. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 451. $4.00. 

Since its first appearance in 1572 the immortal epic of the 
Portuguese nation has had many editions and has been put into 
English verse several times by various admirers of Camdes. How- 
ever, Professor Eord is the first to bring out an edition with 
Portuguese text and English notes. 

A most scholarly presentation of the Lusiads for the English 
readers was that of Eichard P. Burton whose verse translation 
appeared in 1880.^ This edition was accompanied by a biography 
of the poet and copious notes on the text. While cognizant of the 
worth of Burton^s effort. Professor Ford was also aware of his short- 
comings as a versifier, so that in 1940 he had the more acceptable 
seventeenth century translation of Sir Eichard Panshawe reprinted 
by the Harvard University Press. With the growth of interest in 
the teaching of Portuguese in America during the war years, the 
publication of a school text edition of Os Lusiadas was an obvious 
need. 

There are, of course, such editions designed for Portuguese 
speaking students. Perhaps the best of these is that of Carolina 
Michaelis de Vasconcellos published in Lisbon in 1931.^ This has 
copious notes but is not too suitable for use in the American class- 
room. Obviously, each successive editor has the advantage of 
standing on the shoulders of his predecessors, and Professor Pord 
would be the last to disavow his debt both to Burton and to Dona 
Carolina. Nevertheless, close comparison of the three texts will 
reveal that the Pord edition is much more extensively annotated 
than any previous one. The author has drawn upon his own 
knowledge of Greek mythology to clarify many of the poet’s classical 
references. Also he is no stranger to the history of the Portuguese 
in India, having published in 1936 a hitherto unedited eyewitness 
account of the siege of Diu in 1550.® A further advantage of the 
Pord edition is found in the many linguistic explanations for which 
the editor has dipped into his wide knowledge of Hispanic pho- 
nology and morphology. 

To increase the resemblance of his epic to the Aeneid Camoes 

^Burton’s two volume translation of the Lusiads was published by 
Bernard Quaritch in London in 1880. In 1881 the same publisher brought 
out Burton’s Camoes : His Life and his Lusiads, A Commentary. This was 
also a two volume work containing a biography and copious notes on the 
various cantos of the epic. 

® Os Lusiadas de Luis de Camdes, Bdi^So Nacional, Imprensa Nacional de 
Lisboa, 1931. 

« Leonardo Nunes: Crdnica de dom Jodo de Castro, Edited with an 
Introduction by J. D. M. Eord. Harvard University Press. Cambridge 
1936. ® ' 
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has ornamented and embellished his narrative with many references 
to the gods of Mt. Olympus. Indeed they even play a direct part 
in the story for while Bacchus seeks to bring disaster on the 
expedition, Venus and her nymphs are ever on hand to see that his 
machinations do not succeed. All this accompanying phantasma- 
goria comes alive under the able annotation of the Ford edition. 
Furthermore, Camoes was not content merely to sing the exploits 
of Vasco da Gama. The epic relates the history of all the Portuguese 
kings to date, as well as recounting the exploits of many explorers 
and conquerors who come after da Gama. All of the many obscure 
historical and geographical references involved in the vast sweep 
of Camdes^ poem are ably clarified by the editor and the reader is 
thus enabled to get his head out of the trees and behold the forest. 
Thanks to Professor Ford, the American student will now be able 
to\ appreciate fully the genius of Luis de Camoes, author of one of 
the few successful latter day epics. 

Donald F. Beown 

Johns Hopkins University 


Chansons de Geste. By Chanoine Akthtte Sideleau. Collection 

Humanitas. Montreal: Les Editions Lumen. 1945. Pp. 312. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

This collection of extracts from fourteen different chansons de 
geste, accompanied by prose translations into modern French, is 
not designed for scholars but rather for cultivated amateurs who 
may wish to gain some idea of the ancient epics without devoting 
too much time to their archaic language. The extracts are arranged 
in three groups according to the old classification — gestes du roi, 
de Garin de Monglane, de Boon de Mayence — and within each 
group the translations appear in their biographical sequence in- 
stead of in the order of their composition. Thus, for example, in 
the five passages from the geste du roi excerpts from Adenet^s late 
Berthe au grand pied (hardly an epic at all), from Aspremont, and 
from the Pilerinage de Charlemagne precede those from the 
Chanson de Roland and the Couronnement de Louis (arbitrarily 
included in this geste instead of in that of Garin de Monglme). 
The volume also contains a short general introduction and some 
slight prefatory notes before each of the selections. 

The translations which aim to be literal occasionally violate the 
texts, but, more important, they are needlessly prosaic and seldom 
convey any notion of the varied poetic effects of the originals. Nor 
do the introduction and notes compensate for this deficiency by an 
adequate study of the differing literary qualities of the passages 
selected. Furthermore, by ignoring chronology of composition the 
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arrangement blurs the history of the development of the epic with- 
out offering anything of value in exchange since the individual 
extracts are too short to arouse interest in the legendary ancestors 
and descendants of the heroes. 

Despite excellent intentions, therefore, the anthology achieves its 
purpose to only a limited extent. It gives a picture of the diversity 
of the old plots and a sense of how they were fashioned. Some of 
the passages manage to reveal their original beauty even in their 
dull, modern dress. But cultivated amateurs would probably receive 
a more accurate impression of the chansons de geste from a single 
sensitive translation like Bedier^s version of the Boland than from 
all these short, unimaginatively rendered fragments of disparate 
texts.^ 

Gbace Erank 

Bryn Mawr College 


The Dance of Death, . . . Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1945. Pp. xi + 32. $1.50. 

This facsimile of The Dance of Death makes available to a wider 
audience one of the many treasures in the Lessing J. Eosenwald 
Collection, now an important part of the Library of Congress. It 
is a copy of the Latin edition of the Dance printed at Paris in 1490 
by Guyot Marchand for the publisher, Geoffroi de Marnef. The 
learned and highly readable introduction by William M. Ivins, Jr., 
of the Metropolitan Museum, briefly reviews the printing and 
illustrating of incunabula and reminds us that this monument of 
book illustration is simply one of many expressions of an artistic 
theme common in the later Middle Ages. The twenty-four woodcut 
blocks, each of which fills approximately half of a quarto page, were 
copied skillfully from paintings done in 1424 on the walls of the 


A few observations among many must suffice. Modern scholars would 
hardly agree that the cho/nsons de geste are ** Phistoire avant les his- 
toriens^^ (10). Berthe is rightly characterized as a roman d*aventure 
rather than an ipop^e (then why include it as the opening selection?) 
but its literary form is disposed of by ” le po^me est compost alternative- 
ment de laisses masculines et feminines. II y a lii un effort remarquable 
pour renouveler la po4sie 4pique” (17). “Berte gist adens" is not 
Berthe git nue (26). Scholars now date the PHerinage after 1130 
possibly even after 1150, rather than “an d4bnt du 12. sifeele” (44). The 
point of Aimeri’s boast is lost when “la verrez barbes traire ” is' mis- 
verrez lui tirer la barbe,” and erugolet is not 
do«614 ( 57 ) . N ont guarnemrat que toz ne reflambeit ” becomes a prosaic 

“les azures flamboient « (67; cf. Bddier’s “pas une armure qui toute 
ne flamboie ) ; sans nul mauvais art” becomes “bonne” (271 • “Mtna” 
is “m4chant” (217) ; “au gent cors henor4” is "charmante” (223) etc 
Oliver’s boast is of course omitted, but so are lines elsewhere (e.g 219 
221), all without warning. ' s 
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cemetery then to be found on the right bank of the Seine near the 
Cite; these murals soon became one of the major points of interest 
in fifteenth-century Paris. The series was accompanied by a text 
attributed to Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris. These 
French verses were first printed in 1485 and were followed by the 
Latin edition of 1490, now reproduced. One might reasonably 
assume that so exquisite a facsimile as this would be the product of 
one of the better private presses specializing in fine craftsmanship. 
It is all the more gratifying, then, to know that our Government 
Printing Office is sponsoring work of this type and making it 
available at so reasonable a price. Of particular interest to the 
student of fifteenth-century typography and illustration as well as 
of French and Medieval Latin, this handsome book is one which 
medievalists in general will enjoy owning. The only cause for 
regret is that the obvious plan of the volume precluded any 
attempt to deal with the many interesting features of the text 
itself. 

Thomas A. Kirby 

Louisiana State University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Prince Henry and English Literature, By Elkiit Calhoun 
Wilson. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1946. Pp. 
187. $3.00. The charm which Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
J ames I, exercised upon those who knew him and the admiration he 
aroused in the English nation at large are well loiown. Un- 
fortunately his connections with English literature seem to have 
been extremely slight, with the result that Mr. Wilson is not able to 
make out of the writings concerning him the interesting and signi- 
ficant book that he previously gave us on Queen Elizabeth. Indeed 
the author complains in his preface that he found his materials 
somewhat untractable. 

Prince Henryks connections with literary men appear to have 
come about mostly in the way of friendship with the literary figures 
in the court circle — except for Raleigh, whom was obliged to 
visit in prison : One does not gather that he had any influence upon 
their writings or even that he himself had any more than ordinary 
interest in literature as such. Fifty pages are devoted to the 
elegies (in Greek, Latin and English) written upon Henryks death. 
Very few of them are of any interest, as the author admits. How- 
ever, they do provide a useful background to Milton^s Lycidas, for 
it was to exactly such a memorial collection as these are that 
Milton^s elegy was contributed and he must have been thorougly 
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familiar with the type. In addition to the anthologies on Henry’s 
death there appeared similar ones on the death of Queen Anne in 
1619 and of King James in 1625, as well as others on Thomas 
Bodley, Sir Eoland Cotton and such people. 

It IS not Mr. Wilson’s fault that Prince Henry is a less fruitful 
subject than Queen Elizabeth, but we may wonder why he thought 
the job was worth doing. A much better field might be found in the 
elegies on Sir Philip Sidney, and it is to be hoped that we may 
have some day a volume on this subject. Practically none of Sidneys’ 
works had appeared before his death, yet the memorial poems have 
a number of interesting references to them. 


Brown University 


LEICESTEK BRABNEB 


Three American Travellers in England: James Russell Lowell^ 
Henry Adams, Henry James, By Egbert Charles LeClaib, 
Philadelphia: Privately Printed. 1945. Pp. ix, 223. Three 
American Travellers in England begins with a cursory survey of 
the American man of letters as a visitor in the British Isles and 
then proceeds to cover the careers of Lowell, Adams, and J ames, so 
far as they concern the topic under discussion. The effect of their 
travels upon their intellectual outlook and upon their writings is 
also considered. All the available material has been covei*ed by 
Dr. LeClair and his conclusions are carefully considered, but little 
in the work will be new to specialists. The dissertation is never- 
theless a useful compendium, well organized and sensibly handled. 
A rather large number of misprints, however, mars its finish. 

CLARENCE GOHBES 

Duke University 


Moreana, H78-19JfS, A preliminary check list of material iy and 
about Saint Thomas More, Edited and compiled by Frank 
Sullivan and Majie Pabberg Sullivan. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Eockhurst College, 1946. Unpaged, multityped. A collection of 
several thousand titles made more useful by a subject index. Highly 
useful to the student of More, but likewise suggestive of the futility 
of writing anything more about the great Chancellor. 


B. 0. A, 
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n 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ohismonda Again. May I be allowed to make some observations on 
Prof. Charles E. Ward’s review of my edition of Ghismondci^ First, I 
would say that the effect of wa^ conditions extends far beyond the quality 
of the paper on which it is printed. For example, the MS. was removed from 
the British Museum to a place of safety in 1940 and even now at the 
time of writing is inaccessible. It was therefore impossible to supply a 
specimen facsimile page. Again in a house disorganized by successive 
waves of evacuees my transcript of the MS. became displaced and was not 
found till the printing was completed. Only then was it possible to have 
the final check which had always been intended. This explains the unusually 
long list of errata which has troubled Prof. Ward. I could wish to have 
spared him the inconvenience, as I share his dislike of arithmetic. 

With regard to methods of editing. Prof. Ward would probably agree that 
the best solution would be to reproduce the MS. in facsimile for the expert, 
with a printed text for the average cultured reader 'who would be grateful 
for editorial assistance. But in a world like ours such a solution remains a 
scholar’s ideal, and one is driven to a compromise which does not satisfy 
every one. A case in point is breeding es ” which admittedly is puzzling. 
I can see that I should have done better to print breeding’s ” and add an 
explanatory note. Nature ” is a misprint for nature.” I am glad that 
Prof. Ward has discovered no other ‘‘ disquieting ” oversight in the use of 
capitals. 

As for the handwriting, at the time when the edition was prepared, I 
did not feel competent to decide between such eminent authorities as Dr. 
W. W, Greg and Dr. Robin Flower. Nor do I now, though I am inclined to 
think that the MS. is before 1650. All the more so, because I have come to 
attach less significance to the hypothetical reminiscence of Dryden in the 
reference to Indian sun-worship, since Dr. F. S. Boas (American SoeneSf 
Tudor to Georgian, in the English lAterarg Mirror, 1944, p. 8) has pointed 
out an allusion in 1613 in Chapman’s Mash of the Middle Temple and 
LinooWs Inn, It is a pity, however, that Prof. Ward did not record that 
I had established beyond question that the play is later than 1620 and 
possibly after 1628. Similarly, I regret that he speaks of my discussing 
twelve versions "of the Boccaccio tale of Guiscardo and Ghismonda in 
Italian and English dramatic treatments through the eighteenth century,” 
when the period covered by the plays extends from 1499 to 1783 and in- 
cludes one by Hans Sachs. 

In conclusion, I would express the hope that the reader who can appre- 
ciate not only the importance of textual detail but also the qualities of an 
edition as a whole, will recognise in my book, despite its imperfections, a 
contribution of some value to the history of English and continental drama. 


Herbert G. Weight 
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Josephson’s Zola. In a brief note on Zola’s ' B^te humaine’ ” {ML'N, 
LXI, 6, pp. 431-32), Mr. C. W. E. Balilstrom calls attention to one blunder 
in Matthew Josephson’s Zola and Bis Time (New York, Macaulay, 1928). 
As a matter of fact, the book is full of “ howlers ” of every description — 
misspellings of common French words (especially where accent marks are 
concerned), incorrect bibliographical data, literal transference of French 
idioms and cognates into English (‘*1 have my back full of it,” ‘‘plan” 
for “ plane,” “ touch ” for “ cash,” etc., etc ) . Inexcusable mistakes occur 
when facts of French literary history are set down, as in references to the 
villa at Berne (sic’) where Voltaire spent his last years (p. 398), to the 
Goncourts’ Madame Gervaisaise (p. 136), Daudet’s les Immortels (p. 344), 
and Loti’s PScheurs d’Islande (p. 356), to Georges Porto-Riches (p. 355), 
etc., etc. (sic! sicl). We are told (p, 306) that Anatole France \vas born 
in the valley of the Beauce (it has generally been supposed that he was 
born on the Quai Malaquais in Paris), and (p. 124) that “the seed of 
Parnassian poetry was sown” in gatherings at the home of Paul Meurice 
in 1868 (i. e., two years after the publication of the first Parnasse con- 
temporain^ with which, as with its companion volumes of 1869 and 1876, 
Meurice had nothing whatsoever to do). Almost equally numeious are 
the errors committed in the discussions of the novels of Zola. Two may 
here be added to the misinterpretation noted by Mr. Dahlstrom. In speak- 
ing of la Conqu^te de Plassans, Josephson refers (p. 211) to Octave Mouret 
as the principal character of the novel; in reality, it is his fathei, Frangois, 
who plays this role, while Octave is the central figure of Pot-Bouille, On 
the very next page, we learn that, in la Faute de Vabh6 Mouret^ the death 
of Albine is announced to the priest as his sister cries out : “ Serge I 
Serge! The cow has just given birth to a calf! ” As a matter of fact, 
the sister’s exclamation occurs while the priest is reading the funeral 
service for Albine. I have referred to Josephson’s clumsy Gallicisms. I 
can not refrain from ending this animadversion with the quotation of 
two of his gems of English style. On page 87 we read: “What of the 
ferment over the novel that was going on in the republic of letters, 
Th4ophile Gautier declared suddenly that he wished he had been born a 
few years earlier.” And on page 519, J. rises to the sublime heights of M. 
Perrichon: “But all the hearts of those present were torn at the thought 
of this premeditated assassination, surrounded by his family, his children ! ” 
Surely, here is a book to be scrupulously avoided by scholars and laymen 
alike. 

Aabon Schaffer 

The University of Texas 

Erratum, lxi, 614, for University of North Carolina read Princeton 
University, 
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LUTHEES AEBEIT AM ^ASOP^ 

I 

Als eine der friihesten Bliiten des deutschen Literatur-Humanis- 
mus, dem wir tilDersetzungeii des Boccaccio, Poggio, Aretino, Aneas 
Silvias, Petrarca, dazu Originaldrucke des Tacitus, Seneca, Plautus, 
Terenz verdanken, erscheint 1477 bei Zainer in Augsburg ein Asop, 
lateinisch und deutsch, zu einem Band zusammengestellt bzw. ins 
Deutsche iibertragen von dem Ulmer Arzt und Humanisten 
Heinrich Steinhowel.^ Dem Werk war ein in der Geschichte des 
fruhen Drucks seltener Erfolg beschieden. Der Qesamthatalog der 
Wiegendruche (i, 153-166) verzeichnet fiir die Jahre 1477-1501 
dreizehn obd. Drucke, eine kolnische, zwei nd., eine tschechische 
libertragung ; wozu noch franzdsische und englische tibersetzungen 
kommen, die auch auf Steinhowels Text fussen. 

Die unter dem fingierten Namen Asops zusammengetragenen 
Fabeln waren ja das gauze Mittelalter hindurch gelesen, iibersetzt 
und ausgesehrieben worden; unsere klassischen Zeugen dafiir sind 
der Freidanh und Boners Edelstein, letzterer mit dem Aclcermann 
aus Bohmen zusammen das Buch, mit dem Pfister in Bamberg 1461 
seinen Druck und Verlag erfolgreich eroflEnet. Was hier als 
Eeimspiel mit der epigrammatischen Moral am Schlufi erscheint, 
ist bei Steinhowel, dem neuen Geschmack der Zeit entsprechend, 
Prosa geworden, allerdings eine so gewandte und schlagfertig- 
direkte Prosa, dafi ihr Welterfolg allein daraus schon verstandlich 
wird. Stammler sagt ganz richtig: ^‘^Er flicht Sprichwdrter und 
volkstumliche Eedensarten ein, mischt kleine Eeimlein darunter, 
verdeutlicht die Moral durch Anspielungen auf zeitgenossische 

^Neudruck v. H* dsterley als' Bd. 117 der BihUothek des Litterarischen 
Vereins in Stuttgart, Tubingen, 1873. 
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Yerhaltnisse in Deutschland . . . Ausdriicklich hebt er hervor, daB 
seine 'Ubersetzung den Sinn wiedergeben 'wolle, nicbt das Wort.” 
(Von der Mystih zum Barockj 30) Wahrend also Nielas von Wyle 
und alle mit ihm unter Gbersetzen verstehen, dafi lateinische Wdrter 
durch deutsebe ersetzt verden, wodureh natiirlicb keine deutschen 
Gebilde, sondern latemiscbe in deutscber Spracbe entstehen, macbt 
Steinhbvrel sieb und die deutsebe Spracbe von dem lateinischen 
Vorbild vollig frei. Die Sprachform des Asop aEein schon sollte 
den Beifall der Zeitgenossen Steinbdwels erklaren. 

Br kommt ihnen aber noch in anderer Hinsicht entgegen. Man 
darf namlieh seine Versieherung (Bl. 264b des Erstdrucks), daS 
er mit Eucksicbt auf 'weibliehe Zucht und Ehre einige Stiicke aus- 
gelassen, nicht zu ernst nebmen; sein Text ist ein Konglomerat 
von altem Pabelgut und modernen Seblupfrigkeiten aus den ele- 
ganten Pedern Poggios und Boceaccios, vermehrt uin derbe Leicht- 
lertigkeiten nach Petrus Alfonsus. So uurd, was eigentlicb als 
Schul- und Lehrbuch der Lebensweisheit gedacht war, ein saftiges 
Zeugnis des Epihurismus des Zeitalters, seiner Leicbtlebigkeit und 
Diesseitslust, der Luther nach seinen eigenen Worten durch die 
Reformation ein wuchtiges Halt gebietet. 

Es war nahezu unvermeidlieh, daS der Brzieber, der Volks- 
besserer, der Neubilder der deutschen Moral, als den Luther sieb 
selbst mit heiligem Ernst empfand, dafi der Pddagoge Luther auf 
das padagogische Mittel der Asopischen Fabeln stiefi. Sein be- 
kannter Aussprucb, ohne das Zeugnis der Eirche sei die ganze 
Bibel nicht mebr und nicht weniger wert als Aesopi Fabelluch, 
entbalt namlich keineswegs das abschatzige Urteil, das man ihm 
untergelegt hat. Wir haben Luthers Wort aus der Yorrede zu den 
Faleln (1S30), dafi er ausser der Eeiligen Schrift nicht viele 
Bucher wisse, die dem Asop an ‘ Nutz, Kunsi und Weishe%t ’ dber- 
legen seien. Der Sinn der andern Ausserung ist natiirlich, die 
Bibel sei selbst ohne ihre Entstehung mithilfe gottlicher Inspiration 
immer noch von hochstem erzieherischen Wertst, wie Asops Fabeln. 

Es ist bisher nicht gelungen festzusteUen, wann Luther zuerst 
die Bekanntschaft mit Asop gemacht hat und in welcher Form die 
alte Pabelweisheit ihm entgegentrat. Die Annahme der Heraus- 
geber des 60. Bandes der Weimarer Luther-Ausgabe, dafi Luther 
den griechischen Asop gekannt babe (S. 433), hat keinerlei Unter- 
lage. Im April 1530, als er auf der Koburg, seinem ‘Sinai/ den 
Ausgang des Reichstags zu Augsburg abwartet, berichtet er an 
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Melanchthon von seinen drei TJnternehmungen : Psalter^ Propheten 
und A sop, Zwei Brief e im Mai erwahnen wieder die Arbeit am 
Asop, der letzte aber rnir die Absicht, eine Reinigung des Asop 
vorznnehmen, was daranf Mndeutet, daiS ibm der ^ unreinliche ^ 
vorlag d. h. der Steinliowels. 

Johannes Mathesins gibt also von der Situation sicherlicb ein 
recht anthentisches Bild, wenn er berichtet: Denn als unset 
Doctor nun vil jar wider die Munch und Schwermer hefftig gestrii- 
ten und sich mit predigen und dolmetschung inn der heyligen Bibel 
abgearbeyt und sehr ein schwaches heuptlein beTcam . . . will er 
sich auchy wie gross e lent pflegen, ein wenig erquicicen und erlustern, 
Drumb nimmet er zu Ooburg gelegenheyt nach essens, den alien 
Deutschen Esopum filr sich und reiniget und schmuclcet jn mit 
guten und derben Deutschen worten und schbnen au&legung oder 
sittlichen lehren und machet 16 schbner Fabel^ die stech voller 
wei&heyt, guter lehr und hdfiicher vermanung sein , . . wie es inn 
der Welty inn Regimenten und Hau&wesen auff erden pfleget zuzu~ 
gehen, Wie er auch solchs sein angefangen lustig und niltzlich 
wercTc mit einer ser gelerten Vorrede zieret, darinn er frey behennety 
das nach der heyligen schriffi die feinste weltwey&heyt in ver- 
nilnfftigen fab ein zu finden isi , . , Weyl nun di& die artigst und 
subtilest weyse eine isty bittere und scharpffe warheyt inn die kinder 
zu bringeuy . . . Hat unser Doctor sein muhe und arbeyt an den 
alien und verunreinigten Esopum legen und seinen Deutschen ein 
vernewertes und geschewrets mehrlein buch zurichten wbllen , . . 
Aber weyl der teure Marin an der Biblia neben vil predigen und 
schreiben abgearbeyt, verblieb di& angefangene werck ...” (zitiert 
nach W. A, 50, 434 f.). So haben wir nichts weiter von Lather 
als die oben erwahnten 16, in Wirklichkeit 13 Nunamern, die in 
der gleichen Eeihenfolge wie die Steinhowelschen gegeben sind. 
Sie waren lange Zeit nnr dnrch Eorers Druck von 1557 bekannt, 
der flir den Titel verantwortlich ist: Etliche Fabeln aus Esopo / 
von D, M, L. verdeudscht . . . Erst 1887 wnrde in der Bibliothek 
des Vatikan Luthers XJrschrift aufgefunden, und zwar eine erste 
Niederschrift mit zahlreichen Korrekturen, zum Teil wie in den 
Bibel-Manuskripten mit roter Tinte, und eine zweite Keinschrift 
der Pabeln 1 bis 7, so daJ§ wir fiir sieben Eabeln wenigstens drei 
authentische Fassungen haben. Man darf also ruhig A. B. Berger 
beipflichten, der in seiner Binfiihrung in die Fabeln {Dt. Liter, 
in Entwicklungsreihen. Eeihe : Reformation Bd, 1, 69 jff.) schreibt : 
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Die Originalhandschrift gibt ansehaulich zu erkennen, wieviel 
Miihe es sieh Luther auch in diesem Palle kosten lieS, das fremde 
Gut so einzudeiitschen, dafi es wie ein heimisch gewachsenes emp- 
funden werden konnte/^ Auf der nachsten Seite fahrt er aller- 
dings fort: Vor allem aber hat er Steinhdwels Verdeutschungen 
meisterlich umgeformt/^ Wer hat denn nun recht, Berger Seite 
69 Oder Berger Seite 70? Was hat Luther getan? Eingedeutscht 
Oder umgeformt! 

II 

Z^eifel nnd Zweideutigkeit sind veranlafit durch Eorers irre- 
fiihrenden Titel, als habe Luther die Fabeln aiis As, op verdeutscht. 
Dabei war Luthers Vorlage jedenfalls Steinhdwel, was nicht nur 
aus dem Bericht des Mathesius hervorgeht, sondern ebenso deutlich 
aus dem Vorwort Luthers, wenn er von seiner Absicht spricht, 
durch seine Ausgabe denselbigen Deudschen schendlichen Esoptm 
auszurotten, und fortfahrt: Am der Ursachen haben wir V7is dis 
Buck furgenomen zu fegen vnd jm ein wenig besser Gestalt zu 
geben, denn es bisher gehabt, Allermeist umb derJugend willen , . • 
Luther hat also kerne Fabeln am Asop iibersetzt, sondern Stein- 
howels tibersetzung gereinigt, sauber gefegt, fiir die Schulstube 
tiberarbeitet. Die Frage ist nicht, ob Originaltext oder Steinhowel, 
sondern nur: was fur ein Steinhowel. Lag Luthern eine zwei- 
sprachige, lateinisch-deutsche Ausgabe vor oder eine nur deutsche ? 

Die Weimarer Ausgabe verficht mit grosses Entschiedenheit den 
Standpunkt, dafi Luthern der lateinische Wortlaut nicht vorlag, 
vermutlieh weil es in den Augen der Herausgeber etwas Anriichiges, 
der Grosse Luthers Abtragliches hatte, wenn er trotz eines latei- 
nischen Asop so oft dem deutschen folgt; tiberemstimmungen 
zwischen Steinhowel und Luther liegen auf der Hand, folglich 
kennt Luther die lateinische Passung nicht. Mit Eifer und 
Beflissenheit sind die Beweisstiickchen zusammengetragen, aus 
denen sich erstens exgibt, wie oft Steinhowel und Luther gegen 
den lateinischen Wortlaut zusammenstimmen, und zweitens, dafi 
Luthers Abweichungen von Steinhowel ^^sich nirgends auf den 
lateinischen Text zuriickfuhren lassen/^ 

Aber schon das erste Zeugnis der Weimarer Ausgabe (50, 437) 
versagt : 

In der vierten Pabel ist canis calumniosus von Steinhowel nur 
mit Tiund wiedergegeben; dreimal ist calumniosm einfach nicht 
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iibersetzt;, sondern dafur eine Lucke gelassen. Luther fiillt die 
Liicke in seiner Fabel nicht^woraus diiQ'W eimarer Ausgabe schliesst: 

Hatte Luther den lateinischen Text als Vorlage gehabt, so ware 
er vor einer Verdeutschung des Wortes nicht zuriickgeschreckt/^ 
Was Steinhowel angeht, so smd seine drei Liicken deuthch genug. 
Aber in Luthers knapperer Passung besteht nur ein einziges Mai 
die iNTdtigungj das lateinische Wort zu iibersetzen. Das Ungliick 
will, da6 der Herausgeber Thiele in seinem zweimaligen Druck der 
Luther-Handschrift zwei verschiedene Lesarten gibt, ohne anzu- 
geben, ob einmal ein Irrtum seinerseits vorliegt. In Braunes Neu- 
druclcen des 16, u. 17, Jh. gibt er 1888 (Bd. 76, 8) Luthers Text 
wieder als : Ein hund sprach fur vnrecht ein schaff an, . Aber 
in der Weimarer Ausgahe von 1914 liest er: Ein hund sprach fur 
gericht ein schaff an, ohne da^ sich irgendwo ein Hinweis findef, 
weleher Druck als authentisch zu gelten hat. Vermutlieh der you 
1888, dem eine genaue Kollation der vatikanischen Handschrift 
durch einen geschulten Palaographen zugrunde liegt. Auch ware 
bei fehlerhafter alter er Lesung 1914 die Gelegenheit gewesen, auf 
den fruheren Irrtum hinzuweisen. Die Frage ist darum von Be- 
deutung, weil ein Hund, der ein Schaf fur vnrecht anspricht, canis 
calumniosus, ein verleumderischer Hund isi, Womit grade be- 
wiesen ware, dafi Luthern der lateinische Text Steinhowels vor- 
gelegen hat. Der originalen Fassung Canis calumniosus dixit 
deieri siii ab ove panem fehlt alles, was die Wendung fur gericht 
rechtfertigt. Merkwiirdigerweise hat Steinhowel dieses vor gericht, 
Und das mag ja die Quelle fiir Luthers Wort gewesen sein, von 
dem unsicher ist, wie es wirklich heifit. So lange es zwei Lesungen 
dayon gibt, kann man die Stelle weder fiir noch gegen eine latei- 
nische Vorlage Luthers yexwenden. 

Die weiteren Beweise sind mager: Ab und zu einmal liber- 
nimmt Luther eine ^ Moral ^ Steinhowels, die deni Lateinischen 
fehlt. In der 13, Fabel, der letzten, die Luther uberhaupt liber- 
arbeitet hat, folgt er ein paar Mai wortwbrtlich der deutschen 
Vorlage gegen die lateinische, was aber seinen Grund darin haben 
mag, dafi er der Arbeit bereits miide geworden war. Die fabula 
de duobus canihus beginnt: Canis parturiens rogabat alteram; 
was Steinhowel iibersetzt: Ain tragende hilntin bat mii senften 
schmaichenden worten demutiglich ainen hund, Luther folgt nicht 
nur bei demutigen worten^ sondern sogar bei dem yerschiedenen 
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Gesclilecht der Hunde, setzt sogar Vom hund vnd der hundin in 
den Titel. 

Wem das geniigt, dem gebe ich zu bedenken, dafi in der dritten 
Eabel Steinhowel in medio vero flumine se deorsum mersii wieder- 
gibt: Ah er mitten in das wa&er Jcam^ tunlcet sich der frosch, 
Luther fiigt aber hinuntern hinzu, das Wort fur lat. deorsum. In 
der fiinften Eabel spricht Steinhowel davon, dah der Hnnd das 
flaisch in das wa&er schynen sicht. Luther spricht vom schemen 
vom fieisch, was nicht nur dem umlram der lateinischen Vorlage 
genau entspricht, sondern nebenbei auch noch ein schbnes Zeugnis 
fiir Luthers Mundart liefert : schemen ist kaum noch md., eher nd. 
In der zwblften Eabel sind die beiden Manse bei Steinhowel husmus 
und feldmus. Mus urhanus ist aber, wie Luther zeigt, stadmaus. 
AUerdings hat er zuerst mit Steinhowel hausmaus niedergeschrieben, 
dann haus- in stad- korrigiert, wobei nicht notwendigerweise das 
Lateinische Anlafi gewesen sein mnh, sondern vielleicht der Wort- 
gebrauch : schon Boner hat nur statmus. 

Am Binfachsten nimmt man wohl an, dafi Luthern eine der 
doppelsprachigen Asop-Ausgaben Steinhowels vorgelegen hat; so 
hatte er zngleich mit dem deutschen den lateinischen Wortlaut vor 
Augen. 


Ill 

An der Moral der wenigen Eabeln, die Luther wirklich bear- 
beitet hat, gibt es kaum etwas zu reinigen. Wenn Luther dennoch 
der Vorlage nur ungefahr folgt, so weil das Deutsch des Schwaben 
von 1477 seinen Ansichten von den Aufgaben, die der Sprache 
hier gestellt waren, nicht entsprach. So daS sich aus einem 
genauen Vergleich der beiden Texte ergeben kann, was denn eigent- 
lich Luther von der Sprache erwartet, und welche Mittel er an- 
wendet, urn die Aufgabe, eine didaktische, zu losen. 

Ihrer Kiirze wegen eignet sich zur genauen Betrachtung beson- 
ders gut die beriihmte Eabel vom allzu gefrassigen Hund, den das 
Spiegelbild des Eleisches in seinem Maul, wie es ihm aus dem EluS 
entgegenscheint, verleitet, nach dem Schemen zu schnappen. Canis 
ist das erste Wort; der Trager der Handlung, canis, eroffnet die 
Geschichte. Und so iibersetzt Steinhowel: Ain hund truog ain simk 
flaisch in dem mul, und lief durch ain flie&end wa3er. Luther 
andert nur wenig, aber bedeutsam : Bs Heff ein hund durch ein 
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wasser strom und hatte ein siuck fleisches ym maul, Luther zieht 
das Yerbum aus dem Satz hervor und stellt es an die Spitze; dabei 
Yertauscht ex entgegen dem Urtext und der deutschen Yorlage die 
beiden Verben und wahlt dasjenige der starken Bewegung und 
Aktivitat;, um mit starkem Akzent den Satz zu eroffnen. Wie aus 
'ein hund truog^ ^ es lieff ein hund^ wird, gewinnt der Satz an 
Prische und Beteiligtheit des Eedners; denn in lebhaft-emdring- 
licher Rede und ungezwungener Erzahlung tritt das Verbum an 
die Spitze des Satzes (vgl. Sah ein Knab^ ein Eoslein stehn. Oder: 
Kommt docb da einer und fragt micli . . .)• gesproehen das 
Ganze ist, zeigt ja aueh das in einem Akzenttal stehende ein 
{durch ein wasser strom), das als en gelesen werden miisste. 
Eorers Druck von 1557 zerstdrt den frischen, hurtigen Rhytbmus, 
indem ex koxxekt einen schxeibt. Hiexher gehbxt aucb die Ent- 
wicklung von fiumen zu flie&end wa&er zu wasser strom, vollig 
xiehtig vexdeutscht, denn die Stxomung ist es ja schlieJ§licb; die 
den Hund zuni Harxen halt. 

Die Pabel lautet dann weitex bei Steinhowel: Im durchlouffen 
sicht er das flaisch in das wa&er schynen, und wanet er seek ain 
under stuh in dem wa&er, und ward hegirig das sell) ouch ze niemen, 
und so bald er das mul ujf tet, das selb ouch ze erimschen {pate^ 
fecit os, ut etiam eandem arriperet), enpfiel im das, das er vor 
truog, und fuort es das wa&er bald hinweg, — Bei Luther: Als er 
aber den schemen vom fleisch ym wasser sihet, wehnet er, Es were 
auch fleisch, vnd schnappei gyrig darnach, Da er aber das maul 
aujfihet, empfiel yhm das stuck fleiseks vnd das wasser furets weg , — 
Schnappet darnach, das plastische Mundaxt-Woxt exsetzt den allzu 
umstandlichen und papiexdeutschen Satz des Schwaben. 

Also stuont er und hett das gewi& mit dem ungewi&en verlorn. 
Darumb welher gy tiger zu vil wil, dem wurt oft ze wenig, 

Der exste Satz heiJSt bei Luther : Also verlor er beyde fleisch vnd 
schemen, Steinhowels Woxtspiel mit der Antithese von gewi& und 
ungewi& hat ein xationalistisches Motiv, von dem ubrigens im 
Lateinisehen nichts zu sehen ist : zu dem, was ex hat, addiexe das, 
was ex glaubt zu haben, daxaus erst ergibt sich dex voile Vexlust. 
Bei Duther viel scharfer und maxkiext: also verlor er beyde, 
Worauf dann die Wdrter fleisch und schemen Wixkliches und 
Scheinbares illustriexen. 

Piir die hausbackene und umstandliche Moral: sic sepe qui 
alienum querit, dum plus vult sua perdit. findet Steinhbwel eine 
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ganz prachtige deutsche Wendung: Welher gy tiger ze vil wil, dem 
wiirt oft ze wenig , — Luther bringt allerlei Sprichwdrtliches, um 
die Lehre der Fabel zu erlautern, darunter anch : wer zu viel haben 
wilj dem wird zu weng, in enger Anlehnung an Steinhbwel. In 
der Eeinschrift wird das dann : Wer zu viel haben wil, der beheli 
zuletzt nichts, Der abgesehwachte Gegensatz von zu viel nnd zu 
wenig wird nicht nnr radikalisiert, sondern mit nichts als AbschluB 
dramatisiert. Die Lehre ist nicht mehr, daS der Habgierige wenig 
Oder selbst nichts bekommt (dem wird zu wenig), sondern dafi er 
nicht einmal, das, was er hat, behalt: Bestimmtheit nnd Pragnanz 
des Ansdrucks sind nicht zu iiberbieten.^ 

In der alten Fabel vom Hahn und der Perle hat schon Steinhowel 
die lateinisehe Wortstellung gut geandert: Ein han suchet syne 
spys uff ainer mysti, und als er scharret, fand er ain kostlichs 
bernlin an der unwirdigen statt ligende, Luther fasst zusammen : 
Ein han scharret auff der misten und fand eine Tcostliche perlin, 
Lateinisches quaerere escam ist naturlich so viel wie Speise suchen* 
Wenn es ein Hahn tut, so ist es aber eben scharren, Steinhowel 
wagt noch nicht den Schritt von der wortlichen zur sinngemassen 
Wiedergabe, d.h. er tut beides, Luther gibt dem Wort aus konkreter 
Anschauung vor der vagen Bezeichnung den Vorzug. 

Der Hahn sagt dann bedauernd: Si te cupidus invenisset, cum 
quo gaudio rapuisset == hdtte dich ain gy tiger gef unden, wie mit 
graven frbden hett er dich ufgezuhet, Luther sucht lange nach 
der trefifenden Umschrift. Mancher funde dich gerne wird zu 
0 wie mancher funde dich herzlich gerne, der dich mit freuden 
aufheben wurde. In der Eeinschrift nahert er sich Steinhowel 
bedeutend, andert nur — ^und das verzaubert das Ganze — den Satz- 
akzent: Wenn dich ein haufmann funde, der wurde dein fro. 

Die Wiederaufnahme des Subjekts des Vordersatzes durch der 
gehdrt ja der Umgangssprache an, der Sprache — ^mit einem 
Lutherwort — der Kinder, Knechte und Mdgde und des armen, 
gemeinen, einfdltigen Haufens. Und dazu der starke Akzent auf 
dem abschliessenden /ro.® 

® Richard Jente verdanke ich den Nachweis, dafi Luther hier ein altbe- 
kanntes Sprichwort wiederholt. Somit wird man — ^hier wie ixherhaupt — die 
Nutmnwendungen, fiir Luthers pershnlichen Stil nicht heranziehen durfen; 
sie sind Volksgut. Ahnliches gilt wahrscheinlich sogar schon fur Steinhowel, 

® Kaufmann lesen wir auch im Erstdruck der Eabelsammlung von Eras- 
mus Alberus von 1534, wo von einer Einwirkung Luthers nicht die Rede 
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Agrum mihi pascendo devastasti: klagt in der zweiten Fabel 
der Wolf das Lamm an, was bei Steinhowel ansgezeichnet liber- 
tragen ist: du hast mir mynen aJcer gar verwust mit dynem nagen 
und verheret, " Mit dynem nagen ' statt des Gemndium pascendo ist 
gut, und die Verdoppelung des Verbs ist so offensiehtlich das Eecbte, 
daS Luther gleich noch weiter geht : du hast mir meine wisen vnd 
acker abgenaget vnd verderiet. So wird nun aueh agrum zweifach 
wiedergegeben. Bonn nun erst hat der Satz die Feierlichkeit und 
Schwere der Anklage vor Gericht, der formalen Beschwerde, die 
auf zweigliedrige Rechtsformeln dringt: Der Wolf tut dem Lamm 
hund und zu wissen^ es sei auf Treu und Olauhen befragt, und 
habe Rede und Antwort zu stehn. Hier sind wir ganz in die 
Sphare des peinlichen Eechtsverfahrens eingetreten; Steinhowel hat 
den ersten Schritt getan, Luther tut ganze Arbeit. 

Der Wolf macht bekanntlieh kurzen Prozeh: Licet tua nequeam 
solvere argumenia ^ wie wol ich dyne argument und u&zug nit 
alle widerreden kan. Wie es sich fiir die Eeehtssprache gehort, 
sind wieder zwei Eechtsworter gesetzt fiir ein argumenta, Piir 
Luther ist auszuge veraltet; seiner Gewohnheit gemaJS verdeutscht 
er das umstandliche argumentum solvere durch ein Wort: db du 
gleich viel schwetzens kanstj so wil ich dennoch heint zu fressen 
haien. — Aber die Eeinschrift erfiillt die Bedingung der Doppelung 
(im engen Anschlufi an Steinhowel) : Vnd wenn du gleich viel 
ailsreden vnd schwetzen kansti 

Steinhowels Wendung rat und hilfe in einer andern Pabel hat 
keine lateinische Grundlage. Ich frage mich, warum Luther wohl 
entgegen der deutschen Vorlage trewen rat schreibt, wenn er nicht 
vor Augen hatte : petit auxilium. An dieser Stelle ist aber wichtiger, 
dafi seine Eeinschrift zu Steinhowel zuriiekkehrt, denn rat vnd 
hiilffe ist die volkstiimliche Eormel. 

Dnd noch einmal : In der vierten Pabel verlafit Luther plotzlich 
seine Vorlage, der er sonst fast wortwbrtlich folgt, Victa ovis 
tribus testibus falsis isthei Steinhowel : das schauff ward uberwonden 
mit dry falschen zilgen, Aber bei Luther: Also ward das schaf 
vber wunden, vnd verurteilt. So beginnt noch die Eeinschrift: 

sein kann. Die Gleichung ist nicht etwa cupidus = gytiger = Jcaurfmann, 
sondern die Wortwahl beruht auf Matth. 13. 45, wo es schon in der Mmtel- 
hibel von 1461 hei6t: aher das reich der himel ist gleich eim hauffman 
der da sHcht die gitten mergrisel. Auf diesen Kaufmann, der Perlen sucht, 
ist angespielt. 
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Also ward das schaff vber — , streiclit die alte Wendung und schreibt 
statt dessen ganz anders : Also verlor das sckajf seine saclie, — ^Uber- 
wunden war es ja durch die drei Zeugen. Naclidem sie weggef alien 
waren, war eigentlich fur das Verbum kein Platz melir. Him 
kommt keine Anscliaulichkeit zu Hilfe. — Steinhowel erzahlt un- 
befangen nacb dem Latem, wie die Sonne Hoclizeit halt nnd zu 
Hause bleibt, woriiber alle Welt ungeduldig wird so vil, das sie 
ouch den obristen got Jupiter darumb scheltwort nicht uherhuohent, 
Darumh ward Jupiter zornig, und fraget ursach der scheltwort. 
Die klassische Mythologie setzt Luthern offenbar in Verlegenheit : 
Des erschrach alle weltj vnd ward so vngeduldig das sie auch ynn 
den hymel fluchet vnd schalt (zwei Verben!), Es fragt aus dem 
himelj was das fluchen bedeutet. Erst den Ort, wo er wohnt, dann 
das Neutrum des Pronomens statt des Gotternamens, weiter kann 
man die Vermeidung der erledigten Mythologie ja nicht treiben. 
Am Rande steht dann allerdings — es fragt aus dem himel ist ja kein 
Deutsch — Jupiter fragt. Aber der Theologe und Padagoge kann 
sich damit noch nicht zufrieden geben, es heiiBt daher im Druck : 
Es fragt Jupiter aus dem Himel, Was das fluchen bedeutet. Erst 
ist er als oberster Gott verdrangt, dann ist auch noch der Platz 
am Anfang des Satzes zu gut fiir ihn. Er ist nicht mehr das 
ganze Subjekt, er steht im Schatten des Es. Durch die Wort- 
stellung wird er nun ein Jupiter aus dem Himel, ein beiliiufiger 
Himmelsbewohner, neben so manchem andern auch anwesend, 
vom ^ obersten der Gotter ^ keine Rede. 

Die sechste Fabel zeigt ein Motiv Luthers, dem wir bisher noch 
nicht begegnet sind. 

Nach etlichen Einleitungssatzen beginnt Steinhowel: Ain rind, 
ain gay&, ain schauff geselten sich (lat. socii fuerunt) zuo ainem 
Idwen, Wir sind nicht uberrascht, bei Luther zu lesen : Es geselleten 
sich, ein Bind, zigen, schaff zu einem lewen . . . und in der Rein- 
schrift in reinerem Rhythmus : Es geselleten sich / ein Bind, Zigen 
vnd schaff / zum lewen // vnd zogen miteinander auff die jaget / 
ynn einen forst {forst schon bei Steinhowel). Sie fangen einen 
Hirsch und teilen ihn in Tier Teile. Ego primam tollam ut leo, 
sagt der Lowe: Den ersten tail nim ich, darumb, das ich ain leo 
und ain Tciinig alter Here bin. Luther schreibt statt dessen: Das 
erste teil geburt mir als einem lewen der alter thier Jconig ist. 
Spater rixekt dieses Argument an die zweite Stelle, und der Lowe 
Yerlangt : Ein teil ist mein am der geselschafft. Fiir Asop wie fiir 
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Steinhowel besteht ein Konigsrecht. Denn natiirlicli griindet sich 
die Porderung des Lowen auf den Lbwenanteil zunaehst auf ein 
Yerbiirgtes Eecbt. Was Luther an dessen Stelle setzt^ ist aber 
etwas vollig anderes. Als Teilnehmer an der Jagdpartie kommt 
ihm ein Viertel der Bente zu. Nichts mehr vom Konigsrecht! 
Wir beflnden nns in einer Blirgerwelt. Man darf Yielleicht in 
dieser Andernng einen schwachen Nachhall der Banernkriege;, einen 
Reflex der sozialen TJmwalzung sehen^ deren geistigster Ausdruck 
nnter dem Namen Reformation lauft. In der Reinschrift wird 
der Ansdrnck ganz klar : Ihr wisset das ein teil mein ist als ewrs 
gesellen, Das ander geburt mir, als eim Tconige vnter den thieren, 
Der erste Ansprnch ist nnanfechtbar^ der zweite aber fraglich. 
Quartam vero qui tetigerit me inimicum habebit. Wdrtlich: Wer 
aber das vierte Stiick anriihrt;, wird mich zum Feinde haben. 
Steinhowel ubertragt wieder sehr gut : welher aber den vierden an 
regt, des fynd will ich syn. Kein Wunder, dafl Luther folgt : wer 
aber das vierde anruretj des feind wil ich sein. Dann notiert er 
am Rande — ganz frei: wer aber das vierde haben wil, der miis 
mirs mit gewalt nemen. Was vorher eine abstrakte Drohung war. 
die der kiinftigen Feindschaft, ist nun ganz ins Konkrete gewendet : 
Nimm dirs dochj wenn dus haben willst. Vom tetigerit ist nichts 
mehr geblieben. Die freche TJngeduld und nackte Willkiir des 
Starken, der nicht erst lange nach einem Eechtsboden fiir sein 
Tun sucht, ist in einem knappen Satz deutseh geworden. 

Asop schlieflt dann: Sic totam predam illam solus improbiiate 
sua abstulit, wofiir Steinhowel gradezu genial sagt: Also schilet 
der untrilw leo die dry von ieren tailen und behielt er sie all A Aber 
Luther folgt ihm nicht, die Lehre, die er aus der Geschichte zieht, 
ist eine andere: Also^ schreibt er, hatten die drey vmbsonst geer- 
beitet vnd gehoff. Oder in seiner letzten Fassung: Also musten 
die drey, fur yhre muhe das nach sehen, vnd den schaden zu lohn, 
haben. 

Der alten Fabel ist der Lowe wichtiger als seine Opfer. Sie 
liegen abseits der Blickrichtung. Der Held der kleinen Erzahlung 
ist ausschliefllich der Lowe. Bei Luther zeigt sich eine Verschie- 

*sohilet vielleicht statt des erwarteten schiltigt you schuldigen ; improbare 
ist in den alten Glossarien meist mit heschuldigen wiedergegeben. Besser 
aber schielt {< schilet) von sohalterii er stie& fort. Wenn man die Form 
liest, wie sie ist, als 3. sing. pras. von soJiilhen, schilen, bedentet der Satz : 
er vertreibt sie durcb schele Blicke. 
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bung der Gewichte, Angedeutet hatte sie sich schon in der Argu- 
mentierung des Lbwen, wie er nieht mehr allzn stark aiif sein 
Kdnigsrecht pocht. Aber jetzt ist der Focus pldtzlich veranderl, 
und nicht der Eine, sondern die Drei sind scharf erfasst. Es ist 
der Christ Luther, dem die Ohnmachtigen, 3 a die Ausgebeuteten, 
die ' umsonst gearbeitet und gehofft haben,' naher stehen als der 
Kdnig unter alien Tieren. Und so gehort sein erster und sein 
letzter Gedanke ihnen. 

Es ist kaum iibertrieben zu sagen, dafi hier die alte Fabel aus 
Asop nicht ins Deutsche, sondern gradezu ins Protestantische iiber- 
setzt ist. 

Ich fiirchte, ich setze mich dem Verdaeht der Gespensterseherei 
aus, wenn ich fortfahre, aus dem fliichtigen Zeitvertreib, mit dem 
Luther sich liber bange Stunden etwas hinweghalf, Auskiinfte 
liber die Seelenstruktur des Reformators herauszulesen. Aber die 
Achtlosigkeit und Nebensachlichkeit dieser Niederschriften macht, 
daS man klarer als sonst das Genie bei der Arbeit sieht. Hier 
ist sie nicht Miihe, Verantwortung, Griibeln und Abwagen, sie ist 
einfache Lehre, vielleicht fiir das ^ Sdhnichen Hanschen,^ vielleicht 
fiir Kinder iiberhaupt, eine kleine Weltweisheit in anspruchs- 
losester Form, eine Biblia pauperum in dem Sinn, dafi nicht gott- 
liche Eingebung, sondern der gesunde Menschenver stand das Wort 
fiihrt. Was fiir das lachelnd hingeworfene kleine Werkchen gilt, 
wie viel mehr mufi es erst wahr sein fiir den Sfcandbild-Luther der 
Deutschen BibeL 

Wie die Verben als Trager einer starken Bewegung sich verviel- 
faltigen und vordrangen; wie die Wortwahl auf Prazision dringt 
und den anschaulichsten Ausdruck fiir ein angeschautes Ding 
findet, wie die Satze einfach, ihre Teile und Glieder klar unter- 
scheidbar sind, wie sie sich gliedern nach Takt und Akzent, so daS 
die Stimmung des Volkslieds in ihnen anklingt, das lafit sich gut 
erkennen. Wenn man sie so liest, die Handyoll ur alter Fabeln, 
pragt sich ihr saftiges Deutsch ein, als seien sie in anderer Form 
undenkbar. Es klingt so einfach und so notwendig; es scheint 
als Meisterwerk vom Himmel gefallen. Und doch ist es iiber und 
iiber getan und in bedachtigem Bosseln und Formen errungen. 

So zeugen auch die aus dem Deutschen von 1477 iibertragenen, 
in die Neuzeit hiniiber getragenen Fabeln fiir die Grosse des 
Dichters Luther vierhundert Jahre nach seinem Tode. 


Amsro Schieokauer 
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EAGAMUFFIN, EAGMAN, EIGMAEOLE AND EOGUE 

The word ragamuffin is first attested in 1393 in Piers Plowman 
as the name of a demon whose bel-syre is Belial, and from 1581 
on in the meaning ^a ragged, dirty, disreputable man or boy ^ (1591: 
raggamouff, 1622: raggedemuffiins) According to the NBD this 
word IS ^^prob. from Rag sb. 1 (ef. Ragged Ic), with fanciful end- 
ing ; in the same dictionary s. v. ragman we find two entries, the 
first of which is defined as follows: 

1. ‘A name given to the Devil, or one of the devils (cf. Ragamwfjivii 
Ragged, Sw. ragg-en^ [‘devil’]), first attested in two passages of Piers 
Plowman’ (in the 16th c. two examples are found, coupled with the 
adjective ruffy). 

2. ‘A ragged person’ (1440: Promp. Parv.), 

3. ‘A rag-gatherer, -dealer’ (1586). 

The second, said to be of obscure origin and history, and to be more 
or less identical with ragman's roll, appears in the meanings: 1. a 
statute of Edward I; 2. a roll, list, catalogue; a long discourse, 
rhapsody, rigmarole; 3. a game of chance. The information about 
the second ragman is taken from Th. Wright, Anecdota Uiieraria 
(1844), who in one of the articles of this collection has published 
from ms. Digby n® 86 (c. 1290) a set of French quatrains, entitled 
Ragemon le bon, which he describes in the following words: 

Each of the metrical quatrains of which it consists contains a personal 
character, good or had, and the game appears to have been played by each 
lady or gentleman drawing for a character, and of course where a very bad 
one was drawn the drawer became an object of mirth and satire. It is 
evidently intended for a mixed company of both sexes, and of feudal rank, 
or it would not have been written in French. 


^Cf. the playful syllable in tatterdemalUon (tattertimalUon) , hohhlede- 
hoy, slahherdegulUon, ftiherttgibbet etc., which pattern harks back to the 
grotesque vocabulary of a Eabelais {roHdilardique etc.). Cf. also Germ. 
holterdipolter, 

® This Swedish word must be connected, as Prof. Einarsson tells me, with 
Norw. ragg ‘grobes, struppiges haar an tieren’ (Falk-Torp) and, conse- 
quently, must mean ‘the hairy one.’ Nothing, however, in our OF texts 
would indicate a connection with anything Germanic, let alone Old Norse. 
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Wright also quotes an English composition of the 15th century, 
taken from ms. Fairfax n° 16, entitled ^ Here beginneth Ragmane 
roelle,^ the first stanza of which reads: 

My ladyes and my maistresses echone, 

Lyke hit unto your humbyble wommanhede, 

Resave in gre of my sympill persone 
This rolle, which withouten any drede 
Kynge Ragman me bad me sowe in brede. 

And cristyned yt the merour of your chaunce; 

Drawith a strynge, and that shal streight yow leyde 
Unto the verry path of your governaunce. 

Wright’s description of the game in question and his explanation 
of the extension of its name to charters, lists, etc., by which can be 
explained our modern rigmarole (attested 1736 in this form, 1757 
in the form rigmonrowle) , is the following: 

It is well known that the charter by which the Scots acknowledged their 
dependence on the English crown under Edward I, was popularly called a 
ragman roll; and the name was afterwards applied to other rolls The 
origin of the name has been a subject of much doubt. In the chronicle of 
Lanercost we are told that the Scottish deed just mentioned was called 
ragman on account of the number of seals of the Scottish nobility which 
hung from it. It appears by the beginning of the following poem that, in 
the game of Ragman, the person seeking his character drew a string, which 
indicated the stanza that was to be applied to him. If we suppose (which 
appears to me very probable) that the stanzas were written one after 
another on a roll of parchment, that to each stanza a string was attached 
at the side, with a seal or piece of metal or wood at the end, and that, 
when used, the parchment was rolled up, with all the strings and their 
seals hanging together so that the drawer had no reason for choosing one 
more than another, but drew one of the strings by mere chance, on which 
the roll was opened to see on what stanza he had fallen; if such were the 
form of the game, we can very easily imagine why the name was popularly 
applied to a charter with an unusual number of seals attached to it, which 
when rolled up would present exactly the same appearance. 

In the sequel the word ragman appears to have been used very generally 
foi any comprehensive list of articles of all sorts arranged without any 
order, not ‘Mrawn up secundum regimen/’ as the compiler of the index 
to the Towneley Mysteries supposes. In the play of Juditium, in this work, 
Tutivillus, one of the devils who had been busily employed in catching 
people sinning, says (p. 311), — 

Here a rolle of ragman of the rownde tabille. 

Of breffes in my bag, man, of synnes dampnabille, 
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The words of the rowncle tahille have perhaps an allusion to some char- 
acteiistic of the game. The word occuis twice in Piers Ploughman. The 
first instance is a remarkable illustration of what has been said above; it 
relates to the pardoner (lin. 135), 

Ther preched a pardoner. 

As he a preest were; 

Brouglite forth a bulle 
Wxfh many hisshopes seles, 

And seide that hymself myghte 
Assoilen hem alle. 


He bouched hem with his brevet. 

And blered hire eighen. 

And raughte with his rageman 
Rynges and broehes. 

Here the ragman is the bull with many seals. In the other passage of this 
poem it is applied to the devil (lin. 10,978), — 

To go robbe that rageman, 

And reve the fruyt fro hym. 

This is perhaps another word, compounded of rage and mad, and signifying 
a fury or wanton. 

Thus Wright separates rageman ^ devil ^ found in Langland from 
rageman ^ name of the game and of a roll with seals ’ (he reads the 
former with a dz and explains it by rage -h mad ^ a fury or 
wanton and in this procedure, at least, he is followed by the NFD 
(though this dictionary assumes ragged to be behind the first rage- 
man), whereas Skeat and Wedgwood seem to believe the two words 
to be identical. The latter expressly states : The name of Rag- 
man is given to the devil in P[iers] P[lowman], and he is made to 
preside at our game as the father of sorcery^’; however, he would 
explain this unified word by Swed. ragg-en ^ devil.^ We are surely 
safe in assuming that the one original word Rageman ^ devil ^ ex- 
plains both articles in the NED;^ but since Rageman ^deviP (as 

® The iVjE^D posits rageman no 2 as trisyllabic because of the consistent 
spelling with -e- (only in the fifteenth century is the form ragman proved 
by a rhyme) ; but then the same should also apply to rageman no 1 in its 
spelling in Langland. 
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well as King Rageman ^ father of sorcery presiding at the game of 
rageman's roll has been historically preceded by the French Rage- 
man le Ion (with the typically euphemistic epithet that, in this 
case, serves to conceal a reference to the devil : cf . the Eumenides^ 
Pontus Euxeinos etc.), it seems to me futile to look toward Swedish 
for further clarification of the etymon of Eng. rageman ^ devil.^ It 
is only from French that the solution can come. 

Now, as far as I know, it has not been pointed out hitherto that, 
in Old French epics, from the thirteenth century on, there can be 
found a series of names used particularly of traitors and infidels 
(or giants), to which our Ragemon [le hon} fits both phonetically 
and semantically. This series, which I have extracted from Langlois, 

Table des noms propres . . . dans les chansons de geste (1904), 
I have grouped not in a chronological order (which, in any case, 
could not be rigorously established, given the difficulties of the 
dating of OF texts) but in one better suited to my purpose, and 
have added the symbols ^s^ (Saracen, infidel), (traitor), ^g^ 
(giant) to the particular names: 

Rogomant s 

Rogoni three names of t, one of which is called Seigneur de Montorgueil, 
with the nominative form Rogues. There is also a Rogues or Rogonnes, 
attested as a knight attending Huon de Bordeaux. A Rogonn4s VEmpereres 
occurs as a crusader, along with the variant Rogiers VEmpereres. 

Rag 07V de Montayglent t [*' peut-€tre le m^me que Rogon ”] 

Ragueriel de Monoler*^ s 

Rodoem de MoncUn s 

RodoSs Rodoant de Qalalre (and three other Rodoants), s; Rodoal s; 
Giroudet de Rodans, messenger of Gui de Kanteuilj Bodamus s; Bodain s. 


* The OF form RagueTiel is evidently echoed by Eng. ragnell ‘ devil,' which 
occurs in the Chester plays (c. 1500) coupled with ruffin {NED s.v. 
ruffin). 

There is room for doubt as to whether the radical rag- could belong to the 
word family of ragot ‘ hog ' attested by Bloch-von Wartburg for the 15th c., 
ragoter ‘to root like a hog' (Anjou rdgonner ‘chercher, fouiller avec un 
bdton, en faisant du bruit,' raguenasser ‘ manier, ou bouleverser avec du 
bruit ') . To this word family also belongs the name of the fat pastry-cook 
in Rostand's Cyrano i Ragueneau. 
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Bohoanti seven characters; six s [one of whom is also called Rodoant de 
Calahre'], 1 g; Rohom^ s; Rahoant (“se battit avec En6as”®), Bo'bie]ant 
(“fils de Sabaoth,” i. e. of the teacher of Beuve d’Antone), Bohoastre 
(“n4 d^une femme et d^un lutin^^), 

We see that the majority of the names show an -o- in the first 
syllable (though the -a- of Ragemon le Ion is not isolated), and a 
-[m'janlt'] in the last, while the first intervocalic consonant varies: 
-gr-, -d-, -6-. If we assume the -6- to be the original consonant, this 
would bring us to the name of the Old Testament King Eehoboam 
{Boloam in the form of the Vulgate; his OF name is also Eoloam 
e. g. in Guillaume le Clerc^s Bestiaire v. 14 ^ with the ms. variants 
Boloan Robomns)^ that son of Solomon who, after consulting with 
young inexperienced advisers, told his subjects that, if his father 
had chastised them with whips he would chastise them with scor- 
pions, and, in the ensuing revolt, lost the ten tribes of Israel to 
Jeroboam — ^truly a haughtj^, treacherous king wbo, in the Scrip- 

® This form must be identical with Lyons (and Fr. argot) rahoum, It. 
argot rabuino ‘ devil,’ which, in Fr. argot, later developped the meanning 
'gipsy’ and, in the dialect of Anjou became a 'nom m4prisant sous lequel 
les forains serieux d4signent les roulottiers boh^mes’ (Sain4an, U argot 
ancien, p. 348) ; if the -o- form is the original one, then our epic name 
would be the oldest attestation hitherto known of the word family, and the 
connection with Rohoam would be evident; if not, we may accept the ex- 
planation of Nigra (AGE It xiv, 374), who would derive rabouin from 
rapum 'carrot’ > 'tail’ (the devil appearing with a tail), which has also 
given the Milanese rabhoi, rabozz ' devil ’ ( > Viennese rawuzzel ' bugbear,’ 
according to Nigra — ^but perhaps this latter is better explained by dial. 
German mbauizi 'coarse fellow’ > Fr. ribauizi). 

® This name recurs in a scene of Girard de Viane where we are told the 
story of a haubert jazerant acquired from a Jew: it had belonged to the 
(baptized) Eneas (of whom it is said “Deus parama tant,” and "se 
guari a loi d’ome sachant”): ''Puis le perdi el bois soz Moradant/En 
la bataille qu’il fist a Rahoant.” Since the placename Moradanz is remi- 
niscent of the Saracen name Moradas (cf. Langlois), we are probably right 
in assuming that Raboant was a Saracen against whom the plus Aeneas 
had to fight as a true Christian. 

^ Cf. the entire text : [the poet will tell] ' Come Salomon le temple fist, 
/ Qui pres de quarante anz i mist, / Com apres lui vint Roboam / E come 
danz Jeroboam /Fu done des dis lignees reis, /Coment done changerent les 
leis, /Coment fu le temple Baal, /Coment done commenga le mal,/Qui 
als tens de tanz reis dura,/ Coment li poeples meserra . . .’. Note in 
the mss. the variant of the name Jeroboam: G&rodouans, parallel to our 
Roboam > Rodoant, 
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tures, is judged with all the contempt due to an ignoble scion of a 
noble line of kings : as Moreri epitomizes his biography : “ L^Ecnture 
sainte condamne sa memoire, comme d^un Prince infidele a Dieu, 
qui ayoit tou jours mal fait a sa presence, et qui ne s’etoit point mis 
en peine de le chercher/^ Is it, then, unlikely, that haughty traitors 
or infidels were, in the OP epics, given the name of that ill-famed 
Jewish King? That, in this same literature, Saracens are made to 
bear Old Testament names, can be easily seen from Langlois^ Table 
{Abraham, Absalon, Abel) ; and giants were often considered in 
Old French as kinsfolk of infidels, cf. the Eomance progeny of Gog 
and Magog, That the name of an infidel or a traitor could yield a 
name for the devil (or a devil) is equally likely: is the devil not 
The Traitor (compare also the contrary transfer of the names 
Satanas or Adragant [ < dragol to heathen, as attested by Langlois, 
or that of Lucifer and Astaroz^ cf. Sainean, Les sources indigenes 
II, 429),® 

As concerns the forms with -d- (Bodoant), there is a question 
whether these should have been listed with the others, since they 
may be connected with the Arab name Boduan, attested by Sche- 
ludko at Aleppo in the twelfth century. In that case, however, the 
derivatives of Boduan could have been attracted into the sphere of 
Roboan, thereby serving to explain such forms as Rodomans, 
Rodoem, Rodamus — and ultimately the Italian Rodamonte (of 
Boiardo) and Rodomonie (of Ariosto). The name of the boastful 
but brave king of Algiers who, in Boiardo^s poem, is un Capaneo, 
che sfidava gli Dei alio stesso modo che gli uomini ” (according to 
Rajna^s definition in Le fonti delF Orlando furioso,^^ p. 53), and 
who becomes with Ariosto quel fier senza pieta Breusse ” ( Orl, 
inn, xxix, 30), belongs clearly to the French tradition of Rodo- 
mans, Rodoant, Rogomant: if it is true, as has been traditionally 
believed (cf. Manage), that for Rodamonte (as well as for other 
epic names: Sacripante, Oradasso) Boiardo drew upon the stock 
of names current among the tenants of his estate et Scandiano, this 
need prove only what has been attested in other cases : that epic 

® As for the comparatively few cases in which a loyal Christian knight 
is given a name from this series mainly devoted to infidels, we may point 
to the parallel example of the Arabic name of Aucassin, the Christian lover 
of Nieolette~to which Seheludko, ZRPh XLII, 484, has added other 
illustrations.— On Cain as the ancestor of infidels cf. M. P. Hamilton 
PMLA nxi, 315. ' 
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names of French tradition had become quite common in Italy in the 
latter part of the Middle x\ges (Le Duchat’s ^ Latin ^ etymology: 
Rodamonte = rode-montes ^ ronge-montagne ^ is obYiously nothing 
but a humanistic fanciful explanation, patterned on such names as 
Rabelais^ Bodilard). 

As for the -g- of Rogomant^ Ragomant, Eng. Rageman (cf. also 
the Scotch form ragment [item 2 of the NED'\, so important for our 
purpose), this could perhaps be explained as a vestige of the -h- of 
the Hebrew name Rehodoam > -g-, cf. such French words as 
magasin, estragon^ derived from Arabic words with -h-: Steiger, 
Contribucion, p. 233). Another explanation has been offered by 
W. Kalbow in his several attempts, contradictory to each other, to 
derive Rogues, Rogon, Ragon, Rdguenel from Germanic sources: 
on p. 100 of his book Die germ. Personennamen d. afrz Helden- 
epos,^^ he derives Rogues, Rogon from a Germ. Rocco attested by 
Mabillon c. 678; on p. 56 the same forms (plus Ragon) are traced 
back to a Germ. Roggo attested by Schonast in Alemannic sources ; 
on p. 56 Baguenel is identified (^^zweifellos^M) with Ragenus^ 
attested in the Polyptichou Irminonis. In whatever manner the 
question of the ultimate origin of the names in -jf- may be decided, 
it seems to me that we cannot avoid the conclusion that these, just 
like the forms in -d- {Rodoms)^ were attracted into the orbit of 
Roboant, Moreover, it strikes me as very likely that the nuance of 
arrogance revealed in such a name as Rogon de Montorgueil, has 
come to the Rogon-Rogue names through the channel of the Biblical 
Roboant ^ Roboam ; and I am even inclined to think that the French 
adjectives rogue ^arrogant, avec une nuance de durete en plus,^ 
^dur, p6nible^ (Godefroy), which is first attested in the Roman de 
la Rose (where it is coupled with fiers and orguillus and is applied 
to the Pharisees) ® is nothing but our OF epic proper name Rogues, 
Rogon (whatever its origin), which developed first to a common 
noun and then to an adjective. I find a confirmation of my suppo- 
sition on the group Roboam, Rogomant, Rogues, rogue in the modern 
argot term rogomme ^ strong whiskey ^ (rogum in a letter of Mme de 

®Up to now no satisfactory explanation has been given of the French 
adjective rogue t ON hrOkr is far from convincing, cf. Bloch- von Wartburg; 
Gamillscheg’s assertion that it was first used of horses is wrong, and the 
modern dialectal meanings of rogue {'old, restive horse’ etc.) are clearly 
secondary. 
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MaiBtenon),^® which must have developed from the meaning ^ rude,^ 
cf. mod. Fr. argot rude ^ whiskey^ (Sainean, Le langage parisien, 
p. 379), which offers a transitional form between the OF name 
Bogomant and the ad,jective rogue ^ arrogant, dur/ We may assume 
that the type Rohoant, Bodoant, Bogomant has, by error, or, rather, 
by folk-etymology, been conceived as one of those proper names 
derived from present participles such as Baligantj Astorgant, Auii- 
gant in the Roland (cf. also Ruhicante, name of a devil in Dante; 
Morgante and Sacripante in the Italian heroicomic poems; Bod- 
nante in the Quijote etc.), and that, in consequence, the supposed 
present participle was then replaced either by the past participle: 
Bodoe (the same procedure is illustrated by OF Derrame^ 
Desrame < Arab. Aiderraliman/^ where the ending -ant, ostensibly 
the equivalent of the ending of the present participle, was replaced 
by -e-, probably after the pattern of the couple aumirant — amire 
‘ commander ^), or by other suffixes {Rodoal, Bodamus) ^ or, finally, 
by an ending reminiscent of oem < homo {Rodoem) • Is it not even 
possible that, once the participial ending had been subtracted from 
Bogomant (a stage reflected by rogomme ‘strong whiskey^), the 
nominative Rogues was constructed (cf. the similar procedure in 
Celtic mor-gwenn > OF Morgain, from which a new nominative 
Morgue was formed), which appeared to fit in with the type 
Begues — Begon, Otes-Oton? If this is the case, we would not need 
to seek for Germanic antecedents of Rogues — Bogon, which Kalbow 
has tentatively assumed. 

The English noun rogue, which, according to the NED, was 
originally a cant term of the fifteenth century, must evidently go 
back to the French name Rogue in the meaning ‘ devil ^ (which we 
have not hitherto found attested, but which one is warranted to 
assume, given, on the one hand, the name Rogue used of traitors and 
infidels and, on the other, Ragormnt, Bageman, as names of the 
devil [cf . particularly ragnel ^ fiend ) . There is no possibility, it 
seems to me, of dissociating entirely, as the NED would have us do, 
the Eng. noun rogue from the French adjective rogue: they are 

I have offered a different, and perhaps, a less convincing explanation of 
this word in MLIT ux, 246. 

^^Mr. Artola, one of my students, has suggested to me the equation 
Abderlrahmcm > BagomaTi (with ^ ^ as in magasin), but the fact is 

that the Mohammedan ruler always appears in OF epics under the name 
Derram4. Still, the suggestion may be worth consideration. 
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different semantic developments from the same epic name Rogues^ 
the one emphasizing more devilishness/ the other, ^ rnthlessness/ 
Ragamouf, ragam'wffin, in turn, go back to a Fr. '^Rogom-ouf[J\e 
or '^'Ragam-oufme, which must be a blend of Ragernon ^ deviV and 
such words as OF ruffien^^ of the fourteenth century (cf. rufy, 
which appears associated with our word family in its first attesta- 
tions) or maroufle; again, it could even be a coinage from the 
ragemon stem formed with the OF sufSx ~ouf\le]^ like maroufle 
itself (cf. the names with Germanic -ulf such as Marcou, 

Estouf) ; Sainean 1. c. n, 429, quotes OF epic names for Sarracens 
of the type Marsoufle ( > Marsilie), Aarofle ( > Aron.)}^ The 
idea of ^ ragged ^ appears in ragamuffin only as late as 1440, and 
is consequently quite secondary : in fact, up to today, the word desig- 
nates a (ragged) street urchin whom decent children should not 
imitate, and I suspect that ^ street urchin ^ was the original meaning 
— a meaning which connects immediately with ^ devil, demon, imp, 
heathen’ (cf. on the one hand the Walloon ialigani Vagabond, 
brigand, vaurien’ and mid. Fr. ialigauU ^badaud’ [FEW s. v. 
Baligant]^ on the other, Sp. picaro ^ rogue,’ from the name of a 
Picardian heretic sect, REW 6476a). Folk-etymology has again 
secondarily transformed the rageman, ^ devil’ into a rag-man, a 
rag-gatherer or -dealer. It is a long way that the haughty Old 
Testament king has traveled, but I believe we have been able to 
follow step by step his declining path. 

Leo Spitzee 


CAXTON’S CHESS BOOK 

Caxton’s translation of The Game and Playe of the Chcsse 
exists in two original editions, the first printed at Bruges and the 

^®The Fr. ruffien -an is generally considered to “be an Italianism, but 
the existence of an O. Prov. rofid rufid (cf. also in DuCange, s. v. ruffiana, 
a Latin text from Provence) speaks in favor of a parallel OP rufien — 
which, moreover is postulated by Eng. ruffin ‘ fiend ^ (attested 1225: m/- 
fines of hell; in the Chester plays ruffian appears as a variant of ruffin), 
of which ruffy may be a variant. I suppose that the *ruffianus family meant 
originally ‘belonging to the devil (who is traditionally rufus ‘red’)/ and 
was formed in medieval Latin as the opposite of GhrisPianus. 

^®The suffix -olu^iffle is still in existence in mod. Fr. argot: aristoffe, 
pignouf, patapouf etc. 
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second at Westminster.^ The established opinion of their relation- 
ship to each other and to their French sources, as presented by 
Blades,^ Aumer,^ Byles,^ and Crotch,® can be summarized as 
follows : 

1) Caxton’s first and third chapters are derived from the literal trans- 
lation of the original Latin (Jacobus de Cessolis, Lxher de Ludo Scaccorum) 
by Jean ITaron (or Ferron). The remainder of the Game and Playe comes 
from the freer, expanded translation by Jean de Vignay — even to the 
preface, in which Caxton paraphrases Vignay while changing the proper 
names. The combination of the two French versions is to be thought of as 
made by Caxton himself. 

2 ) Caxton*s translation is a literal one. The only notable alterations in 
his first edition are his original epilogue, and the two interpolated laments 
over the degeneracy of England beginning “Alas and in Engeland what 
hurte doon the aduocats . . . ” ® and “ Alas what haboundance was some 
tymes in the royames. And what prosperite . . . ” 

3) The second edition is essentially a reprint of the first except for its 
new preface and epilogue, and the addition of woodcuts.® 

Disregarded by the last three authorities cited above is the fact 
that the Axon reprint of the Caxton first edition points out not 
only a few verbal alterations in the second edition (all but one of 
them in the table of contents), but also the presence, in the first, 
of still another interpolation.® This is a longish passage, identified 
by Axon as original because of its personal element : 

^ Ed^ consulted in microfilm of the British Museum copy C. 10. b. 23 ; 
Ed» in the type facsimile by Vincent Figgins, The Game of the Chesse 
(London, 1855). The two editions are dated by W. J. B. Crotch, The 
Prologues and Epilogues of William Caxton (London, 1928; EETS., or. 
s., 176), p. xcix, as from 1475 (?) and 1483, respectively. 

* William Blades, The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, 
First ed. (London, 1877), pp. 171-76, 230-33; second ed. (London, 1882), 
pp. 173-78, 232-36. 

*17ellie Slayton Aurner, Caxton: Mirrour of Pifteenth-Century Letters 
(Boston, New York, 1926), pp. 44, 79-80, 91-92, 227-30. 

* Alfred T. P. Byles, The Book of the Ordre of Chyualry (London, 1926; 
EETS., or s., 168), pp. xliii, xlv. 

®Op, cit,j pp. xcix-ci, 10-16. ®Edb fol. 37. 

Ihid,^ fol. 64 ro (Crotch counts it as 63 ro). 

® Blades, op, cit,, ed. 1882, p. 235, refers to the second lament (which he 
did not mention at all in 1877) as being added to an original text which he 
quotes in English, thus giving the erroneous impression that it was added 
only in Ed®. 

® Caxton^s Game and Playe of the Chesse, Wi, A uerhatim reprint of 
the first edition. With an introduction hy Wtlliam E, A. Axon (London 
1883 ) , pp. Ixviii, 6, 39. ^ 
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And also hit is to be supposyd that suche as bane tbeyr goodes comune & 
not propre is most acceptable to god / For ellys wold not thise religious 
men as monkcs freris cbanons obseruantes & all other auowe hem & kepe 
the wilfull pouerte that they ben professid too / For in troiith I haue my 
self ben conuersant in a religiows hous of white freris at gaunt Whiche haue 
alle thynge in comyn amonge them / and not one richer than an other / in 
so moche that yf a man gaf to a frere iii d or iiii. d to praye for hym 
in his masse / as sone as the masse is doon he delyuerith hit to his ouerest 
or procuratour in why die hows ben many vertuous and deuoute freris And 
yf that lyf were not the beste & the most holiest / holy church wold neuer 
suffre hit in religion.^® 

But otherwise, the line of opinion begun by Blades has remained 
unchallenged. 

Upon further examination of the texts, however, and of French 
manuscript evidence, this established view is found to require 
modification under each of the three headings. 

1) The combination of the Paron and Vignay versions cannot 
be attributed to Caxton^s originality, since it also exists in French 
manuscript tradition. A number of different composite versions 
are known and one of these, in the Cockerell M8,^^ agrees 
closely with Caxton^s text. The resemblance, although including 
one peculiar common error, is not complete. There are numerous 

f ol. 34 VO. 

11 Of, Felix Lajard, ‘‘ Jacques de Cessoles, Dominicain,” Eistovre LitU- 
raire de la France, xxv (originally published 1869; facsimile repinnt, Paris, 
1898), 27-28, 32-33 ; also the evidence in notes 12 and 14, following. 

i^Kow in the possession of the University of Chicago Library, Accession 
No. 943063, Jacques de Cessoles, Livres des Bohecs Moralises, translated 
from Latin into French ty Jehan de Vignay and Jehan Ferron, Parisian 
cir Mcocnxv. Hereafter indicated as C. 

Copied on the inside of the cover is a statement by Leopold Delisle, in a 
letter of April 23, 1908, to Mr. Sydney C. Cockerell, then owner of the MS, 

II y ... a six [of the MSS previously known to him, apparently] dans 
lesquels le texte de Jean de Vignay a 4t4 combing avec celni de Jean 
Ferron. . . . Vous verrez que dans votre manuscrit . . . le copiste a 
combine le texte des deux traductions.” 

Delisle’s work on the MSS would seem to 'have been cut short by his 
death in 1910, and it has not been possible to locate any publication of his 
findings, 

^®“Ther is none that is so synfull as he that hath alle the world in 
despyte,” Ed^, fol. 14 v«>, is so obviously incorrect that Ed^, sign C, fol. 1 
v*>, emends synfull to llisful (variation noted by Axon, op. cit,, p. 39, calling 
the Ed^ reading a misprint) . Yet MS C, fol. 7 r®, has “II nest nul si grant 
pechie commo celuy qui ha tout le monde en despit,” and it can be seen that 
peohie is mistakenly copied from a nearby sentence. 
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small yariants in which Caxton’s originality cannot be suspected; 
chapter headings are missing from the MS, which in its table of 
contents indicates the first three chapters only ; and it commences, 
not with the Vignay preface which Caxton paraphrases, but with 
the Faron preface modified by the insertion of Vignay’s name as 
author.^^ Yet on the basis of the fundamental correspondence, 
one must believe that Caxton derived his combination of Faron and 
Vignay from a MS related to the Cockerell, rather than that he 
coincidentally made the same combination. 

The Faron element in this combined version should be re- 
cognized as extending, in the chapter headings, to the very end of 
the work. For although, in wording, Caxton^s headings correspond 
fairly well to those of a Vignay text, the Plimpton MS,^® the 

C, fol. 1 ro, “ A noble home et discret bertran aubery escuier de tarascon 
frere jehaw de vignay de lordre dez freres de haut pas son petit et humble 
chappelain . . . Cf. the Faron preface — Paulin Paris, Les Manuscrits 
Francois de la Bi'bliothhque du Roi, v (Paris, 1842), 62, quoting MS B. N. 
fr. 578 — “A Noble et discret homme Bertrand Aubant, escuier de Tarascon, 
frere Jehan Ferron, de I’ordre des frferes prescheurs de Paris, son petit et 
humble chappelain ...” and the Vignay and Caxton prefaces in Crotch, 
op. oit.f pp, 10-13. 

The same insertion of Vignay’s name in the Faron preface, suggesting 
other combined versions similar to that in C and Caxton, is found in MS 
B. N. fr. 2146 (described by Lajard, op. cit., pp. 27-28, under the former 
number 7978 anc. fonds, as a combination which it is hard to identify 
with that in C) and MS 1321 in Guillaume de Bure, Catalogue des Livres 
de la Bihliothhque de feu. M. le Duo de la Valliere, Vol. i (Paris, 1783) — 
MS now in Stockholm according to a note by Cockerell inside the cover of 
C; described by De Bure as the Faron version, but perhaps erroneously, 
from superficial collation. Similar insertions are also implied in the 
remark of Paulin Paris, op. cit., v, 16, ‘‘ Plusieurs fois la grande o614britd 
de Jean de Vignay a fait qu’on a mis sous son nom la traduction de son 
4mule Jean Farron.” 

Jeu des FcTiecs Moralisi, MS 282 in the collection owned by Mrs. 
George A. Plimpton, on deposit with the Plimpton Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Consulted in microfilm. Hereafter indicated as P. 

As might be expected where there is a complicated manuscript back- 
ground, and where some of the phraseology might be re-created indepen- 
dently out of knowledge of the contents of the chapters, Ed^ shows a variety 
of cross-agreements with the opening of the table of contents preserved in 
C (fol. 1 VO), with both table of contents and chapter headings in P, and 
even in one instance with the original Latin text of De Cessolis as quoted 
by Lajard, op. cit., p. 15: the appearance of " epilogacion ” in the final 
headings of Ed^ but not of P, 
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division of the twenty-four chapters into four tractates, which is 
to be found in Caxton and at the beginning of the Cockerell MS/* 
is a feature of the original Latin text which is preserved in Faron^s 
translation but not in Yignay’s.^^ 

As to the text proper, one must regard Blades^s limitation of the 
Faron influence with scepticism. Such scepticism can be based on 
the known complexities of the French texts (with wide variations 
among different MSS of each translation, yet the' two translations 
agreeing so closely in Tractate IV that the possibility of plagiarism 
has had to be considered),^* and on Blades^s failure to indicate 
the manuscript basis of his statement. It is confirmed by partial 
collation of the Plimpton MS, which after the end of Tractate I 
(which according to Blades includes all the Faron material) stiU 
shows Caxton failing to reproduce what seem characteristic Vignay 
expansions.^® It could be established, however, only by an elaborate 
textual study. 

2) Collation of Caxton^s text with the Cockerell and Plimpton 
MSS not only confirms Axon^s inference that the entire passage 
on communism quoted above is original to Caxton, without source 
in the Prench,^^ but also indicates some smaller departures from a 
close literal translation. 

Two short passages, each expanding upon a suggestion in the 
French but without precise manuscript source, reproduce the elegiac 
tone which is to be found in the well known interpolations referred 
to above (and also, it must be conceded, in a number of laments 
which Caxton needed only to translate) : 

fol. 3 ro and passim; C, fol. 1 v^ 

^■^Lajard, op. cit., pp. 13, 30. (C7/. P, passim.) 

^^Ibid., pp. 27, 31-33. 

In P, Chapter IV (not to be found in Caxton, Tractate n. Chapter I) : 
a series of quotations from Isidore and David, and the first part of one from 
Seneca; later, quotations of three Biblical texts, and one gloss. At the 
beginning of P, Chapter v (not in Caxton, n, ii) : a long argument about 
the French traditions against female succession, including an historical 
excursion back to the fall of Troy. 

C collated completely, P on points of special interest, and for the three 
passages where there are missing leaves in C, lying between fols. 7-8, IS- 
IS, 28-29 in the modern numbering, which makes no account of the 
omissions. 

» Of. C, fol. 16 VO; P, fol. 41. 
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La simple parole dun prince doit estre pltts estable que le serein ent dun 
niarchant. 

The simple parole or worde of a prynce ought to be more stable thenne the 
oth of a marchauitrt / Alas how kepe the piynces their promises in thise 
dayes / not only her promises but their othes her sealis and wrytynges & 
signes of their propre handes / alle faylleth god amende hit.-- 
Scipion dauffrieqwe dit quil nest rien sy fort a maintenir cowime est amour 
msque a la mort et que vraies amours sont fortes a trouuer / et especial- 
ment qui sont souuerains sur les autres / et qui ont a gouuerner cowmun 
de peuple // Et vraiement on trouueroit peu qui portast lonneur de son 
amy deuant le Juge. 

Scipion of AjBfricque sayth that there is no thynge so stronge / as for to 
mayntene loue vnto the deth The loue of concupiscence and of lecherye is 
sone dissoluyd and broken / But the verray true loue of the comyn wele and 
proufiit now a dayes is selde founden / wher shall thou fynde a man in 
thyse dayes that wyll expose hymself for the worsliippe and honour of his 
frende / or for the comyn wele selde or neuer shall he be founden.®® 

Clearly original to Caxton^s version are the dimensions in English 
measures assigned to the walls of Babylon in addition to the tran- 
slated Lombard and French ones,^^ In four superficially parallel 
passages, however, in which Caxton goes to the trouble of pointing 
out that he is giving m English the etymologies of the name 
Philometor^® and the word mulier^^^ and the meaning of two 
pieces of Latin verse,^'^ he is in fact merely retranslating a French 
translation. Thus only the references to the English language (in 
the first of which the word english ” takes the place of francois 
in the source) constitute variations from strict literalness in fol- 
lowing the French. Their motive, difficult to conceive in rational 
terms, presumablj must lie in some feeling for naturalness of 

fol. 3 TO; P, fols. 8 vo-9 ro, similar; Ed^, fol. 8 r®. 

®®C, fol. 8 VO; quotation after mort completed from P, fol. 26 r®; Ed% 
fol. 19 ro. 

fols. 32 vo-33 TO; P, fol. 66 x®, similar; Ed^, fol. 62 v®. 

fol. 2 ro; P, fol. 3 yo, lacks the statement that the meaning given is 
en francois ” ; Ed^, fol, 4 vo. 

fol. 25 yo; P, fol. 64 yo; neither text contains the reference to Latin 
mollys aer which appears in Ed^, fol. 49 yo. 

leaf missing; P, fol. 38 yO; Ed% fol. 31 vO; note that Caxton in 
freely translating morte ruant suUta by shal len- deffetid hy sodcyn deth 
follows the French rendering mort soudaine tout ce deffait without its 
motive of providing a rhyme for J>%eufait {merita, merites). C, fol. 19 r®; 
P, fol. 45 ro; both MSS lack the original Latin preserved in Ed^ fol. 39 r^. 
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expression when one^s reader is to be conscious of the translation 
process. 

Still harder to explain is the following correspondence: 

De ce dit len i dit commun eu france, Tant uault amour comme argent 
dure, quant argent fault amour est nulle. 

Herof men saye a comyn prouerbe in england / that loue lasteth as longe as 
the money endureth / and whan the money faylleth than there is no loue.®® 

What look to be two genuine English proverbs, on the other hand, 
are also introduced in place of a literal translation, one of them 
with some violence to the meaning of the original : 

Tout ce que len luy dit soit tenu secret laquelle chose est centre la nature 
de pluseurs femmes quar aucunes celent mauuaisement ce que elles sceuent. 
. . . that she be secrete and telle not suche thynges as ought to be holden 
secrete / Wherfore it is a comyn prouerbe that women can kepe no 
counceyle.®® 

II nous anient souuent aux grans digners que quaut nous sommes saoul dez 
nobles viandes les viandes vilez nous sont aggreables. 

Hit happeth ofte tymes in grete festes & dyners / that we be fylde wyth the 
sight of the noble and lichorous metis and whan we wolde ete we ben saciat 
and fild / And therfore hit is sayd in prouerbe / hit is better to fylle the 
bely than the eye.®° 

In either case, manuscript variation in Caxton’s immediate source 
is a conceivable alternative explanation, as it is for three short 
passages near the end of the book which amount to cursory sum- 
maries of longer portions of the French text,®^ or for a variety of 
small alterations, additions, and omissions '^ich one hesitates to 
assign in their entirety to Caxton^s originality, or even to his mis- 
understanding and carelessness. 

®®C, fols. 18 vo-19 ro; P, fol. 44 v®, similar but without en frarice; one 
suspects that in both MSS the words have been rearranged, destroying a 
uault-fault rhyme; Ed^, fol. 38 v®. 

C, fol. 4 v®; quotation after secret completed from P, fol. 13 r®; Ed% 
fols. 9 v®-10 r® (after prouerhe another that women seems to have been 
printed, but is heavily marked through). 

®®C, fol. 27 v®; P, fol. 57 r®, similar; EdS fol. 52 v®. 

C, fol. 35; P, fols. 70 v®-71 r®; about a page of text reproduced by the 
sentence “ And therfore , . . extremyte,” Ed^, fol. 66 v®. C, fol. 36 r®, about 
half a page; P, fols. 71 v®-72 r®, longer; reproduced by the short passage 
" Certainly . . . shamfast,” Ed^, fol. 67. C, fol. 37 r®, about a? quarter of 
a page; P, fol. 73 r®, longer; reproduced by the sentence ^'A luge . , . 
owen place,” Ed% fol, 68, 
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3) Variants in the table of contents of the second edition, 
similar to the five cited by Axon from the Third Tractate, are 
to be found from beginning to end of the table, and are so extensive 
that it should be considered a new piece of work. Yet it is not 
independent of the first edition. 

Such a relationship is possible because, in the first edition, the 
headings which stand at the beginnings of the successive chapters 
are not identical, as might be expected, with those in the table of 
contents. They show differences in vocabulary and word order, and 
in general are a little fuller. In the second edition, these actual 
chapter headings are reprinted with only a few omissions of 
words ; some changes of indention, spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and abbreviation; and the consistent addition of capitulo 
primo, and so forth, at the ends. The reprinting is, indeed, so 
faithful as to repeat the erroneous second chappitre for what 
actually is the third chapter of the Fourth Tractate, and is cor- 
rectly labelled capitulo tercio,^ 

Now in the table of contents of the second edition, there exist 
not only this same added Latin numbering, and the characteristic 
printer's style in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and ab- 
breviation, but also those significant variations in wording from the 
first edition table which have been referred to already. Sometimes 
these are to be described as original, or at least random. For the 
most part, however, they bear an unmistakable resemblance to the 
wording of the chapter headings in the first edition. 

A few examples will demonstrate this: 


First Edition 
Table of Contents 

This booke conteyneth 
. iiii . tray tees / The first 
traytee is of the Innen- 
cion of this playe of the 
chesse / and conteyneth 
.iii. chapitres 
The first chapitre is 


First Edition 
Chapter Headings 


This first chapiter of 


Second Edition 
Table of Contents 

This book is deuyded 
and departed in to four 
traytyes and partyes. 

The first traytye 

How the playe of the 


®*In the heading of Tractate IV, Chapter n; hymi iv, iv: Ja; iv, v: Is; 
TV, vii : treteth. 

** Quotations from Ed*j Ed% seconde chapiter, no Latin number. 
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First Edition 
Table of Contents 

vnder what kynge this 
playe was founden 


The ii chapitre / who 
fonde this playe 

The . iii . chapitre / tre- 
teth of iii . causes why 
hit was made and 
founden 

The seconde traytee 
treteth of the chesse 
men and conteyneth .v, 
chapitres 

The first chapitre tre- 
teth of the forme of a 
kynge and of such 
thinges as apperteyn to 
a kynge 

And the eyght and laste 
chapitre is of the epile- 
gacion. And of the 
recapitulacion of all 
these forsaid chapitres. 


First Edition 
Chapter Headings 

the first tractate shew- 
eth vnder what kynge 
the play of the chesse 
was founden and maad 
This second chapitre 
of the first tractate 
sheweth who fonde first 
the playe of the chesse 
The thirde chapitre 
of the first tractate 
treteth wherfore the 
playe was founden and 
maad 


The seconde tractate / 
the first chapiter tret- 
eth of the forme of a 
kynge of his maners 
and of his estate 

The eyght chapitre 
and the last of the 
fourth book of the epi- 
logacion and recapitula- 
cion of this book. 


Second Edition 
Table of Contents 

chesse was fyrst foun- 
den and vnder what 
kyng capitulo ... j 

Who fond first the playe 
of the chesse capitulo 

ij 

Wherfore the play was 
founden and maad Capi- 
tulo iij 


The second traytye 

The forme of a kyng 
of his maners and estate 
ca j 


Of the epilogacion and 
recapitulacion of thys 
book 

capitulo viij.** 


It is also true that similarity in printer's style produces an 
appearance of even closer relationship between the new table of 
contents and the chapter headings which appear with it in the 
second edition, but a priori scepticism of Caxton’s having copied 
his table from headings appearing later in the same volume is con- 
firmed by textual evidence. Eor the hym of he meuyth hym in the 
heading of Chapter II of the Fourth Tractate, first edition, which 
is reproduced in the second edition table of contents, is one of the 
words omitted in its chapter headings.^® Accordingly, it is to be 

Ed^, fol. 3 {to supplied from Axon, op. cif., p. [5], for a lacuna in the 
microfilmed copy) and possimi Ed®, sign. A, fols. 2 vo-3 r®. 

®®See n. 32, above. Ed®, table of contents, he memth hym} Ed^ table 
of contents entirely different. 
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But the defendant doth that plea deny 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ^cide this title is impanneled 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart, 

And by their verdict is detei mined 

The clear eye^s moiety and the dear heart’s part : 

As thus — ^mine eye’s due is thy outvp-ard part, 

And my heart’s right thy inward love of heait.^ 

The central imagery of this sonnet based npon a legal action foi 
partition of land among co-owners has often been commented upon.^ 
But for some reason the allusions to common law pleading and 
practice ® therein have attracted almost no attention, being only 
casually mentioned when noted at alL^ It is the purpose of this 
paper to inquire into the nature of these difficult (and therefore 
largely neglected) allusions in this highly legalistic sonnet. 

I 

“ But the defendant doth that plea deny ’’ 

Wlien a lawyer thinks of a plea, invariably he thinks of the 
answer filed by the defendant to the plaintiffs declaration by 
which an action at law is commenced. In the technical and intricate 
art of pleading at common law, the fi.rst pleading in an action was 
the declaration ® filed by the plaintiff. This was a formal statement 

^Kittredge’s reading, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (1936), p 
1501. And see generally A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare — The 
Sonnets (ed. Rollins), pp. 127-129. 

®See: Campbell, Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered (1859), 
p. 102; Allen, Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question (1900), p. 81; 
Barton, Links between Shakespeare and the Law (1929), pp. 13 ff.; Hazel- 
ton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (1940), p. 28; 
Clarkson & Warren, The Law of Property in Shakespeare and the Elirn- 
hethan Drama (1942), pp. 168-170. 

® Elizabethan dramatists alluded to legal pleading with surprising fre- 
quency, as will be sho'W’ii by citations hereinafter given to passages from 
their works which are suggested by the discussion of this sonnet. 

^ See: Davis, The Law in Shakespeare {2nd ed., 1884), p. 280; Allen, cp. 
cit.i p. 81; The Sonnets of Shakespeare (ed. Tucker, 1924), p.l23. 

® Declarations are referred to by the Elizabethan dramatists as follows: 
Chapman: All Fools (ed. Parrott, 1914), n, i, 329, iv, i, 305-332. 

Webster (ed. Lucas, 1927) : The White Devil, iv, i, 98; A Cure for a 
Cuckold, IV, i, 33-34, iv, i, 98. 

Fletcher (with Massinger): The Spanish Curate (ed. Bullen, 1905), iv, 
vii, 74. 

Middleton (ed. Dyce, 1840) : The Phoenios, i, iv, pp. 328-329; Any Thing for 
a Quiet Life, rr, i, p. 439. 
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to the court of the facts upon which he relied in invoking judicial 
process against the defendant. Following the declaration, it was 
the defendant's turn to make a statement answering the declaration. 
Two courses were open to him : he could file either a demurrer ® 
or a plea. 

The plea raised an issue of fact or presented new matters of fact 
which, unless a demurrer were interposed, had to be determined 
by trial. The plea, as a form of pleading, was exclusively adapted 
for use ly the defendant in replying to a declaration, and with one 
exception ^ was never used hy the plaintiff. 

The pleadings subsequent to the plea, filed alternately by the 
plaintiff and defendant (assuming no intervening demurrer by 
either party), were in order: the replication, the rejoinder, the 
surrejoinder, the rebutter, and the surrebutter.® In actual practice 

® The nature and general effect of a demurrer may be briefly described as 
follows : The demurrer raised a question of law as to the sufficiency of the 
preceding pleadings, both in form and in substance, to be decided by the 
judge. No issue of fact was involved. If the defendant demurred to a 
declaration, he said in effect, Admitting the facts alleged in the declara- 
tion to be true, they do not show a cause of action against me ” ; or “ The 
plaintiff has stated the facts in a manner contrary to the required form so 
that he is not entitled to proceed with his action.” At common law the 
judgment on the demurrer was final and disposed of the action. Use of 
the demurrer was not confined to the defendant in replying to a declaration. 
It could be interposed by either party at any stage of the pleadings before 
an issue of fact had been joined. Thus, if the defendant elected not to 
demur to the declaration but to put in a plea, the plaintiff in turn could 
demur to the plea — ^and so on through the entire succession of pleadings. 

Shakespeare does not mention demurrers at all, but his fellow dramatists 
allude to them as follows: 

Beaumont & Fletcher: The Woman*s Prize (ed. DyCe, 1844), n, i, p. 130. 
Marston. What You Will (ed. Bullen, 1887), li, ii, 85. 

Ford (eds. Gifford & Dyce, 1869) : Lovers Sacrifice, m, i, p. 56; The Broken 
Heart, n, ii, p. 246. 

Middleton (ed. Dyce, 1840) : The Phoenix, i, iv, p. 330, n, iii, pp. 364-367, 
IV, i, pp. 379-381; A Fair Quarrel, I, i, p. 458; The Old Law, i, 
i, pp. 9-10. 

^In an action of replevin (for the specific recovery of chattels), if the 
defendant claimed the right to the chattels he alleged his right by a plead- 
ing known as an avowry or cognizance, which was in effect a declaration to 
which the plaintiff filed a plea as though he were a defendant. 

®See 4 Coke’s Institutes, 14; 3 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 309-310. 

Lest the reader gain the impression that pleading at common law was 
an unnecessarily tricky battle of wits utterly without relation to the 
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such pleadings seldom extended beyond the fourth stage before an 
issue of fact was joined. 

It is at once apparent that line 7 of Sonnet xlvi does not square 
with this specialized definition of the term plea.-’^ In the sonnet^ 
the heart is the plaintiff and the eye is the defendant. Shakespeare 
does not have this defendant file a plea to the heart’s declaration ; he 
has the defendant deny the plea which must perforce have been 
filed ly the plaintiff. It is obvious, therefore, that either (1) 
Shakespeare was here in error, or (2) he was using the word ^^plea ” 
in some sense other than as the technical name of a particular plead- 
ing.® We think the line can be explained on the latter alternative 
consistently with seventeenth century legal usage. 

Besides being the technical name of the defendant’s answer to 

justice of the cause, we hasten to say that the purpose of pleading originally 
was to arrive at a single issue of law to he tried by the court, or a smgle 
issue of fact for the jury. A simple illustration will serve : A v, X. Deolor 
ration in an action of assumpsit for goods sold and delivered to the 
defendant’s wife. Plea, that the wife was living apart from defendant and 
that defendant had notified plaintiff not to sell goods to his wife. Replica- 
tion, that the goods were necessaries. Rejoinder, that the wife was already 
sufficiently supplied. Surrejoinder, that the wife was not already sufficiently 
supplied, and the case is tried on that issue. 

Following are instances in which these pleadings are referred to in the 
drama : 

(a) Replication: — Shakespeare (ed. Kittredge, 1936): Lovers Lorlour^s 
Lost, IV, ii, 13-17; Julius Caesar, i, i, 48-S2; Eamlet, iv, ii, 11-14. Chap- 
man (ed. Parrott, 1914) : The Widow's Tears, v, iii, 235-237; All Fools, XL, 
i, 309-335, ni, i, 405-411. 

(b) Rejoinder: — Chapman: The Widow^s Tears, v, iii, 235-237; All 
Fools, n, i, 309-335, irc, i, 405-411, iv, i, 305-332. Beaumont & Fletcher; 
The Woman's Prize (ed. Dyce, 1844), n, i, p. 130. Ford: The Lady's 
Trial (eds. Gifford & Dyce, 1869), iv, ii, p. 79. 

(c) Sur-rejoinder : — Chapman; All Fools, iv, i, 305-332. 

(d) Rebutter : — Chapman; The Revenge of Bussy D^Amtois (ed. Parrott, 
1910), v,v, 61-65. 

® Certainly such statements as the following, implying that the sonnet 
correctly portrays technical pleadings, are inaccurate and misleading; 
" There are regular Pleadings in the suit, the Heart being represented as 
Plaintiff and the Eye as Defendant.” (Campbell, Bhahespea/r^s Legal 
Acquirements Considered, 1859, p. 102.) From the entering of the plea, 
denied by the defendant [ ! ], to the return of the verdict, this Sonnet shows 
a wonderful familiarity with legal proceedings in court, and follows the 
natural order of a trial at law.^’ (White, Commentaries on the Law in 
Bhahespea/re, 2nd ed., 1913, p. 509.) [Italics added.] 

3 
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tlie plaintifiE^s declaration, the term plea (1) was sometimes used 
to mean a legal action or suit, and (^ ) was also a generic term 
meaning a ‘‘ pleading filed by either party. 

As to the first, we need only recall that all actions were classified 
as either pleas of the crown or common pleas^ the former being 
actions prosecuted by the crown, and the latter ordinary civil 
actions.^^ Examples of this usage of the term ^^plea^^ are to be 
found in many of the common law forms of declaration. Thus a 
declaration in an action of trespass would begin : J ohn Doe, by 
A. B., his attorney, complains of Eichard Roe, who has been sum- 
moned to answer the said plaintiff of a plea of trespass. . . 

For the second, authority contemporaneous with Shakespeare is 
found in Cowell^s Interpreter in which ^^plea^^ is defined as 
follows : 

Plea . , . commetlL of the French {ploid, i. Us, controversia) , It sig- 
nifieth in our common lawe, that which either partie [italics added] 
alleadgeth for himselfe in court. And this was wont to he done in French 
from the Conquest untill Edward the 3 who ordeined them to be done in 
English. A. 36. cap 15. . . P 

The statute referred to by Cowell (36 Edward III, Statute 1, 
e. 15), passed in 1362, provided in part: 

. The King . . . hath ordained and stablished by the assent afore- 
said, that all Pleas which shall be pleaded in any courts whatsoever . . . 
shall be pleaded, shewed, defended, answered, debated, and judged in the 
English Tongue, and that they be entered and inrolled in Latin.” 

Clearly, it is in this broader sense, embracing all the pleadings, 
that Shakespeare uses the term plea in this sonnet.^® It is to 

^®See 3 Blackstone^s Commentaries, 40. Cf. Sonnet xxxv, line 11. 

^"See State v. Bacon et al, 27 R. I. 262, 61 Atlantic Reporter, 663 
(1905), for a similar interpretation of the word '' pleas” as used in the 
early English statute 33 Edw. I, St. 2 (1305). 

'^^The Interpreter or Boohe Containing the Signification of Words: 
Wherein is set foorth the true meaning of all, or the most part of such 
Words and Termes, as are mentioned in the Lawe Writers, or Statutes of 
this victorious and renowned Kingdome, requiring any Exposition or Inter- 
pretation, Collected by John Cowell Doctor, and the Kings Maiesties Pro- 
fessor of the Ciuill Law in the Vniuersitie of Chambridge (1607). 

Some other instances in which the noun '' plea ” and the verb " plead ” 
are used in the drama (often in a figurative sense) are the following:— 
Shakespeare (ed, Kittredge, 1936) : The Comedy of Errors, in, i, 91-92; 
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be observed, moreover, that this interpretation is consistent with 
the obvious meaning' of the verb plead in line 5. 

II 

To ’cide this title is impanneled 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heartJ* 

The usual comment on these lines is simply that quest means 
a jury,^^ This superficial treatment (characteristic of the legal 
commentators as well as literary scholars) ignores the fact that the 
jurors, being tenants to the heart (the plaintiflE in the action) , 
had an interest in the issue. By present day standards of justice, 
such interested jurors would be subject to challenge and disqualifi- 
cation, and the most intriguing questions suggested by these lines 
are whether this was also true at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and, if so, why was it ignored by Shakespeare ? 

There is ample and reliable authority that by Shakespeare’s time 
it was well settled that jurors could be challenged for interest and 
other causes. Consideration of only two of these authorities will 
suffice. 

Bracton, writing in the middle of the thirteenth century, says : 

Henry T, v, ii, 101 j III Henry YI, i, i, 102-103; Richard III, J, iii, 85-87, 
IV, iv, 412-415; Titus Andromcus, I, i, 3-4. Chapman (ed. Tarrott, 1914) : 
All Fools, II, i, 309-312. Dekker (Mermaid ed.) : II The Honest Whore, 
TV, i, p. 253. Webster (ed. Lucas, 1927) : A Cure for a Cuckold, iv, ii, 88- 
89. Greene (ed. Collins, 1905): Orlando Furioso, i, i, 129-133, 155-161. 
Peele (ed. Bullen, 1888) : David and Bethsale, Sc. vii, 11. 198-201. Lyly 
(ed. Bond, 1902) : The Maydes Metamorphosis, i, i, 376-380. Ford (eds. 
Gifford & Dyce, 1869) : The Lady’s Trial, ii, iv, p. 44, rv, ii, p. 79. Middle- 
ton (ed. Dyce, 1840) : Women Beware Women, m, ii, p. 582. Massinger 
(ed. Gifford, 1813) : The Fatal Dowry, tv, iv, p. 445; The Roman Actor, 
TV, iv, p. 406. 

Sonnets (ed. Malone, 1780), p. 269; Sonnets (ed. Dowden, 1885), p. 
186; Sonnets (ed. Tucker, 1924), p. 123; Sonnets (ed. Rolfe), p. 145. 
Campbell, Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered (1859), pp. 102- 
103; Davis, The Law m Shakespeare (2nd ed., 1884), p. 280. 

Edw. J. White in his Commentaries on the Law in Shakespeare (2nd 
ed., 1913), p. 509, points out that these jurors ‘‘would be prejudiced jurors.” 
John H. Senter in his Was Shakespeare a Lawyer^ (1903), p. 28, says the 
jurors “ were parties in interest with the plaintiff,^’ and adds, “ this would 
be a travesty on justice.” There is no indication that these writers were 
considering the question from any point of view other than that of the 
present day. See also Sonnets (ed. Tucker, 1924), p. 123. 

Legibus, folio 185, translated in Pound and Plucknett, Readings on 
the History and System of the Common Law (3rd ed., 1927), pp. 149-150. 
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But wlien they have come, exception may be taken in many ways against 
the jurors, for they can be repelled from taking the oath, in the same way 
as witnesses from giving testimony. Thus, an infamous person is repelled 
from taking the oath, to wit, a person who has been convicted of perjury, 
because he has lost his law. . . . Likewise, he is repelled who has made 
any claim of right in the thing concerning which he ought to swear. . . . 
Likewise if he be so under his [the party to the action] power, that he 
may be controlled or hurt or such like, as if he be in his household or so 
under his hand that he can be aggrieved in any way in regard of suits, 
services, or customs. . . . And it is to be known that if once they be 
chosen with the consent of the parties, they cannot be refused except on 
account of new and supervening cause. 

Although Plucknett casts some doubt upon the reliability of 
Bracton^s statement of the law, especially his importation of the law 
Telating to witnesses, it is certain that challenges for interest were 
firmly established prior to the seventeenth centnry. Sir Edward 
Coke, a contemporary of Shakespeare, lists four kinds of chal- 
lenges to the poUs of the jury (i. e., exception to particular jurors 
as distinguished from a challenge to the array or whole panel 
one of which was a challenge propter affectum for suspicion of bias 
or partiality. The fact that a prospective juror was kin to either 
party, that he had an interest in the action, that he was a party’s 
master, servant, counsellor, or steward, among other relationships, 
would support this challenge. 

A party to a cause was not compelled to challenge a prospective 
juror who had an interest in the action. He could waive the right, 
and if he consented to the juror he could not later raise the 
objection. This was stated to be the law by Bracton and is still 
the law today. 

Why, then, did Shakespeare choose to subject this “ defendant ” 
to a decision of an interested jury from whom a fair verdict could 
hardly be expected ? Beyond question it was a deliberate choice 
because (a) the exclusion of interested jurors is a rule of simple 

"A Concise History of the Common Law (2nd ed., 1936), p. 120. 

“Co&e on Littleton, 156-157. See also 3 Hlackstam’s Commentaries 
361-365, citing Coke. 

» Challenges to the array or to the whole panel might he made on ac- 
count of partiality or some default in the sheriff who arrayed the panel (3 
Bl. Comm., 350). Thus if the sheriff, in order to favor the plaintiff, selected 
the whole panel from among the plaintiff’s tenants, a challenge to the arrav 
would have been proper. ^ 
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justice, fully appreciated by laymen without legal training, and 
(b) the fact that this jury was interested does not escape the 
reader and must certainly have been apparent to Shakespeare. 

The first possible answer to suggest itself is that the choice may 
have been dictated by the limitations of meter, rime scheme^ and 
number of lines inherent in the sonnet form. That theory has its 
attractions, but on close examination it does not appear to be a 
valid answer for a number of reasons. It is to be observed that the 
phrase ^^all tenants to the heart” ending line 10 is the leginning 
of a rime. In the rime scheme of the normal Shakespearean sonnet, 
line 10 ends in a new sound which rimes with the ending of line 
12. Thus it is unlikely that when Shakespeare wrote line 10 the 
use of the word heart ” was suggested by the necessities of the 
rime. Further, the rime of this sonnet is a decided departure from 
the usual pattern. Here, instead of a new rime for the final couplet, 
the sounds (indeed the very words) ending lines 10 and 12 are 
repeated. 

Another fact which should not be overlooked is that in line 10 
Shakespeare follows the romantic notion that the seat of the 
thoughts IS in the heart. There is ample evidence, however, that 
Shakespeare was aware of the function of the brain.^^ Undoubtedly 
it would have been possible for Shakespeare to keep the rime pattern 
of the sonnet regular, and at the same time to avoid both the in- 
terested jury and the romantic idea of the intellectual function of the 
heart. Disclaiming any intention whatever of improving the sonnet, 
the following may be suggested merely by way of illustration ; 

To ^cide this title is impanneled 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the mind, 

And by their verdict is determined 

The portions to the eye and heart assigned: 

As thus * mine eye’s due is thy outward part, 

And my heart’s right thy inward love of heart. 

It seems to us that the romantic idea of line 10 is the key to the 
problem. Of course Shakespeare knew his jury was interested. 
He may or may not have known that interested talesmen could be 
challenged and disqualified ; that fact was unimportant for his pur- 
poses. He was writing romantic poetry — and there interested jurors 
may bring in a just verdict even if they cannot be trusted to do so 

^‘‘See, for example, Sonnets r* and Lxxvii; Macbeth, v, iii, 37 ff.; The 
Merchant of Venice, i, ii, 19; Hamlet, ni, iv, 137. 
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in actual practice! In fact the interested jury, far from being 
offensive, serves to heighten the poetic effect just as dramatic effect 
(not to say justice 1) is served by Olivia^s promise to the unfortunate 
Malvolio : 

This practice hath most shrewdly pass’d upon thee ; 

But when we know the grounds and authors of it. 

Thou shalt he both plaintiff arid the judge 
Of thine own cause,^^ 

Paxil S. C’larksoit 
Cltexe T. Waerek 

17 Oy Lexington Buildmg, 

Baltimore, Maryland 


A SOURCE FOR MELVILLE^S CLAREL: DEAN 
STANLEY'S /SINAI AND PALESTINE 

When Melville went to Palestine m October, 1856, it was possible 
that he had already read one of the century^s most popular descrip- 
tions of the region: Arthur Penhryn Stanle/s Sinai and Palestine, 
which first appeared the preceding March. Whether or not he read 
it then, however, he did own a copy of the printing of 1863, in- 
scribed with the date April 4, 1870.^ And when Glarel was pub- 
lished in 1876 evidences of Stanley’s book were scattered through 
its pages, many of them corroborated by the markings in Melville’s 
copy. 

Since the geographical scope of the book is, of course, greater 
than that of Melville’s own journey, his most obvious borrowings in 
the poem are from those passages in Stanley which describe what he 
himself never saw. Lengthiest of all is the digression in Clarel on 
Petra, which is reminiscent of the report of the Petra Party 
Melville met in Jaffa.^ The details of the picture, however, missing 
in Melville’s journal, come from Sinai and Palestine. 

Here Stanley insisted first of all upon the sombreness of Petra’s 
coloring, contradicting the testimony of other travellers to its 

Twelfth Night, v, i, 360-363. 

^Melville’s copy is preserved in the Manuscript Room of the the New 
York Public Library. 

_ » Journal up the Straits (New York, 1935), p. 68. There is no evidence 
m hia journal or Ms correspondence that Melville visited Petra, to which 
he referred throughout his prose. 
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brightness. With all his predecessors he agreed as to the grandeur 
of the eastern approach to the city^ through the famous or 
cleft, but the picture with which he concluded was the temple El 
Deir on top of the western cliffs. For largely on the evidence of 
this structure’s site he based his belief that Petra is ancient Kadesh. 

To this theory Melville made no allusion in Olarel^ though he did 
refer to it in the margin of his New Testament.® But like Stanley, 
whose words on the subject he underscored, he represented Petra as 
a place of shadows and of deep rather than dazzling colors; in 
Stanley’s sequence he pictured first the cleft and then the temple 
of Petra ; and all the while he echoed many of the actual words in 
the Dean’s account. The conversants in the poem are the ex-sailor 
Eolfe, who has seen the city, and the optimistic Anglican priest, 
Derwent, who questions him about it. 


Clarel 

' The City Red in cloud-land lies 
Yonder . . .’ 

^ 'Twas a new Jason found her out — 
Burckhardt, you know.^ ‘ But tell.’ 
‘ The flume 

Or mountain corridor profound 
Whereby ye win the inner ground 

Petraean; this, from purple gloom 
Of cliffs — ^whose tops the suns illume 
Where oleanders wave the flag — 
Winds out upon the rosy stain, 
Warm colour of the natural vein. 

Of porch and pediment in crag. 

One starts. In Esau’s waste are 
blent 

Ionian form, Venetian tint 
Statues salute ye from that fane. 
The warders of the Horite lane .... 

' But come, 

Imagine us now quite at home 
Taking the prospect from Mount 
Hor. 

Good. Eastward turn thee — skip- 
ping o’er 

The intervening craggy blight: 


Smai and Palestine 
. . . the Red City .... 


. . . like Burckhardt in modern 
times .... 

. . . streaked and suffused with 
purple .... 

. . . red and purple alternately .... 
. . . purple variegations .... 

. . . the flowering oleander .... 

. . . light and rosy tint .... 

. . . that extraordinary veining .... 


. . . with Grecian faqades. 

... a Greek Theatre .... 

. . . Horite habitations. 

You turn up a torrent-bed in the 
western cliffs . . . into the vast 
cluster of rocks which face Mount 
Hor on the north. 

The walls of the interior of the Heir 
itself, as well as the steps, are 


® Melville’s New Testament is preserved in the Houghton Library at 
Harvard University. 
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Clarel 

Mark'st thou the face of yon slab- 
bed height 

Shouldered about by heights? what 
Door 

Is that, sculptured in elfin freak? 
The portal of the Prince o’ the Air? 
Thence will the god emerge, and 
speak? 

Ml Deir it is ; and Petra’s there, 

Down in her cleft. Mid such a scene 
Of Nature’s terror, how serene 
That ordered form. Nor less ’tis cut 
Out of that terror — does abut 
Thereon: there’s Art/ 


Sinai and Palestine 
sculptured with the usual accom- 
paniments of these inscriptions — 
crosses and figures of the wild 
goat, or ibex. 


The Arabic name, El Deir .... 

. . . before you opens a deep cleft 

This is the SIk, or cleft” .... 

. . . the cleft being made by the rod 
of Moses 

. . . I almost think one is more 
startled by finding in these wild 
and impracticable mountains a 
production of the last effort of a 
decaying and overrefined civili- 
sation, than if it were something 
which, by its better and simpler 
taste, mounted more nearly to 
the source where Art and Nature 
Were one. 


When Derwent proposes to enter this portal, Eolfe replies : 


‘Nay, forbear; 

A bootless journey. We should wind 
Along ravine by mountain-stair — 
Down which in season torrents 
sweep — 

Up, slant by sepulchres in steep. 
Grotto and porch, and so get near 
Puck’s platform, and thereby El 
Deir. 

We’d knock. An echo. Elnock again — 
Ay, knock forever: none requite: 
The live spring filters through cell, 
fane, 

And tomb: a dream the Edomite! ’ 


... a precipitous ravine .... 

... a continuous staircase .... 

. . . the dry torrent .... 

. . . the bed of the torrent .... 

. . . numerous sepulchres .... 

. . . flp preen platform .... 

This staircase is the most striking 
instance of what you see every- 
where. 'Wherever your eyes turn 
along the excavated sides of the 
rocks you see steps, often leading 
to nothing; or to something which 
has crumbled away .... 

. . . Bdomite habitations.* 


* Clarel (Constable Edition, London, 1922-24), i, 298, 299; Sinai and 
Palestine (New York, 1863), pp. 88-92, 97, 98. Hereafter Stanley’s book 
is referred to as Stanley. All the passages quoted from Stanley which are 
marked in Melville’s copy are printed in italics; Stanley’s italics are indi- 
cated by small caps. 
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Another necessarily borrowed picture in Olarel is the celebration 
of the Greek Easter^ for the date of Melville’s brief visit in Palestine 
was January. Three facts about it he apparently got from Stanley : 
the transportation of the fire from Jerusalem to Bethlehem by a 
horseman, the belief that the lamps over the Sepulchre were first 
lighted by angels, and the custom of the pilgrims to bathe and to 
dip their shrouds in the Jordan. These details, the first two marked 
in Melville’s Stanley, are expatiated upon by Rolfe in the poem.® 
In referring to the convent on Mount Hor Melville did not even 
pretend to give a direct account, as he did for Petra and the Greek 
Easter, but prefaced his description of the sunbeam which penetrates 
the Chapel of the Burning Bush once a year with the authority^ 
they tell.” It was Stanley who told the story, one of the first to 
do so, for he noted that it has not found its way into books.” ® 
But Melville also relied on Stanley to help him describe places he 
too had seen: the mountain town” of Jerusalem, which disap- 
pointed them both, the purple . . . wall ” which surrounded it, 
the hamlet ” of Bethany J 

' . . . she’s not austere — [Judea] . . . Judah, is the true climate of 
Nature has lodged her in good zone — the vine .... 

The true wine-zone of Noah . . . . ' 


* Look, by Christ’s belfry set. 
Appears the Moslem minaret I ’ 
Excellent then — as there bestowed — 
And true in charm the downward 
road. 

Quite other spells an influence throw 
Down going, down, to Jericho. 

^’Tis Terra Santa — ^Holy Land: 
Terra Damnata thoughts at hand 


. . the minaret of Omar heside the 
Christian Belfry .... 

. . the long descent of three thou- 
sand feet, by which the traveller 
‘'went down’’ from Jerusalem 
... to Jericho. . . . 

. , the " terra damnata ” of the 
Betrayal.^^ 


Are these throngs 
Merchants? [within the Sepulchre] 


. . . the rich revenues of the mer- 
chant Church of Armenia,^® 


^Clarel, u, 81, 82, 18; Stanley, pp. 463, 464, 308-310. 

* Clarel, ii, 20 ; Stanley, p. 46. See also Stanley’s and Melville’s citation 
of Josephus’ testimony that a Divinity was thought to inhabit Sinai before 
the coming of the Israelites; their comparison of Judea to the Spanish 
table-lands, and of the palms of ancient Jericho to those of Memphis. 
{Clarel, I, 216, n, 159, I, 228; Stanley, pp. 48, 49, 171, 301.) 

’^Clarel, i, 6, 5, 4, 195; Stanley, pp. 169, 167, 166, 168. 

^Clarel, li, 264; Stanley, p. 162, Clarel, i, 197; Stanley, p. 416. 

^Clarel, i, 123; Stanley, p. 455. Clarel, I, 184; Stanley, p. 450. 

“^^Clarel, I, 17; Stanley, p. 456. Compare also Melville’s and Stanley’s 
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Some of Stanley's geological as well as geographical descriptions 
of Palestine are also recognizable in Clarel ; his belief, for instance, 
that Sodom was destroyed not by fire but flood : 

^Tut, tut — tut, tut. Of aqueous The traces of igneous action on the 
force, gianite rocks belong to their first 

Vent igneous, a shake or so, upheaving. . . . Everywhere there 

One here perceives the sign . . . are signs of the action of water, 

nowhere of fire.^® 

The Deanes insistence upon the original verdure of the land also 
stirred Melville’s imagination;, picturing how the aboriginal hunter 

down the tube of fringed ravine . . . when Abraham and Lot looked 
Siddim descried, a lilied scene. . • . down from the ^mountain of Bethel, 

on the deep descent beneath them. 
... “It was well watered every- 
where as the garden of the Lord. 

. 14 


Interspersed with such scenes as these in Sinai and Palestine^ of 
course, Melville found much Biblical history, some of which is 
also to be found in Clareh He marked Stanley's tribute to Elijah 
and allusions to the brook Cherith, and on the title page of the book 
he wrote, ^Hhe Eed City of Elijah the Gileadite in the poem it 
is Mortmain who is associated with the prophet, his Gilead and his 
Cherith.^® Of other stories connected with certain localities Stanley 
certainly reminded Melville if he did not inform him : J oshua at 
Ai, David^s flight through Bahurim, the healing of Naaman, 
Abraham entertaining angels under the oak of Mamre, the battle 
of the five kings.^® Occasionally it is the same verse of Scripture 
which they quote: Abraham watching as ^Hhe smoke . . . went 
up from the plain of Siddim, Matthew^s exceeding high ” moun- 
tain of the temptation, Hosea^s cryptic, Out of Egypt have I 
called my son,^^ 

descriptions of Jerusalem’s ruins, the Churcb of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Damascus, Bethlehem, the Church of the Nativity. (Clarel, i, 39, 29, 30, 
n, 263, 264, 181, 209, 210; Stanley, pp. 118 if., 182, 456, 303, 402, 104, 432, 
433.) 

Clarel, l, 310; Stanley, p. 23. Clarel, n, 6; Stanley, p. 281. 

Clarel, i, 313, n, 56, 150; Stanley, pp. 299, 321. 

CUrel, I, 227, 203, n, 159, 1, 260, 290, 291 ; Stanley, pp. 198, 199, 185, 
303, 22, 103, 141, 282. 

Clarel, rt, 7, i, 229, 127; Stanley, pp. 103, 130, xxvii. See also Clarel, i, 
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But Melville^s purpose in Clarel was even less than Stanley’s in 
Sinai and Palestine to write a historical guidebook^ and some of the 
Dean’s finer points he ignored altogether: his theory that Shaveh 
was on Mount Gerisim rather than on the Mount of Olives^ where 
Melville placed it ; his report that olive trees, which Melville said 
were extinct, were still to be seen at Bethany.^® Rather Melville 
hoped, like other nineteenth century pilgrims, to discover the pres- 
ence of a Divinity lingering in Palestine. His picture of that 
Divinity was, like Stanley’s and Renan’s, a romantic one with 
notable emphasis on Jesus’ love of simple nature: 

And, ay, He comes: the lilies blow! And if the beauty of nature attract 

His notice, it is still of the same 
simple and general kind, — the 
burst of the radiance of an east- 
ern sun, — ^the lively instincts and 
movements of the careless birds 
over His head, — the gay colours 
of the carpet of flowers under His 
feet. If there be any one passage 
of the older Scriptures which 
specially represents the natural 
storehouse of the Parables of the 
Gospel, it is the gentle and touch- 
ing burst of the imagery of spring 
in the Song of Songs ; “ The 

winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowees appear on 
the earth; the time of the singing 
of BIEUS is come. . . , 

But since the landscape of Palestine contrasted so grimly with 
this picture, Stanley had to conclude that the geography and the 
history of the Holy Land were wholly without regard, perhaps 
even indifferent or hostile ” to each other, and that the value of 
individual localities was ^^imaginative and historical, not reli- 
gious.” And so Melville, too, conceded. For the geologist, Mar- 
goth, knows no Biblical history ; searching for specimens he queries, 

217, n, 247, i, 132, i, 7, 219, 186; Stanley, pp. 306, 207, 130, 190, xxxvii. 
On the last two of these pages Melville marked the Scriptural quotations 
which he too used. 

Clarel, I, 15, 195; Stanley, pp. 246, 184. 

Clarel, n, 31, i, 196, 254; Stanley, p. 425 

Stanley, pp. Ill, 192. 


Who pleased Him so in fields and 
bowers. 

Yes, crowned with thorns, still loved 
the flowers. . . . 


Him following through the wilding 
flowers 

By lake and hill, or glad detained 
In Cana — ever out of doors. . . . 
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Moses? who^s Moses? ” And the pilgrims are convinced at the 
end of their journey that the spirit they seek is fled. 

Thns Melville found in Sinai and Palestine not only confirmation 
of his own observations of the scene and support for his own 
spiritual longings, but a rationalization of the discrepancy between 
the reality and the ideal which he, too, tried to make. Like a true 
romantic, however, Melville remained unsatisfied with his result. 
To the orthodox Dean the wasteland of Palestine brought comfort 
and joy, since it supported the doctrine of the resurrection. But to 
Melville the flight of the god was always saddening and there is 
melancholy if not grief in ClarePs thought at the empty Sepulchre : 

Not hearsed is He.^^ 

Nathalia Weight 

MaryvUlet College, 

Maryville, Termessee 


TEUMBULL AND GEATS BARD 

The American poet John Trumbull is of course known to have 
been influened by Gray^s Elegy, ^ and his preference for that poem ^ 
seems to have caused critics to overlook his indebtedness to the 
Odes. There is, however, reason to believe that the Bard also made 
a marked impression on him, for several of his poems in situation 
and general tone bear a distinct resemblance to the Bard. The 
prophet in The Destruction of Babylon foretells with enthusiasm 
the downfall of his enemies, and Balaam, perched upon a crag above 
the armies of Israel, predicts the future at length in phraseology 
and versification which owe a noticeable debt to Gray’s poem. In- 
deed, even the metrical resemblance between the Bard and the 
Prophecy of Balaam is marked. The stanzaic structure of the 

Clarel, i, 310. »» Clarel, i, 23. 

^See Alexander Cowie, John Trumbull, Connecticut Wit (Chapel Hill, 
1936), pp. 69, 147, 148; Leon Howard, The Connecticut Wits (Chicago, 
1943), pp. 61, 52; Clare I. Cogan, “John Trumbull, Satirist,” The Colon- 
node, siv (1919-1922), 83-84 (The Andiron Club of New York City, 1922). 
A standard edition of Trumbuirs verse is printed in the last named 
volume. 

» Alexander Cowie, “John Trumbull as a Critic of Poetry,” NEQ, xi 
(1938), 788. 
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latter, althongli not as carefully worked out and consistent as Gray^s, 
is an unmistakable imitation in its peculiar combination of long 
and short lines. In both poems the most casual examination will 
discover a very similar grouping of three, four, and five beat lines 
with a frequent use of a six beat line to close a stanza. The rime 
schemes also, although not identical, bear a superficial resemblance 
despite TrumbulFs lack of consistency in every stanza, for among 
other similarities, both are frequently based upon the quatrain. 

The tenor of the entire poem is reminiscent of the Odes generally 
and the Bard particularly m its brassy quality, vocabulary,® and 
use of personifications. Compare : 


and: 


What echoing terrors burst upon mine ear ’ 

What awful forms in flaming horror rise ! 

Empurpled Rage, pale Ruin, heart-struck Fear, 

In scenes of blood ascend, and skim before my eyes. 

Balaam, Col., p. 490 


. , . What terrors round him wait* 

Amazement in his van, with flight combin’d, 

And sorrow’s faded form, and solitude behind. 

Bard, 11. 60-62 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl. Ihxd., 1. 81 
. . . what solemn scenes . . . 

Descending slow. . . . Jbtd., 11. 105-106 


The vocabulary of much of TrumbulFs verse shows his debt to 
the Bard : such words from the latter as array salle/ and gore ® 
are common in his work. In using them Trumbull has found it 
possible to note and imitate certain typical constructions of the 
Bard, The use of an inverted sentence structure beginning with a 


® Compare " On lofty Poor’s hrow J That rears its forehead ...” 
{Balaam, Colonnade, p. 488) and “From Peer’s high, illumined hrow^* 
{ibid., p. 489) with “On a rock whose haughty brow ...” {Bard, 1. 16) 
and “Sublime their starry fronts they rear” {ibid., 1. 112). The italics 
in the quoted passages throughout this paper are mine. 

*“The host of Israel stretch’d in deep array” {Balaam, Col., p. 488) ; 
“He wound with toilsome march his long array” {Bard, 1. 12). 

®“And shrouds of sable wrap thee with the dead” {Babylon, Col., p. 
616); “Robed in the sable garb of woe” {Bard, 1. 17); “Is the sable 
warrior fled? / ... He rests among the dead” {ibid., II. 67-68). 

« “ . . . swam with sainted gore ” {Babylon, Col., p. 515) ; “ Smear’d with 
. . . {Bard, 1. 36) ; “The bristled boar in infant-gore” {ibid., 1. 93). 


gore 
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key word he found particularly convenient when he encountered 
such lines of Gray^s as '^Sublime their starry^ fronts they rear^^ 
{Bard,l. 112) 

Bublime the Muse shall lift her eagle wing ; 

Future Glory of Ameriou, Col., p. 497 

SuUime the Prophet stood. 

Beneath its pine-clad side,® 

Balaam, Col. p. 488 

Nor is it difficult to find other specific expressions from the Bard 
which Trumbull has borrowed. Visions ” are perpetually as- 
cending^^ or descending before his prophets. The following 
four lines seem to have impressed him : 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ? 

Visions of glory spare my aching sight.^® 

Ye unborn ages crowd not on my soul ! 

Bard, 11. 105-108 

A typical imitation is this: 

Before his eyes eternal wonders roll, 

Celestial msions open on his soul. 

Unfolding skies the scenes of fate display, 

And heaven descending in the beams of day. 

Babylon, Col., p. 615 


A starry crown invests ...” {Babylon, Col., p. 515). 

® Compare Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows” {Bard, 
1. 71) and Fair as these vales, that stretch their lawns so wide, / As 
gardens smile in flow’ry meadows /atr ” {Balaan, Col., p. 489) . 

. . Snowdon’s shaggy side” {Bard, 1. 11). 

^®Note Trumbuirs acknowledged imitation: '‘And ancient beards and 
hoary hair, / lAhe meteors, stream in troubled air^* [M^Fingal, Canto rv. 
Col., p. 385) ; "Loose his beard, and hoary hair j Streamed like a meteor, 
to the troubled air*^ {Bard, 11, 19-20). 

Note : "... for visions true / Again ascending wait thy view ” 
{M^Fingal, iv, Col., p. 383) ; " . . . scenes of blood ascend ...” {Balaam, 
Col., p. 490). See n. 14. 

“ . , . the solar glories spread ; / Her power, her grace, by circling 
worlds approved” {Babylon, Col., p. 515). Compare "Attemper’d sweet to 
virgin grace {Bard, 1. 118). 

Spreads from the achmg sight, and fades into the sky” {Balaam, 
Col, p. 488). 
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The line unborn ages"^^ crowd not on my soul!^^ {Bard, L 
108) provides more than a hint for ^^And unborn ages view the 
ripened day^^ {Future Qlory of America, Col., p. 496). Further- 
more^ TrnmbnlFs And see, bright Jndah^s Star ascending / Fires 
the east with crimson day^^ {Balaam, Col., p. 489) seems to he a 
combination of at least two passages from the Bard : Tho^ fanned 
by Conqnest^s crimson wing^^ (1. 3) and ^‘^In yon bright track, that 
fires the western skies ” (1. 103). Finally we may add that 


The boast of genius and the pride of praise, 

Gay pleasure’s charms hy fairy fancy dressed. 

Youthful Expectations, Col., p. 500 


clearly indebted to 


Fierce war, and faithful love, 

And truth severe, hy fairy fiction drest. 

Bard, 11. 126-127 


In the trend from neo-classical to romantic taste snch 
evidence as this has a certain interest. Although Trumbull has not 
taken over the Celtic and medieval aspects which appealed to Gray, 
Macpherson, and Blair, he has been strongly influenced by the 
versification, situation, and rather extravagant diction of a poem 
which contained those elements to a high degree. Surely if this 
holds true of a colonial American poet, we may wonder if such 
poetry as the Bard did not find a wider and more appreciative 
audience in the late eighteenth century than has been assumed by 
many. 

H. W. Staue 

Temple University 


QUE8TI0 QUID IUBI8 

For all but two centuries and a half, editors of Chaucer^s 
Canterbury Tales, from Thomas Tyrhwitt through Fred Norris 
Robinson, have struggled vainly to extort a meaning from the three 
words in Latin which appear in line 646 of the Prologue. The 
trouble is that very often it is not possible to understand Latin 

“ The years unborn ascend to sight; / He saw their opening mom 
arise {Balaam, Col,, p. 488). Compare also: "Gone to salute the rising 
mom^* {Bard, 1. 70). 
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words when they have been removed from their context. It is the 
purpose of this paper to point out that the context of the words 
quoted by Chaucer is an ancient writ current in English law from 
about 1300 or so for several hundred years. A specimen to serve as 
a model for persons who needed to utter this writ is to be found 
in the great collection of the forms of writs issued under a variety 
of authors^ names or anonymously with a title like Natura brevium 
some twoscore times between 1494 and 1635. Lord Coke says 
that this collection is right profitable/^ and it is indeed so for us, 
because at fo. clxii of the edition of [1545?] the following per- 
tinent materials appear : 

Brief [—writ] de quid iuris clamat est tiel Rex vicEecomiti] salutem. 
PrecCimus] tibi quod distringas A. per omnia terr[arum] et catellum etc. 
Et quod de exit etc. Et quod habeas corpus eius cora[m] Justiciariis 
nostris apud westmEonasterium] tali die etc. ad cognoscend[um] quid iuris 
clamat in uno mesuagio cu[m] pertin[eutibus3 in curia nostra concessit K. 
per fine[m] inter eos[ignatores] fact et ad audiendEum] etc. etc. 

Cest briefe gist lou ieo graunt le revercion de montenaEnlt a termede vie 
a un ho Emm] e pEro] fyne leve en la court le roy, et le tenant ne voet mie 
atturner, celuy a qEui] le revercioEn] est graunt avaEut] cest brief luy chace 
dattourner, Et nota que si le tenant a terme dEo] vie clayme reversEion] 
pEro] celuy que ad graunt a terme de son vie donques il serra chace d’at- 
tourner, mez si le E?] clayme dauer fee simplEe] en lez tenementes, soit 
trouve que il nad pas fee simple, il perdra sEei]sEin] de la tEer]re. . . 

The discussion of the writ is continued through another long 
paragraph, but the material quoted is ample to show that there was 
once a writ which was designated by its first three words, quid 
iuris clamat. The Law French goes on to say that the writ was 
used to summon before a court that man who had refused to comply 
with a decision concerning title, which decision had been previously 
rendered. 

The summoner knows no more of the technicalities of the law — 
^^this elvysh nyce lore^^ — than the Canon^s Yeoman knows about 
the theory of alchemy,^ How the dolt had learned even these 
scrappy fragments Chaucer teUs us explicitly in 11. 639 ff: 

Almost the same text appears on fo. 166, v^ of the edition of 1534. 

^ Cf. my paper on the Canon’s Yeoman’s prologue and tale, 'in Sources 
and Analogues of Chaucer’s Gunterhuru Tales/’ pp. 685-698 (Chicago, 
1941). 
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A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 

That he had lerned out of some decree — 

No wonder is, he herde it al the day; 

The words which the summoner parrots imcoinprehendingly have 
been understood no better than he did simply because we have not 
known that these tags of Latin had been picked up in the court- 
room by the summoner because he had heard them repeated a score 
of times daily, whenever a new case came up relating to the efforts 
of a plaintiff to enforce a defendant to comply with a decision 
already rendered. Nowadays, the business might be begun thus: 

N is summoned to show cause for failure to comply; or to show 
reason why he should not be held in contempt of court because . . 

It is obvious that such a writ would be in very frequent use in a 
day when the power to enforce a decision of this kind lay almost 
exclusively in the hands of the plaintiff. This situation was even 
more striking in those courts of canon law in which the summoner 
was active, for by the end of the fourteenth century the weakening 
of the power of courts of canon law had progressed notably. 

The valiant efforts of editors of Chaucer to wring a meaning of 
some kind from these puzzhng words have failed for the very human 
reason that anybody who knows some Latin can hardly refrain from 
reading the obvious modern meaning into ancient Latin words. Who 
can resist rendering the word Questio in line 6A6 by modern English 
question ? Not wishing to appear to cast contumely on my 
betters, I restrict myself to quoting an expert in the history of 
English law on this sort of tMng : 

Some technical phrases and the names of writs and other processes were 
untranslatable except at the risk of ridicule. How could nisi prius, quare 
impeditf fieri facias, hal)eas corpus, [or ne exeat"] be done into decent 
English? The later statute allowed such expressions to remain in their 
Latin dress,® 

It is plain that we should do well to imitate the discretion of 
the later statilfte by leaving the Summoner^s tipsy mumblings 
in their duly impressive Latin, just as we do today with a writ ne 
exeat (pronounced in my hearing by lawyers today as if spelled 
Icnee exyat^ the final syllable to rhyme with haty cat, mat), re- 

® Percy H, Winfield, The chief Sources of English legal History, Cam- 
bridge [Mass.], 1925, p. 14. 

4 
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cognizing that the legalistic jargon has its own unique value when 
its frame of reference is understood clearly.'*’ 

Even at this late date, we cannot yet say of Chaucer what an 
Abbott of Mont St. -Michel said sagely of Vacarius, that he was 
Vir honestus et juris peritus,^^ but one day the time will come 
when it can be said in sober truth. 

John W. Spabgo 

northwestern University 


SPANISH SANTURBON 

This word looks like a mere Spanish derivative from santo 
^ saint.^ All scholars have taken it to be so, e. g. Hanssen, Qramm,, 
§ 378. But let us remark that while Hanssen has collected a good 
many derivatives in -arron {nubarron, ventarron, vozarron, abejar- 
rdn etc.), this is the only case he has found of a suflSx -urron. This 
very isolation was the reason for this foreign word being transferred 
to the more copious class of the words in -arrao when it was 
adopted into Portuguese : santarmo. 

Surely enough we can perceive now in santurr6n a kind of 
Spanish suffix -urron^ but even that is only a secondary result, since 
the original form was *santor6n. Our word is cognate to obsolete 
French santoron^ and there can be little doubt that the Spanish- 
Portuguese forms come from French, since in this language the 
word appears about two hundred years before Spanish santurron; 
the earliest known occurrence of the latter is in Padre Isla^ while in 
French we have it, with the same meaning of ^ religious hypocrite,^ 
in La Fontaine, in Cotgrave and in Eabelais,^ that great flagellator 

* In the same twilight zone of the obscure meanings of legalistic terms in 
Law Latin or Law French wander my paper, " Chaucer’s Love-Days,” in 
Speculum XV (1940), pp. 36-55, and Juridical Folklore m England, 
(Durham, N. C., 1944). 

^ See Sain4an, La Langue de Rahelais, n, 267, and cf. Spitzer, BhZRPh 
XXIX, 36n. Littre, in the text of his dictionary, catalogues santoron as a 
variant of santon * Moslem hermit ’ ; he follows thereby the example of Le 
Loyer, Discours et Bistoire des Spectres, Paris 1605. This identification, 
apparently secondary, ’-^santon is, on the contrary, a Hispanicism in French 
and English— is not confirmed semantically by the text of Kabelais, our 
most reliable authority; but it may be regarded as an indirect proof of 
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of all sorts of hypocrisy, who mentions the saniorons among a whole 
gang of boon companions: 

Hypocrites, liydropicques, patenostriers, cliattemittes, smtoronSi cagots, 
hermites 

Quart Livret chap. 64 (a similar passage in the Pantagru^lme 
Prognostication^ chap. 5). 

Now here we have a specimen of the Old French way of pro- 
nouncing Lat. -um as -on : santoron is evidently the Latin genitive 
sanctorum, which in medieval French occurs with this spelling and 
with the meaning " argent recueilli dans^ les troncs de tel ou tel 
saint (Godefroy).^ Perhaps we could trace the Eabelaisian san- 
toron to this meaning, referring to the vulgar accusation, brought 
against church people, according to which they are in the habit of 
taking this money; but a more probable explanation would be that 
it is a direct application of the Latin word sanctorum in one of 
the meanings admitted by Littr6 in his Supplement : either because 
this word is often repeated in his prayers, or because pseudo-religious 
people like to be regarded as saints.® Actually -orum does not act 
here as a genitive ending but rather as a kind of pejorative suffix 
employed popularly as typical for ecclesiastical things and persons 
connected therewith, who are always resorting to Latin and to Latin 
phrases; such a suffix as appears in the popular Spanish word 
latinorum = latinajo ‘ a phrase or word in dog Latin.^ 

The word might have been adopted into Spanish during the 
Middle Ages, at the same time as the Cluny monks were entering 

the popularity of santoron in XVIth and XVIIth Century French, where 
this word and the foreign santon were confused. The passage in La 
Fontaine {^ipitre xxni, 4d. R4gnier, p. 207), strongly ironical, has santoron 
probably in the same meaning as in Rabelais, of whom it is apparently a 
mere reminiscence. As to Cotgrave, his words are clear ; " A hypocrite or 
a counterfeiter of saints.” 

®In Portuguese santorum or santoro means ‘blessed bread ^ (Figueiredo) 
or ‘present given by the Godfather to his Godchild in All-Saints' day’ 
(RLus., n, 252). 

®“Unus e sanctorum numero,” as Cotgrave suggested. The following 
passage by Peire Cardenal may be quoted in support of this theory: “Li 
clerc si fan pastor / e son aucizedor / e semblan de sane tor; j quan los vey 
revestir, / e pren m’a souvenir / de n’AIengri, q’un dia / vole ad un pare 
venir, / mas pels cas que temia, / pelh de mouton vestic, / ah que los es- 
carnic; / puey mangec e trahic / selhas que*l abellic” (Appel, Chrest,, 76. 
3 ). 
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Spain, and the Galice road was crowded with pilgrims ; it was the 
time when so many ecclesiastical gallicisms and provengalisms were 
introdncted : fraile^ monje, canonjia, dean, preste, hereje, chanire, 
manteo^ maitines, ollea etc., and the obsolete milagre (miragle)^ 
convents, maison ^ monastery^ (Menendez Pidal, Orig., 78 and 
576). But as the oldest attestation of santurron recorded by the 
Dicciomrio de Autoridades belongs to the XVIIIth, Century, it is 
more probable that its introduction was later, contemporary with 
the adoption of such a word as Astur. freru corredor de iglesias 
que pide para un santo que lleva en tma urna (Eato). 

Another Spanish adaptation of the same word can be traced to a 
somewhat earlier date. Santulon appears in La Oueva de Salor- 
manca, i, sc. li, of Euiz de Alarcon; and to-day this form is pre- 
served in Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Central America 
(Lemos, Semmtica; Malaret, Supl,). This form has an I < Pr. r, 
as in cliarnela < charniere, and the doublets santulon — santurron 
are comparable to Sp. peluca — Cat. perruca < Fr. perruque. In 
Portuguese, santildo is attested by Pr. Amador Arraes, according 
to Moraes.^ 

Hoetensia Coeominas 

JOHH COEOMINAS 

Barcelona 

The University of Chicago 


* Any connection between santurrdn and tbe word xanturero ( or xanto- 
rero) of the Poema de Yiiguf, A 605, is more than doubtful; its favorable 
meaning ( * saint ’ ? ‘ santon ’ ? ) leads us very far from our word : “ Kuando 
entroron por la billa, lax jentex xe marabellaban; / el dia era nublo i el 
[Yuguf] lo aklaria , . . Dizien todax lax jentex ad akel merkader / xe yera 
anjel o onbre o xantureroP There is also an Alen Xantavr from Toledo, 
Xth. Century, in Menendez Pidal, Orig,, p. 102. Phonetically xantwrero 
comes nearer to santulaHo, as found in Spanish ballads (Pagfes) and to-day 
in Cuba and Colombia, but santulario has also the pejorative meaning 
(Martinez Moles: ^‘santulario, santurrdn”; Sundheim: “santulario, santur- 
r6n, nimio en los actos de devocidn; segdn Cejador vale en Espafia supers- 
ticioso en venerar cosas^'; Pag^s: “ santularia, santurrona ”). In any 
case santulario has nothing to do with santurrdn. It is merely an altera- 
tion of santuario: Cat. santuari is attested in the XVIth Century with the 
same meaning (see Aguil6), and 0. Fr. saintuaire is a synonym of ‘ saint \ 
For the insertion of the c/. *APruARiUM>Arag. atulario (Spitzer, 
Armies del Inst^ de Ling, de Cuyo, ut, 2). 
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THE TERM ^ LANGUAGE^ IN LE PELERINAOE DE 
CHARLEMAGNE 

Professor Leo Spitzer has maintained that U language^ as used in 
Le Pelerinage de Charlemagne, is an Occidental counterpart in the 
middle of the twelfth century of an expression known previously 
in The Near East.^ The transcription of line 209 is car li language 
i uenet de trestute la nile according to J. Koch.^ The setting for 
the passage is a bazar near the church of Sainte-Marie-Latine, which 
received that name because it was occupied by Latin monks prior 
to the Crusades.^ The first interpretations had shown that the term 
refers to people : nations speaking different languages/^ given by 
Michel in his 1836 edition; ^^ceux qui parlent les langues etran- 
g^res/^ adopted by Godefroy, p. YlSb; ^^Leute verschiedener 
Zunge/^ proposed by Eoschwitz-Thurau in their 1923 edition.*^ 
Spitzer concluded that li language designates the foreign national 
groups/^ ® 

The verse 213 is the only passage wherein the poet waxes personal 
(if we overlook verse 860, which is a mere bit of padding) ; he does 
so as a result of his mistaken notion that the merchants display 
their cloth and their spices right inside the church. Long ago, 
Gaston Paris ® argued that it was exclusively upon Moslems that 
the poet calls down the wrath of the Lord, and Spitzer takes the 
same attitude. On the other hand, Gautier, the editors, and Heiner- 
mann took issue with Gaston Paris, and saw in the verse a threat 
against the Christian natives."^ 

nm (1938), 20-21. 

® There was only one manuscript, and it was lost in 1879; cf. Romania^ 
XXIV (1938), 102. 

® Sources for this appellation are indicated by A. Beugnot, Assises de 
Jerusalem, n (Paris, 1843), 536. 

* An obvious case of confusion worse confounded is the double translation, 

people of all tongues,” and tongues of different peoples,” offered for the 
text and then for the glossary by A. J. Cooper, Le Pelerinage de Charle- 
magne (Paris, 1925), pp. 13 and 86, and by K. Voretzsch, Einfuhrung in 
das Studium der altfrz Sprache (Halle, 1932), pp. 255 and 393. 

® This definition was repeated by the late R. C. Bates, Yale Bom, Studies, 
XVIII (1941), p. 36. 

^Romania, JX (1880), p. 25. 

^L. Gautier, Les Epop4es fran,, m. (Paris, 1880), 273; E. Koschwitz — 
G. Thurau, Karls des Grossen Reise nach Jerusalem und Const ant inopel 
(Leipzig, 1923), 66; T. Heinermann, Zts, rom, PUL, xm (1936), 535. 
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In order to arrive at a valid definition of the word, it behooves 
ns to see how it applies to inhabitants of places other than Jeru- 
salem. It referred to the Knights Hospitallers on the Island of 
Rhodes, as Spitzer discovered in a recent issue of the Guide Bleu, 
They were first organized into separate nationalities in 1323 under 
the Grand Master Helion de Villenenve.® In 1630 the Order of 
Saint John was forced to move to the Island of Malta.® It seems to 
me, however, that the application of language to a national or 
provincial group within a religious and military order is not 
the original idea but rather a specific transferral. If I am justified 
in my contention, then the expression is not to be treated as an echo 
of the polyglot Orient. Therein lies the gravamen of this investiga- 
tion. This word-study reveals rather a literal translation of the 
Biblical equivalent, as has been proposed vaguely by the NED,^^ 

Du Cange devotes the first part of his article on lingua to the 
mediaeval usage of the French term as a synonym for the Latin 
natio, which he correlates with yXmaaa, This Hellenistic word was 
introduced in the Septuagint metonymically to denote people speak- 
ing a distinct language. The ultimate origin, however, is the 
Hebrew as used in Isaiah lxvi 18 .^^ 

In a sequel to the article under discussion, ML'N^ mi (1938), 553, Mrs. 
Grace Frank and Miss R. Burkart also decline to limit the threat to 
Moslems, 

® F. C. Woodhouse, The Military Religious Orders of the Middle Ages 
(London, 1879), pp. 59 and 135. 

®L. Sain^an, La Langue de Rabelais, u (Paris, 1923), 289, treats the 
expression ** tons peuples, toutes nations, . . . toutes langues ” as a " syno- 
nymic commune k plusieurs idiomes,” and he quotes the first edition of the 
Dictionnaire de VAcademie: ‘^langue se prend aussi quelquefois, comme 
dans Fordre de Malthe, pour la nation.” Even though Sain4an, ibid., p. 
560, G. F. Burguy, Oram, langue d*(M, m (Leipzig, 1856), 219, and others 
accept the definition " nation,” it is too sweeping. The languages of Malta 
include the four nations, France, Italy, Germany, England, but they also 
embrace the four provinces, Auvergne, Provence, Aragon, Castille. The 
same denotation is implied in the name Languedoc. 

The NED adduces the earliest English example of tongue [in sense 9] 
in the 1382 version of the Holy Bible which John Wycliffe made from the 
Latin Vulgate, Daniel V 19, and the first example of language [in sense 5] 
as a variant in his 1388 version, while starting the history of the synec- 
doche with the CyclopcBdia of Ephraim Chambers in 1727. These words, 
consequently, entered the English language long after the cognate words 
became current in French. 

^^M. H. Bresslau, Hebrew and English Dictionary (London, 1855), s. v.i 
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Now if we assemble the relevant examples of Dn Cange;, ibid,, and 
those of La Cnrne de Sainte-Palaye, vii pages 143b and 145a, we 
find langage used in the Roman de Garin le Loherain, Assises de 
Jerusalem, Chroniques of Froissart, and langue used in the Assises 
da Jerusalem, Chronique de Nangis, a document of 1348, Journal 
d*un bourgeois de Paris, Lucidaire. An earlier example is langage 
in the Conte del Graal by Chrestien de Troyes,^® but the oldest one 
has been given as our point of departure : li language in Le Pele- 
rinage de Charlemagne. In all of these ten instances, langage or 
langue is a generic term used anent ^"^any community of people 
having a language of its own/^ 

Eaphabl Levy 

The Umversity of Texas 


SAMUEL EOGEES’S APPEOACH TO THE BLANK-VEESE 
DEAMATIC MONOLOGUE 

It is surprising that no Browning scholar has observed how 
closely some of the tales in Eogers^s Italy (1822) approach Brown- 

“ generally speech, language, and in the latter sense used for people with 
a distinct language.” Although this Hebrew word is not mentioned in tlie 
list compiled by D. S. Blondheim, Les Parlers judSo-romans et la Vetus 
Latina (Paris, 1925), pages xlvi-Ixviii, his documentation is ample to 
prove that certain passages of the Vetus Latina reflect the Hebrew original 
with or without the intermediary of the Septuagint; cf. J. Tr4nel, L’Anoien 
Testament et la langue fran. du moyen dge (Paris, 1904), p. 13. 

^^Beugnot, i, p. 212, based his edition on the manuscript of Venice; **est 
en la merci dou seignor de perdre quanque il a et la laingue aussi.” He 
commented upon the thought that a plebeian might suffer loss of his 
tongue as well as loss of all his wealth for failure to employ the town 
crier [cf. n, pp. 29 and 203]. Apparently Littr4, m, p. 249b, also saw an 
anatomical term in the edict. On the other hand, Du Cange, who read the 
manuscript of Dupuy, adopted the variant: quanque il y a en la langue.” 
The punishment would thus entail loss of all that which the plebeian 
owns in the province. 

G. Baist and A. Hilka, Der Percevalroman (Halle, 1932), verse 8178. It 
is defined as Volksstamm ” by W. Poerster and H. Breuer, Worterluch eu 
Kristian von Troyes* Sdmtlichen Werken (Halle, 1933), s. v. 
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ing^s monologues in blank verse, the earliest of which were published 
in Men and Women (1855). Eogers^s purpose was not to reveal 
his speakers^ characters, which revelation was, of course, Brown- 
ing^s chief interest; nor did Eogers endeavor to resuscitate the 
spirit of Eenaissance Italy, or to bring into poetry an invigoratingly 
fresh conversational style, Italy^s lines are metrically as impeccable 
as those of Human Life (1819); its diction is as neo-classically 
exact as that of The Pleasures of Memory (1792). Yet the form or 
at least two of Italy^s non-autobiographical relations, Monte 
‘ Cassino,^^ and An Adventure,^^ distinctly parallel the form of the 
Browning blank-verse monologue. 

An Adventure,^’ like any Browning monologue, pitches without 
preface into action, the first detail implying clearly the conversation 
which has preceded the moment of beginning. 

Three days they lay in ambush at my gate, 

Then sprung and led me captive. Many a wild 
We traversed, but Eusconi, ’twas no less. 

Marched by my side, and — " etc. 

The cond-ading lines, re m inding the reader of the listener’s presence, 
neatly frame the monologue. 

Ere his tale was told, 

As on the heath we lay, my ransom came; 

And in six days, with no ungrateful mind, 

Albert was sailing on a quiet sea. 

^But the night wears, and thou art much in need 
Of rest. The young Antonio, with his torch. 

Is waiting to conduct thee to thy chamber. 

"Monte Cassmo” is told by a Benedictine monk. Again, the 
opemng lines, "HThich, although introducing two speakers, could as 
easily haye been spoken by one (the listener’s question being echoed 
by the monk), suggest as adroitly the situation and the actions that 
haye gone before as the opening lines of Bishop Blougram’s Apology 
or of Fra Lippo Lippis ^ 

It is by no means the intention of this note to suggest that Brown- 
mg conceived the idea of a dramatic monologue in blank verse from 
the selections considered here. I wish only to point out as a fact 
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deserving notice that Samuel Eogers’s Italy anticipated the blank- 
verse dramatic monologue which Browning developed into a mature 
form.^ 

EiOHABn E. Wersy 

Wayne University 


WBVIZAN-TJS, AEIOSTO, ELOEIO, HAEINGTON, AND 
DEXJMMOND 

Sir John Harington indicates his sixteenth Epigram as ^trans- 
lated out of Casaneus his Catalogus gloriae mundi/^ The Latin 
is found in Part 2, Consideration 22: ^^Mulier propter eins 
pulchritudinem, & formositatem laudanda est/^ p. 51v of the edition 
of Venice, 1576 : 

Triginta haec Rabeat, quae vult formosa vocari 
Femina, sic Helenam fama fuisse refert. 

Alba tria, & totidem nigra, & tria rubra puella, 

Tres habeat longas res, totidemq’; breves. 

Tres crassas, totidem graciles, tria stricta, tot ampla ; 

Sint ibidem huic formae, sint quoq’ ; parva tria. 

Alba cutis, nivei dentes, albique capilli, 

Nigri oculi, cunnus, nigra supercilia. 

Labra, genae atque vngues rubri, sit corpore longa, 

Et longi crines, sit quoque longa manus. 

Sintq’; breves dentes, auris, pes, pectora lata. 

Et dunes, distent ipsa supercilia. 

Cunnus, & os strictum, stringunt ubi cingula, stricta : 

Sint coxae, & collus, vulvaq; turgidula. 

Subtiles digiti, crines, & labra puellis. 

Parvus sit nasus, parva mamilla, caput. 

Cum nullae aut rarae sint bae, formosa vocari 
Nulla puella potest, rara puella potest. 

As Cassaneus indicates, he found the poem in the Sylva Nuptialis 
of Johannes ISTevizanus (Nevizzano), first published in 1516. 

^S. S. Curry in bis consideration of tbe bistory of the monologue 
{Brownmy and the Dramatic Monologue, Boston, 1908, 113-132) treats as 
logical antecedents of the form "monologue lyrics,'' and cites as specimens 
Marlowe's The Passionate Shepherd to His Love, Drayton's " Come, let us 
kiss and part," other Elizabethan lyrics, and many of Burns' poems, notably 
" John Anderson, my Jo ” and " Afton Water." Certainly, " Monte 
Cassino” and "An Adventure" bear more resemblance to tbe Browning 
monologue than any lyric does. 
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Harington was not the first to present this poem in England. 
In 1591 it was printed in a free Italian version, accompanied by a 
closely parallel English translation, in the Second Frutes of John 
Florio (pp. 130-131), with no acknowledgment of indebtedness. 
There seems to be no reason to suspect any influence of Florio^s 
version on Harington. In the Second Frutes, Florio uses other 
borrowed matter without acknowledgment, though I have observed 
no other instance so striking as this. 

In 1614 (?) "William Drummond published among his Madrigalls 
and Epigrams fourteen lines in couplets entitled Beauties Idea. 
This is a rendering of Nevizanus^ poem, with the omission of the 
first six lines, except for their reference to Helen, and of the last 
two. Drummond applies his verses to Chloris ^^my Hope, and 
only Joy,^^ and brings in also a reference to Venus. Otherwise he 
follows his original closely, though with rearrangement of material.^ 
Beauties Idea, then, should be added to the list of Drummond^s 
translations.^ 

The poem evidently belongs to the tradition of describing by 
enumeration of which Lessing wrote in the Laocoon, chap. 20. 
Indeed Lessing^s chief instance, Ariosto’s Alcina {Orlando Furioso 
7. 11-15), has some of the qualities of Nevizzano’s lady. She has 
white teeth, breast, neck, and hand. Though her hairs are blonde 
(not quite alii), her eyes and brows are black. Her cheeks and 
mouth are red. Augusta applied to her body may be interpreted 
as long, and her hand and hair are long. Her foot is short, her hand 
slender, and her breast largo, equivalent to pectora lata. Perhaps 
both descriptions owe something to a common convention. 

Allan H. Gilbbet 

Duke University 


^ In his note on the poem, L. E. Kastner, following Wm. C. Ward (Poems 
of Dncmmona, New York, 1894, vol. 1, p. 164), writes of line 3: "White 
is her SciTS) etc-’ both the edition of 1616 and the one privately issued in 
J1614 read ‘ Baire’ in this line. This is obviously incorrect; probably 
Band should be read” (The Poetical Works of Drummond, Manchester, 
1913, p. 232). But Baire is correct, being a translation of capilli. It is 
curious, however, that in line 6 Drummond renders pes as Bellie (1616) 
and Womhe (1614, 1656 and 1659, 1711) ; is it a mere slip or did he have 
an incorrect text of tbe original? 

*Kastner (ed. cit., 1. xxx) does not list Kevizanus among Drummond's 
neo-Latin sources. 
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EASTWARD HO! AND A WOMAN IS A WEATHERCOCK 

Predicting a dire future for the prodigal Quicksilver, the up- 
right Golding in Eastward Ho! declares: 

. , . metliinks I see thee already walking in Moorfields without a cloak, 
with half a hat, without a band, a doublet with three buttons, without a 
girdle, a hose with one point and no garter, with a cudgel under thine arm, 
borrowing and begging threepence.^ 

This is but part of a longer speech; and since it is static rather than 
dramatic, from the point of view of an actor it might effectively 
be cut. Who the initial actor was we do not know, but it may well 
have been IsTathan Field, a principal member of the Queen’s Revels 
which in 1605 first produced the play ^ and of the Lady Elizabeth’s 
men who retained the play and later revived it.® Whether or not 
Field played the part of Golding, he undoubtedly was familiar with 
the play."^ He seems, moreover, to have remembered this speech 
when in 1609 he wrote his A Woman Is a Weathercoclc. In that 
play the vindictive Captain Pouts, having been wounded by Strange 
for slandering Kate, cries: 

* Zoons ! methinks I see myself in Moorfields, upon a wooden leg, begging 
threepence.® 

This passage W. C. Hazlitt and John Payne Collier have connected 
with the disguised Brainworm in Every Man in His Humour ; but 
Hazlitt is clearly wrong in saying that Field’s passage ^^is only 
copied from a situation given to Brainworm,” ® just as Collier is 
wrong in saying that Brainworm is represented upon a wooden 
leg."^ It seems clear that the Field passage is a borrowing from 

1: 177 fi.; English Drama 1580’1642, ed. Brooke and Paradise (New 
York, 1933). 

®E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), in, 254-256. 

» Ibid., 255. 

^He may even have been imprisoned for appearing in it; his biographer, 
indeed, says “ we may safely assume ” that he was [R. Plorence Brinkley, 
Nathan Field, the Actor Playwright (New Haven, 1928), p. 26]. 

® IV, 2; p. 396, ed. A. W. Verity in Nero and Other Plays (London, 1888). 

^Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England (London, 1866), iv, 
40. 

See Every Man in, 1616 version, n, 5: 100; Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and 
Simpson (Oxford, 1925 — ). 
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Eastward one which apparently has not been noticed by 
editors of Eastward Ho!^ or A Woman Is a Weathercock,^ or by 
commentators who might have been interested in it. The borrow- 
ing is, of course, slight indeed; but it may possibly have significance. 
It may show the actor-playwright remembering a passage which had 
proved effective in the theatre and, with the actor’s awareness of 
the audience pulse, ruthlessly cutting away its impedimenta. 

William Pebey 

University of Texas 


A NOTE ON OTTO LUDWIG’S HEITERETEI 

Otto Ludwig’s Heiteretei, whose name serves as the title of the 
story, ^ is a tall, strong and at the same time handsome young 
woman, who makes her living as a Botenfrau, going errands with 
her Schiehkarren, She is quick of repartee, and always ready to 
play a prank on the stronger sex, which she affects to despise. On 
one occasion (p. 13) she pretends not to be able to extricate her 
heavily laden cart, which is stuck in the mud up to the hubs. The 
tailor, the weaver, and finally the husky smith try successively to 
pull out the cart, but in vain. Thereupon Heiteretei, with some 
effort, to be sure, pulls it out unaided, and thus has the laugh on 
the men. On p. 260 this incident is referred to : 

‘‘ja, und dafi sie tut, als kdnnt’ sie den verbrannten Karra nicht 
herausbringen aus dem Dr — ck, und man springt bei aus christlicher Liebe, 
und es ist ibr nur darum, daS sie einen auslacben will.’’ 

There is no manuscript witness extant; the first book edition of 
1857 (p. 413) has the same reading. No editor comments on the 
passage, in which verlrannten is evidently a misprint for ver- 
dammten, 

W. Kuerelmeyer 

«E.g,, J. W. Cunliffe, 1913; T. M. Parrott, 1910-1914; Julia H. Harris 
1926; H, Harvey Wood, 1934-1938. 

® J. P. Collier, 1829; W. C. Hazlitt, 1875; A. W. Verity, 1888. 

^®E.g., E. Koeppel, Ben Jonson/s Wirkung auf eeitgenossischeDramatiker 
(Heidelberg, 1906) ; Mina Kerr, Influence of Ben Jonson on Wnghsh Comedy 
(Philadelphia, 1912); and Brinkley, op. cit. 

^Die Heiteretei und ihr Widerspiel herausgegeben von Paul Merker 
1912. Mxinchen und Leipzig, verlegt bei Georg Miiller. 
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SUE UN PASSAGE DB PANTAGRUEL 

M. Boulenger a spirituellement dit ^ qu’il est aujourd^hui possible 
d^entendre Eabelais, ou a pen pres/ ^ II reste, en effet, des passages 
qni sont encore obscnrs. Voici Pun d^enx: ^En ce point entra en 
la salle on Pon banqnetoit, et hardiment, qn^il espoventa bien 
Passistance; . . / ^ Les Chroniques admiralles^ donnent xine autre 
legon : ^ et cxoyez bardyment qn^il espoventa, . . / N^est-ce pas la 
nne variante pins satisfaisante ? 

Marcel Fran'QON' 

Harvard University 


REVIEWS 


La Pensee europeenne au XV IIP siecle de Montesquieu d Lessing. 
Par Paul Hazard. 3 Vols. Paris: Boivin, 1946. Pp. 
yi+ 377 + 301 + 166. 

Paul Hazard died in Paris on April 1^, 1944. He had taken an 
active part in the defense of France np to the summer of 1940, had 
escaped to America, and had begun his courses at Columbia when 
Marshal Petain recalled him to France. His American friends 
urged him not to go and reminded him that Hitler’s promises, on 
which the actions of the Marshal were based, were worth exactly 
nothing. However, he felt that France needed him, that he must 
answer the call, whatever sacrifices and hardships it might entail. 
Accordingly he and his wife returned to France early in 1941. 
When he beheld Vichy, he realized what was going on. Petain, he 
concluded, was either a traitor or in his dotage. He certainly did 
not understand Hazard, for he offered to make him rector of the 
University of Paris. Hazard declined. P4tain insisted, ordering 

^Rabelais, (Euvres completes^ 4d. de la Pleiade (Paris, 1934), p. 21, 

^Ihid.y p. 207 {Pantagruel, cb. rv). Cette legon apparalt d4s Tedition 
in-40 de Pantagruel, cbez Claude Kourry, k Lyon, et se retrouve dans toutes 
les Editions de Pantagruel que nous avons consultdes, en particulier dans 
Tedition de Prangois Juste, k Lyon, en 1533 (cf. la r^impression par P. 
Babeau, Jacques Boulenger et H. Patry [Pans, 1904], p. 15). 

® The Tale of Gargcmtua and King Arthur , , . ed. by Huntington Brown 
(Cambridge, 1932), p. 59; La seeonde Chronique de Gmrgcmtua et de 
Pantagruel, ed. p. Paul Lacroix (Paris, 4872), p. 68. J’ai 4tudi4 les 
relations entre les ehroniques gargantuines et Pantagruel, dans un article 
qui paraitra dans PMLA. 
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Mm to obey. Hazard still objected and finaly asked if the Germans 
had been consulted. This was a detail the aged puppet had over- 
looked. When Hazard^s name was proposed, the Germans refused 
their approbation. Hazard then taught at the University of Lyons 
until, in the summer of 1942, he was allowed to return to the 
College de France. His death prevented his welcoming to Pans his 
American friends.^ 

In these three volumes he has left us his final message. They 
were completed in manuscript before his death, were seen through 
the press by his wife, and appeared in the third quarter of 1946. 
They combine the clarity, the wit, and the interest in ideas of the 

philosophes with the warmth and charm of Phomme de senti- 
ment,” whose history Hazard also intended to write: 

II faudrait, pour achever Pliistoire intellectuelle du dix-huitifeme siMe, 
consid4rer la naissance et la eroissance de Phomme de sentiment, jusqu^ k 
la Revolution fran§aise. Cette entreprise, nous Pavons commenoee, d4j^; 
nous la poursuivrons j nous PacMverons peut-^tre quelque jour (i, v) 

But this was not to be. What we have might be called ‘ The 
Rise and Fall of the Philosophes.^ It concerns their efforts to free 
mankind from ancient prejudices, their close approach to victory, 
the opposition they encountered both without the movement and 
within, and their failure to solve the problems they had undertaken 
to study. They left a divided, but not a desperate Europe, which 
personifies 

plus que tout autre continent, la condition kumaine. Elle n’admet pas 
que ce qui est, doive tee n4cessairement: elle ne s^abandonne pas au 
nirvana^ Elle ne met pas sa confiance dans un m^canisme qui, augmentant 
le bien-etre, endort la pens^e. Elle n’est pas lache; elle ne se soumet pas, 
. . . ses decouragements sont sans lendemain. (n, 261-2) 

The book is a sequel to the Crise de la conscience ewropeenne, 
which, as has been suggested, might better have been called the 
Ovise de la conscience de guelques euTopeens, since the cvise had not 
been generalized. And, indeed, the earlier title might better have 
been given to the sequel, for it was in the eighteenth century that 
the struggle took on wide significance. Hazard describes the 
inethods employed by the leaders, their use of irony, their pursuit 
of happiness, their attack on organized religion, their offer of deism, 
their interest in science, their efforts to reform government, morals, 
^ucation, the writing of history, and law. They traveled from one 
European country to another, they discussed ideas, they -wrote to 
one another at a time -when “ les lettres n’dtaient pas la corv4e, Tnaig 
^8 dehces de chaque jour’^ (i, 316). But their gods, Nature and 
Season, were not in accord. The year that the AWemy of Berlin 
awarded to Adolf Friedrich von Eheinard the prize for his dis- 
cussion of the systems de Pope contenu dans la proposition: 

^ I have learned most of these facts from Mme Hazard. 
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Tout est Men/^ came the earthquake at Lisbon. And L/essing at- 
tacked Voltaire in much the same temper as that in which the 
Frenchman had sought to crush Ihnf ^me.^^ 

With the internationalism, under French leadership, of the Phi- 
losophes contrasted the enthusiasm roused in 1765 by de Belloy’s 
Siege de Calais, praise of italiamtd, and Gleim’s Chants d'un grena- 
dier prussien, which prepared the way for the triumphs of nation- 
alism in the nineteenth century and the woes that still follow them. 

The only important omission I find in the work, as in its prede- 
cessor, is due to the almost complete neglect of the theater. Yet the 
stage must have contributed to the broadcasting of ideas. If 
MarmonteFs mother, the wife of a village tailor, knew by heart 
large portions of Zakre, surely the heroine^s reflection that religion 
is largely a matter of geography — ^^Peusse et6 pr6s du Gange 
esclave des faux dieux,^^ etc. — ^was not without its effect in bringing 
about liberation from ecclesiastical oppression. 

But the author gives so much that in contrast this omission is 
quite pardonable. Based on his own investigations and on those of 
many scholars, presented as objectively as one could ask, written 
with the delightful clarity, taste, and humor that gave Hazard his 
seat in the French Academy, the work will be profitable to special- 
ists and to those who are not, to all, indeed, who would know a 
society that is not ours, but upon whose discoveries, combats, and 
hopes much of our own depends. 

H. Garkington Lancastee 


Milton and the R-enaissance Ovid, By Davis P. TT ar-h t-ntg, Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, xxx , iv. ITrbana, Illinois : 
University of Illinois Press, 1946. Pp. 105. $1.50, paper; 
$2.00, cloth. 

Although this monograph is ostensibly a study of sources, it is 
one which seldom stoops to the mere assembling of parallels. Mr. 
Harding has added much that is significant to our understanding 
of Milton^s indebtedness to Ovid, and yet one finds even more 
interest in what he has contributed to our knowledge of Milton^s 
early reading, Milton^s turning away from classical mythology, 
Milton^s acquaintance with Renaissance redactions of Ovid, Milton^s 
adherence to his own principle of decorum, and the complex problem 
of the poePs reliance on his readers to respond imaginatively to 
connotative allusions. 

What is true of most problems in Miltonic studies is true of Mr. 
Harding^s subject: it has been repeatedly considered by previous 
scholars. One of the most persistent concerns of Milton^s editors 
since the time of Hume has been the annotation of Milton^s allusions 
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to, and borrowings from, Ovid among the other classical writers. 
Mr. Harding acknowledges his own debt to snch works as Osgood^s 
Classical Mythology of Milton's English Poems, Eand^s Milton in 
Rustication, Hanford^s Youth of Milton, and Bushes Mythology 
and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry. But Mr. Har- 
ding^s study takes a direction which — save for Professor Bush — 
scholars have not previously followed. His purpose was to see Ovid 
as Milton saw him, to examine the Eenaissance editions of Ovid 
which Milton himself might have used, and, after studying the 
annotations which reveal the prevailing Eenaissance interpretation 
of Ovid, to revaluate the use which Milton made of the Eoman 
poet. This is a praiseworthy intention reflecting, as it does, a rather 
recent tendency towards a more sophisticated historical point of 
view among students who have found it necessary to base critical 
jud^ents of any sort on reconstructed cultural contexts. Having 
justified his own book on the ground that previous studies were 
concerned only with the classical, not with the Eenaissance, Ovid, 
Mr. Harding assumes the burden of showing significant differences 
between the two Ovids and of proving that an acquaintance with the 
Ovid known to the Eenaissance affects our reading of Milton. He 
succeeds in both. 

Mr. Harding’s opening chapter sketches adequately — ^though not 
definitively, for little direct reference is made to patristic or scho- 
lastic writers — ^the fabrication of the Christian Ovid in the Middle 
Ages. He shows how Ovid was adapted to Christian purposes by 
means of allegorical and tropological interpretation and how this 
medieval reading of Ovid was perpetuated by the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Ovide Moralise and by such subsequent works as the Metor 
morphosis Ouidiana Moraliter . . . Explanata of Petrus Bercho- 
rius, the annotated edition of the Metamorphoses by Eaphael 
Begins, the commentaries of Petrus Lavinius and Jacobus Micyllus, 
and the heavily ^^allegorized” translations of the Metamorphoses 
by Arthur Golding and George Sandys. This is a highly interesting 
chapter which demonstrates how vastly different Ovidius Ohristir 
anw5 was from Ovidius Romanus and how widespread this moralized 
reading of Ovid was through the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. All such interpretations, as Mr. Harding tells us, pro- 
ceeded from the desire to reconcile Ovid’s tales with orthodox 
Christian theology. Ovid’s treatments of the Creation and the 
Flood were accepted as Eoman versions of the accounts in Genesis, 
and many of the mjdhs retold by Ovid were interpreted in allegorical 
or tropological terms. Thus, for example, Ovid’s version of the 
Fl^d " differs only in giving Noah and his wife the poetical aliases 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha ” (p. 15). 

In laying a foundation for evaluating Milton’s use of this Ovidian 
tradition, Mr, Harding fulfills three subordinate biographical pur- 
poses of his stady: to consider the part which St. Paul’s School 
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played in cultivating Milton^s enthusiasm for Ovid ; to trace chrono- 
logically the thread of Ovid’s influence on Milton; and to explain 
each successive change in Milton’s attitude towards Ovid. In fact, 
the brilliant argument by means of which Mr. Harding proves, 
quite convincingly, that Milton must have entered St. Paul’s earlier 
than the accepted date 1620 — ^Mr. Harding believes that April, 
1617 is the most likely date — is one of the most impressive parts of 
his book. If his argument is as sound as it appears, Milton’s 
acquaintance with Ovid must have begim as early as 1619. The Latin 
poems written at St. Paul’s (1617-25) and at Cambridge (1625-29) 
are thoroughly Ovidian in tone and are characterized by four kinds 
of borrowings : epithets taken from Ovid and applied to the same 
person or thing; epithets taken from Ovid but applied to different 
persons or things, phrases taken from Ovid but used in quite dif- 
ferent contexts, and phrases widely separated in Ovid but fused and 
taken over by Milton. It is Mr. Harding’s contention that Milton’s 
warm admiration of Ovid — and especially of his love poetry — ^per- 
sisted until he left Cambridge, but that by the spring of 1630 
Milton had ended his apprenticeship to Ovid’s erotic poetry. 
Although the influence of Ovid on these Latin poems has long been 
acknowledged, Mr. Harding argues that occasional instances of the 
poet’s indebtedness to Ovid have gone unnoticed, largely because 
the editors have not acquainted themselves with the established 
interpretation of the text of the Metamorphoses in Milton’s own 
day” (p. 49) ; and he succeeds, with several specific instances of 
considerable interest, in showing how an acquaintance with the 
Renaissance interpretation of Ovid materially affects our reading 
of Milton’s allusions to the Latin poet. 

The last two chapters of Mr. Harding’s book, on Oomus and 
Paradise Lost^ seem distinctly inferior to the first three. Here the 
reader is increasingly troubled by the author’s failure to distinguish 
meticulously between allegorical and tropological interpretations, 
by his tendency, when the influence is shght and insignificant, to 
claim more than evidence warrants, and especially by his refusal, lu 
at least one instance, to consider all possibilities.^ Mr. Harding’s 
chapter on Paradise Lost in particular would be greatly strength- 
ened if he brought to his subject a wider knowledge of patristic, 
scholastic, and rabbinical commentaries on the Bible and of medieval 
Christian homiletics. Such an acquaintance would probably have 
supported his argument as a whole but would have demanded modi- 
fication of his assertion that among the multitudinous sources 
from which Milton derived suggestions for the treatment of his 
themes, only the Bible has a more important role than the literature 

^In discussing Milton’s description of Comus’ magic rod (p, 64 f.), Mr. 
Harding argues that Milton was indebted to Ovid alone rather than to 
Spenser, as has usually been understood. The evidence, however, does not 
exclude the possibility of Milton’s being indebted to both Ovid and Spenser. 

5 
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of Greece and Rome” (p. 67). However, mncli as conservative 
readers will discount a few mere verbal parallels, Mr, Harding has 
shown that there are many features of Paradise Lost laden with 
Ovidian connotations for the seventeenth-century reader but lost 
upon the reader of today, largely because we have forgotten the 
Christianized Ovid.^ And his comment on the allegory of Sin and 
Death in Paradise Lost does, indeed, make that episode far more 
suggestive to the modern reader. 

Mr. Harding concludes that Ovid^s influence on Milton ended 
with Paradise Lost ; he has found no more than a shadowy trace of 
indebtedness to Ovid in Paradise Regained and Samson AgonisteSj 
and he believes that this negative evidence strongly implies that 
there came a time when . . . [Milton] could no longer see any 
common ground of truth betwen classical mythology and Christian 
teaching.’^ Once Milton had convinced himself that pagan myths 
were merely fiction, he was unable to condone their use in Christian 
poetry and ^Hurned his back on the bright, enchanting world of 
pagan mythology (p. 981). This is a most reasonable thesis, 
both because it follows from the sort of evidence which Mr. Harding 
has^ presented and because it agrees with other critics^ conclusions, 
arrived at from different directions. It must be noted however, 
that such a view tends to put greater emphasis on Milton^s Hebraism 
than some critics would allow, since Mr. Harding^s whole purpose 
really results in demonstrating that the world of pagan mythology 
was not bright or enchanting to Milton merely because it was 
classical, but rather because it was both classical and capaUe of 
Christian interpretation. 

^ . F, Michael Keotjse 

The University of Cincinnati 


From Classic to Romantic, Premises of Taste in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury England. By Waltee Jackson Bate. Cambridge; 
Har\'ard University Press, 1946. Pp. x -f- 197. $3.00, 

This volume contains the Lowell Lectures given in the spring of 
1945 1 and is dedicated to the Xiowell Lecturer of the spring of 
1925, Professor A. N. Whitehead, to whom the younger lecturer 
acknowledges “ a great debt.” In six lectures, or chapters, Mr Bate 
first outlines the classic and neo-classic conceptions of art and 
aesthetic judgment, founded on confidence in reason and the ration- 
ality of the universe; then traces the scrutiny of reason’s elgims by 

» The association of Satan with both Phaeton and Typhon, for examnle 
was common in Renaissance interpretations of Ovid and seems to have been 
intended by Milton in several passages (P. L., I, 196-200, 230-38 • m 591-98 
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psychological empiricism which ended by dissolving them, and 
which simultaneously encouraged the growth of individualism and 
of subjective theories of taste; and jSnally presents the outcome in 
what he terms the English romantic compromise/^ 

The story, of course, is an old one ; though it can perhaps be end- 
lessly retold with significant variations. Parts of it have, in fact, 
been retold in recent years with new detail or with fresh interpre- 
tation by a number of scholars, Mr Bate appears to owe nothing 
to any of these except Professor Lovejoy. Though he centres his 
version of the story in the literary critics and theorists, he is 
especially concerned to connect them with the currents and shifts 
of philosophical thought which, as he says, they reflect. In this 
he shows penetration and skill; and the connexions he establishes 
do much to lessen the dreariness of another encounter with du Bos, 
Eapin, Dacier, Bysshe, Gildon, Alison, Gerard, and others — all 
familiarly known to the seasoned reader of articles and monographs 
on literary theory of the eighteenth century. Indeed, Mr Bate^s 
treatment of his subject suggests that the natural affinity of his 
volume is, not with the works just alluded to, but rather with such 
works as Professor Whitehead^s Science and the Modem World, 
Mr Michael Eoberts^s The Modem Mind, and Professor Basil 
Willey^s books. 

Yet this juxtaposition is not fortunate, and could, if closely fol- 
lowed up, be unfair to Mr Bate. For his real theme is not that 
momentous and central subject, the eighteenth-century breakdown 
of faith in rationalism and shift to subjective, anti-rational indi- 
vidualism; — ^not this, but something more limited, and derivative. 
His real theme is the reflection of this ^^fundamental and per- 
vasive shift to be discerned in " premises of taste,^^ in literary and 
artistic theory. The unhappy consequence is that, with two excep- 
tions presently to be mentioned, pale and shadowy figures crowd Mr 
Eaters foreground, and obscure his intelligent grasp of the funda- 
mental and pervasive alteration which controls their movements. 
The effect is that of putting the cart before the horse. The fact, 
nevertheless, that comparison with the work of Professor White- 
head and the others named above does suggest itself is striking 
testimony to Mr Batons success in discovering significance in his 
subject, and to his success also in an arduous task of mtegration. 
Mr Bate is, in truth, thoughtful, judicious, and acute. He has 
discriminatingly brought into view the real bearings and quality of 
the classic and neo-classic conceptions of the nature and purpose 
of art^^; and from this solid foundation he rises, in his third 
chapter, to a discussion of J ohnson which, taking it as a whole, can 
only be called a triumph of critical discernment, finely conceived 
and incisively presented. Johnson is one of the two exceptions 
alluded to above; and the other is Eeynolds who, in the same 
chapter, is also soundly, though less notably, discussed. 

But when this much is said, as a deserved tribute to Mr Eaters 
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the bourgeois; the artist; the lover, and the writer, though the 
chapter on FAmonrenx seems unnecessary or too long in view 
of the relative insignificance of the theme of love in the greatest of 
the Tourangean novels. 

It is these novels which are the subject of the second part ol Prof. 
B.^s study, “le Peintre de la Tonraine.^^ IsTo one will quarrel with 
the statement (p. 129) that Boylesve’s etudes de moeurs provm- 
ciales forment probablement la partie la plus solide de son oeuvre et 
celle qui restera la plus vivante,^^ though one may well quarrel with 
Prof. B.^s excessive praise, in the early chapters of his book, of such 
oeuvres de jeunesse as Sainte-Marie des fleurs and le Parfum des 
Ues Borromees, In his painstaking critique of the Tourangeau 
novels. Prof. B. proves conclusively that Boylesve was both a skillful 
peintre and an acute psychologue who n^est pas plus 
reactionnaire qufil n^est revolutionnaire (p. 260), and that his 
“ romans provinciaux constitute a forceful depiction of le 
premier stade de la desintegration de la bourgeoisie de sa province 
(p. 251). Prof. B. rightfully emphasizes Boylesve^s objectivity and 
the fact that jamais (il) ne preche ” (p. 225) ; unfortunately, he 
IS himself unable to maintain the same high level of objectivity. 
He constantly interjects his own opinions, which usually reflect a 
nostalgia for the good old days in the French provinces and a 
personal philosophy of conservatism which would seem, at the very 
least, to be out of place in a doctoral dissertation. Take, for 
example, this comment on Mme Coeffeteau, of Id Jeme fille lien 
elevee, described as 

un personnage interessant qui incarne bien Ttoe de sa classe dans une 
dangereuse p4riode de transition- . . . nous autres qui recueillons actuelle- 
ment les fiuits de tous ces cbangements, nous sommes tout pr^ts lb 
sympathiser avec la pauvre femme et a regretter que la vie de nos vieilles 
provinces ne soit pas reside ce qu’elle etait pendant les sidcles de cristallisa- 
tion; et la vie que mdnent les nations plus radicalement avancdes que la 
ndtre ne pent guere nous inspirer que le regret du conservatisme de nos 
aieux (pp. 203-204). 

Prof. B.’s study is not free of factual errors; we are told, for 
instance, in a foot-note to p. 163, that VBnfant d la balustrade was 
written ten years after Mademoiselle Oloque; actually they were 
only four years apart. And the scholarly apparatus leaves much to 
be desired. The list of the (Euvres de Boylesve is far from 
complete; such works as les Bains de Bade (i896), la Marchande 
des petits pains pour les canards (1931), Ah! Fla%sez~moi (1922) 
and others are not even mentioned. The title of Souvenirs du 
jardin detruit is given as Souvenirs d'un jardin detruit. Many of 
the 27 volumes that are listed are given, strangely enough, not the 
dates of original publication but those, presumably, of the editions 
used for the study. Thus, Boylesve^s very first novel, le Medecin 
des dames de Neans (1896), is dated 1926; Mademoiselle Oloque 
(1899) is dated 1921; la Becquee (1901) is dated 1905, and so on. 
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The bibliography of secondary sources is very incomplete; not a 
single American article on Boylesve is listed and many French 
items are lacking, notably the Sat., Jan. 23, 1926 issue of les 
Nouvelles litteraires, largely devoted to an Hommage a Eene Boy- 
lesve in which such writers as Henri de E^gnier, Paul Valery, 
Jacques des Gachons, Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, Gerard-Gailly and 
others paid tribute to their recently deceased friend and confrere. 
Finally, there is an Index des noms de personnes” which is 
merely a list of names, without page-references, and so of little 
use. Prof. B. has written a highly readable book, which will be 
welcomed by all lovers of the delicate art of Boylesve; but the 
definitive scholarly work on the subject still awaits an author. 

Aaron Schaffer 

The University of Texas 


The Use of Color in Literature, A Survey of Research, By Sig- 
mund Shard. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1946. Pp. 87. {Proceedings^ vol. 90, no. 3.) 

Students of literature cannot afford to overlook the publications 
of the American Philosophical Society, even if most of them are 
concerned with alien fields. In recent years the journals of the 
Bartrams and CailliePs Idealogues attest this fact, and the society 
is soon to publish a monograph on the French dramatist, Alexandre 
Hardy, that will correct many statements that have been made 
about his life and reproduce a large number of hitherto inaccessible 
documents. Further evidence is supplied by the fact that last year 
the society brought out Mr. Skard^s important contribution to the 
history of the use of color in literature. 

His work is primarily a bibliography that lists the titles of 
nearly 1200 works in many lan^ages. No one who studies a 
writer^s use of color can safely ignore it. The list of titles is 
preceded by a prvey of the field to the end on 1938, excellent 
despite the loss in J apan of the cards on which the work was based. 
In the first of the two chapters into which the survey is divided Mr. 
Skard discusses briefly remarks made by the ancients, medieval 
churchmen, Eenaissance painters, and Goethe about the use of color 
in literature, but he finds that the careful investigation of the 
subject began in 1858 with Gladstone's Studies on Somer, Among 
later writers special attention is given to Groos and Weisgerber, 
special praise to DemoresPs treatment of Plaubert. In his second 
chapter Mr. Skard discusses the use of color in various epochs. 
The authors whose works have most stimulated investigation are 
Dante, Goethe, and Hugo, but the list includes many others, from 
Homer to Hofmannsthal and Conrad. Gaps in our knowledge are 
clearly indicated, so that the survey may well suggest many subiects 
for dissertations. 
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There is no real difficulty in understanding Mr, Skard, but it is 
unfortunate that he was obliged to translate his manuscript himself 
from Norwegian into English. An over-generous use of the definite 
article is often apparent^ and there are a number of peculiar ex- 
pressions.^ Oiiiy once, however, is the reader misled. This happens 
when Skard writes, Huizinga’s description of the fall colors of the 
Middle Ages” (p. 177) instead of Huizinga’s description of color 
in the later Middle Ages.” ^ 

In concluding the author finds that the results of color research 
are fragmentary and that we are far from having satisfactory sur- 
veys even of the greatest stylistic periods, but he contends that the 
field is fertile and that the problems that present themselves are 
fundamental to all literary research. His book will do much to 
make such future investigation more than merely something to be 
desired. 

H. Careiitgtoit Lancastee 


Beowulf in Modern Verse with an Essay and Pictures, By Q-avin 
Bone. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1945. Pp. x4- 84. 15/-. 

All students of Old English (and a good many others) will want 
this book for the pictures in it — afresh and bold illustrations of 
events in Beowulf. Here are bright-colored impressions of the 
struggle between the Geat and Grendel, the fight between Beo- 
wulf and Grendel’s dam, the terrifying country about the mere, 
the unhappy men as they sit on the shore awaiting their leader^s 
return from the bottom of the sea — ^seven in all. Here too are brief 
comments on such critical matters as the poet’s skill in narration 
and description, and his intention in writing the poem. 

There are several pages on translating Beowulf. Bone’s aim is to 
reproduce the poem’s noble brevity in many passages ; its magis- 
terial movement; and its picturesque and peculiar equivalents for 
ordinary things.” Eejecting the long couplet of Strong and 
Leonard, the original meter of the poem used by Scott-Moncrieff 
(who will not budge a quarter of an inch to be intelligible ”), and 
blank verse (because of its strong poetical traditions that are com- 
pletely irrelevant in a translation of Beowulf) ^ Bone uses lines of 
varying length riming in quatrains. The result is not good on first 

^For instance: "Against tMs background the author follows how the 
terms held their ground"’ (p. 187); "all forms of material civilization 
compends and compilations” (p. 188) ; "elementary investigations are still 
undone” (p. 203) ; "the three horses of the Apocalypse” (p. 188, three of 
the four?); "St. George” (p, 231; he means the German poet, not the 
dragon’s conqueror). 

® The slip is the more surprising as Skard cites, not only the Dutch title, 
which means " The Autumn of the Middle Ages,” but the English transla- 
tion, entitled " The Waning of the Middle Ages.” 
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impression, but I have discovered that reading the translation aloud 
improves it no end : one gets a sense of the verse-paragraphs — ^the 
stops are chiefly internal — and the rime only now and then impedes 
the flow of a passage. 

The diction is intentionally fresh and hold.^^ The use of such a 
word as scuggy, which " so obviously means what it says/^ is not 
at all out of place ; and many of the kennings are vividly translated, 
as dawn-sound of dismay for morgensweg, A good deal of liberty 
is taken with the original: nearly 500 lines are left out, other lines 
are condensed ; the parts of the minstreAs song about Hildeburg and 
Hengest are rearranged. But this is an impressionistic translation ; 
and though one must agree with the writer of the preface that the 
ideal translation of this poem is ^^on before,” it is good to have 
this record of the impression made by Beowulf on a young artist 
and poet whose untimely death in i942 not only prevented his 
revising this work and completing the series of illustrations but also 
deprived us of further contributions to Old English studies. 

Henry Bosley Woolp 

Louisiana State University 


BRIEF MENTION 


French Studies, A Quarterly Beview. As the editorial board 
of MLR contains specialists in English, German, and Spanish only, 
the need for a British learned magazine devoted to French has been 
for some time obvious. The answer is the launching of this new 
review under the general editorship of Mr. Ewart, who associates 
with himself MM. Clapton, Dechamps, Green, Orr, Eudler, and 
Vinayer. The first number (Jan., 1947), which runs to 94 pages, 
contains two long articles — one on fifty years of research devoted to 
Mallarme, the other concerned with recent works on seventeenth- 
century literature — and two short ones: the reproduction by Mr. 
Vinaver of Flaubert’s hitherto unpublished Influence des Arohes 
d'Espagne sur la civilisation frangaise du moyen age, and a note 
in which Claudel is quoted as correcting a statement made by Yeats 
in regard to I Annonce faite a Marie, These are followed by seven- 
teen reviews, three pages of Varia,” and five of Books Received.” 
The magazine is published at Oxford by Mr. Basil Blackwell. The 
annual subscription is 25 shillings. Early in its sixty-second year, 
MLN is delighted to see this evidence of the pioneering spirit on the 
part of its transatlantic neighbors and extends to F8 its most 
cordial greetings and best wishes. 


H. 0. L, 
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SWIFT AND ME. JOHN TEMPLE^ 

I 

Basically, the feelings between Swift and Sir William Temple 
were probably cordial. Professor Woodbridge has disproved the 
tradition of mutual difl&dence and resentment.^ But he has not 
settled some problems. Why was Temple hesitant to forward his 
protege’s independent career? If he was angry with Swift for 
leaving his employ in 1694, why had he recommended Swift for 
a position in 1691 ? Part of the explanation for such inconsistencies 
lies in an event which has been slighted by biographers : perhaps 
only a couple of months before Swift joined the Temple household. 
Sir William^s son John drowned himself. 

That suicide ended Templets role as a father. Although he was 
devoted to his children,^ he lost all nine. Their deaths — ^to judge 
from reports of his reactions to such losses — were intense shocks 
to him,^ especially those of Diana and John Temple. And his 
misfortunes seriously affected his conduct.® Sir William had. Lady 

^Throughout this paper the author is indebted to the late Professor 
W. T. Morgan of Indiana University for hibliographical guidance. 

® Homer E. Woodbridge, S^r 'William Temple (New York, 1940), pp. 
219-40 and passim. 

®His sister calls him ^'an extream fond father” and fond and 
indulgent Father,” also describing him as pleased by children’s way of 
talking (Sir William Temple, The Early Essays and Romances, ed. Gr. C. 
M. Smith, Oxford, 1930, pp. 192n, 28, 29). 

*His sister characterizes him as “wounded to the heart by griefe 
especially upon losses of his friends and children”; she reports that the 
death of his uncle. Dr. Hammond, in 1660, made Temple fall “ quite sick ” 
(Temple, op. oit., pp. 28, 29). 

® Woodbridge infers from Lady Giffard’s comments that the deaths of 
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Giffard reiterates, been “infinitely fond” of bis fourteen-year-old 
daughter ® and was so shaken for weeks after her death that he was 
unable to manage his affairs properly. “The truth is” he wrote, 
“ my heart is so broken with a blow I received in the most sensible 
part of it that I have done nothing since as I should do, and I fear 
never shall again.” ’’ 

Two aspects of John Temple’s life are relevant to this inquiry: 
his father’s sponsorship of his political activity and his father’s 
attitude toward him. Miss Longe — who, though quite unreliable, 
worked from some documents as yet unpublished — says John 
Temple’s career was dominated by Sir William. She concludes 
that “ though employed in various minor but delicate transactions 
he [John Temple] never seems to have made his mark, and was 
morbidly conscientious.” ® 

The father certainly did not discourage his son. When the boy 
was barely nineteen (February 12, 1673-74), a ready offer of his 
services was sent by Sir WiUiam to Gourville, the unscrupulous 
French diplomatist, whose true, nature Sir William evidently failed 
to appreciate.® About half a year later (September 4, 1674) Sir 
William wrote of leaving the heats of the political scene to his son 
and urged Danby to entrust the ambitious youth with confidential 
messages: “tho’ he be young ... he may be trusted ... for he 
has a good plain, steady head, and is desirous to do well.” In 
a few months (on December 4, 1674) he was joking about the 
young man’s zeal in serving under a visiting statesman. John, 
he wrote, seemed likely to “ take notice of us no longer, having 
the honour of being absolutely retained in my Lord Latimer’s 
service since his arrival here.” When the ki-ng wished Sir 
William to become secretary of state in June, 1667, John carried 
the letters of request from Danby,^® the type of mission which 
Sir William’s brother. Sir John Temple, had on occasion performed 
for him. And when the father left for England the following 

tte five children in Ireland upset Temple so much that he may have engaged 
in public affairs to soften Ms grief (Woodbridge, op. p. 53). 

® Temple, op. oit., pp 15, 21. 

Edward R. Turner, The Pnvy Council of England in the Seventeenth 
and BighteentJi Centuries (Baltimore, 1927), i, 446, 

® Julia G. Longe, Martha Lady Ghffard (London, 1911), p, 150. 

® Temple, Works (London, 1757), iv, 17. 
p. 37. p. 66. 


Temple, Works, n, 407. 
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montli (July 5, 1677), the son accompanied In 1680 Sir 

William sent him to acquaint Charles II with Sir Willianfs 
“ resolutions to pass the remainder of my life like as good a private 
subject as any he had, but never more to meddle with any public 
employment,”’^ 

However, the implications of this promise seem to have been 
broadened when it was renewed, in November, 1686, to James II.^® 
Lady Giffard indicates that Sir William had resolved never to in- 
volve himself in any illegal affairs or attempts to make divisions in 
the royal family. He apparently imposed this resolution upon his 
son, for he refused to let John (^^who had bin very uneasy to be 
denyed the leave he had soe impatiently begged of his Father to 
meet the Prince of Orange at his landing”) aid William III 
officially before the king’s coronation, April 11, 1689.^® On the 
following day, however, John replaced William Blathwayt as secre- 
tary of war.^^ He does not seem to have been particularly well 
qualified for this office,^^ which in the main was doubtless a token 
of the king’s esteem for Sir William.^^ Early one evening within 
a week of this appointment — probably about six o’clock, Friday, 
April 19, 1689 — John Temple jumped out of a boat on the Thames 
near London Bridge and was drowned, thus ending a history which 
seems to corroborate Miss Longe’s generalizations.^® 

Woodbridge, op. ctt., p. 177. 

Temple, Works, n, 243-44. 

Ihid., p. 540 , Early Essays, pp. 23-24 

Early Essays, p. 24. 

Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from 
September 1678 to April 17U (Oxford, 1857), I, 521. 

See [Guillaume de Lamberty,] Memoires de la derniere revolution 
d^Angleterre (La Haye, 1702), ii, 291-92; also Gorrespondence of the 
Family of Hatton, ed. E, M. Thompson (London, 1878), n, 133. 

Emile Pons writes that John Temple’s secretariat was a position “ que 
son pere lui avait fait attribuer ” ( Svnft; les cmn4es de jeunesse, Paris, 
1925, p. 137n). 

The most detailed account of the suicide is that of Lamberty ( op. cit., 
pp. 290-93), quoted, in translation and with omissions, by Abel Boyer 
{Memoirs of the Life and Negotiations of Sir W. Temple, London, 1714, 
pp. 414-18). Other apparently original versions occur m Luttrell, op cit., 
I, 524; Thompson (Hatton), op. cit., n, 131-33; The Memoirs of Sir John 
Rereshy, ed. J. J. Cartwright (London, 1875), p. 458; Henry Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, Gorrespondence, ed. S. W. Singer (London, 1828), n, 274; 
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In one of two extant suicide notes John wrote that he had 
received from his father, sponsor of this disastrous career, especi- 
ally of late all the marks of tenderness in the world/^ Sir 
William had indeed been strongly attached to John from the boy’s 
childhood. In a letter of about 1657 Lady Temple writes to Sir 
William, gave Jack the kiss you sent him and he mems 
[remembered his?] little duty and gave me another for you.”-^ 
In the April, 1683, dedication of the second part of his memoirs 
to John Temple, Sir William begins, ‘^1 do not remember ever 
to have refused any thing you have desired of me.” The father 
also expressed an anxiety that his own existence was obstructing 
his son’s fortunes, and in 1686 he ^^devided his little estate 
equally between his son & himselfe.” 

Family records are tactfully reticent about his reactions to the 
suicide, but he was probably overcome. Boyer calls it the most 
grievous Accident that befel Sir 'William Temple in the whole 
Course of his Life, and under which a Man of less Fortitude and 
Philosophy than he, would certainly have sunk.’’^® And Lady 
Giffard bears witness that his last ten years were overcast as a 
result of it: 

with this deplorable accident ended all ye good fortunes so long taken note 
of in Sr W. T, famely & brought a cloud upon ye remainder of his life & a 
damp upon ye good humor so natural to him & so often observ'd yt nothing 
could ever recover.^'^ 


Bishop Burnet's History of His Own Time (Oxford, 1823), ill, 352. The 
best analysis of the incident is in Woodbridge (op. cit., pp. 216-18) ; but 
he does not use the DNB. spelling of William Blathwayt, and he follows 
Boyer in both misspelling Lamberty and giving inaccurately the title of 
his book, Memoires de la derniere revoluUon. The dates given for the 
suicide are April 19 (Thompson [Hatton] and Clarendon), 18 (Luttrell), 
and 14 (Lamberty and Boyer). 

Temple, Early Essays, p 194. 

22 The Letters of Dorothy Oslorne to William Temple, ed. G. C. M. Smith 
(Oxford, 1928), p. 202. 

22 Temple, Works, u, 243. 

2* See Henry Sidney, Earl of Romney, Diary of the Times of Charles the 
Second, ed. E. W. Blencowe (London, 1843), n, 14-15; also Temple, Works, 
n, 244. 

25 Temple, Early Essays, p. 23. 

25 Boyer, op. cit., p. 414. 


2"^ Temple, Early Essays, p. xii. 
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Professor Woodbridge and T. P. Courtenay hare disposed of tbe 
myth of Sir William^s stoical indifference.^® 

II 

Jonathan Swift was probably part of the Temple household, 
temporarily at Sheen, by June, 1689 (two months after the 
drowning, if not sooner), while Sir William was still settling his 
son’s affairs.^® In the succeeding decade he twice left that house- 
hold on his own business. The first absence lasted more than a 
year, from May, 1690, to the summer or autumn of 1691. The 
second extended from May, 1694, to May, 1696. According to the 
conventional interpretation of these separations Temple valued 
Swift almost exclusively as a secretary. At the time of the first 
absence Temple supposedly did not appreciate his assistant and 
therefore did not mind Swift’s departure. By 1694, presumably, 
he had grown so dependent upon Swift’s aid as to be angry with 
him for leaving. 

Now if Temple was quite willing to see Swift go to Ireland in 
1690, to recover from an illness, he was evidently eager to have him 
return in 1691; for Swift did so on an improved footing, being 
admitted to his patron’s confidence and sent to Oxford in prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. Since the original departure had been 
with Temple’s connivance if not encouragement,®^ the affair is 

Woodbridge, op. c%t., pp. 217-18 j T. P. Courtenay, Memoirs of the Life, 
Works, and Correspondence of Sir Wilham Temple (London, 1836), U, 
130-32. 

Both the place and the date of the beginning of Swift’s first stay with 
Temple are disputed. Harold Williams proposes Moor Park “ before the 
close” of 1689 [The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed Harold Williams, Oxford, 
1937, I, 4), apparently relying on John Forster, whose wording he uses 
(John Forster, The Life of Jonathan Swift, London, 1875, i, 55) ; F E. Ball 
suggests Moor Park in the spring of 1689 {SioifPs Verse, London, 1929, 
p. 16) , Ricardo Quintana gives Sheen in the spring of 1689 {The Mind 
and Art of Jonathan Swift, London, 1936, p. 6) ; and Woodbridge and Pons 
argue for Sheen in June, 1689 (Woodbridge, op. cit., p. 219 and note). 
See also Arthur E. Case, Swift and Sir William Temple — a Conjecture,” 
MLN., LX, 259-65, 

In any event Swift surely began to live with the Temples very shortly 
after John Temple’s suicide and probably while Sir William was still 
settling his son's affairs. 

See Temple’s letter, recommending Swift to Sir Robert Southwell, in The 
Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Bali (London, 1910), i, 1-3. 
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suggestive of an indefinite vacation for reasons of health. This 
interpretation is strengthened by Swiff s blaming the decision on 
the advice of physicians, who weakly imagined that his native 
air might be of some use to recover his health,^' and his implica- 
tion that he had not wholly welcomed the plan. Temple would 
have agreed with the physicians, to judge from his advice to Henry 
Sidney in a similar situation and from the emphasis on climate 
in his essay, “ Of Health and Long Life.^^ Perhaps, then. Temple 
encouraged Swift to experiment with the therapeutic effects of the 
Irish climate but was happy to take him in when the trial failed. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to understand why Temple should have 
expedited a trip toward which Swift indicated some diffidence and 
yet have welcomed him back afterwards. 

For 1694 the known facts are more complex. An understandable 
desire for independence had been growing in Swift until he wished 
to leave again.®^ Templets anger with him over this reasonable 
decision is so incomprehensible that even the most cautious biog- 
raphers have had to conjecture a quarrel between the two men in 
order to account for it.®® If there was such a quarrel, it was not 
the cause but the excuse for Temple’s displeasure. His under- 
lying opposition to Swift’s wishes is commonly attributed to Swift’s 
indispensability as a secretary. This suggestion does not, however, 
jibe with the circumstances of Swift’s return in 1696; for it was 
only at Temple’s insistence that he went back to England.®® It 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1907), 
XI, 377. 

“ I cannot but wish you in some place that would be for your health 
(Romney, op. cit., ii, 63). 

Temple, Works, m, 260-303. He names the northern Irish as one of 
several examples to demonstrate that “ the natives and inhabitants of hilly 
and barren countries have not only moie health in general, but also more 
vigour, than those of the plains” (p. 280). 

®^ See Swift, Correspondence, i, 10, 12. 

®® Henry Crailc, The Life of Jonathan Swift, 2 ed. (London, 1894), i, 60 j 
Forster, op cit., p. 72; Quintana, op. cit., pp. 7-8; Pons, op. cit , p. 189. 

®® Swift writes to John Winder on April 1, 1698, “ I have had, at least, 
three or four very wise letters . . . declaring much sorrow for my quitting 
Kilroot, blaming my prudence for doing it before I was possessed of some- 
thing else ” ; the context suggests that he was considered to be doing 
himself an injustice by remaining with Temple (Swift, Correspondence, I, 
22). Jane Swift writes to Deane Swift on May 26, 1699, that her brother’s 
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seems unlikely that a mere secretary should in less than three years 
have so ingratiated himself with his employer that for two addi- 
tional years the latter waited upon his change of heart. 

Moreover, if Temple relied heavily upon him as a secretary, it is 
curious that SwifPs presence had little observable effect upon 
Templets literary production, i^ceording to the accepted opinion, 
the period from 1691 to 1694 should reveal a wealth of either 
compositions or publications, at least in comparison with the period 
before 1691. On the contrary, however, all except four of Templets 
individual productions as listed by Woodbridge were written by 
1691.®’' And of the remainder the major item. An Introduction to 
the History of England, was published late in 1694 or early in 

1695, ®® while Swift was away and his cousin, Thomas Swift, was 
Templets secretary. Indeed, nothing by Temple besides this one 
work and new editions of earlier books was published after 1691 
until SwifPs editions of the posthumous publications began to 
appear in 1701.®® 

The chief quality which Swift was called upon to exhibit in his 
secretarial capacity was, Woodbridge intimates, his beautiful pen- 
manship.^® It seems likely that little of the copy upon which this 
talent was exercised occupied Swiffs attention between 1690 and 

1696. “ Nothing of his [Templets] ever printed in my time was 
from the original, wrote Swift to Lady Giffard in 1709. 

The first Memoirs was from my copy; so were the second Miscellanea, so 
was the Introduction to the English History, so was every volume of 


“ best friend Sir William Temple . . . was so fond of him . . . that he made 
him give up his living in this country [Ireland], to stay with him at Moor 
Park, and promised to get him one in England” {tMd., p. 30). Thomas 
Sheridan writes that Swift in 1696 received “a, kind letter from Sir 
William himself, with an invitation to Moor-Park” (Thomas Sheridan, 
The Life of Jonathan Swift, London, 1784, i, 20). And W. M. Mason, 
perhaps following Sheridan, writes that at this time Swift ‘‘ was invited 
hack by Sir William Temple, who, during his absence, became sensible how 
necessary Swift was to his existence ” (William Monck Mason, The History 
and Antiquities of the Collegiate Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, 1820, 
p 235). 

Woodbridge, op. oit., pp. 241-42. 

38 Professor Woodbridge has kindly written to me that the first edition 
is dated 1695 on the title page; however, the Term Catalogues (n, 379) 
list it under Michaelmas, 1694. 

Woodbridge, loe. cit. Ihid,, p. 223. 
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Letters. They were all copied from the originals by Sir William Temple’s 
direction, and corrected all along by his orders.^^ 

Swift must have completed the transcriptions of the Memoirs and 
Miscellanea which he mentions, however, before going to Ireland 
in 1690, since the one was first published m 1691 and the other 
in 1690. Swift's edition of Templets letters did not appear until 
after Templets death, although he must have been occupied with 
them throughout his sojourn with Temple. 

Thus from 1691 to 1694, when he was supposedly making major 
demands upon Swiff s editorial skills. Temple neither wrote nor 
published any of his significant known works except An Intro- 
duction to the History of England, If Swiff s value as a clever 
amanuensis fully explains why in 1692 Temple was reluctant to 
part with Swift and why Temple was angry with Swift in 1694, 
Sir William should have been frantic with exasperation in 1690. 


What other motivation had Temple to maintain the dependent 
relationship without furthering Swif f s career ? It seems probable 
that the bereaved father transferred to the young newcomer — 
himself a posthumous child — some of the attitudes which he had 
originally shown toward his own son. Such an hypothesis gains 
credibility not only through its clarification of the questions asked 
at the opening of this inquiry but from several additional circum- 
stances: parallels between the treatment of John Temple and of 
Jonathan Swift by Sir William, the latter’s bequest to Swift, and 
rumors that Swift was the illegitimate son of Sir William. 

In three aspects of his relationship with Swift, Temple recalls 
his own behavior toward his son. Both Swift and John Temple, 
for example, carried confidential messages for Sir William. These 
were sometimes of considerable importance, as on the well-known 
occasion of Swiffs presenting Temple’s argument for triennial 
parliaments to King William in 1693 (compare John Temple’s 
bearing to his father, in 1677, Charles II’s invitation to become 
secretary of state). Other instances are so common that Lady 
Giffard could write, in 1697 or 1698, that she had sent Swift with 

Swift, Correspondence, i, 171-72. 

Woodbridge, Joe. cit. 
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anotlier compliment from Papa to ye King where I fancy he is 
not displeased with finding occasions of going.^^^® 

Both Swift and John Temple were deeply involved in Sir 
William^s composition of his memoirs. It was at his son^s 
repeated request that he began to write the second part in 
1683, and it was to his son that he dedicated this. But the work 
was printed from SwifPs copy, and it was included in Sir William^s 
general bequest to Swift of the ^^care, and trust, and advantage 
of publishing his posthumous writings.'’^ 

The last of the similarities is the most striking. Although Sir 
William had often been separated from his son for long periods, 
he does not seem to have relaxed his affectionate control of the 
youth. He may have sent John to school in Prance.^® He prob- 
ably guided the young man^s diplomatic career. Yet in 1689, 
when thirty-four-year-old John wished to join the Prince of Orange 
upon the latter^s arrival in England, Sir William repeatedly 
^^denyed the leave to him and insisted upon prohibiting a 
presentation until considerably later. However, Sir William let 
John Temple be made the new king^s secretary of war immediately 
after the coronation. With Swift, too. Sir William calmly 
accepted — if he did not suggest or urge^ — one long separation for 
improvement of health in Ireland and another, very short one for 
additional education at Oxford. He introduced Swift to King 
William and made him some ambiguous promises.*^® Yet when 
twenty-seven-year-old Jonathan wished to break the tie altogether 
and to live independently of his patron. Sir William became 
angry — though not so angry that he was not glad to receive Swift 
again when the latter was ready to return. One might conjecture 
that Templets emotion was intensified by his memory of the suicidal 
effect which independence had had upon his son. 

Quite distinct from such analogies with John Temple is a second 
indication of Sir William^s paternalism towards Swift. When 
Henry Temple died, that quarter of Sir William^s unencumbered 
personal estate which had earlier been willed to him remained 

^®Longe, op cit., p. 216. 

Temple, WorTcs^ ir, 243-44. Woodbridge, op. cvt,, pp. 156, 158. 

Swift, Prose Works, xi, 380. Temple, Early Essays, p. 24 

Swift, Prose Works, xi, 378-80; CorrespoTidenoe, i, 30, 157; m, 301; 
Forster, op. cit., pp. 70-72 and passim. 
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TinproYided lor. In a codicil dated February 2, 1697-98, Sir 
William left one hundred pounds of that share to his cousin, 
William Dingley, and the same amount to ^^Mr. Jonathan Swift, 
now dwelling with me.^^ He bequeathed no comparable sum to 
any other person not related to him, although Stella received the 
lease of some lands in Ireland. Swift is also the only non-relative 
not designated servant ” in the whole will.^^ 

A third circumstance which strengthens the hypothesis that 
Temple transferred certain of his paternal attitudes to Swift is 
the rumor that Swift was Templets son by Abigail Erick Swift. 
Although this silly suspicion is notoriously baseless, it seems gen- 
erally to have derived from contemporary wonder at the extent of 
Temple’s kindness. 

Sir William Templets friendship [writes Orrery] was immediately con- 
strued to proceed from a consciousness, that he was the real father of 
Mr. Swift, otherwise it was thought impossible, that he could be so 
uncommonly munificent to a young man, no ways related to him, and but 
distantly related to his wife.®® 

Certainly the consensus in the early eighteenth century was that 
Temple’s generosity toward Swift was fatherly. 

On all these counts it seems safe to suggest that one of the main 
elements in the relationship between Swift and Temple was the 
paternal sentiment which Temple had transferred from his dead 
son to Swift and that one of the causes for the seeming inconsis- 
tencies in that relationship was the ambivalence of Temple’s atti- 
tude, which fostered dependence but based itself on affection. 
These assumptions would not only help to account for Temple’s 
treatment of Swift, both in general and on the two occasions of 
his leaving Moor Park, but also supply an additional argument 
against the legend of Swift’s bitter servitude to a peevish and 
pompous invalid.” 

Imm Ehrenpeeis 

Indiana University 


Courtenay, op, cit , ii, 484-86. 

John Boyle, Earl of Orrery, Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr, 
Jonathan Swift (London, 1752), p. 15. An equally outrageous specimen 
is of course the article by C.M.P.G.N.S.T.K S., ‘‘ Anecdotes of Dean Swift 
and Miss Johnson,” in The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxvii, 487-91. 
Woodbridge, op, cit,, p. 238. 
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OLD WELSH ENNIAUN AND THE OLD ENGLISH 
PEESONAL NAME ELEMENT WEN 

KCD 755 ^ is the record of a lawsuit brought before a shire-moot 
at Aylston, Herefordshire, in the reign of King Cnut. The name of 
the plaintiff, who sues his own mother for some landed property in 
the county, is given by Kemble as Eadwine Eanwene sunu. His 
text is derived from the version printed by G. Hiekes, Dissertatio 
epistolaris (Oxonii 1703), pp. 2-3, where, however, the person 
under notice appears as Edwine Enneawnes sunu. Hickes^s source, 
it is true, was a copy, ^ recenti manu non sine mendis plurimis, & 
lacunis descriptum,^ of a lost original, but the text, as he gives it, 
is in perfectly good late Old English and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt its substantial accuracy. 

Now Kemble, who, like Hickes, took the mysterious Enneaion 
to be the mother of Eadwine, was pardonably puzzled by the curious 
form and abnormal genitive ending of the supposed feminine name 
and consequently altered it to Eanwen, which would seem to be a 
perfectly normal OE compound of the elements Ban- and -wen. In 
his Onomasticon Anglo-Saxomcum (Cambridge 1897), Searle duly 
records this occurrence of the name, which incidentally is the only 
evidence we have for its existence, and via Searle it was taken over 
into M. Boehler^s Die altenglischen Fmuennamen (Berlin 1930), 
p. 65. Some years ago Miss A. J. Eobertson reprinted the original 
text of Hickes in her Anglo-Saxon Oharters (Cambridge 1939; No. 
78). She regards the form Enneawn as ^obviously corrupt^ (p, 
401) and, correctly pointing out that the name is ^not necessarily 
that of Edwin^s mother,^ suggests that we may be concerned with 
OE Eanwine,^ 

There is, however, no need to assume a corruption at all. En- 
neawn clearly goes back to Old Welsh Enniaun^ which is well evi- 

^The abbreviations for sources and counties used m this article are 
generally those employed in the publications of the English Place-Name 
Society. Note that ASCh or Kobertson stands for A. J. Eobertson, Anglo- 
Saxon Charters (Cambridge 1939), ASW or Whitelock for D. Whitelock, 
Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge 1930), LibEl for L%ber Ehensts, ed. D. J. 
Stewart (London 1848) and PNDB for 0. von Eeilitzen, The pre-Conquest 
personal names of Domesday Book (Uppsala 1937). 

^Becorded as the name of an 8th-c. Northumbrian prince. 
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denced m early Welsh sources, the ultimate base being Lat. 
Annidnus,^ The diphthong ^a, which was unfamiliar to West Saxon, 
was replaced by Eadwine was evidently of mixed ancestry, and 
the name of his father is an interesting addition to the small 
number of Celtic personal names, mostly borne by Welsh princes, 
that have hitherto been found in OE charters.® 

Apart from the fact that, as we have seen, the emendation pro- 
posed by Kemble is unnecessary for the establishment of a satis- 
factory etymology of the form Enneawn, there is, however, another 
weighty objection to his reconstruction. As I hope to show below, 
we have actually very little if any real evidence for the use of the 
word wen f. ^belief, hope^ as an element in OE personal names. 
The compounds supposed by Searle and Boehler to contain this 
theme are as follows.® 

A) As a first element. 

WMeorht: The form Wenherht dux 852 (12th) BCS 464 (= 
ASCh 7) IS, as recognized by Eobertson (p. 273), an error for 
Werenherlit The person referred to appears as a signatory to royal 
charters from 845 to 873.’’ The first element is OE Wer(e)n~^ on 

® See on this name, particularly its later history, M. Forster in Texte und 
Forsohungen . , . fur FeUx Liehermann (Halle 1921), p. 196, and for 
references to eaily forms J. BaudiS, Grammar of early Welsh (London 
1924), §§ 60 n. 1, 184* 3 n. 1. The name enters into the Glamorganshire 
place-name Eynon’s Ford (B. G. Charles, Non-Celtio place-names tn Wales, 
London 1936, p. 127). 

^ For ta of various origin in Kentish, West Mercian and Northumbrian 
see Luick, JSist. Gramm, der engl. Sprache, §§ 247b, 248, 260 n. 1. 

® The Welsh names in the TRE portion of DB are listed in PNDB p. 29 f . 

Boehler, of course deals only with names where, in her opinion, ~wcn 
enters as a second element and with feminine names in Wen--, cf. her 
general survey of such compounds, op. cit, pp. 152 f. Her material is 
fuller than that of Searle. To save space detailed references to these writers 
have generally been omitted, nor have I deemed it necessary to specify as 
such a couple of additional occurrences of forms in -wen noted by myself 
but not recorded by Boehler. Special points made by the latter writer in 
her etymological discussions have of course been duly acknowledged in their 
proper place. 

Uuerenherht prefectus, Werenberhto ministro regis ac prefecto 845 (or.) 
BCS 448, Werenherht c. 848 (cont.?) ibid. 452, Werherht dux 855 (11th) 
ibid. 487, Weremherht dux 855 (11th) ibid. 488, Werenbearht 860 (or.) 
ibid. 497, Vuermberht minister 860-62 (11th) ibid. 502, Uuerenberht 873 
(or.) ibid. 536. 
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which see E. UntersucJiungen uber die Namen des nord- 

humbrischen Liber Vitae (Berlin 1901), p. 103. 

WenburJi f. : This name is supposed to enter into the boundary- 
mark on uuenburge byrgge (for -brycge) 958 (c. 1260) ECS 1036 
(bds of Ducklington, 0 ; Abingdon cart., MS B), a derivation which 
is no doubt formally possible. However, there is some evidence for 
a < 2 / in MS B of the Abingdon cartulary, and E. Langer, Zur 
Sprache des Abingdon Chartulars (Berlin 1904), p. 43, may well 
be right in explaining the form as a variant of the well-authenti- 
cated OE Wynburh,^ 

® Of the parallels adduced by Langer, op. cit., p. 42 f we may note the 
following: Kenerico by the side of Ginnces 958 BCS 1035 (OE Cynerio) , 
Bedene, Bydene 965 BCS 1171 (OE hydeu', now Beedon, Berks), ferhpe 
956 BCS 955 < OE fyrhp, on tetan hyll of tytan hylle 957 BCS 1002 (bds 
of Hinksey, Berks) ; all in the section written by the second scribe. In the 
portion written by the first scribe we find Wenstge episcopus 926 BCS 659, 
the reference being to bp Wynsige of Salisbury. 

To avoid unnecessary repetition we may point out here once for all 
that e for y is more or less common in the early dialects of K, E, Sf, Nf, 
Sx, Sr, Ha, Mx (including the city of London), Herts, C, Beds and Bk. 
As is now generally recognized, this dialectal feature had a much wider 
range than was formerly held; see PNDB p. 56 note 2 and the references 
given there, to which should now be added H. Kokeritz, Studia neophilo- 
logica, 10 (1937/38), p. 90 f. {on e < y in Ha), the same writer’s The 
Place-names of the Isle of Wight (Uppsala 1940), pp. xcviiiff , H. Bohman, 
Studies in the MB dialects of London and Devon (Goteborg 1944), pp. 
33-85 and the recent volumes of the Place-Name Society on Hertfordshire 
(1938), p. XXV, Middlesex (1942), p. xvii and Cambridgeshire (1943), p. 
XXV. In some post-Conquest MSS, notably DB, AN influence may sometimes 
be responsible for the occurrence of e for y or i. Furthermore, even in 
dialects which normally either preserved y or unrounded it to i, we are 
surely justified in reckoning with a certain tendency for the vowel when 
occurring in the weakly stressed second element of compounds to become i e- 
duced to a more or less indistinct or slurred sound, for which e would be 
a convenient graphic representation. Cf. the partly parallel development 
of -frid > -ferd discussed in PNDB p. 51. It should also be noted that 
Ekwall, Studies on English place-names (Lund 1936), pp 115 ff., assumes 
a sporadic development, outside the e-area, of y > e in stressed syllables, 
owing to the influence of preceding labial consonants. This phenomenon may 
be illustrated by the form uuenburge above and by frequent Wenstan in 
the Worcester cartulary by the side of Wynstan ; cf , infra. 

It may be added that the problem of the development of OE y in the 
transition period and in early ME and of the exact phonetic value of the 
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Wenfl^d t.: Wenflede (2x, dat.) 942 (15th) BCS 775 (Do; Harley 
61), a religiosa sancte comersacionis monialis femina, is plausibly 
identified by Whitelock (p. 109) with Wynflsed^ daughter of Beorht- 
wynrij who owned land in Do and Wilts and drew up her will c. 
950 (ASW 3-=KCD 1290, MS 11th c.). 

Wengeat: DB Weniet (Searlep. 582) reflects OE Wyngeat; PNDB 
p. 428. 

Wenheard: Searle refers to the boundary-mark to wd&neardes smede, 
of weneardes snede 943 (c. 1130-50) BCS 786 (bds of Tisted, Ha; 
Cod Wint). The second word is apparently OE snM Apiece of 
(wood-) land, clearing,^ but the interpretation of the first must be 
left open. The identity of the original Yowel in the first syllable 
is doubtful ® and we cannot even be certain that it is a personal 
name at all. 

'Wenhelm : Among the clerics of St. Augustine^s enumerated in the 
Canterbury charter BCS 1010 (bef. 958, contemp. MS; cf. ASCh 
32) appears one Wenelm. The language of the document being 
strongly Kentish throughout, the form under notice is most prob- 


sounds variously rendered by y, u, i and e in cartularies and chronicles is, 
of course, one of the major cruces of English sound-history, and much work 
remains to be done before it can be fully elucidated. So far only a few ME 
cartularies have been systematically analyzed from a phonological and 
diplomatic point of view, and the absence, in most cases, of adequate data 
on their orthographic peculiarities renders a conclusive judgment of indi- 
vidual spellings extremely difficult. Exactly to what extent the forms of 
proper names occurring in the various ME cartularies should be assumed 
to reflect the contemporary local dialect of the copyists as distinct from the 
traditional OE scribal usage represented by the original records (cf. on this 
point PNDB p 37 f ) is still a moot question which calls for a separate 
investigation in each case. A further complication is added by the fact 
that forms only available in KCD cannot always be implicitly relied on in 
view of the editor’s unfortunate habit of normalizing his text. The reser- 
vations just stated should be borne in mind in judging the etymoloo-ical 
suggestions put forward in the present paper. ^ 

® CB by the side of e in the Cod Wint may reflect OE w, e or e 

(whether from WG e or resulting from ^-mutation of -an{n)-) ; cf R A 
Williams, ‘Die Vokale der Tonsilben im Codes Wmtoniensis,’ 25 
(1902), pp. 418 ff., 431, 481 ff., 487 f. OE y occasionally appears as e (op 
cit. p 449), but there are no safe eases of Wen- < Wyn- in the material 
analyzed by Williams. 
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ably a local variant of Wynhelm.'^^ The person referred to may 
perhaps be identical with the Canterbury presbyter Wynhelm c. 
914 BCS 539, 638. 

Wmnod : The forms Uuenodo ministro 986 (14th) HCD 654 (dai, 
2x), UuenoSus 1065 (14th) ibid. 817, both from the Malmesbury 
cartulary (MS Lansdowne 417) and referring to the same person, 
are taken by Searle to prove the existence of an OE Wennod, As 
the language of the vernacular portions of the MS is late ME and 
the proper names occurring in it frequently appear in very corrupt 
spellings, no definitive suggestion can be offered and the recon- 
struction attempted by Searle, while not a priori impossible, must 
remain conjectural.^^ 

Wennc: The form Wenric in DB goes back to OE Wynne; see 
PMDB p. 429. 

Wensige: Wensige minister 958 (13th) BCS 1030 (W ; Harley 
436) is the same man as Wynsige (Winsige) minister who witnesses 
a great number of Eadwig^s and Eadgar^s charters at least from 
957 up to 973.^^ Most probably this Wynsige is also identical with 
the contemporary Cambridgeshire magnate Wensius, who is twice 
referred to in the LibEl c. 970-75.^^ A form Wenzige also appears 

for y is also found in geltes, gelerige (var. gehcerige), Note further 
such inverted spellings as JS&elwgrd (3x), — ces, yfter, yftcBr. Of. on this 
charter F. W. Bryan, Studies m the dialects of the Kentish charters of 
the Old English period (Chicago 1915), pp. 11, 14, 17 and 25 f. 

^^KCD 817 lists a number of eailier grants among them that recorded in 
654. The second form has therefore no independent authority but merely 
copies the first. In the version of the cartulary printed by J. Brewer 
from another and somewhat earlier MS {Begistrum Malmesburiensef Lon- 
don 1879-80; MS c. 1300), the corresponding forms are Vuenodero ministro 
and Yuenod’ (vol. i, pp. 320, 323), 

957 BCS 999, 958 ibid 1028, 1036, 1037, 963 ibid. 1112, 967 ibid. 1210, 
970 ibid. 1257, 1269, 973 ibid. 1292. — ^The appearance of a witness of this 
name in 974 BCS 1308 is due to a mistaken copying of an earlier charter; 
cf. Robertson p. 349. 

^^Wensio (dat.) LibEl (MS late 12th) p. 127, Wensius Wlfi'isi (for -rici) 
cognatus, Wensio (dat.) ibid. p. 151. He witnessed a transaction concerning 
property in C in the presence of abbot Beorhtnob of Ely ( -f 981 ) and bp. 
.^Selwald of Winchester (963-84). At a hundred-moot in Whittlesford c. 
975 he sued another local magnate for allegedly withholding payment for 
land at Swaffham. Note also that one of the charters signed by Winsige 
minister (BCS 1269) is recorded in the Ely book. — On e for y, a normal 
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on one Wilton coin from the reign of j3ESelred II (B. B. Hildebrand, 
Anglosachsislca mynt ^ svensha Icongl. myniJcabineitet, Stockholm 
1881, p. 156). No parallel forms in Wz/n- or Win- have been noted 
from this place, but Wilton was a small mint and the money er in 
question may well have been the same as the contemporary Wynsige 
who worked at Exeter and London {op. pp. 55 f., 123). On 
Wenesi for Wynsige in DB see PNDB p. 429. 

Wenstan: The form Wenstan, adduced by Searle from 961-70 
(11th) BCS 1139 (Heming) and also found in several other con- 
temporary charters, is a scribal variant of Wynstan^ the person re- 
ferred to being a Worcester cleric of that name who signed from 
963 to 978.^^ On DB Wenestan < OB WynsMn see PNDB p. 429. 

WenSrydf,: In Lib El incidental mention is made of a local saint 
Wendredae (gen., p. 192: 2x), Wendrethae (gen., pp. 195, 196) 
in connexion with the translation of her relics by abbot ^Ifsige 
(981-1019) from the village of March, C, to Ely and their subse- 
quent removal by the Danes in 1016. No further information 
seems to be available about this saint.^® The second element of her 
name was evidently -dryd, and OE WynSryS, which is on record, 
seems the most likely etymon. On e <,y see note 13 supra. 
Boehler (p. 152) takes the OE form to have been Wendryd. 

B) As a second element. 

JElfwen: According to the Ohronicon ablatiae Bameseiensis (ed. 
W. D. Macray, London 1886) the wife of -iESelstan ^Half-king,^ 
a prominent East- Anglian noble (d. c. 960), was a certain Alfwen 

C variant, see note 8 supra. The LibEl specifically exhibits frequent vacil- 
lation between i, u and e; cf. ^IfwenncB, -wemie (notes 16, 18 infra) ^ 
Sewenna (pp. 38, 42) < OE S©wynn, Fanhrige (p. 197), -hruge (p. 212), 
-hrege (pp. 100, 198) > Fambridge (E), JFlftred (p. 146), Alftreth (p. 
153) < OE .^IfSryS, Mtheldredcs (p. 132), -drydae (p. 133), -drethCB 
(p. 142) < OE .<E3el8ry?S. Even original i is occasionally written e, as in 
Mlfsueth (p. 116) < OE .^IfswlS 

Wenstan clericus 966 BCS 1182, 967 ibid 1206, 1207, 969 ibid. 1232, 
1239, 1240, 1241; Wynstan clericus 963 BCS 1105 and 16 other charters, 
the latest being 978 KCD 620. Another variant is Wunstan clericus 969 
BCS 1242, 977 KCD 615. 

St. Wendred’s Church in March is mentioned in 1343; see J. F. Madan 
& W. M. Palmer, Foies on Bodleian MSB relating to Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge 1931), p. 73. 
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(pp. 11^ 53; MS A, early 14tli c.). In the second instance, however, 
MS B of onr text, which is earlier (late 13th c.) and frequently 
better than A, has the variant Alfwennce (dat.)* As shown by the 
double her real name was undoubtedly ASlfivyrinP-^ This is prob- 
ably true also of Alfwen c. 1020 (14th) ASW 25 (Sf cart. •= KCD 
960), the daughter of Thurketel Heyng, who, as Whitelock (p. 
180) points out, is also referred to as Aelfwen religiosa reclusa 
qti§dam apud Sanctum Benedictum in Holm in a late 11th c. life 
of St. Edmund.^^ The second element would have Sf e for y. In 
the case of Aluuen 12th c. (?) LVH 136 (Ha) no certainty is 
possible, but e for y is not infrequent in Ha sources (cf. e note 8 
supra), and like DB Aluuen, Aluene, on which see PNDB 161, 
the form presumably goes back to OE ESlfwynn^^ 

AEscwen: The forms ^scuuen de Staneie (Stonea, C) c. 950 (late 
12th) LibEl p. 133, ^scuuen ibid. p. 136 may well represent OE 
AEscwynn, on which see Boehler p. 24. Cf. note 13 supra. 

The Gartularium monastem de Bameseia (ed. W. H. Hart & P. A. 
Lyons, London 1884-93; MS 14th c.) calls her Alfwen (vol. iii, pp. 165, 
106) or Aylwynae comitissae (gen.; vol. i, p. 268) and records her death 
under the year 983. She was buried at Chatteris and is most likely, as 
suggested by Tanner {NoUUa monasUoa, London 1744, p. 40; cf. also 
Dugdale, MonasUcon, i, 1655, p 251) and E. W. Robertson {Historical 
essay Sf Edinburgh 1872, pp 179 f ) identical with the Mlfwennce . . . 
cognomento Domince (gen.) who is mentioned in LibEl (p. 188) as having 
been instrumental, with her brother EadnoS, abbot of Ramsey and later 
bishop of Dorchester (d. 1010), in founding the Benedictine nunnery at 
Chatteris. The traditional date for that event (c. 980) would therefore 
seem to be probably correct; cf. D. Knowles, The religious houses of 
medieval England (London 1940), pp. 136, 142. E. Power, Medieval English 
nunneries (Cambridge 1922), dates it c. 1010. 

Heremanni arohidiaconi Miracula Bancti Eadmundi (MS c. 1100), in 
F. Liebermann, Ungedruckte anglonormanmsche QescMchtsquellen (Strass- 
burg 1879), p. 234. The author, who wrote his work c. 1097, was arch- 
deacon at Bury St. Edmunds, Sf. A safe example oi e < y in this text is 
Aelfgeth < Mligfd (p. 239). 

AEJlfwenne (dat.) c. 1030 (late 12th) KCD 932 (LibEl p 207, the 
daughter of Oswig and Leofflsed, Stetchworth, C) is of course Mlfwynn, 
like Mlfwennm (dat. and gen ) 10th c. Chronicon ahhatiae Bameseiensis, 
pp 60, 61, 76 (daughter of .iEtSelstan Mannessunu). Alfwen ftlia Alfelmi, 
described ibid. p. 149 as the mother of Harald Harefoot, is a mistake for 
MlfgifUj the consort of King Cnut. — ^Boehler (p. 23) is aware of the 
ambiguity of the material listed by her under ^IfwSn. 


2 
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Beorhtwm : The only evidence adduced for this name is the form 
BeorMwene (dat.) 939 (15th) KCD 376 ( =BCS 744; Do). The 
exact reading is, however, doubtful. The letter following w must be 
either missing or illegible m the MS for Birch prints BeorMwlijne 
though without stating the reasons for his emendation, which may 
be quite conjectural.^® If, however, we are right in supplymg an 
t, the correct etymon is of course BeorMwynn. In fact, according 
to Whitelock (p. 109), the person referred to is probably identical 
with Byrhtwynne (dat.) 950 (cont.) ASW 3 (Do, W,i=KCD 
1290). 

Ceolwen: In the Latin version of BCS 566 (c. 900; Cod Wint, 
12th c. = KCD 1070), a bilingual charter with the rubric Geol- 
wenne cwede of Atveltunw (Alton, W), the name of the testatrix 
appears as Ceolwen, whereas the OE text has Oeolwin^° (KCD 
1. c. incorrectly Ceolwen). This is clearly Ceolwynn, which Boehler 
(p. 44) accepts as an alternative possibility. 

Cynewen: Among the witnesses to BCS 585 (AD 901, W ; MS 14th 
c., very corrupt spellings) ^ figures one Eynewen, who naturally 
cannot be a woman. The form evidently stands for Kynepen < OB 
Cynepegn with w (wynn) for p by scribal error and normal late 
WS reduction of gn>n (Luick, Eist. Qramm. §251), as in 
Kynepen^Q^ (11th) BCS 1240 (Heming). 

DSorwSn: Dereuuen 1086 DB 154 (a burgess of Oxford) pre- 
sumably stands for OE DSorwynn, on which see Boehler p. 52, e 
for y being due to AN infiuence. 

Dunwen: This name has been incorrectly reconstructed by Searle 
(p. 548) and Boehler (p. 52 f.) from the form Duuen in H. Ellis, 
A general introduction to Domesday Boole (London 1833), ii, p. 
77, which is, however, a misprint for Duuan 1066 DB 302 (Y) 
< OIr Dubhdn; see PNDB p. 227. 

Sadwin: The mother of St. Godric of Einchale (-f 1170) is called 
Aedwen, ‘quod consone significat " Beatitudinis^ amicam ” seu 
" Societate beatam,” ’ in the Bodley MS (Laud Misc. 413, late 12th 

*®In supplying the missing letter Birch may conceivably have been 
prompted by a mistaken association with the common masculine naTnA 
Beorhtwine, 

“ The OE version is also printed by Kobertson, ASCh 17 . 

” E.g. Aeustan, Uurgstan, W elf rich, Wil/ripe etc. 
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c.) of Eeginald of Durham^s Libellus de vita et miraculis 8. Qodrici 
(ed. J. Stevenson^ London 1847, p. 22). MS Harley 322 (late 12th 
c.), which represents the earlier version of Eeginald^s work, has 
the variant Edwenna (loc. note).^^ The double n in this form 
shows that the original name must have been Eadwynn, as is perhaps 
also suggested by the popular etymology quoted above which pre- 
supposes association with OE -wine. An excellent parallel is aflEorded 
by the name of St. Godric^s sister Burhwynn^ which appears as 
Burcwen, Burchwene (corrected from emi Burchwine 

in the Bodley MS {op, cit,, pp. 23, 139, 140), the corresponding 
Harley readings being Burgwenne, Burchwene and Burwenne (ibid., 
pp. 24 n. 3, 139 n., 141 n.2).2^ 

Herewen: This name is supposedly attested by the form Heruen 
in J. Stevenson^s edition of the Liber Vitae ecclesioB JDunelmensis 
(London 1841), p. 53 (early 13th c.). The MS reading is, however, 
Eerueu (Facs. ed., London 1923, fol. 42 b, col. 5), an AH form of 
OG Her (e) wig) see T. Forssner, Continental Oermanic personal 
names in England (Uppsala 1916), p. 1501, who cites several 
occurrences of H emeus, Heruei(us) from LVD. 

Leofwen : In a Sf charter dated c. 1038 and printed ASW 24 (from 
MS Cambridge Univ. Library Pf 2.33) mention is made of a cer- 
tain Lefwen, the wife of Thurketel Heyng.^® That her real name 
was Leofwynn is however conclusively proved by the form Lefwyne 
(dat.) which occurs in another version of the same charter (BCS 
1020 from MS Add. 14,847). Moreover she has been plausibly 
identified by Whitelock (pp. 179, 184) with Leofwenne (dat.) 
1035-40 (11th) ASW 26. On St e < y see note 8 supra,^^ 

Galfrid’s Life of St. Godric, whicli is based on Eeginald and printed in 
the Acta Sanctorum, Maii, T. 5 (1866), pp. 69 ff. from a 15th c. MS, has 
ASdwen (p. 71). In Roger of Wendover’s Chronicon sive Flores historiarum 
(ed. H. O. Coxe, London 1841), ii, p. 341 she is referred to as Fadwenna. 

With the gloss ‘ quod " Amicam civitatis ” resonat, vel certe “ Thalami 
amabilem consociam.” 

The fact that the name of the daughter was Burhwynn would to some 
extent seem to furnish independent proof of the etymology suggested here 
in view of well-known tendency in OE nomenclature for the elements con- 
tained in the names of parents to reappear in those of their children. 

In her translation of the charter Whitelock (p. 69) normalizes the form 
to Leofwyn. 

Lef queue (dat.) ASW 24, Lefquena DB represent OE Leofcw^n f.; see 
PNDB 311. 
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Mdrwm: The form Maruuen DB 1066: 2x (Bd, Nf), 12th c. 
LVH 53 (Ha) is taken by Boehler (p. 98) to represent an OE 
Mdrwm (!), the first element of which she would explain as a 
variant of Mmr-. Like Meruen(a) in DB (Ha, E), which Boehler 
(p, 100) derives from Merewen^ it clearly goes back to OE Mcer- 
wynn; see further PNDB p. 326 f. 

Merewen: See Mdrwen,^'^ 

Oswen: In his Fassio 8mcti Eadmundi^^ Abbo of Eleury men- 
tions one Oswen, leatae recordationis foemina, who is said to have 
tended the martyred sainPs body (c. 870). The same name recurs 
in William of Malmesbury who bases his description of the incident 
on Abbo.^® The original reference being found in a Sf text, the 
form would be consistent with derivation from OE Oswynn (cf. note 
8 supra), as is indeed suggested by the variant Oswenna in a 15th 
c. abstract of the legend.®^^ On Oswynn see Boehler p. 106. 

S^wm: As sole evidence for this name Boehler (p. Ill) adduces 
the DB forms Seuen, Seuuen (1066, Li), which are, however, best 
explained as scribal variants of 8u(u)en < ON 8veinn; cf. PNDB 
358. An alternative etymon is OB 8cewynn}^ 

Wulfwen'. Like DB Wluuen(e), Vluuen(e), on which see PNDB 
428, Wuluuen 12th c. (?) LVH 137 (Ha) probably goes back to 
OE Wulfwynn (common; Boehler 135), 

Prom the preceding survey of the relevant material it will have 
been seen that the current assumption of an OE personal name 
element wen rests on very precarious foundations. Of the 26 alleged 
compounds with this theme 6 or 7 owe their existence to scribal 

^'^Modwenna is the name given in ME sources to a 6th-century Irish 
woman saint, on whom see now J. F. Kenney, The sources for the early 
history of Ireland (New York 1929), pp. 366-371. The original form 
appears to have been Moninna, which may have been anglicized Modwynn, 
as Boehler (p. 149) hesitatingly assumes. 

®®Ed. T. Arnold in Memorials of Bt. Edmund^ s Alley, i (London 1890), 
where the relevant passage occurs on p 20. Abbo’s work was composed 
c. 985 and survives in a MS from e. 1100. 

Oswen qucedam sancta multer, Wm of Malmesbury, De gestis regum 
Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs, i (London 1887), p. 265, Be gestis pontifioum 
Anglorum, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton (London 1870), p. 164. 

Memorials . . . iii (1896), p. 352. 

^S<B^Dym, is recorded once in the 7th c., but apparently turns up again 
as Sceuum in the Liber Vitae of Thomey Abbey (11th or 12th c.; see D. 
Whxtelock, History, K. S. 23, 1938/39, p. 70. 
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errors^ misprints or arbitrary emendations of MS forms, viz. Wen- 
leorhty Beorhtwen, Cynewen^ Dunwen, Eantaen, Eerewen and prob- 
ably In the case of JElfwen (one instance), Ceolwen^ 

EadweUj Leofwen, and Oswen, variant readings either in the same 
document or in collateral MSS prove that we are concerned with 
compounds in -wynn, IdentiJication with persons bearing names in 
Wyn- enables us to remove from the list all or most of the forms 
entered under the headings WenficLd, Wensige (3 instances) and 
Wenstdn (1 example). 

Some forms occur only in DB, where OE wynn normally appears 
as wen, and can be disposed of summarily: Wmgeat, Wennc, 
Deorwen and Merewen^ as well as the DB spellings entered under 
Wensige, Wenstdn, AHJlfiven, Marwen and Wulfwen, Considerations 
of dialect and phonology (cf. note 8 supra), which in all the above 
cases reinforce the various other criteria employed, tend by them- 
selves to discredit or cast grave doubt upon the accepted derivation 
of the spellings listed under Wenlurh, Wmlielm, Wmdryd, JjJlf- 
wen {% examples) and JEscwen, as well as of the LYH forms s. nn. 
Marwen and Wulfwen. The supposed evidence for WennoS, finally, 
occurs in an untrustworthy MS, and Wenheard has been inferred 
from a field-name of uncertain meaning. 

Apart from irrelevant or obscure eases like Wmleorhi, WennoS 
etc. all the forms discussed in the present article can thus be de- 
rived from well-authenticated names in Wyn- or -wynn, a common 
and prolific element in OE nomenclature.^® As we have seen, many 
examples admit of no other etymology, and it seems reasonable to 
assume that the remaining cases where no positive certainty is 
possible should be explained in the same way. Hence it appears 
legitimate to conclude that unless fresh evidence should turn up 
for the theme wen, we are scarcely justified in reckoning with it as 
an element in OE personal names.®^ 

Olop voiq- Feilitzen 

University of Uppsalar, Sweden 


®®TMs may however be a genuine phonetic doublet of ^u(u)en, 

®® A number of compounds in -wynn, mostly found in ME sources and 
not included by Searle, are listed by the present writer in an article on 
‘ Some unrecorded Old and Middle English personal names/ Ncmn ocU 
Bygd 33 (1945), pp. 77, 79, 81, 84, 85, 87. 

®*It may be added that DB Wenning (Searle 582) stands for OE 
Wynning (PNDB 428). 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS AND AKENSIDFS 
PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION 

When Mark Akenside published his philosophic epic, The 
Pleasures of Imagination, in 1744, the psychology known as the 

association of ideas had already been accepted by the best minds 
of the period as the most suitable explanation of the operations 
of mind and imagination. In short, the special type of mental 
activity known as the ^^association, or connection, of ideas was 
generally nnderstood to occur when ideas are so joined in the mind 
that one idea almost invariably is succeeded by those which in 
some way — resemblance, contrast, causality, or contiguity — are 
attracted to it. After Hobbes, Locke, Addison, Berkeley, Hutche- 
son, and Hume, among others, had employed this psychology to 
explain the way in which the mind or human nature is prone to 
act and had applied it with varying degrees of success to an 
understanding of critical theory, it remained only for the poets to 
popularize the association of ideas and so to pass it on to intellects 
of lesser magnitude. Mark Akenside was among the first poets 
to give this psychological theory such popular literary expression. 
In his poem. The Pleasures of Imagination, the association of ideas 
is as fundamental to his concept of the imagination as it is to 
Hobbeses philosophy of the fancy. 

Convenient aids to the understanding of Akenside^s concept of 
the imagination are furnished in the prose remarks that accompany 
the obscure, inflated rhetoric of his poetry. In The Design ” 
prefixed to this philosophic poem founded upon the writings of 
Addison, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson, Akenside clearly points out 
to his readers that some of the imaginative pleasures arise from 
the relations of different objects one to another.’^ As these plea- 
sures, he continues, are apparently in great measure dependent on 
the early association of our ideas, and as this habit of associating 
is the source of many pleasures and pains in life, and on that 
account bears a great share in the influence of poetry and the other 
arts, it is therefore mentioned here and its effects described.” The 
importance of association, thus made explicit at the outset, becomes 
especially obvious in that section of Book iii which the "Argu- 
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ment explains as The operations of the mind in the production 
of the works of imagination described/^ ^ 

The prose remarks suggest the respect in which Akenside holds 
the psychology of association. His application of associationism 
to an understanding of his central subject, the nature of esthetic 
response and imaginative creation, is only further evidence of the 
significance of the association of ideas for critical theory in the 
eighteenth century. Akenside believes that the operations of the 
mind involve the processes of association. That is to say, he main- 
tains that the association of ideas in the memory is an invaluable 
aid to imagination when the latter selects images from it for the 
curious aim of mimic Art (in, 354) . In this way art^s imitations 
will remain comparable to their sources in nature. Equally as 
significant as this Hobbesian concept of the associative memory 
supplying the plastic imagination with images is Akenside^s belief 
that custom, formed by chance (or contiguous) associations of 
ideas (ni, 321 ff.), is of fundamental importance in the explanation 
of man^s esthetic responses to natural scenery. These two uses of 
the theory of association are, it will be remembered, not much 
unlike Addison^s combination of the associationism of Hobbes and 
Locke in Spectator 416 and 417, 

Why, Akenside begins, do the varied scenes in nature affect the 
poet with beauty or sublimity? Is the source of their effect in 
God? ^^Or rather from the links Which artful custom twines 
around her [the mind^s] frame?” (iii, 310-11) The latter con- 
jecture is apparently accepted as the correct one; and Akenside 
expands upon it as the explanation of the emotional and esthetic 
effects that several unrelated natural scenes have upon man. The 
customary association of ideas is described in accordance with 
Lockers analysis of the way chance associations form habits: 

For wken the different images of things, 

By chance combin’d, have struck the attentive soul 
With deeper impulse, or connected long, 

Have drawn her frequent eye. . . . 

This subjective association of ideas joins ideas of which the sources 
in nature are really separate and distinct: 

^ The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside, ed. Rev. A. Dyce (Boston, 1876), 

pp. 117 , 166 . 
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. . . howe’er distinct 

The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain 
From that conjunction an eternal tie, 

And sympathy unbroken.^ 

These associations then produce a chain of connected ideas. Aken- 
side beheyes that temper or the prerailing passion determines the 
movement of this train of ideas in the mind : 

Let the mind 

Recall one partner of the various league, 

Immediate, lo’ the firm confederates rise. 

And each his former station straight resumes: 

' One movement governs the consenting throng. 

And all at once with rosy pleasure shine. 

Or all are sadden’d with the glooms of care, (in, 318 ff.) 

Like Hume^ who compares association to gravity, Akenside com- 
pares the associational attraction to an operation in physics, to the 
effects of magnetic attraction upon two points of a compass : 

. . . whatever the line 

Which one possess’d, nor pause nor quiet knew 
The sure associate, ere with trembling speed 
He found his path, and fix’d unerring there.® 

® ni, 312-8. In a comment on other lines but peculiarly appropriate here, 
Akenside has explained how the subjective habitual associations may pro- 
duce pleasure from disagreeable objects (p. 189, note to i, 234 if.) : 

Though the object itself should always continue disagreeable, yet circum- 
stances of pleasure or good fortune may occur along with it. Thus an 
association may arise in the mind, and the object never be remembered 
without those pleasing circumstances attending it; by which means the 
disagreeable impression which it at first occasioned will in time be quite 
obliterated ” Other subjective expressions, but not certainly associationist, 
are in i, 481 ff., 526 ff. Of. also m, 462-4: “By what fine ties hath God 
connected things When present in the mind, which in themselves Have no 
connection.” The lines following these (in, 464 ff.) give a poetic version 
of the passage from Addison’s Spectator 412 which Hume used to illustrate 
the double association of ideas and impressions or feelings. (See Hume, 
Treatise of Euman Nature (1739-40) in The Philosophical 'WorhSi ed. Green 
and Grose [London, 1875], n, 83.) It is not inconceivable, therefore, for 
Akenside to think lilcevdse of the combination of sensuous effects as 
operating within the sphere of associationism. 

® m, 334 ff. This poetic figure is also used by Shenstone in his didactic 
blank verse essay named Oeconomy, a Rhapsody ( 1742-3 ) in The Works . . . 
of Shemtone (London, 1773), i, 283-4: 

Know too by nature’s undiminish’d law. 

Throughout her realms obey’d, the various parts 
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He now borrows from Addison directly and shows how the asso- 
eiational powers of recollection augment the pleasures of the fancy 
and so affect the .taste for nature : 

Such is the secret union, when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at once lestore 
Those long-connected scenes where first they mov’d 
The attention: backward through her mazy walks 
Gruiding the 'wanton fancy to her scope. 

To temples, courts, or fields; ■with all the band 
Of painted forms, of passions, and designs 
Attendant: whence, if pleasing in itself. 

The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o’er the listening mind, (iii, 338 ff.) 

Having completed the description of the associational pleasures 
of the receptive imagination, or taste, Akenside proceeds to the 
associational pleasures of the inventive imagination. 

These mysterious ties,^^ he continues, hold together the trains 
of ideas in the memory, so that they may be worked over by the 
imitative fancy, mimic art.^^ Indeed, this popular description 
of association, ezcept for the fact that no laws or principles are 
mentioned, is hardly different from Hobbeses conception of the 
associations in the memory aiding the imagination, as presented 
in the Answer to Davenant (1650). Akenside writes: 

By these mysterious ties, the busy power 
Of memory her ideal train preserves 


Of deep creation, atoms, systems, all! 

Attract and are attracted. 

Shenstone then describes the attraction of ideas in the soul: 

Nor prevails the law 
Alone in matter; soul alike with soul 
Aspires to join; nor yet in souls alone. 

In each idea it [the soul] imbibes, is found 
The kind propensity. And when they meet. 

And grow familiar, various tho’ their tribe, 

Their tempers various, vow perpetual faith: 

That shou’d the world’s disjointed frame once more 
To chaos yield the sway, amid the wreck 
Their union shou’d survive; with Roman warmth 
By sacred hospitable laws endear’d. 

Should each idea recollect his friend. 

Hume’s comparison, made in the Treatise, may well be the source of this 
image. See Works, ed. Green and Grose, i, 321. 
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Entire; or when they [images, ideas] would elude 
her [memory’s] watch, 

[Memory] Reclaims their fleeting footsteps from the waste 
Of dark oblivion; thus collecting all 
The various forms of being to present. 

Before the curious aim of mimic art, 

Their largest choice: like Spring’s unfolded blooms 
Exhaling sweetness, that the skilful bee 
May taste at will, from their selected spoils 
To work her dulcet food. (ni, 348 ff.) 

In a note to iii, 348 ff. he observes, " The act of remembering 
seems almost wholly to depend on the association of ideas/^ The 
child of fancy can thus employ his plastic powers upon these 
materials associatively retained in the memory. And fancy, as in 
Addison^s papers on the imagination, compounds, combines, and 
invents, and even ranges in fantastic bands.^^ However, in this 
compounding it is not, as Hume affirms, governed directly by the 
regular laws of successive association: 

Now compares 

Their different forms; now blends them, now divides. 

Enlarges and extenuates by turns; 

Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands. 

And infinitely varies. (m, 391 ff.) 

After the completion of the imitative work of art, Akenside de- 
scribes how the poet judiciously compares his imitation, line by 
line,^^ with nature. 

In Akenside^s Pleasures of Imagination the theory of association 
is for the first time given genuinely popular literary expression in 
dignified poetry. Like Addison, Akenside has taken this eighteenth- 
century psychology out of the realm of abstract philosophy and has 
carried it into mildly intellectual art and literary theory. He has 
used it to explain the esthetic feelings as well as the processes of 
artistic invention. In both these applications of the associationist 
psychology, Akenside keeps weU within the bounds of the tradition 
determined by Hobbes and Locke and affirmed by Addison and 
Hutcheson. He makes no original contribution; and his contra- 
dictory eclecticism is to be blamed for his failure to note how 
associations may affect the internal powers of taste (in, 515 ff.) ^ 

But Akenside does believe that the Hutchesonian moral sense is “ deter- 
mined by the peculiar temper of the imagination and the earliest associa- 
tions of ideas.” See p. 191, note to i, 548 ff. 
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In his revised version of the poem (1757-70), Akenside also 
plans to show how the association of ideas affects taste. In the 
General Argument/^ he observes rather obscurely that among 
the causes of imaginative pleasures is ^^the association of ideas/^ 
despite the fact that it is more limited in [ . . . its] operation 
than those causes found in nature and art. ^^To illustrate these 
[causes], and from the whole to determine the character of a perfect 
taste, is the argument of the fourth book.^^ ^ Unfortunately, this 
book was never completed; consequently, we can only surmise that 
perhaps under the impact of the new associationist ideas of Hume, 
in the Treatise of Human Nature (1739-40) or the Enquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding (1748), and Hartley, in the Obser- 
vations on Man (1749), more might have been said about the 
artistic effects of the association of ideas. But even in the fragment 
of Book IV (1770), a slight shift from the associationist position 
in the first published version can be perceived. 

In this fragment, it is not strange to find that Akenside again 
uses association to explain the way the mind functions when in the 
heat of artistic imitation. But a difference from the first approach 
can be detected: and perhaps the source of this difference is in 
Hume and Hartley. He describes, for example, how habits are 
unconsciously and spontaneously formed and how these habits 
affect the taste for beauty: 

For thus far 

On general habits, and on arts which grow 
Spontaneous in the minds of all mankind. 

Hath dwelt our argument j and how self-taught, 

Though seldom conscious of their own employ, 

In Hature^s or in Fortune’s changeful scene 
Men learn to judge of Beauty, and acquire 
Those forms set up, as idols in the soul 
For love and zealous praise. (iv, 58 ff.) 

Conventionally enough, this in the Lockean tradition; but what 
follows is not. It IS precisely at this point that Akenside, under 
the influence of the new ideas about association, leaves the old 
channels of thought. The vulgar ” and unknowing populace, he 
states, are blindly controlled by unconscious casual associations of 
ideas stored in the mind. This is^ indeed, reminiscent of Hartlean 
necessity : 

®P. 201, 
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Yet indistinctly 

In vulgar bosoms, and unnotic’d, lie 
These pleasing stores, unless the casual force 
Of things external prompt the heedless mind 
To recognize her wealth. (iv, 66 ff.) 

On the other hand, the -will of the poet is more powerful than the 
casual force of associations controlled by contiguity and can con- 
sciously employ the secret laws Which bind them to each other ” 
in order to frame a work of art. Here the imagination, as Hume 
believed, directly uses the laws of association without benefit of 
memory : 

But some there are 

Conscious of Nature and the rule which man 
O’er Nature holds: some who, within themselves 
Retiring from the trivial scenes of chance 
And momentary passion, can at will 
Call up these fair exemplars of the mind; 

Review their features, scan the secret laws 
Which bind them to each other; and display 
By forms or sounds or colours, to the sense 
Of all the world their latent charms display. 

Even as in Nature’s frame. ... (iv, 70ff.) 

It is impossible to appreciate Akenside^s poetic analysis of the 
pleasures of imagination, receptive and creative, without under- 
• standing one of the chief influences upon his concept of the 
imagination, the association of ideas. With the aid of the prose 
commentary Akenside himself has provided, the associationism 
embedded in his difficult poetic diction can easily be detected. 
In the 1744 version of the Pleasures of Imagination three closely 
related associationist concepts are significantly applied to esthetic 
effects and products. Akenside uses the results of Lockers and 
Hutcheson’s analyses of the customary, chance and casual asso- 
ciations of ideas in order to show how imagination through habitual 
connections of natural objects comes to be affected by the beautiful 
and sublime. Following Addison closely, Akenside also relates 
how the powers of recollection augment the pleasures of the passive 
imagination. And, lastly, he clearly falls within the Hobbesian 
tradition when' he describes how the associational memory helps 
the plastic powers of imagination imitate ” and remain close to 
nature. In the 1770 version Akenside employs an additional asso- 
ciationist concept. From Hume he borrows the conception of laws 
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of association and describes how the artist nses secret laws (no 
longer mysterions ties^^) when producing an imitation that 
approximates nature^s standards. 

As in the works of Hobbes and Hume, there is in the Pleasures 
of Imagination a marked tendency to think of the associations of 
ideas as something “natural/^ as the means by which the neo- 
classical artist can abide by generally accepted standards in nature 
when producing a work of art. The poetic applications of Akenside 
are evidence of the increasingly important presence of the asso- 
ciationist psychology in the intellectual atmosphere surrounding 
writers of the mid-century period. Evidently, the abstruse psy- 
chology now became popular enough for adaptation by poets. 

Martin Kallioh 

Wayne University 


TWO CHAUCEE NOTES 

1. Chaucer on Murder: De Retro Rege de Cipro 

The worthy Petro, kyng of Cipre^^ (1. B-3581) ^ was not a 
fictitious nor a legendary character like most of the personages m 
the Mon¥s Tale; instead, he was a celebrated contemporary his- 
torical figure who had visited England on at least two notable 
occasions and whose father, Hughes IV, Chaucer himself may have 
seen in 1358 at the banquet given by King Edward At all 

events, the historically authentic facts as to the circumstances of 
his death were matters of common knowledge in ChaucePs day — 
(1) Pierre (Petro) of Cyprus was assassinated by a group of his 
subjects whom he had ill-treated; (2) he was attacked when up- 
right and outside his bed^^ del out et hors de son lit”) ^‘^in the 
adjoining apartment en piece voisine”); and (3) he died 
at midnight of January 17-18, 1369.® These are substantially, 

^ F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Co^nplete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Boston, 1933), p. 231. 

^ See my paper, “ The Two Petros in the ‘ Monkes Tale,^ ” PMLA (1935) , 
L, 77-80. 

®L. de Mas-Latrie, "Guillaume de Machaut et La Prise dAlecoandrie/^ 
Bibliotheque de V£cole des Chartes (1876), xxxvii, 445-63. 
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then, the salient, correct, and known details of the tragical end of 
Pierre of Cyprus."^ 

Now, as to the foregoing well-documented facts, precisely nothing 
is said m the Mon¥s Tale\ for in his account of this King, Chancer, 
as elsewhere noted, follows the inaccnrate statements in La, Prise 
(P Alexandrie by Gnillannie de Machant, his favorite French poet. 
Both Chancer and Machant report (1) that Pierre was treacheronsly 
killed by his own disloyal snbjects, (2) that ^^They in thy bedde 
han slayn thee” (1. B^3586), and (3) that he was killed early in 
the morning.® Accordingly, the tragedy of Pierre of Cyprns is 
nniqne among all the tragedies in the Mon¥s Tale in being an nn- 
historical account, based as it is on the fiction of Machant. 

Inasmuch as the historically accurate details of Pierre^s death 
were well known, why did Chancer elect to transcribe an inaccnrate 
report? Not simply, one believes, to pay respect to Machant or to 
practice translating French into English! In seeking to explain 
Chancer^s procedure in the Mon¥s Tale^ it is important to recall 
that in the three other contemporary tragedies, or Modern Instances 
{De Petro Rege Ispaniiie; De Bwrnaho de Limiardia; and De 
Hugelino, Gomite de Pize), each person was brutally slain; so that 
in describing Pierre it would have been introducing a discordant 
element to report the truth— namely, that the King of Cyprus, who 
had been sleeping, not with his wife, but with his mistress,® was 
killed by his own outraged subjects while he was in a position to 
defend himself, being then upright and outside his bed in an adjoin- 
ing apartment. Thus, instead of reporting the true story, Chaucer 
chose to disregard history by saying that the king was slain in his 
bed early in the morning. 

In making this statement, it is significant to observe, Chaucer 
patently states that Pierre, like the other personages in the Modern 
Instances, was nothing less than treacherously murdered. For the 
circumstances as explained by Chaucer are in medieval law tanta- 
mount to murder. According to the thirteenth-century legal com- 
pilation entitled Les EtaUissements de Saint Louis, Murder is 
when [s-ic] a man or woman is killed in their [s^c] bed, or in any 
manner for which they are [sic] not en melUeP ^ The only other 

" See my paper, loc, cit. « Ibid. « L. de Mas-Latrie, loo, oit, 

^ J. W. Jeudwine, Tort, Crime, and Police in Medxeml Britain (London, 
1017), p. 33. 
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occurrence of bed-slaying in Chaucer makes it clear that he meant 
murder, for in the Kmghfs Tale he refers to ^“^The tresoun of 
mordrynge in the bedde (1. 2001).® Chaucer, who was familiar 
with the legal code through wide experience at court and who indeed 
may once have been a student at the Inner Temple,® thus would 
appear to have consciously depicted Pierre as the victim of murder 
when stating They in thy bedde han slayn thee^’(L 

It IS thus perfectly clear that in De Petro Rege de Oypre Chaucer 
chose to ignore the well-established data of popular contemporary 
history ; also that when he selected MachauPs version for his source, 
he was altogether cognizant of the fact that he was as erroneously 
picturing King Pierre as the victim of what today might be termed 
first-degree murder. Did Chaucer merely mean to show that in his 
own day crimes were becoming increasingly violent, or did he 
intend reference to some high personage precariously situated at 
the English court by thus revising true history in order to em- 
phasize murder as the horrendous motive of the so-called Modern 
Instances? 

2. Chauoeb^s ^^buetheeen two” and wikke 

ENSAMPLE, OF CanACEE.” 

In the Squire's Tale Chaucer names five members of a family 
group : Cambyuskan and his queen Elpheta, their sons Algarsif and 
Cambalo, and their daughter Canacee. All these personages are 
clearly identified except Cambalo, who is first named Cambalo (1. 
31), then Cambalus (1. 656), and then again Cambalo (1. 667). 
Although the name is spelled in these two different ways, there 
seems no reason to doubt that reference is to one person. Chaucer 
last mentions him as follows : And after wol I speke of Cambalo/ 
That faught in lystes wdth the bretheren two / For Canacee er 
that he myghte hire wynne ” (11. 667-69).^® Kow, it has sometimes 
been suggested that Cambalo was here inserted erroneously by a 
scribe, since it would appear rmconventional for the brother Cambalo 

® Compare the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (11. 3004 if.) ; see Eobinson (ed.), op. 
cit.f p- 240. 

® J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Ghauoer (New York, 1926), pp. 8, 
10-12, 30. 

N. Eobinson (ed.), The Complete Works of O-eoffrey Chaucer 
(Boston, 1933), p. 162. 
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to -win Ms sister Canacee, especially if win is employed here, as it is 
five lines beforehand, in the sense of espouse/^ On the other hand, 
the explanation that the bretheren two are Algarsif and Cambalo 
— and that the Cambalo who is to win Canacee is a dilferent person- 
age with the same name — appears distinctly improbable. First, as 
for the two spellings of the name, the other brother is once desig- 
nated as Algarsyf (1. 31) and then later as Algarsif (1. 663) ; so 
that the variant spelling Cambalns for Cambalo has no special 
signifi.eance (compare Arcita for Arcite, Pandarus for Pandare). 
Moreover, as earlier noted by Professor Lowes,^^ the occurrence of 
the two brothers motive ” is not uncommon. What remains, then, 
as most probable is that Canacee’s own brother Cambalo fought two 
other brothers, although no similar situation ever has been cited. 

In this connection, it seems significant to observe that in the 
contemporary Anonimalle Chronicle there appears an arresting 
episode involving two brothers opposed to one man — 

Mesme celle an mille coclxxvh deux freres iermayns et twynlynges cle 
Inde queux furonnt Ethiops viendrent al roy Despaigne encontre la ley et 
foy de seint esglise dissauntz qe Dien ne piist my chare ne saxink en la 
virgine Marie et ceo vodroient prover par bataille; et le custome de lour 
pais fuist et est qe deux twynlynges deveroient comhatre en lieu de une 
hoinme, ovesqe une homme. . . . En celle temps furount enprisone del roy 
Despaigne vi chivalers et xvi esqmers Dengleterre, queux furount pris 
ovesqe le count de Penbrok . . . et au darrein une chivaler Dengleterre, 
monsire Johan de Harppenden nomme . . . prist la bataille . . . le dit 
chivaler oecist le ayne frere et puis le pusne. . . . 


Algarsif “ wan Theodora to his wif ” (1. 664) . 

J. L. Lowes, The Sqmre^s Tale and the Land of Prester John,” Wash- 
ington University Studies (St. Louis, 1913), I, ii, 17. 

V. H. Galbraith (ed.). The Anommalle Chronicle (London, 1927), pp. 
115-16. 

Loo cit, — ^Mr. Richard Strawn, formerly one of my graduate students, 
translates from French into English; 

In that same year 1377 two brothers-german, twinlings from India, 
who were Ethiops, came to the King of Spain, opposing the law and faith 
of the holy church, saying that God took no flesh nor blood from the 
Virgin Mary, which they would prove in battle; and the custom of their 
country was and is that the twins should fight in place of one man, against 
one man. ... At this time there were imprisoned by the King of Spain 
six knights and sixteen squires of England, who were captured with the 
Count of Pembroke ... and finally a knight from England, Sir John of 
Haipedon by name . . , accepted the challenge . . , the aforesaid knight 
killed the elder brother and then the younger. 
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The reference to deux freres iermayns et twynlynges de Inde is 
of high importance since it affords the first close parallel of 
Chaucer^s allusion to the bretheren two.” Moreover, the strange 
knight visiting Cambyuskan^s court, it will be recalled, was a repre- 
sentative of ^^The Kyng of Arabe and of Inde” (1. 110). It is 
not at all unlikely, therefore, that Cambalo fought against two 
brothers who followed this King of India. The Western custom in 
tournaments traditionally pitted one knight against another; and 
thus the Eastern practice of two knights against only one adversary 
Chaucer may have consciously added from some such source as this 
to deepen the Oriental atmosphere of the Sqiidre's Tale, 

As for Chaucer^s knowledge of the incident, perhaps he was 
acquainted with a manuscript version of the contemporary Anoni- 
malle Chronicle, Or, since his two friends Guichard d’ Angle and 
Oton de Graunson (referred to in The Complaint of Venus, 1. 82) 
were among the English captives imprisoned in Spain,^® it is al- 
together possible that he heard the story from them on their return 
to England in 1374. The story as told in the Anonimalle Chronicle, 
whether historically authentic or otherwise,^® would accordingly be 
easily accessible to Chaucer. 

There is yet another datum bearing on the bretheren two.” 
Chaucer^s Canacee-Falcon episode has for its closest analogue the 
Arabian tale of Taj al-Muluk and Princess Dunya. In point of 
fact, this famous story from the Arabian Nights, elsewhere discussed 
more fully, concerns a family group strikingly similar to the one 
in the Squire's Tale] that is, Omar bin al-Nu^uman (Cambyuskan), 
his two sons Zau al-Makan (Algarsif) and Sharrkan (Cambalo), 
and his daughter Nuzhat al-Zaman (Canacee). What is still more 
important, the long narrative of the adventures of this Oriental 
family involves an incident which seems to parallel the situation in 
the Squire's Tale: namely, the fact that after a long separation 
which has rendered them unknown to each other Sharrkan unwit- 
tingly weds his sister Nuzhat al-Zaman.^® 

See my paper, The Two Petros in the ^ Monkes Tale,’ ” FMLA (1936), 
L, 77. 

On Chaucer’s use of contemporary historical material, spurious or 
authentic, see my paper, “ Cambyuskan’s Flying Horse and Charles VFs 
‘Cerf Volant,’” MLR (1938), xxxni, 41 ff. 

^^See my paper, “The Genre of Chaucer’s Squire's Tale/* JEGP (1942), 
XLi, 287 ff. 

3 
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In thus entertaining the hypothesis that under similar circum- 
stances Cambalo weds Canacee, one is obliged to consider Chaucer^s 
remarks in the Pardoned s Tale : Lo, how that dronken Looth un- 
kyndely / Lay by his doghtres two, unwityngly ; / So dronke he was 
he nyste what he wroghte” (11. 485-87). Further, although the 
reference (unless it has more than one application) is to Gower^s 
incestuous story of Canacee in Confessio Amantis^ the Man of Law 
is speaking of Chaucer when he says: 

But certeinly no word ne writeth lie 
Of thilke wikke ensample of Canacee, 

That loved her owene brother synfully; 

(Of swiche cursed stories I sey fy) [11. 77-80]. 

Both these statements might be construed to show that Chaucer 
would have avoided the selection of incest as a motive in the 
Canterbury Tales were it not for the arresting occurrence of a 
pertinent passage on the marriage of cousins in the account of 
Hypermnestra in The Legend of Good Women: 

To Danao and Egistes also — 

Althogh so be that they were brethren two, 

For thilke tyme was spared no lynage — 

It lykede hem to make a maryage 

Bytwixen Ypermystre and hym Lyno (11, 2600-04). 

Concerning this important statement that no degree of consanguinity 
was a bar to marriage. Professor Robinson remarks : Chaucer 
seems to have had no authority for saying that the union was 
within the prohibited degrees.^^ 

But as for the interpretation that Cambalo was to wed Canacee, 
Chaucer of course had for precedent the authority of the storie 
(1. 655) similar to the Arabian analogue. The story of incest in 
the Arabian Nights is both long and involved ; and it is possible that 
Chaucer began his narartive before completing the account he was 
reading and accordingly determined to leave the Squire's Tale in- 
complete when he encountered the incest motive in the material he 
was studying. Whatever the circumstances, he appears to have 
retained as a reference to Oriental practice the significant detail 
about two brothers fighting as one man against one man. The least 
which can be said, therefore, is that the Anonimalle Chronicle, al- 


Robinson (ed.), op. cif., p, 969. 
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though it does not afford an instance of thilke wikke ensample of 
Canacee/^ strengthens the hypothesis of Chaucer^s use of the incest 
motive found in the Arabian analogue. In mentioning two brothers 
from India^ this contemporary chronicle also unequivocally sug- 
gests that Canacee^s own brother Cambalo was obliged to combat 
two brothers from India. 

Haldeen- Beadidy 


Tecccbs College of Mines 


^^SYE BEETEAM THE BANEE^^ IN THE MIDDLE- 
ENGLISH EOMANCE OTUEL AND BOLAND 

In the Middle-English romance Otuel and Roland there appears 
a strange knight fighting by the side of Eoland and Oliver at the 
battle of Eonceveaux. Syr Bertram, the baner the romance 
calls him, first in v. 2167 and once again in v. 2176.^ There is no 
Bertram in the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle from which the romancer 
took the names of the other Frenchmen who fought in that battle, 
and the only Bertram in the Chanson de Roland tradition is he 
of the Paris MS., to whom, however, nothing corresponding to the 
epithet the baner is applied.^ 

Who, then, is Syr Bertram, the baner, and whence was he 
brought into Otuel and Roland"? Miss O^Sullivan, the editor of 
the romance, describes him in her index of names merely after 
the indications of the text: ^^Eoland^s banner-bearer at Eonces- 
valles.” One is led by a very natural association of ideas to inter- 
pret " baner as standard-bearer but does the word really have 
that meaning? The usual Middle-English word for standard- 
bearer^^ is “bannerer.” The word baner,” French ^^banniere,” 
means banner,” and though originally it seems to have designated 
the place where the banner was raised, I know of no case in Old 
French or Middle-English where ^^bannidre,” "baner” connote 

^Firumbras and Otuel and Boland, edited by Mary Isabelle O’Sullivan, 
EETS, Or. Series, No. 198 (London, 1935). 

® See Uonald N. Walpole, Charlemagne and Boland. A Study of the Source 
of Two Mtddle-English Metrical Bomanoes, “ Roland and Vernagu ” and 
“ Otuel and Roland.” Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Phil., vol. 21, No. 6, 
pp. 385-452. 
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the bearer of the banner and not the banner itself. In v. 1801 of 
Otuel and Boland the word banere has been altered in the manu- 
script to ^^banerer^^ by the addition in a later hand of 
Evidently the correction is dne to a misunderstanding, but it 
is interesting to note that the corrector, wishing to read stan- 
dard-bearer and not standard,^^ changed ‘‘ banere to banerer.^^ 
In the Siege of Jerusalem^Y. 440, we read "baners beden hem for]?,” 
and baners is glossed by Dr. Day as meaning banner-bearers,” 
and is derived from Old French baneor.” ^ But by every indi- 
cation of the context, this is the Old French word ^^banier” of 
which the Anglo-Norman form is ^“^baner,” and whose constant 
meaning in Old French is crier of the ban,” “ public announcer,” 
herald.” 

Do we, then, have to interpret Syr Bertram, the baner ” as 
^^Sir Bertram the herald?” The only epic figure that comes 
anywhere near the mark is Bertran, son of Naimes, often styled 
^^li messagiers.” He plays his outstanding role as messenger in 
the Chevalerie Ogier^ where he acts as Charlemagne^s ambassador 
to Ehng Desier of Lombardy.® In this poem the epithet li mes- 
sagiers” (^^le messagier”) is attached to his name no less than 
thirteen times. His message, the dangers of its undertaking and 
the uncompromising manner of its delivery, patterned after the 
famous exploit of his father Naimes in Aspremont^^ was a most 
popular episode, and Bertran, renewing his father^s adventures, 
became at once a renowned figure among the late-comers on the 
epic scene. He is Bertrans li messagiers ” in Qui de BourgogneJ 
where, as one of the most esteemed among the forces of the enfes 
Gui,” he plays his part with a wisdom far beyond his years. He 
appears too in Gaydon ® ; and in what survives of the lost poem 

® Editor’s footnote, p. 115. 

^The Si>ege of Jerusalem^ edited by E. Kolbing and Mabel Day, EETS, 
Or. Series, No, 188 (London, 1932). 

® Ogier le Danois, La chevalerie Ogier de Danemarohe, pa/r Baimhert de 
PaHs. Poeme du XII^, sihcle. Romans des douze pairs de France, VIII. 
2 vols. (Paris, 1842.) 

® La chanson d’Aspremont , . ., edited by Louis Brandin, Classiqnes fr. du 
m.^., 2 vols. (Paris, 1919, 1920). See vol. i, w. 1898 ff. 

’Ed by F. Guessard, Les anciens pontes de la Prance, l (Paris, 1859). 

® Ed. by F. Guessard, Les anciens pontes de la France, vn (Paris, 1862). 
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Boon de Nanteuil^ he marries Pepin^s daughter Olive^ sister of 
Charlemagne. Bertran^ son of Naimes, was therefore a famous 
hero^ and there can be no doubt that along with Haimes^ his more 
famous father and with Ogier, his still more famous foe^ he was 
well known to readers or hearers of the English Carolingian 
romances. In Bulce Euon of Bur deux ^ Naimes tries to comfort 
Charlemagne grieving over his son Charlot^s death by reminding 
the Emperor of the fortitude with which he himself had borne 
the loss of Bertrand^ his own son, ^^who bare your message of 
defyaunce to the kyng of Pauey.^^ 

Yet shall we say on this evidence that Syr Bertram, the baner ” 
of Otuel and Roland is “ Bertrans li messagiers of the CJievalerie 
Ogier and Qui de Bourgogne ? There is not the slightest textual 
authority for stretching the meaning of laner from herald to 
messenger ISTor is Bertrans ever called le lanier, le laner in 
French or Anglo-Horman poems. Other epithets attached to his 
name are duc,^^ comte,^^ marchis,^^ which titles fit such mes- 
sengers as were Haimes and his son, but which do not seem to be 
at all in keeping with the functions proper to a banier.^^ Fur- 
thermore, li messagiers itself is not to be considered a generic 
epithet; in the CJievalerie Ogier and in Oui, Bertrans is styled 
^^li messagiers only in reference to the specific mission upon 
which he was momentarily engaged. No ; to interpret the baner ” 
as ^Hhe messenger and to see in the messenger Bertran son of 
Naimes, is to involve oneself in a double distortion that can permit 
no convincing identification. 

For those who might still harbor a lingering association between 
baner and standard-bearer,^^ I should add that in the OJieva- 
lerie Ogier ^ v. 4843, Bertran bears the onflamme; in Gaydon^ v. 
5503, he is confanonnier,^^ and in Gui de Bourgogne, yv. 3403 ff., 
he plants an enseigne vermeille high on the conquered towers 
of Augorie. But the French tradition never speaks of him as 
li gonfanoniers,^^ nor does it give us any further inducement to 

®Paiil Meyer, ‘‘La chanson de Boon de Nanteuil. Fragments in4dits,’^ 
in Romania xni (1884), pp. 1-26. See p, 15, v. 26; p. 16, v. 46; p. 22, 
V. 172. 

^^The Bohe of Duke Euon of Burdeuso, Part I. Edited by S. L. Lee. 
EETS, Extra Series, ISTo. 40 (London, 1882). The English Charlemagne 
Romances, Part VII. See p. 33. 
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read into baner the meaning " gonf anonier/^ It was not as a 
famous messenger nor as a well-known standard-bearer that the 
English author set him side by side with Eoland and Oliver in 
the final moments of their greatest fight. 

This same Bertran, though in French epic poetry he may be 
described now as li messagiers/^ now as li senes/^ and now again 
as duke, count, or marquis, is always ^^le fils Naimon,^^ son of duke 
Naimes, and duke Naimes, quite early though not originally, was 
known to the French epic tradition as Naimes, due de Baviere,^^ 
Naimes li baviers,^^ “Naimon le bavier.^^ Why, then, should 
Syr Bertran, the baner not be rather " Syr Bertran, the bauer/^ 
that is Bertran le bavier,^^ Bertran the Bavarian Of 
" Naimes, dus de Baviere,” it is scarcely necessary to speak. From 
the time of the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle on, that is, ever since the 
middle of the twelfth century, he was almost unfailingly associated 
with Bavaria.^^ Bertran, his son, created in the Ogier poems as if 
to prolong the memory of his father, so beloved by the jongleurs, 
was carefully introduced to audiences as ^^le fils de Namles^^ 
{Ohevalerie Ogier j v. 3586). So Philippe Mousk4s^^ says of him 

L’estore Boon premiers [je] nomme 
Quant il fist Bertran mesagier 
Pour aler Nantuel ass4gier 
Et cil Bertrans fu fius Namlon 
De Baiwiere, le preu baron 

[Chronique rimSe, w. 8426-8430) 

and in Gui de Bourgogne, passim, he is thus spoken of. And yet, 
to clinch the identification of Syr Bertram with him, I can cite 
no case in a French poem of the precise counterpart to " Bertram 
the bauer,^^ Bertram le baver,^^ The nearest approach to it occurs 
in the Ohevalerie Ogier, when Ponchonet, Bertrands squire, is led 
captive before duke Eobert at Dijon. Ponchonet describes himself 
to the duke as being, like Bertran, ^^de Baiver^^ (w. 3959-3961). 
But everywhere else the association of Bertran with Bavaria is 
through Naimes the duke, his father. So again in the Ohevalerie 
Ogier : 

M. G. Moldenhauer, fferzog Naimes in aliframsdsiscJien Epos, Roman- 
istiscbe Arbeiten, 9 (Halle, 1922). 

Chronique Hmee, edited by Reiffenberg, Vol. i (Bruxelles, 1936), 
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Car c"est (viz. Bertran) li horn qu’il (viz. Ogier) plus 
doute et orient 

Lui e son pere due Namon de Baivier. (w. 4074-5) 

Is this lack of a clear, textual reference to be a deterrent in this 
otherwise very plausible identification ? Let us turn to the English 
romance and see what the poet was doing. Both mentions of Sir 
Bertran occur in the following single stanza (vv. 2167-2178) : 

tho syr iDertram, the baner, 
bothe Bouland, and eke Olyuer 
and syr Gaumfres, tbe kyng, 

Gonne tho to fy^t ful fast. 

And al to ground tey caste, 

Wei many a gret lordyng. 
ffor-soth, Olyuer, and roulond tho, 

Cleuen men and hors a-towo. 

So hay fau3t in hat hryng. 

Syre bertram, h© baner, 

Bothe roulond and Olyuer 
Ne spared elde ne 3ong. 

Throughout these verses, the romancer is embroidering the bare 
narrative of his source Turpin, adding these details of individual 
prowess. There is nothing surprising in the presence or exploits 
of Eoland and Oliver here. But there is not a name or a deed m 
the corresponding passage of the source Turpin to explain why Syr 
Gaumfres, the kyng, should be here, still less anything to explain 
the presence of Syr Bertram, of whom the Pseudo-Turpin had 
never heard. Now Sir Gaumfres, the kyng, is unmistakably the 
Pseudo-Turpin^s Gaifiers, rois de Bordeaus.^® Earlier in his chroni- 
cle, the Pseudo-Turpin has told us how King Gaifiers came with 
3,000 men to join Charlemagne’s army, and in a later chapter 
he is to tell us how, after Eoncevaux, Gaifiers was buried in 
Bordeaux. But we are told no word of how Gaifiers fought in 
Eoncevaux. Why should he be singled out by the English romancer 
for his present distinction ? Obviously because he supplied a tail- 
rhyme to go with lordyng ” and with “ ]?ryng.” Syr Bertram, 
the bauer ” does nothing else : he rhymes — and so much better than 
^^the baner” — ^with Olyuer,” and our laboring romancer is so 
hard put to it, that he has to use him twice in one stanza for this 


Walpole, op. oit., p. 412 and esp. note 66. 
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same pnipose. If one is asked, theref oie, where Six Bertram came 
from, one might fairly answer, out of the hat baner came 
first and Bertram came with it, bound to it first by tradition 
and then by alliteration. Sir Ganmfres lay near to hand, elsewhere 
in the romancer^s immediate source, and Sir Ganmfres the kyng 
surely echoed in the rhymer^s mind at the call of lord 3 mg and 
^^]?ryng.^^ But Sir Bertram was a far cry. One is tempted to 
think that the hireling poet, laboring with fellow hacks at a 
common desk,^^ enjoyed the facility of a common means of refer- 
ence, no rhyming-dictionary, perhaps, bnt the opportunity to ask 
a prompting from the well stocked memories of his fellows, to any 
of whom he would, at need, have been ready to repay the service. 

Ronalb N. Walpole 

University of California 


LINE-NOTES ON THE EAELY ENGLISH LYRIC 

Carleton Brownes English Lyrics of the Xlllth Century may 
profitably be taken up after a round of study in Emerson, Hall, 
or Sisam. So varied are the selections, however, that while the 
beginner may find some that are easy, few teachers will claim to 
have mastered them all. No. 89, for instance, The Man in the 
Moon,^^ was first printed in 1792, yet half a dozen obstacles must 
still be cleared from the reader^s path. To make the going smoother 
I would mend the texts in several places and change a few lexical 
signposts.^ These repairs are numbered by lyric and line, and 
^^gl.^^ points to entries in Brownes Glossary. 

3.48 tegen, gl. “(OE tion, t^on) ; decla^rey make known.^^ For a rhyme 
to suit wreoken ( <OE droscan), 1. 47, Morris and Zupitza read, no doubt 
correctly, ^ teach’ (<OE tdeoan). 


For the working conditions under which Otuel md Roland was most 
probably composed see my note “The Source MS. of Charlemagne and 
Roland and the Auchinleck Bookshop” in MLN for Jan., 1945, vol. lx, 

pp. 22-26. 

Cf. the reviews in TLB, Jan. 12, 1933, p. 20, Medmm Aevum, XL (1933), 
88-92, and REB, X (1934), 212-15; see further the “Notes on Middle 
English Lyrics” by Kemp Malone, ELH, n (1935), 58-65, and by E. J. 
Menner, MLJSf, LV (1940), 243-49. 
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10. A. 13 {hrith) an-siene, as if for OE ansien 'countenance/ but not 
gl. under onsene. With MSS CJ read hrith an siene, comparing other 
instances of the formula, e. g. 18. 53, 55. 21. That MS L errs in hrigst ne 
sene, 10. B. 13, might prepare us for an error ansiene; perhaps the scribe 
was misled by an for and in his original, cf . 10. A. 4. 

18 37 mere, gl. 'mother," and so the NED, s.v. mere, sb.^; the thought 
is commonplace, cp. moder milde and maidan eo, 17. A. 17, but note also 
76. 9 : pis mai mere ' this illustrious maid," and mayden mere, Rel. Lyr. 
of the XVth Century, 15.91, Matzner {Sprachprohen, i, 51) aptly cites 
OE Marian, mceg&a weolman, mcerre meowlan, Christ 445. 

18.58 leuedi, tuet pov me mi hene, tuet is gl. "(OE tyhtan) ; urge, 
present urgently,^^ to which Malone countered with a simple emendation 
cuet — quep (OE cwe&an) The underlying verb is more likely OE titSian, 
tydian, 'grant, bestow; " cf. leafdi . . . tu&e me mine hone, Lofsong of ure 
Lefdi { OEH i, 207 ) , quoted, along with two other occurrences of the phrase, 
in the NED, s. v. tithe, v.=*- 

24. 54 wor-stong, gl. ' pierce, transfix," under wor-stingen “ ( = f or- 
stingen)/" an otheiwise unrecorded compound. Read porstong instead, 
comparing purew istungen, 45. 18, pur-stungen, 49. B. 23 (OE durhstmgan), 

29. A. 27 pi hout. Unlikely because of the rhyme is Brown"s suggestion 
(Glossary, s.v. hout, and Notes, p. 190) that the original was pipout 
'without." Although I would read, with Malone, either pi {h'\out or piln] 
out 'thy belongings" (OE osht + dmht), that the dead man"s possessions 
should be burnt is unbelievable. Two notions, distinct in the Worcester 
Fragments, are here confused, viis. the burning of the 'bedstraw" (Frag. 
D. 14, as noted by Brown ) and the division of the estate by the heirs, cf. 
heo [we'jren grcedie to gripen pine ceihtej / nu heo hi doelep heom imong. 
Frag. B. 13-4. 

29. A. 45 ponewes ' pennies " ( so also MS D ) : B. 85 peines. The latter 
is glossed among the W’s as peines "(? error for J^kines) "" — ^possibly a 
misprint Malone held for an original pemes or peines, and I consider 
peines, as Morris read MS J, more probable; cp. p for p at 29. B. 8, 82, 128, 
and Worcester Frag. B. 13: hwar heop Isihhel pe seten sori ofer pet 
In the present context the personal note is carried forward from frend, 
A. 41, loue paralleling faire; the ' thanes " seize the riche weden of line A. 46. 

29. A. 51 wonde: B. 56 ponde (so also MSS BJ), gl. 'the evil one, the 
Devil," with derivation from ON vdndr, adj., 'evil" (so Morris, Stratmann- 
Bradley, and the NED). No other English examples occur, however, and 
the strain upon syntax and metaphor is scarcely removed by Danish den 
onde 'the devil." As in 13. 6, 71. 19, putte here means 'grave " rather than 
'hell," and the devil does not take charge until after doomsday, cf. A. 75 
( = B. 107 ) . Interpret wonde, therefore, as ' mole," in spite of difficulties 
raised in the NED, s.v. want, sb.^ Then to wonien wid pe wonde is a 
metaphor for "to dwell underground."" 

47. 49 Welle wat. The Note promised in the Glossary, s. v. pel, is not 
forthcoming, and it is hard to understand Jacoby’s punctuation Welle, wat. 
Read WelVe wat 'well I know," but cf. also Wei he wot, 17. B. 37. 
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49.B. 37 unitarst, gl. ?(mid aerest) ; now for the first time” cp. ME 
on earstf at arst. Another solution could be mild'] ^[el<ir[e]s tpu mith 
leren, “in tears thou mayest learn;” for the theme, cf. 4.13, 47.37. 

51. 163 I-tint ^s al m'i fip j pis day me penchep ni^t. As the context 
shows, fi^t is surely an error for sip ( = syht, MS Harley 2253 ) ; the scribe 
has anticipated 1. 220* Astunt is non mi fivp, 

61 8 pe me parked hale to hreope. me is a blunder for Eue; cf. pat 
Eue bitterliehe us hre'A^, 60 30. 

65. 17 None of the words is glossed, and I do not understand the line. 
“Nor hinder me not fiom knowing [Him] whom thou didst bear”? Or is 
ler = OE hUor ‘ cheek ^ ? Then paraphrase : “ Turn not thy face from me ; ” 
cp. pi face to se, / pu grant hit me, 11. 31-2. 

71 Proprietates Mortis. For the native English tradition, cf. in addi- 
tion to Brown’s references, p. 221: Wulfstan, ed. Napier, Homily xxx, 
p. 147 ; Vercelli Eomihes, ed. Forster {Festschrift fur Lorenz Morsbach 
[Halle, 1913]), Homily rs, p. 107; and the passing remark in Aelfric’s 
Homilies, ed. Thoipe, i, 614. 

74. 2 iforte cocke nip knyf nast pou none nede, i. e. God is not limited 
to physical devices. Cf. Ae. Legenden, N. F., ed. Horstmann (Heilbronn, 
1881), p. 367, 1. 30. I science my-selue \vith-oute7ie knyffe, to wit, with sin 
(see further Horstmann’s note, p. 529), Ipomedon, ed. Kolbing (Breslau, 
1899), p. 442. 

75.26 heme best. I stated wrongly, MLN, LViii (1943), 111, that this 
alliterative combination does not occur in OE; cf. Wulfstan, ed. Napier, 
p. 14, 1. 15: of heora cynne syddan geboren wear& ealra hearna hetst, pe 
(Bfre geboren wurde, pcet woes ure drihten Crist. In ME, however, the term 
is extended, e. g. to John the Baptist, pat was alre bern best wipoute ihu 
crist, Oeburt Jesu 315-16 (similarly. Early South-English Legendary [ed, 
Horstmann, EETS 87], p. 29, 1. 1, p. 365, 1. 17), and even to secular heroes, 
cf. Matzner, Sprachprohen, i, 279, 1. 42, and Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, 1. 72 : pe best burne ay abof. 

83.68 {in) lyhte, gl, “ (ON hlita [sic]) ; ewpectation.” Bead as one 
word, inlyhte * illumined,’ comparing 11. 22-3; for the loss of -d in rhyme, 
cp. fleme, 75. 64, 81. 36. 

89 The Man in the Moon. Missing from the editors’ notes is a reference 
to Piers Plowman, C-Text, xiv, 43 ff., where, as a penalty for trespassing, 
Other hus hatt other hus hode * othere elles hus gloues 
The marchaunt mot for-go • othere moneye of hus porse. 
Clarifying the oblique jibe at wedes in line 8, this passage reveals a basic 
condition of the poem: many days ago the man in the moon was caught 
hewing briars, for which offense he lost hus hode to the hayvi^ard, and now 
muche chele he byd. So he gathers stakes in hope of closing tight his doors 
against the frost; but too slow to get away with a full load, he loses his 
day’s work every night. “Bring the pack home,” cries the poet, “my 
dame and I will get the hayward drunk and redeem your clothes at the 
bailiff’s.” But the churl won’t come down till the day dawns and the hay- 
ward is beyond the reach of “full good booze.” 
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89.3 nadoun, gl. “(=ne adoun) ” which would he had syntax; read 
instead na doun, translating “ that he never slides down ” 

89. 13 wher, as in line 18, is best rendered ‘ though,’ as if equivalent 
to poh-wheper, 

89 35 gl. "'(ON gd) ; gape, stare.** Much better is Boddeker’s 

‘^{altn„ geyja) schre^en•, ** hut see Hall, Gomise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
(3rd ed., Cambridge, 1931), s. v. gcgan "to cry out.’ The phrase vpon heh 
means " aloud,’ cf ^e^ed ... on Tii^, Sir Gawain and the Gi'een Knight^ 1. 67. 
nulle = nulVe " he won’t ’ (Boddeker . " als Suhjekt ist " he ’ zu erganzen ” ) ; 
full stop after hye. 

89.37 hosede pye. Boddeker: “Weinpastete (’), zu osey (?), Benen- 
nung einer Weinsoite; ” Brown: ""hoarse magpie,” taken literally. But 
it seems to me that "hosed pie’ {pica caligata) is a sarcastic kenning 
applied to Hubert, the man in the moon — now we know what wedes he 
werep — ^because he picks up sticks like a magpie in nesting-time. 

89. 38 Ichot part a-marscled in-to pe maim. Brown recovered the 
correct MS reading amarscled, which he explained as " marshalled.’ In this 
word, however, we probably have a metathesis of ME malscred "be- 
wildered ; ’ cf OE malscrung and the 'NBD, s. v. maskering. Read : "" I see 
you are crazy to the core ” — in short, a lunatic. 

Howard Meroney 

Temple University 


A DETJIDIC LITUEGY IN OQAM BRIOBEND? 

A scribe of the Book of Ballymotej, at the bottom of p. 311, has 
penned a six-line composition in the cryptic alphabet of Bricrin. 
Less poisonous than cumbersome, the cipher seems unworthy of 
the hero whose epithet was Nemthenga, for the number of strokes 
or points per letter depends merely on its position in the beith- 
luis-nin : one for B, that is, and twenty for I.^ 

The straggling rows of pinked text drew but idle curiosity until 
Macalister inspected them closely while at work on The Secret 
Languages of Ireland (Cambridge, 1937), He reports on that 
examination, and transliterates the signs into roman caps.: 

I have counted through these tedious letters on three separate occasions, 
and, admitting slight doubt as to the number of scores or dots in one or 
two worn places, I can make of them no more than the following unintelli- 
gible sequence; 


^See the facsimile edition, loo. cit., and George Calder, Auraicept na 
nBoes (Edinburgh, 1917), p. 300. 
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UESG ^SLEBINIMSASACOO 
EBHBGOr)EEEi)IN 
QIgNUSADEOCDS 
^IM^UINNTESG- 

SSB^USTTBESLUSAGC 

GOLUSAIR» 


Haying decided that this produces nothing but gibberish/^ Macal- 
ister was moved to take the message as a double cryptogram, with 
letter substitutions; but his statistical method indicated that the 
frequency of letters accorded well with data from the ogham 
inscriptions. Hence, he suggested, " in this queer scribble we have 
a note of some magical abracadabra, a mnmbo-jumbo liturgical 
formula, which had somehow fluttered out of the dark recesses of 
paganism.-’^ 

Prom this premise Macalister went on to construct an original 
text. Noticing that some of the material is pronounceable, rhyth- 
mical, and in rhyme, he devised another explanation for the rest : 

These rows of [unpronounceable] letters may conceivably be the initials 
of liturgical formulae, chanted by the subordinate officials, in response to 
the versified ‘ words of power ’ uttered by the arch-druid. The unknown 
words would make the whole ceremony extremely impressive, though unfor- 
tunately we cannot write the ritual out in full . 

V 1 UESGISLEBIN IMSASA! 

K1 o.o.o.f.Z).7^.e. 

V 2 GOg EREg IN QI gNUSA I 

112 d e . 0 . c . d , s . 

V 3 GLIMDUINNTES — 

R3 ff . s . s ,b .1 , u . s ,t , t , 

V 4 — BESLUSA! 

R 4 g .c.q .n. 

V 5 GOLUSA! 

R 5 i.r. 

If this explanation be right, it is something to have recovered even so much 
of a druidic liturgy. If it be wrong, and some one else hits on a better 
one, I shall be the first to congratulate him and to accept it. 


^ Op, cit., p. 66. In deference to the printer I omit the apparently 
meaningless dots superimposed over some of the letters. Macalister notes 
that the final DS in line 3 is doubtful, and that the final SG in line 4 
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In reply to an offer so forthright, we conld wish only that 
Professor Macalister had been blessed with a luck to match his 
diligence. He would surely accept an interpretation for which, 
since he has made it possible by printing the text, congratulation 
is unnecessary. By accident I was rereading this passage in his 
book soon after copying out some of the glosses in the Duil Drama 
Geta, which Stokes edited from MS. H. 3. 18.* A glance at § 173 
in that collection, and at O’Davoren’s Glossary, §§ 329, 1165, 
reveals the true nature of our cryptogram: it is an unsavory 
quatrain ascribed to Plann mac Ldnain (f 918). Here is the version 
in O’Mulconry’s Glossary, § 180, followed by Meyer’s translation: * 

Uisce sl^6i nimsasa 
coibclie CO ngeire fig[n]1issa 
deog daim duind techtus bMsair 
bes liisair ceinib liissa. 

Mountain-water does not satisfy me, a boon that makes one pull a wry 
face — ^the drink of a fallow deer that bellows, maybe it is enjoyed, though 
I enjoy it not. 

Compared with these yerses, Macalister’s rendering shows discrep- 
ancy mainly at the ends of the lines. The enjambement between 
lines one and two, for instance, 0 (17 points) plus P (3 points), 
should be I (20 points), without a break in mid-letter. To the 
reader will be left the mild sport of calculating these details in 
Ogam Brier end, but he may feel assured that the solution works 
out rather more easily than many a three-mover chess problem. 

With a warning that the Ballymote scribe has in one instance 
been guilty of dittography, an error here ignored so that the 
decipherment may still be worthy of attempt, I convert the dots 
and dashes of the manuscript into a character less tiring on the 
eyes: 

Uisge sl4bi nim- s&sa, 
coib[c]he gon- gere n-gniisa; 
deoe daim duinn techt[a]s blusar 
bes liisar gen go lUsa.® 

Howard Meroitey 

Temple University 


® Whitley Stokes, Irish Glosses [etc.],'^ Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1859, pp. 168-216. 

*Cf. Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, x (1915), 349. 

®The cipher, like O’Muleonry, reads liisair, but I follow Stokes and 
Meyer in the emendation. 
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BERNARD THE MONK: POSTSCRIPT 

Two quotations from Prancis Thynne supply a postscript to 
Professor Roland M. Smithes recent article in this journal, The 
Limited Vision of St. Bernard.*^^ ^ In the Middle English Lamen- 
tation of Mary to St. Bernard’^ Mr. Smith finds interesting evi- 
dence for the traditional view, questioned of late, that St. Bernard is 
the seer referred to by Chaucer in LGW 16, Bernard the monk 
ne saugh nat all, pardee^ Thynne^s use of the saying points to 
the same conclusion; it likewise supports the opinion expressed by 
Skeat and by Robinson that Chaucer was merely repeating a 
proverb, a view opposed by Mr. Smith,^ notwithstanding the Latin 
gloss found in some of the manuscripts of LOW, Bernardus 
monachus non uidit omnia. 

Th^mne in the Dedicatory Epistle of his Perfect Ambassador 
(1578-9) makes this apology for oversights in his work: 

In whicli (my good Lord) if anything shall be found, that for want of 
more diligent search may seem faulty, consider that ‘ Bernadus non videt 
omnia J Wee aie no Gods, wee can say no more than reasonable conjecture 
or former Authority may lead us unto.s 

Again Thynne uses the proverb, as he calls it, when at the begin- 
ning of his Animadversions (1598) he prepares to list errors in 
SpeghPs edition of Chaucer: 

Yet since there is nothings so fullye perfected, by anye one, whereine 
somme imperfectione maye not bee founde, (for as the proverbe is, 
' Barnardus/ or as others have, ’ Alanus, non videt omma/ ) you must be 
contented to gyA^e me leave to enter into the examination of this newe 
editione.^ 

Here the mention of Alanus — surely no other than Alanus de 
Insulis, Alain the Great,^^ the Universal Doctor — as a customary 
alternative for Bernard in the adage suggests Bernard of Clair- 
vaux; for Alain, like St. Bernard, was associated with the Abbey of 
Citeaux, and both monks were credited with profound erudition and 

^Eoland M. Smith, ‘‘ The Limited Vision of St. Bernard,^' MLN 60 (Jan., 
1946), 38-44. 

® Il)id,f p. 44, n. 29. 

^ Thynne’ s Animadversions, Publications of the Chaucer Society, 2nd 
series, 13. IxL 

p. 4. 
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insight. So renowned was Alain for uncanny intellectual powers 
that, according to legend, a scholar worsted in a disputation cried 
out that his opponent must be either Alain or the devil.-’^ ® And 
St. Bernard, reputed to have seen God essentially (per essenticim) 
while still in the flesh,® was fltly chosen by Dante as the symbol of 
that contemplation by which men attain to a vision of the Deity. 
Thus St. Bernard may well have been proverbial as the mediaeval 
seer extraordinary. This reputation would have added point to the 
Lamentation,^^ which indicates some of the limits of his vision. 

Maeie P. Hamilton 

University of Artsiona 


TEE TRIPLE TUN 

Herrick^s generous lines to Ben Jonson commemorating the lyric 


Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun 

are a noteworthy reflection of the attitude of the younger poet 
toward his older and more distinguished contemporary. Commen- 
tators on the lines quoted inevitably point out that the reference 
is to taverns haunted by some of the younger literati and especially 
the Tribe of Ben. Actually, however, there was no such tavern as 
the Triple Tun. Hebei and Hudson are entirely correct in noting 
that the actual name of the third was the Three Tuns.'’^ ^ Why 
then did the poet prefer Triple Tun? One might naturally have 
expected him to use the actual name, especially since he does so 
when mentioning the other taverns. A brief examination of the 
two pairs, however, makes clear the reasons for the choice : the poet 
was able to rime Tun with Sun and, at the same time, the dis- 
syllabic Triple^ with its weak syllable, was obviously to be preferred 
to the monosyllabic Three, The requirements of rime and scansion, 
in other words, explain the poef s liberty. 

What kind of establishment was the famous Three Tuns? The 

® CathoUo Encyclopaedia under “ Alain de Lille.’^ 

® See Wicksteed’s note on Paradiso 31. 109-11, Temple edition, p. 385. 

^English Poetry of t%e Renaissance, 1509-1660, New York, 1932, p. 1012. 
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note by Hebei and Hudson already cited is not quite so precise 
as it might seem to be, lor in Elizabethan London there were seYeral 
taverns known as the Three Tuns (or Tonnes). Exactly which of 
these was one of the favorite gathering places for Jonson and his 
friends cannot be determined but there is a strong probability that 
the famous tavern was the Three Tuns, Bankside. The evidence 
for this is in the form of an agreement wherein one Thomas Hippye 
leases his Bankside tavern to Thomas Gybons. Dated July 20, 1570, 
it reads in part as follows; 

An Indenture between Thos. Gybons of Ditcbeley, Oxford, & Thos. Hyppye, 
citizen & vynter of London . . . dotli lett ... all that messuage or Tene- 
ment with a garden . . . nowe commonlye called or knowne by the name & 
signe of the Three Tonnes wherin he the said Thos. Hippye nowe dwelleth 
upon the Banckside . . . And all and singula Shopps cellars sellers Lofts 
chambeis garretts Roomes Yards gardens Lights watercourses wharff & 
other casements. . . 

Since it is obvious enough that Bankside would be a part of 
London frequented by the literary folk of that period, the proba- 
bility is great that Herrick^s Triple Tun is the one being described. 

This passage is of further interest to the twentieth-century 
reader of Herrick^s famous ode for what it reveals about the 
property. Quite obviously the Three Tonnes was not just a cozy 
little drinking place but, rather, a relatively extensive establish- 
ment, as is suggested by the mention of shops, cellars, lofts, cham- 
bers, garrets, rooms, yards, gardens, watercourses, wharf, and 

other casements.'’^ 

Thomas A. Kiebt 

Louisiana State University 


MILTON^S COMMONPLACE BOOK, POLIO 20 

De Morte 

Mortem esse finem serumnarum. Theophrastus. 

Quietem infelicium Caesar, et neuter eorum 
immortalitatem animae agnovit. Bodin: c. 5. 1. 2. 

Polio 20 of Milton^s Commonplace Book consists of the heading 
and single entry from Bodin printed above; and on Milton^s 

2 Of. catalogue no. 343 of Myers & Co. (London), p. 29, item 237, from 
which the passage is quoted exactly as reproduced therein. 
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connection with this page^ editors have not agreed. A. J, Horwood ^ 
presented the folio as entirely the work of Lord Preston. The 
editors of the Columbia edition ^ — ^who omitted the Lord Preston 
entries — ^reprinted the heading and entry with the following note : 

The heading is in Milton^s hand, the rest in that of Lord Preston 
or an amanuensis of Milton. The text is included with reservation.^^ 
Careful study, however, of the handwriting and of certain other of 
Lord Preston^s entries will show clearly that Milton wrote only the 
initial word and that the rest of the folio is the work of 

Lord Preston, who apparently never served as Milton’s amanuensis.- 
That Milton inscribed the De ” in the heading of folio 20 is 
evident from the similarity that the word shows to other instances 
of the same preposition as it appears in Milton’s handwriting.^ 
The bold, Italian e,” which characterizes Milton’s writing after 
his visit to Italy, stands in marked contrast to the Greek epsilon 
e ” which appears consistently in the remainder of folio 20 and 
in recognized specimens of Lord Preston’s handwriting.® 

That ^^Morte” of the heading is not the writing of Milton is 
likewise obvious if one compares the initial letter of this word 
with Milton’s characteristic M as it appears in the heading of 
folio 114 (^^De Matrimonio ”). The M of ^^Morte” resembles 
rather that found in Lord Preston’s heading to folio 199 Mon- 
archia”). The evidence of the e’s, the Jf’s, and the general 
character of the handwriting therefore indicates that Morte,” the 
entire entry, and the reference to folio 20 in the index were aH 
written by Lord Preston. 

Corroboration of this conclusion appears in the some seventy- 
four other Bodin entries found on folios 187, 189, 195, 199, 200, 

Common-place Book of John Milton (Camden Society, n. s. xvi), 
Westminster, 1877, p. 5. 

*xvni, 506. 

® Horwood, op. cit.f pp. xix-xx ; PMLA,, xxxvi ( 1921 ) , 254. 

* A. J. Horwood, A Common-place Booh of John Milton, reproduced from 
the original manuscript. London, 1876. See particularly the headings of 
folios 19, 114, and the index entries “De fortitudine. 18.’^ and “De Duellis. 
19.” on the page following folio 249. 

® Ihid,, folio 199 and the index entries “ De Rhetorica 59 ” and “ De 
Voluntate 78.” Lord Preston’s handwriting is easily identified by com- 
parison with the large collection of his papers preserved in the Public 
Record Ofl&ce. 


4 
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202, 248. All of these appear in Lord Preston^s handwriting, and 
all represent that nobleman^s reading of Book ii, chapters 2-5, of 
a 1606 translation of the De Repuhlica,^ that portion of the book 
found between pages 197 and 229. The entry on folio 20 comes 
from page 226; and elsewhere in the Commonplace Book (folios 
187, 248) are five other Lord Preston notes from the same page.'^ 
This 1606 translation of Bodm, finally, was listed among the books 
of Lord Preston sold in London in 1696.® 

Both Horwood and the Columbia editors err, consequently, in 
their presentation of folio 20 of Milton’s Commonplace Book. The 
history of this page seems to have been as follows. At some time 
after his return from Italy, Milton started to use the folio; but 
after writing De ” of the contemplated heading, he changed his 
mind ; and so the page remained until after his death. Then, while 
making his numerous notes on Bodin, Lord Preston found folio 20 
all but empty; and thriftily deciding to utilize it, he added 
^^Morte” to the heading that Milton had begun, made the entry 
that now appears below it, and added the reference in the index. 
The next editor of the Commonplace Book may therefore safely 
omit folio 20 from his edition and explain his omission in a note. 
If he aims, however, at a rigorous exactness, he can print — as the 
Miltonic part of that folio — only the preposition De.” 

Maxjeicb Kelley 

Princeton University 


JAMES THOMSON RECOLLECTS HAGLEY PARK 

During the summer of 1743, James Thomson was invited by his 
friend and patron. Lord Lyttelton, to make an extended visit to 
the nobleman’s country seat in Worcestershire. Being engaged on 
revisions for a new edition of Tlh$ Seasons at the time, he postponed 

® The Siso Boohes of a Gommonweale^ Written hy I. Bodin . . . done into 
Bnglishi hy Richard KnolleSf London, 1606, Lord Preston refers spora- 
dically to the work as ‘‘edit: Ang; Lond; 1606.” Milton also refers to 
Bodin (folio 112), but to Book i, and possibly to a Latin edition. 

On folios 189, 200, Lord Preston also cites p. 226, but the references 
are actually to p. 228, which is misnumbered 226 in this edition. 

® Horwood, op. cit,, 1877, p. xix. 
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the trip until the end of August^ only to find the estate, Hagley 
Park, all the more beautiful upon his arriyal. It is apparent from 
the letter written to Lord Lyttelton in anticipation of the visit 
that Thomson had never actually seen Hagley Park before: 

Hagley is the place in England I most desire to see; I imagine 
it to be greatly delightful in itself, and I know it to be so to the 
highest degree by the company it is animated with/^ ^ But, as he 
wrote Miss Young, ^ the somewhat cool recipient of past letters from 
the admiring poet, on 29 August, the place met all his expectations : 

After a disagreeable stage-coacb journey, disagreeable in itself, and 
infinitely so as it carried me from you, I am come to tbe most agreeable 
place and company in tbe world. Tbe park, where we pass a great part 
of our time, is thoroughly delightful, quite enchanting. It consists of 
several little hills, finely tufted with wood, and rising softly one above 
another ; from which are seen a great variety of at once beautiful and grand 
extensive prospects: but I am most charmed with its sweet embowered 
retirements, and particularly with a winding dale that runs through the 
middle of it. This dale is overhung with deep woods, and enlivened by a 
stream, that, now gushing from mossy rocks, now falling in cascades, and 
now spreading into a calm length of water, forms the most natural and 
pleasing scene imaginable. At the source of this water, composed of some 
pretty rills, that purl from beneath the roots of oaks, there is as fine a 
retired seat as lover’s heart could wish. There I often sit, and with a dear 
exquisite mixture of pleasure and pain of all that love can boast of excellent 
and tender, think of you.® . , . 

In any event, it is interesting that when the revised version of 
Spring was issued the following year (in the 1744 edition of The 
Seasons, which Thomson had been at work on before — and possibly 
during — ^his visit to Hagley), it contained a glowing description 
of Hagley Park: 

These are the Sacred Feelings of thy Heart, 

Thy Heart inform’d by Eeason’s purest Eay, 

0 Lyttelton, the Friend! thy Passions thus 
And Meditations vary, as at large, 


^Sir Harris Nicholas, “Memoir of Thomson,” The Poetical Works of 
James Thomson, Boston, 1854, p. xcic. 

®Sir Harris Nicholas writes that Thomson was “warmly attached” to 
the young lady, and had already unsuccessfully proposed to her. “Her 
beauty and merits,” says Nicholas, “he repeatedly celebrated under the 
name of Amada.” Memoir, p, xciv. 

^Memoir, Nicholas, pp. c-ci. 
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Courting the Muse, thro' Hagley-Park you stray, 

Thy British Tempel There along the Dale, 

With Woods o’er -hung, and shag’d with mossy Eocks, 

Whence on each hand the gushing Waters play 
And down the rough Cascade white-dashing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen’d Vista thro’ the Trees, 

You silent steal; or sit beneath the Shade 
Of solemn Oaks, that tuft the swelling Mounts 
Thrown graceful round by Nature’s careless Hand, 

And pensive listen to the various Voice 
Of rural Peace: the Herds, the Plocks, the Birds, 

The hollow-whispering Breeze, the Plaint of Bills, 

That, purling down amid the twisted Boots 
Which creep around, their dewy Murmurs shake 
On the sooth’d Ear . . . 

Perhaps thy lov’d Lucinda shares thy walk, 

With Soul to thine attun’d. Then Nature all 
Wears to the Lover’s Eye a Look of Love; 

And all the Tumult of a guilty World, 

Tost by ungenerous Passions, sinks away . . 

Miss Young should easily have recognized the scene, for it is almost 
identical to the one Thomson described lor her in his letter of 
the previous year. 

One wonders at his keen memory for that vividly worded picture. 
Or did he have an actual copy of his letter before him? In either 
case, the poetry certainly corresponds with the phraseology of the 
letter (shown, as follows, in brackets) : “There along the Dale,’^ 
states his verse [“winding dale^^], “with Woods o^er-hung^^ 
[“overhung with deep woods “Waters’^ that “ down the rough 
Cascade white-dashing fall, / Or gleam in lengthened Yista 
[“ stream, that . . . now falling in cascades, and now spreading 
into a calm length of water ; and sitting “ beneath the Shade / 
Of solemn Oaks, that tuft the swelling Mounts / Thrown graceful 
round by Nature^s careless Hander [“several little hills, finely 
tufted with wood, and rising softly one above another e^], hear 
“the Plaint of Rills,/ That, purling down amid the twisted 
Roots / Which creep around . . . [“At the source of this water, 
composed of some pretty rills, that purl from beneath the roots of 
oaks, there is as fine a retired seat^^ • • •]• Einally, substituting 

*Otto Zippel, Thomson's Beasons, Critical Edition, Palaestra, Lxvr, 
Berlin, 1908. “ Spring,” Text C, 11. 901-37. 
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for Miss Young wliom, in his letter, he had -wished beside him 
[" There I often sit, and with a . . . mixture ... of all that love 
can boast of excellent and tender, think of you.”], he pictures 
Lyttelton’s wife Lucinda as accompanying her lord about this 
enchanted ground : “ Perhaps thy lov’d Lucinda shares thy Walk, / 
With Soul to thine attim’d. Then Nature all / Wears to the Lover’s 
Eye a Look of Love ”... And even this last association, while 
necessarily of different persons, follows the pattern of sentiment 
adumbrated in the letter. 


Rutgers University 


Hohace E. Hamilton 


LOED CHESTEEEIELD AND ^^DECOEUM^^ 

In one of his famous essays written several months before the 
publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield speaks of 
the necessity for ^^good order and authority” in order to rescue 
the language from a state of anarchy and proceeds : 

We must have recourse to the old Roman expedient in times of confusion, 
and chuse a dictator. Upon this principle I give my vote for Mr. Johnson 
to fill that gieat and arduous post. And I hereby declare that I make a 
total surrender of all my rights and privileges in the English language, as 
a free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, during the term of 
his dictatorship.^ 

Yet in another paper written for the same periodical in the year 
following the publication of Johnson’s work, Chesterfield shows 
himself unwilling to follow this dictator.® 

Chesterfield was making a thoroughly serious attempt to find 
an English equivalent for the French les mceurs, Manners are 
too little, morals too much. I should define it thus; a general 
exterior decency, fitness, and propriety of conduct in the common 
intercourse of life” And he picks decorum for his equivalent, 
citing Cicero, who makes use of the word ... in this sense,” as 
his authority. He then recommends ^^a strict observance of this 
decorum” to ^^the most sensible and informed part of mankind, 
I mean people of fashion ” because it does not extend to religious 
or moral duties, does not prohibit the solid enjoyments of vice, 
but only throws a veil of decency between it and the vulgar, con- 

EWorld 100, Nov. 28, 1754. ® World 189, Aug. 12, 1756. 
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ceals part of its native deformity, and prevents scandal, and bad 
example/^ Because ^^a certain exterior purity and dignity of 
character, commands respect, procures credit, and invites confi- 
dence,^^ such behavior would prove advantageous to courtiers, 
patriots, masters of honseholds, and both married and unmarried 
ladies. What he says is of no concern to the middle class who 
^^have not yet shaken off the prejudices of their education and 
whom ^^the rational system of materialism has not yet reached.^^ 

There is no historical justification for the meaning which he 
seeks to impose upon decorum. Cicero uses the word in a dis- 
cussion of virtue and says it is indistinguishable from honestum."^ 
In English it occurs first in the sixteenth century with reference 
to what was seemly, fitting, or proper in dramatic or literary 
characters,^ but was soon carried over to refer to the actions and 
behavior of real persons. The early dictionaries were not explicit 
as to the meaning, Edward Phillips, for example, in The New 
'World of Words contenting himself with listing several general 
synonyms: good grace, order, decency. But as early as 1707 the 
Olossographia Anglicana Nova gave the word an entirely different 
connotation from that of Chesterfield when it defined decorum as 
^Hhat Comliness, Order, Decency, which it becomes every Man to 
observe in all his Actions.^^® Johnson likewise is directly opposed 
to Chesterfield^s idea of external seemliness; decorum is decency; 
behaviour contrary to licentiousness ; contrary to levity ; seemliness.^^ 
Here, as often, mankind has rejected the innovation and clung to 
the historical interpretation which bore the sanction of the dictator. 

Melvin E. Watson 

Louisiana State University 


MIT ABEGEWENDETEM BLICK 

In Gkiethe^s Pandora, that great sister work to the Helena Act, 
one of the lyrics begins : 

^De OifioUs, I, 27, §§93-94. 

* Tlie NED lists no examples earlier than Roger Aschana’s use of the term 
in his Soholemaster (1st ed. 1570). 

® Nathan Bailey seems to have combined these two to arrive at his 
definition; ^^that decency, good order, good grace, which it becomes every 
man to observe in all his actions (Diotionarkm Britanmoum, 1730 ed.). 
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Wer von der Sch6nen zu scheiden verdammt ist, 

Fliehe mit abegewendetem Blickl 

The Timisual abegewendet, which even recurs at the end once more, 
might, for some readers, mar the poem, because they could see in 
it a precious or unnecessary substitute for abgewendet, as, indeed, 
all the comments suggest. Too obviously, it could seem, a form 
has been renewed that already was dead. 

Pr. Strehlke, the chief commentator of Pandora, explains the 
passage with : ^ Abe ^ ist mhd. Form, die Goethe noch einmal in 

der Form ^ abestiirzen ^ anwendet/^ ^ 

The passage in question occurs in Faust II : 

Wasserstrom der abesturzt. 

Here, the comment is less laconic : 

Die alte Lutbersche Form “abe^^ Wenn ich dran klopfe an der Bibel — 
fallt ein Apfel erabe^*) war bis ins vorige Jabrbimdert iiblich. Vergl. 
Nibelungen (V. 152) . “ abe licliten scbildesspangen ; Logan: ‘‘muss dem 
Leben abesagen ; ” Hans von Schweinicben : “ kauf te ich. mich abe,” sie 
“ liessen nicbt abe u. A. m.^ 

Another comment can be found in the Kurschner edition: 

Die Form abe fur ab bemerken wir auch im Faust II, 7281. Scberers 
Annabme, dass Goethe sie aus dem Nibelungenliede babe, ist unbaltbar. 
Sie kommt aucb vor bei Luther, wie im ersten Faustbuch.® 

Strehlke’s comments do not differentiate between the two mean- 
ings of MHG ale : 1. off, away or 2, down, downward. The exam- 
ples given use ale with both meanings indiscriminately. Grimm (i, 
8) clearly states that OHG apa, MHG ale, is used both as 
deorsum and seorsum. Among his examples for recent usage of the 
old ale he lists only the Faust passage. 

Both Strehlke and Schrder fail to make clear that, although 
alegewendet might stand for algewendet, alesturzt cannot be sub- 
stituted by alsturzt, which would be meaningless and vrrong in 
the Faust passage. 

How, ale in the sense of away,^^ as in algemen^det, is, and was at 
Goethe’s time, obsolete ; in the sense of downward, however, it was, 
and still is, a very common part of living language, i. e, in sections 

^Goethes Werhe, ed. Dr. Fr. Strehlke (Leipzig: Hempel, n.d,) x, 370. 
®Ibid., xin, 236. 

® Goethes Werhe, ed. K. J. Schroer (Berlin: Spemann, n. d.), x, 132. 
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of Suabia and Bavaria, in Austria and in Switzerland, where 
hermvter, hernieder are expressed by the prefix ahe or ali. The 
Swiss Idiotikon (ii, 1319) gives ^^ab-hin (-her) 1. raumlich, hin-, 
herab,^^ and lists the subsequent forms of abe bzw. die for many 
parts of the country: ^^Es had abe (bis ins Tal herunter) 
g^schneit/^ Similarly, H. Fischer’s Schwubisches Worterluch (i, 
10) says, under the entry ale: ^^abhin,’’ hmab, abwarts. Von 
(hi)na(b) dadurch verschieden, dass bei diesem mehr das Ziel, bei 
ale mehr die Bewegung ins Auge gefasst wird. . . . Den Berg ale, 
den Berg hinab udgl. 

Could it be possible that Goethe had this meaning of the prefix 
in his working vocabulary? His travels in Switzerland, his ac- 
quaintance with Johannes von Muller and, above all, with Meyer, 
who spoke with a heavy Swiss accent, have certainly made him 
familiar with at least the Swiss usage of the prefix. The Faust 
passage, moreover, clearly must be read as downward^ niedersturzt^ 
which makes it more likely that Goethe used the prefiix in Pandora 
in the same sense. 

Another consideration is that fliehe mit abegewendetem Blick ’’ 
would be either redundant or a contradiction in terms, if one read 
it as algewendet, whereas, in the sense of niedergewendet, it is 
perfectly clear. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that the passage in question is, 
probably, not some antiquated and rather farfetched form to satisfy 
the demands of the dactylic metre, but, as niedergewendet, a form 
with which Goethe had a living contact, and which he also used in 
Faust 

WeRISTEE VORDTEIBnE 

Princeton University 


REVIEWS 


Chateaubriand. Itineraire de Paris d Jerusalem. Edition critique 
en deux volumes par Emile Malakis. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. xxxviii 408 et 492. $12,50. 

Une serie d’etudes inspiree nagu^re par M. Chinard avait apport^ 
sur Chateaubriand les precisions les plus utiles qu’ait suscit4es en 
Amerique aucun eerivain fran^ais moderne. De la m^me university 
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Johns Hopkins parviennent anjonrd^hni deux volumes qui consti- 
tnent nn admirable modele d^edition critique, patiente, savante, 
modeste, et imprimee et prfeentee avee art et m^me avec luxe. 

On salt quelle singuliere fortune ont connue les ecrits de Chateau- 
briand: alors que son Rene, son Atala, mime son Dernier Ahen- 
cerage, et certainement son Genie et ses Martyrs ne seront plus 
bientOt lus que dans des anthologies et peut-etre avec maint baille- 
ment, ses chances de survie vont sans doute reposer sur les Memoires 
dfOutre-Tomle, quelques ecrits non appr^tes comme le Voyage en 
Amerique et la Vie de Ranee, et Vltineraire de Paris d Jerusalem, 
recit d^un voyage effectue en 1806-1807, redige en 1810. Le dernier 
est a beaucoup d^egards le livre le plus vivant de ce'pelerin de Peter- 
nite que fut, avant Byron, Thomme de Combourg; il s^y livre au 
naturel, souvent avec naivete ; il y place quelques-unes de ses pages 
de prose les plus inspirees; et cet homme qui pretendit bailler sa 
vie se revele, en voyage, anime d^une charmante joie de vivre, 
infatigable dans sa fringale de paysages nouveaux, damages ra- 
jeunies, et de cette gloire qui devait, pensait-il, le faire davantage 
aimer. 

Ultineraire n^est pas un livre simple. Y6cu et senti, il Pa 6t6 
dans ses plus belles parties, celles surtout qui decrivent La Gr^ce. 
Mais Chateaubriand, qui confessait un jour a sa femme son horreur 
pour ces ^^nids de rats qu^on appelle biblioth^ques,^^ a d^ploye a 
tout propos et hors de propos une erudition de fraiche date et de 
seconde main, qui ne reussit pourtant point a alourdir Pouvrage. 
De qui shnspire-t-il ? A qui emprunte-t-il, fort hitivement parf ois, 
sa science archeologique et histonque ? Qu^a-t-il vu et qu^a-t-il cru 
avoir vu? Qu^avait-on ecrit avant lui, qu^a-t-on ecrit depuis sur 
les sites et les monuments observes par Chateaubriand? Quels 
rapprochements avec Choiseul-Gouffier ouPabbeBarthelemy, Renan, 
Barres ou Louis Bertrand, bien d^autres encore, 6clairent le texte 
de Vltineraire ? Autant de questions auxquelles repond, apres avoir 
impeceablement etabli le texte, le commentaire precis et discret 
fourni au bas des pages par M. Malakis. Le commentateur n^ignore 
rien de Phistoire du voyage en Grece, du pr6-philhellenisme si Pon 
pent dire, de F6tat de Farcheologie grecque vers 1810, du milieu 
intellectuel dans lequel baigna le chantre des mines et le maitre 
de Pexotisme sentimental et pittoresque. Il a refait sur les traces de 
Chateaubriand le voyage de Vltineraire. Sa vaste erudition ne Fa 
point rendu pedant. Avee finesse, il indique dans ses notes ce qui 
est source probable et ce qui n^est que rapprochement, et comment 
ce Celte qui mentait parfois comme un Grec utilisait ses sources 
avec dfeinvoluture pour faire plus beau, c^est-a-dire, pour lui, plus 
vrai. Cette admirable edition de M. Malakis permet de comprendre 
beaucoup mieux le texte d^une belle oeuvre sans cesser jamais d^en 
jouir. 

Le commentateur est rest6 cependent trop modeste. Il promet tin 
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troisi^me volume d^introduetion historique et litteraire a Vliine- 
raire, et ne s^est contente id que de quatre a cinq pages d^avant- 
propos. II est vraiment regrettable qu^il n^ait pu, quitte a ecourter 
quelques-uns des appendices ou des notes, incorporer a cette edition 
Fessentiel de ses conclusions litteraires. Apr^s les longues annees 
de patient labeur accord^es a cette t§-che, M. Malakis etait eertaine- 
ment k m^me de donner a son ddition critique son indispensable 
couronnfement : un commentaire psychologique et litteraire. Com- 
ment voit et sent Chateaubriand dans ce livre? Quel usage fait- 
il de ses sources? Comment compose-t-il ? En quoi^ consists 
Eoriginalite de sa vision de la Gr^ce, de la lumiere du del et du 
soldi, de la couleur des monuments, de leur heureuse adaptation 
aux sites, des habitants, plus onentaux que les^ Grecs de Pericles 
ou de Sophoele, et cependant fort proehes d^Aristophane et m§me 
d^Homere? Que valent, en Syrie et en Palestine, pour le pit- 
toresque et Pemotion religieuse, les pages de ce pMerin que suivront 
bientot Nerval, Lamartine, Renan, Loti en ces memes lieux? Quelle 
est, a regard de ses successeurs qui furent tons un pen ses fils, 
Poriginalite de Chateaubriand voyageur et observateur? Enfin en 
quoi la magie du style, dans les pages ofi il salt oublier quelque 
fatras d^dudition empruntee, differe-t-elle, dans Vliineraire, des 
passages plus somptueusement drapes de la Nuit dans les for^ts 
du Nouveau Monde ou de la lettre k Eontanes sur la campagne 
romaine? Quelles sont ces images, et aussi ces cadences, qu^a 
xapportees Chateaubriand de son p§riple m6diterran6en? On aurait 
aime que M. Malakis ne nous fit pas autant attendre les reponses 
qu’il est si bien place pour donner a ces questions que se pose, a 
tout moment, le lecteur reconnaissant, mais a demi combld seule- 
ment, de sa tres consciencieuse et tr^s pr^cieuse Edition critique. 

Heistei Petek 

Yale University 


. Le Journal de Gihhon d Lausanne, Edited by Geokges Bonnaeb. 
Lausanne: University de Lausanne, 1945. Pp. xxx -f 326. 
(Publications de la Eaculte de Lettres, viii.) 

L' importance du deuxieme sejour de Gihhon d Lausanne dans la 
formation de VMstorien, By Geoeges Bonnaeb. Tirage k 
part from Melanges d’Histoire et de Litterature offerts ^ 
Monsieur Charles Gilliard. Lausanne: 1944. Pp. 400-420. 

Strange to say, the diaries that Gibbon kept between 1761 and 
1764 have never been published in their entirety. The author 
himself used them in his Autobiography, and his literary executor, 
Lord Sheffield, drew upon them for his annotations to the Mis- 
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cellaneons Works^ but chose to modify or suppress a great deal. 
Two recent biographers of Gibbon, D. M. Low and G. M. Young, 
also consulted them, but it was only in 1929 that the former pub- 
lished the complete text of the Journal in English from August 24, 
1761, to the author^s arrival in Pans on January 28, 1763. Now 
we can welcome an excellent publication by Professor Bonnard of 
the University of Lausanne of the portion written in French at 
Lausanne between August 17, 1763 and April 19, 1764, when the 
author departed for Italy. Gibbon^s resume of his intervening 
sojourn in Pans still remains to be printed. 

Professor Bonnard appears to have given us a faithful and care- 
fully edited text, and has with conscientious accuracy marked the 
passages where the author^s pen has slipped (he was a rapid writer) 
and slight changes are necessary to make his meaning clear. The 
numerous annotations not only provide the references and quo- 
tations necessary to explain the literary and historical allusions in 
the Journal, but add to these the contribution that could best be 
made by a resident of Lausanne in a pubhcation of the University : 
descriptions of the persons, places, and institutions important in 
the pleasant and refined society of that period in Lausanne. 

The full publication of the Journal and these notes together 
present a more complete and balanced picture than has hitherto been 
possible of one of the most important periods m Gibbon^s life, his 
months of reading and study in preparation for his trip to Italy. 
The vision of his great work had not yet come to him and the editor, 
in his article in the Melanges Gilliard, amusingly shows from the 
several preliminary drafts of the Autobiography that he was not 
quite consistent in his statement of the place where it came; but 
his own record of his reading and reflection during this period 
reveals both the development within him of the attitudes and 
interests of the future historian, and an important part of his 
preparation, perhaps still unconscious, for that work. The Journal 
also reveals his associations, his observation of people, and the sharp, 
shrewd wit of a man who would never suffer fools gladly. His 
qualities of mind surpassed those of heart and character, as Pro- 
fessor Bonnard asserts, and a more gust appreciation of both is now 
possible than Lord Sheffield intended; even so, Professor Bonnard 
is perhaps too severe on him in the matter of his youthful romance 
with Suzanne Curchod (see D. M. Low, Journal, Ixv-lxxvi, for 
another view). 

Finally, the Journal was written in French, the language in 
which Gibbon composed his first published work, and in which he 
states that he was more at home than in his mother tongue. In 
1767 he was still considering his choice of a linguistic vehicle when 
a letter from David Hume containing an almost prophetic descrip- 
tion of the future diffusion of the English tongue came to influence 
his decision. Professor Bonnard^s analysis of Gibbon^s French 
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(pp. XY-xix) makes clear that the English classic would in French 
have been a great work but something less than a classic. Professor 
Bonnard has made a significant addition to the bibliography on 
Edward Gibbon. 

T. EOBEET S. BEOUGHTOISr 


Bryn Mawr College 


U Humour de Shakespeare, By Louis Cazakiaist. Paris : Aubier, 
1945. Pp. 233. 

This boob will list its distinguished author along with Stendhal, 
Hugo, Mezieres, Taine, Montegut, Stapfer and Jusserand in the 
history of traditional French criticism of Shakespeare. It is 
absolutely opposed to the scepticism of Voltaire, Madame de Stael, 
and the modern Pellissier (when M. Cazamian refers to the 

jeunesse doree^^ — ^p. 49 — he never mentions Eiimelin). 

The topic is Shakespeare^s humour, and in the course of develop- 
ing an excellent brief history of the background of Elizabethan 
humour, the author splits the term into two more or less distinct 
categories (which, however, often overlap in both the same play 
and the same character). One is native-English, realistic, farcical, 
popular, and explicit — all for the pit; the other is Norman-French 
imported, humanistic to some extent, subtle, paradoxical, and 
implicit. But as the book moves along, the author adds a multitude 
of other characteristics to the higher type of humour, all of them 
produced by Shakespeare in one character or another : i. e., as he 
grows so does his humour. At its height Shakespeare^s humour 
has detachment (pp, 8, 34, 150, 203) or self-mastery (pp. 9, 88, 
174, 177), self-effacement of the artist (pp. 30, 33, etc.), a back- 
ground of thought (pp. 10, 11, 34, 38, 48, 64, 67n, 80, 118), masked 
expression (pp. 9, 11, 24 . . . 197), association of contrasts (pp. 
10, 49, 169, 176, 181, 184, 210), dramatic irony (46, 179n-180n, 
192 — really what we mean simply by foreknowledge), irony in 
general (29, 44, 76, 104, 109, 119, 153, 160, 178, 183), truth *(71, 
76), a sense of the relative (107, 116, 136, 188) and of reversal of 
values (116, 131, 182, 218), freedom of thought (98, 104, 121, 165, 
216), and even a philosophic note (pp. Ill, 133, 150, 211, 213, 
227), which implies the ability to think on two planes at once. 
The characters must of course always live in order to get the 
humour across, and it is obvious that Shakespeare^s humour goes 
beyond the mere comic. In fact, one of the most interesting of its 
characteristics is what M. Cazamian calls its Enghsh sensibility 
(p, 71), even sentiment (p. 85). It is stimulating to see this 
modern Frenchman complain that the English in general couldn^t 
‘let go/ so to speak, in humour (p. 203) because of moral repres- 
sion and ^^the sacred rules (p. 204), till Swift and Sterne came 
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along in the 18th century (p. 203). However, Shakespeare^s epoch 
had some of the same freedom, and Shakespeare^s own scope of 
humour was far broader than theirs. 

The characters who best exhibit Shakespeare^s humour are 
Falstaff (this chapter, ix, is the most brilliant in the book). Touch- 
stone, Feste (chap, x) and Prospero (who unites philosophy and 
humour). Somewhat close to these are women like Rosalind, 
Beatrice, Portia and even Imogen; and men like Biron, Eichard 
III, Puck, Mercutio and probably Autolycus. Their opposites 
would be the clowns, popular types in lower ranks such as Jack 
Cade and Sly, JuliePs Nurse, Mistress Quickly, and even popular 
types in higher ranks such as Prince Hal, Hotspur, and Falcon- 
bridge. So culture and the natural combine to make up Shake- 
speare^s humour (p. 90). The last chapter of the book subtly 
develops the philosophic implications of the poefs humour. 

Obviously, also, quite apart from the mere fulfillment of the 
purpose of the book the author has provided engrossing discussion 
of many aspects of Shakespeare^s art. There are fine characteri- 
zations throughout the book — especially Fluellen, Shallow (and of 
men who really fall outside the author^s picture, such as Slender 
and Malvolio), Cleopatra and Paulina. Humour characters in the 
Jonsonian sense he relegates to a totally subordinate position (pp. 
15, 62, 222-3), and his other historical touches include: an ex- 
position of euphuism and conceits (pp. 22-4), and of topical satire 
of Marlowe (p. 64), Jonson (pp. 64, 66), the Puritans (pp. 72, 
77, 168) ; comment on the Elizabethan attitude toward the insane 
(p. 78) and on Elizabethan type-characters — Falstaff is a coward 
and butt (p. 113), Cloten moves from butt to humourist (p. 198), 
Jaques is a malcontent (p. 86) ; remarks on Shakespeare and world 
order (pp. 53-4 — ^though Tillyard is not mentioned) ; and the source 
of Sly (p. 58) ; etc. He is not interested in textual problems — he 
has made his own translations throughout — though he does men- 
tion the disintegrators (p. 19), the possible authors of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor (p. 71), the collaborator (Chapman) in Troilus 
and Gressida (p. 166), and the problematical texts of 2 Henry TI 
(p. 53), Taming of the Shrew (p. 57), AlVs Well (p. 167), and 
Pericles (p. 196). Of modern sceptical criticism there is but little: 
Hotspur is illogical (p. 106) and so is Falstaff (pp. 113-4) ; and 
see p. 125 on Shakepeare’s lack of interest in psychological coher- 
ence. All in all, then, the author has covered so many varied 
aspects of the plays that his book might well become a class text, 
though this idea will probably horrify him. 

On the possible negative side the present reviewer doubts whether 
Sly can stir anything delicate in us (pp.‘58-9). M. Cazamian is 
too kind to Cressida (p. 166) and too cruel to Isabella (p. 169) — 
an echo of Quiller-Couch ? He may also echo Dover Wilson on 
Falstaff ^s winking (p, 115), and Richard III lacks a maehiavel 
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discussion such as lago got on p. 177. Eapt idolatry of Shake- 
speare runs like a major refrain throughout the book (pp. 7, 26, 
28, 34, 52, 59, 61, 70, 104, 113-4 . . . 227) — reminiscent of Hugo. 
The author overdoes the comparison with Swift (pp. 151, 153, 173- 
4, 178, 203, 219, 224) ; even Timon is compared closely with Swift 
(pp. 173-4) and yet Swift at least tried to reject Timon specifically 
in a famous letter to Pope (Sept. 29, 1725). There is perhaps too 
much on symbolism — pp. 38, 42 (Launce^s dog!), 48, 51, 161 
(Yorick^s skull), 208 (Ariel) and 210 (Caliban). 

The Index is merely a list of names — ^mostly of Shakespeare^s 
characters. 

E. W. Babcock 

Wayne University 


Four Essays on Gulliver's Travels." By Aethur E. Case. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. viii -f 133. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

These essays, by a scholar whose untimely death means a distinct 
loss to scholarship, consider the text of SwifPs narrative, its 
geography and chronology, its satire, and its broader significance. 
The purpose of the first is to determine the relative merits of the 
Motte and Faulkner texts of the Travels. After a careful survey 
of the history of its publication in London and Dublin, as revealed 
in the correspondence of Swift and others, the author classifies and 
scrutinizes the different readings of the two texts. Though the 
reader may object to the value placed upon particular readings, he 
is not likely to disagree with Professor Caseys conclusion; namely, 
that Motte^s text of 1726, as corrected by Ford^s collation with the 
original manuscript, is a far better basis for a text than Faulkner^s 
version of 1735. The second essay, evidently written in answer to 
Professor John R. Moore^s article ^^The Geography of Gulliver's 
Travels” (Jour, of Eng. and Ger. Philol., XL (1941), 214-28), 
questions Moore’s thesis that this element in the narrative is so 
confused as to suggest a definite satire on travel literature. The 
author shows how, by making two changes in the text (northea^^ 
for northwesi in the location of Lilliput, and 20® N. 145® E. for 
46® N. 177® W., the point at which Gulliver is seized by the 
pirates), the geography of the book falls into a definitely intelligible 
pattern. It is assumed that these inaccuracies were due to persons 
other than the satirist, with the conclusion that Swift was careful 
in the use of maps. While it is possible that Swift paid more atten- 
tion to geographical accuracy than Moore allows, the impossible di- 
mensions of Brobdingnag, as pointed out by the latter, indicate that 
the narrator was willing to sacrifice geography to satisfy the 
demands and maintain the scale of his allegory. To the reviewer 
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it seems possible that Swift was using geographical details charac- 
teristic of travel literature, not to satirize this literature, but to 
give circumstantial verisimilitude to his narrative. In so doing 
he must have consulted maps ; otherwise his geography would have 
been much more chaotic than it is. 

The third essay analyzes the satiric purpose of the story. The 
second and fourth books are described as ideal commonwealths hke 
the Utopia and New Atlantis^ the first is represented as an attack 
on the vices of the English government, and the third, as an attack 
on the follies of that government. Gulhver^s experiences in Lilliput 
portray the political fortunes of Oxford and Bolingbroke during 
the latter half of QueenAnne^s reign, with the purpose of defending 
them and attacking the Whigs. Professor Case would minimize 
the importance of the attack on science in the episodes of Laputa 
and Balnibari, which he views more as a satire of learned folly 
than of science. He distinguishes between scientists and projectors, 
a distinction with which the reviewer can hardly agree. One has 
only to study the history of science in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century to see how closely associated projects of all 
sorts were with experimental science and Miss Marjorie Nicolson 
has shown the close relationship of this third book to the science of 
the seventeenth century. The author seems to overestimate the 
part which “ pure science played in the activities of the Eoyal 
Society. In the history of the Society the utilitarian motive is 
everywhere apparent in the desire of the virtuosi to relate scientific 
knowledge to all kinds of schemes for increasing wealth and 
assisting artisans. Ever since the days of Hartlib the importance 
of experimental science for agriculture and the manual arts had 
been stressed.^ It is true that Swift is attacking learned folly 
in this book, but he considered science the most important species 
of this type of foolishness. Whether Swift satirizes George^ I for 
transferring patronage from literary men to scientists, it is difficult 
to determine, but science rather than the King seems to be the 
main object of his satire. 

The fourth essay looks at the Travels in a broader way in order 
to determine its main design. After a consideration of contem- 
porary evidence regarding the composition and purpose of the work, 
in the course of which the activities of the Scriblerus Club are 
shown to have had nothing to do with its origin, it is presented as 

^ Cf. R. F. Jones, Ancients and Modems, 1936, chap. vii. 

pp. 206, 212, 276. In connection with the project of extracting 
sunshine from cueumhers, it is interesting to note that Hartlib tells Boyle 
in all seriousness of a remarkable machine for catching and condensmg 
sunbeams, a large account of which a Mr, Morian had promised hum 
{Ihid., p. 163.) All the propects of the G-rand Academy of Lagado, with 
the exception of the political, look directly at science, and scienti^s are 
represented as taking part even in the political pro 3 ects, in which there is 
also a large scientific element. 
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a politico-sociological treatise rather than a satire, in which pictures 
of good governments are given in the second and fourth books, and 
of bad governments m the first and third. Such pictures are 
undoubtedly to be found, but does not man in general, in his private 
as well as public capacity, figure ? One possible interpretation sees 
in the allegory of the first, second, and fourth books, an expose of 
human nature based upon the philosophical dictum that man is 
the measure of all things, and achieved by means of a change in 
standards. In the first book man represented by the Lilliputians 
IS judged by a standard twelve times larger than his own, and is 
revealed as weak, puny, and insignificant. In the second repre- 
sented by the brobdingnagians he is measured by a standard twelve 
times smaller, and appears gross and repulsive. In the fourth, a 
shift is made from the physical to the ethical, and the wickedness 
and depravity of man, man as he is, are shown against an ideal 
ethical and rational standard, man as he should be. According to 
this view, in the first two books Gulliver is neither Bolingbroke, 
Oxford, nor himself, but only the changed standard, and in the 
last he IS man himself stricken by the discovery of his likeness to 
the Yahoos. 

EiCHAnn F. Jones 

Stanford University 


Elizabethan and Jacobean. By P. P. Wilson. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1945. Pp, viii -f- 144. 7s. 6d. 

This small but important volume is based upon the six Alexander 
Lectures in English which Professor Wilson delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1943. Addressed to a topic that has called 
forth many a hasty generalization, these lectures reveal, with a 
scholarly thoroughness and brilliance hitherto unequalled, the mani- 
fold complexity of likenesses and differences which distinguishes 
Elizabethan from Jacobean literature. It is a complexity that be- 
comes instantly discernible if one follows the method of placing the 
entire body of thought and literature of one period in juxtaposition 
with that of the other. On the other hand, observations based upon 
the study of selected authors or types of literature have rarely 
escaped the peril of proving no more than partly true — of assuming 
accidental differences to be essential ones. 

Professor Wilson brings to his task a fine sense of proportion and 
a breadth of reading that encompasses sermons and scientific 
treatises as well as poetry and drama. In fact, the exceptional 
quality of his achievement in this book can be fully appreciated only 
by another student of the period — one who can recognize the 
masterly way in which he now levies upon all the specialized knowl- 
edge that the scholarly studies of the past twenty-five years have 
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contributed to our understanding of the age^, now calls upon his 
own catholic reading of the Elizabethans and Jacobeans, and finally 
synthesizes what he has gathered in a wise critical judgment. Each 
chapter^, as a result, is packed with succinct eomments which, fired 
bv keen insight and abundant learning, illuminate every topic dis- 
cussed. Tf familiar but faulty generalizations are either withered or 
remolded m the process, so much the better. 

The first chapter, as a caution to those who look for a sharp 
contrast bet wen the two periods, deals with the common inheritance 
of Elizabethans and Jaeobeans. Here the author emphasizes that 
neither in the tradition of learning nor in the tradition of Christian 
belief is there a break; in that ^^church-going and sermon-reading 
age Elizabethan and J acobean alike assumed a Christian universe 
under divine ordinance; the beliefs and moral values of the 
Christian religion are not challenged.’^ Yet, ^^tidy and settled as 
their universe may seem to us, there was room enough for wide- 
reaching speculation upon the nature and destiny of man. As with 
us, so with them, much if not most of this speculation w^as inherited 
from past ages.” (p. 15) 

The second chapter, ^^Elizabethan and Jacobean,” turns from 
insistence on the many links that bound both periods to tbeir past 
to examine the differences between the two generations as revealed 
in their literatures. Professor Wilson at once rejects, as so simple 
that it cannot be true,” the familiar contrast between the opti- 
mism ” of the Elizabethans and the pessimism ” of the Jaeobeans, 
suggesting that the theory of the pessimism” characterizing the 
reign of James is due to ^^-a too exclusive attention to Jacobean 
tragedy and the poetry of Donne.” After mentioning the im- 
portance of the printing press in bombarding England with an ever 
increasing barrage of ideas — ancient, medieval, and modern — ^he 
states : 

Eeaders whose knowledge of Elizabethan and Jacobean literature is con- 
fined to anthologies of poetry — ^the sonnet, the erotic poem, the pastoral, 
the secular lyric — ^may be surprised at the statement that the main pre- 
occupations of Elizabethans and Jaeobeans alike were with religion, the- 
ological controversy, and what may he called compendiously if loosely moral 
philosophy, yet it was so. What distinguishes the Jacobean age from the 
Elizabethan is its more exact, more searching, more detailed inquiry into 
moral and political questions and its interest in the analysis of the 
mysteries and perturbations of the human mind. (p. 20 ) 

As a corollary to this distinction, he adds : 

To the new age, so often sceptical, tentative, and self-conscious in its ex- 
ploration of hidden motives, a new style was necessary, a style that could 
express the mind as it was in movement, could record the thought at the 
moment it arose in the mind. (p. 26) 

Thus the elaborate figures of amplification of Elizabethan rhetoric, 
Ciceronian ^^copiousness” and the xoundness of the Ciceronian 
period made way for a new ideal of compression and of periods 


5 
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seeming to evolve spontaneously rather than according to a formu- 
lated plan. 

Employing these two touchstones as his principal guides, hut 
always remembering how tenaciously the old persists along with 
the new, Professor Wilson, in the four remaining chapters, ranges 
over the literature of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, considering, in turn, prose, poetry, the drama, and Shake- 
speare. Again and again he sums up, in a few words striking 
straight to the heart of the subject, matters upon which much 
critical ink has flowed. Here two illustrations must suffice. Eor 
the first we may take his warning that generalizations concerning 
the copiousness of Elizabethan prose writers overlook the im- 
portant fact that the rhetorical doctrine of decorum imposed the 
duty of suiting the style to the theme and the audience, and led to 
discrepancies in one and the same writer which we do not find in 
modern prose, even in letters.^^ (p. 48) The second is his comment 
upon the reasons for Bonnets sharp break, in the 1590^s, with the 
prevailing tradition of Elizabethan poetry: 

Trying to account for the break is no doubt as complicated an affair as 
trying to account for life. Many have mentioned the anti-Ciceronian move- 
ment of which I have spoken and the scepticism which sometimes accom- 
panied it ; or an early dialectical training among men of a ‘ suppressed 
and afflicted religion’; or that whetstone of wit, the society of young 
lawyers and men about town at the third university of the realm, the 
Inns of Court; incidentally, we must not forget to mention Donne himself 
and the reaction to be expected from a man of his temperament to a rhetoric 
too formalized, a lyric attitude too Petrarchan, (p. 56) 

Students in the future will turn to this little book for the most 
perceptive and judicious summing up of the varied characteristics 
of the literature written in England during the decades immediately 
before and after 1600. No critic has based his conclusions on a 
more diversified reading in Elizabethan and Jacobean writings, and 
none has so successfully avoided the temptation to oversimplify the 
complexity of his subject by pronouncing those neat generalizations 
which most critics find so seductive but which, on further analysis, 
usually prove to be deceptive half-truths. 

Francis E. Johnson 

Stanford XJmversity 


Jonathan Swift. A List of Critical Studies Published from 1895 
to IQJfO. By Loxjis A. Landa and James Edward Tobin. 
To which is added Remarhs on Some Swift Manuscri'pts in 
the United States. By Herbert Davis. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Science and Art Service, 1945. Pp, 62. $1.25. 

Eeaders of Swift will welcome this list of 573 books and articles 
on Swift and his times. It is divided into twelve sections, each 
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with alphabetical arrangement, on Bibliography, Biography (much 
the longest), General Criticism, Foreign Eepntation and Influence, 
and the various works of Swift. Book reviews are included, and 
while there are no critical comments, asterisks are prefixed to nearly 
a hundred items "'which effectively present the chief materials, 
problems, and interpretations of Swift scholarship in the last five 
decades (p. 3). Bracketed information is occasionally given to 
clarify items with general or ambiguous titles, and abundant cross- 
references are supplied. An index of names and subjects affords 
further aid in locating information. The pamphlet is prefaced by 
a shortened version of the admirable address on Swift manuscripts 
in the United States delivered by President Herbert Davis before 
the Grolier Club on Hovember 15, 1945. 

The words in the title are not to be taken literally. The com- 
pilers have wisely gone back before 1895 to include such items as 
Forster^s still valuable Life, Volume i, of 18 Y5 and the two impor- 
tant biographies published by Churton Collins and G. P. Moriarty 
in 1893. The items listed, moreover, deal not only with Swift but 
with his contemporaries (such as Arbuthnot and Pope) and with 
the political, social, economic, and religious background; hence it 
contains material of interest to anyone working in the early 
eighteenth century. Nor is this, stricily speaking, a list of critical 
studies, but rather a broad ingathering of all sorts of material in 
various languages (including Spamsh, Norwegian, and Hun- 
garian) : on a single page the reader will find such varied fare as 
Alice MeynelFs five-page essay on Mrs. Dingley, a novel based on 
SwifPs life (The Basilisk of St. James), Myrtle Eeed^s Love Afairs 
of Literary Men, an article from the American J ournal of Insanity 
of 1912 on " Manifestations of manic-depressive insanity in literary 
genius, and an article on Swift and Stella from the Kolnische 
Zeitung of 1939. 

The purpose of this little pamphlet seems indeed not so much to 
render serious service to the student of Swift (who presumably 
has the OBEL and the annual volumes of the MHRA at hand) as 
to display the variety of material which has appeared on Swift 
during the past half-century. (The making of bibliographies has 
been singled out recently by Professor Henri Peyre as the first of 
the seven deadly sins of the modern scholar.) The compilers believe 
that "" the aura of theatricalism which long invested Swift ” has 
now been removed (p. 3), but a perusal of the material offered in 
this bibliography may well cause doubts. There has, on the other 
hand, been much sound scholarship on Swift, particularly during 
the past fifteen years, which is indispensable to the student. The 
bibliography by Harold Williams in the CBEL carries the record 
to 1938; a supplement to 1945, with the same chronological 
arrangement, would be valuable. There is a certain antiquarian 
interest in seeing everything that has been written on a subject 
over a period of years ; a critical bibliography, on the other hand. 
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will lighten the task of students by presenting the indispensable 
works of scholarship — ^the editions, biographies, and critical studies 
which supersede earlier works. Swift^s works and especially his 
biography have attracted all sorts of curiosity seekers, even in the 
twentieth century; those who are learned in Swift and his times 
will do well to separate, for the uninitiated, the essential from the 
unimportant. 

Errors are comparatively few. In No. 278 there is a serious mis- 
spelling of Eabener^s name; Paguet^s articles (No. 280) appeared 
in the BOC, viii^, (1900), 454-62, 385-94; the article (No. 334) 
by P. 6 [rant] should be dated 1896, not 1898; No. 494: ^^Palaes- 
tra is not a journal but a series of scholarly studies. Ernst Eiihl^s 
Qrobianus in England appeared as No. 38 in this series (Berlin: 
Mayer & Muller, 1904). 

Since the present pamphlet appears to aim at completeness, the 
following items should be included : 


Aitken, George A. ‘‘Swift’s Ckurch Pamphlets,” Athenaeum, December 
17, 1898, p. 867. 

Evans, Frederick H. “Gulliver’s Travels,” Athenaeum, February 26, 
1898, p.279. 

Ilwof, Franz. “ Volkstumliches aus Jonathan Swift,” Zeitsohrift dee 
Vereins fur Volkshunde, xi (1901), 463-64. 

Lavers-Smith, H, “Swift’s Political Tracts,” Athenaeum, November 8, 
1902, pp. 619-20. 

Horn, Wilhelm. “Der Kirchenschlaf bei Swift und Hogarth,” Arohiu, 
oxxxvn (1918), 68-70. 

Swift. Selections, edited with an introduction by Hardin Craig. New 
York: Scribner, 1924. 

Kaleigh, Walter. “ The Battle of the Books,” in Some Authors: a Collec- 
tion of Literary Essays {1896-1916) , Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 

Swift. Selections, edited by W. T. Williams and G. H. Vallin. London : 
Methuen, 1928. 

Barbeau, A. Swift. (“Les Cent Chefs-d’oeuvre strangers.”) Paris: La 
Renaissance du Livre, 1928. 

Swift. Selections, edited by Wilfrid J. Halliday. London; Macmillan, 
1929. 

Pons, fimile. “ Les Langues imaginaires dans le voyage utopique,” RLO, 
X (1930), 689-607; XI (1931), 185-218. 

Jolliffe, Harold R. “Bentley versus Horace,” PQ, xvi (1937), 278-86. 

Staerk, Willy. “ Stoffgeschichtliches,” Anglia, isn (1938), 356-61 
(“Zur Geschichte des Gulliver-Motivs ” ) . 

Zickgraf, G. donatham Swifts Stilforderungen und Stil. Diss. Marburg, 
1940, 


University of Chicago 


Donaio) F. Bond 


Major American Writers, Eevised and Enlarged Edition. Edited 
by Howabd Mumfoed Jones and Eenbst E. Iieist, ITew 
York : Hareourt Brace, 1945. Pp. zxii + 1828. $4.60. 

THs nev edition of Major American Writers has been designed to 
stay strictly within the limits indicated by the title. As Professors 
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Jones and Leisy well point out, introductory American literature 
courses have recently tended too much towards omnium gatherum 
surveys and have as a result often merely confused students. Hence 
the editors have omitted seventeenth-century writers entirely and 
anthologized only distinctly major figures of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and typical figures of the twentieth. 

For the most part the plan is admirable. However, one would 
like to see some typical representatives of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; for beginning a survey of American literature without some 
account of the seventeenth century is truly beginning in the midst 
of things. One cannot take exception to the selection of major 
figures in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But one objects 
to the editors^ practice (made explicit in the introduction) of 
selecting and arranging recent materials primarily to point up the 
thesis of Mr. MacLeish^s " Irresponsibles essay; this is working 
the standard of typicality a little too hard. Still, most anthologies 
of this sort seem to break down with the twentieth century. 

Specific editorial treatment of the figures whose work is included 
is much better than ordinary. There is a twenty-six page general 
introduction, emphasizing cultural and intellectual backgrounds. 
Novelists are represented, whenever possible, by short pieces. 
Selections from each writer are preceded by a chronology and brief 
general headnote, with separate headnotes for each piece; ex- 
planatory footnotes are plentiful. Bibliographies of individual 
figures are brief; unfortunately purely critical materials are some- 
what neglected. Most unfortunately, the publishers, in the rush 
to reissue the volume in time to reach the current bull market, 
have been obliged to print it with skimpy margins and on a slick, 
semi-opaque paper that will not take iri:; hence notation becomes 
a nasty problem. Even so, current trends being what they are, 
it is very pleasant to see an anthology and not a picture-book 

Boy Haevey Peaece 

XJnwersity of California, Berkeley 


The Art of Newman's Apologia, By Waltee E. Houghton. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (Published for Wellesley 
College), 1945. Pp. ix-fll6. $2.50. 

Here is one of the finest analyses of Newman^s methods as a 
writer in all Newman literature, which is voluminous. The author 
avoids the bias of the Catholic and the anti-Catholic, and seeks 
merely to reveal the psychological and rhetorical devices by means 
of which Newman produced an autobiography which is at once a 
masterpiece of self -revelation and a feat of reticence. In Part I 
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we read of Newman^s equipment : his theories of psychology 
(^^the whole man moves, and should therefore be judged as a 
whole); his theories of biography (only “^^the real, hidden but 
human life, the interior interested him) ; his powers of memory 
and introspection and analysis (Newman was always vividly self- 
conscious,^^ gifted in the art of introspective analysis, and conscious 
of anxieties and deliverances, which are, as the author points out, 
the real subject of the Apologia), The very occasion of the book 
was part of Newman^s equipment there already lay in 
Newman^s mind a series of long-standing, though dormant and 
unrelated, thoughts and attitudes which were capable potentially 
of combining for action, let the right stimulus occur (p. 7). 
Part II is devoted to " Method and Slyle — ^to Newman^s analytical 
method in action; to a close and highly illuminating study of his 
style, including syntax, metaphor, imagery, diction, rhythm, 
dramatic structure; and ‘‘the motive of apology and its influence 
on [his] style/^ Here the great danger for the author was a dry 
and sterile summing up of verb-usages, repetitions of imagery, and 
other age-old academic tricks of analysis. But I know of no more 
absorbing discussion of the mechanics and dynamics of literary style 
in action than Mr. Houghton^s pages on Newman^s syntax (pp. 
dO-63), or his discussion of Newman^s metaphors and imagery 
(pp. 53-57). The author applies to Newman^s prose the kind of 
minute but highly imaginative exploration which Mr. Cleanth 
Brooks so effectively applies to poems. The result is a glimpse 
into Newman^s mind which is, to say the least, memorable. The 
book ends with Part ill, Evaluation,^^ which deals with the diffi- 
culties and limitations involved in any study of the Apologia, and 
which asks and answers two questions : Did Newman tell the truth? 
and How good is Newman^s self-analysis? To the first question, 
the answer is: Yes, but the truth is shaded a little, for Newman 
was not quite so modest or fair-minded as he painted himself 
(p. 97). Although Newman exposed all of his emotional drives, 
he laid major emphasis upon logical arguments and thus gave an 
impression of himself which is not strictly true. . . Yet the emo- 
tional factors are clearly portrayed, and the picture we do get from 
the Apologia is not, I think, very much out of focus ” (pp, 97, 106) . 
To the second question, the answer is that as an analysis of motive, 
the Apologia is not very successful (p. Ill), Newman displays 
the numerous influences which explain what happened within him, 
hut while everything seems ready for synthesis, the synthesis is 
never really made. ^^The Apologia simply does not disclose a 
^hidden life in its acting and its processes (p. 108). Yet even 
though the motivation remains obscure, somehow in the Apologia 
“ the man himself is vividly and sharply revealed . . , Why he did 
this or that may be doubtful, and often is, but we never doubt that 
this man would have acted in precisely that way (pp. 110, 112). 
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merit is uniformly high . — surprisingly high when compared, for 
example, with the patriotic ballads and broadsides of the Duke of 
Marlborough^s time. Several of them are signed by writers of 
distinction, including among others Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, 
William Wilberforce, W. T. Fitzgerald (Byron's ''hoarse Fitz- 
gerald"), Hannah More, and George Colman the Younger. Three 
consist wholly or in large part of patriotic quotations from Shake- 
speare, Massinger, and Nicholas Eowe. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the English attitude toward Napoleon 
in the crucial year 1803. Since it is a book that many scholars will 
want to consult rather than read straight through, it is regrettable 
that it lacks an index. 

Cykus L. Day 

The TJmversity of Delaware 


About the Round Table, By Makg-aret E. Scherer. New York: 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1945. 80 pp. $2.00. From the 
days of Nennius down through those of Tennyson, Masefield, and 
Eobinson to the present, men have had their own very individual 
conceptions of Arthur and his various knights. About the Round 
Table surveys the artistic treatment of these figures from the 
earlier Mid^e Ages to the twentieth century and presents the 
material precisely as it should be offered to the average intelligent 
reader: by a wealth of illustration accompanied by running com- 
mentary. There are eighty-one reproductions altogether, of which 
thirteen are full-page. Since a number of these are from manu- 
scripts, it is regrettable that at least a few could not have been 
reproduced in color; aside from viewing the originals, it is only in 
this way that any adequate notion of medieval Slumination can be 
conveyed. 

Something of the subject matter of this octavo brochure is sug- 
gested by the following (p. 6) : " Medieval pictures of Arthur and 
his Knights are found most frequently in illuminated manuscripts, 
but they also appear in wall paintings, sculpture, tapestries, carved 
ivory caskets and mirror cases, enameled vessels, and stained glass." 
After a six-page introduction on the growth of the Arthurian 
legends and their treatment through the centuries, this material is 
considered with admirable succinctness under the following head- 
ings: Castles Painted with Arthurian Scenes, King Arthur and his 
Court, Tristan and Iseult, Lancelot and Guenevere, and The Holy 
Grail, A briefly amotated bibliography of forty-nine items com- 
pletes this delightful cicerone, whose reasonable price makes it 
possible for every "povre scoler" to have it "at his beddes heed." 

THOMAS A. KIRRY 


Louisiana State University 
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LES EEPEESENTATIONS BILIXGUES A LHOTEL DE 
BOUEGOGNE EN 1612^ 

Au debut de Bannee 1612, une troupe de comediens italiens sous 
la direction de Jehan Paul Alfieri, chevalier de FEmpereur, vint a 
Paris. Cette compagnie, dont Compardon et Baschet^ ignoraient 
Fexistence a 4te signalee pour la premiere fois par M. Fransen ^ 
qui a decouvert un bail de FHStel de Bourgogne oil figure ee chei 
italien ; toutef ois de plus amples details lui ont lait def aut. Comnie 
cette troupe forma le dessein de donner des representations dans la 
salle de la rue Mauconseil, des son arrivee a Paris, elle n^eut done 
rien de mieux a faire que de s’adresser directement aux Confreres de 
la Passion. Malheureusement ceux-ci ne purent guere satisfaire k 
leur d4sir, la grande salle de theatre 4tant louee jusqu^au jour de 
careme-prenant a Valleran le Conte et sa troupe.^ L^unique solu- 
tion pour les Italiens serait de jouer dans une autre salle a Paris 
apres avoir obtenu Fautorisation des Maitres et Gouverneurs de 
FHotel de Bourgogne. 

L^apparition de ces acteurs italiens dans la capitale jette la con- 
sternation dans la compagnie de Valleran le Conte: la situation de 
cette derniere 4tait deja desesperee. Au cours des six ans qui 
venaient de s^eeouler, ils avaient essaye de gagner la sympathie du 
public pour les pieces du the§,tre nouveau de leur poete a gages, 

^ Les documents ayant servi de base k cette etude ont ete trouves par 
nous aux Archives Nationales de Pans et seront reproduits integralement 
dans notre Vte WAlexandre Eardy, pohte du roi, qui sera editee par 
^American Philosophical Society. 

® Les comediens du roi de la troupe 'btaUenne, Paris 1880; Les comSdiens 
italiens d la cour de FranoOf Paris 1882. 

Documents in^dits,” Revue d’Histoire litUraire de la France, 1927, p. 

325. 

^Zd., p. 352. 
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Alexandre Hardy : tragedies, tragi-comedies, comedies ® et pastorales 
qui ayaient en tant de sncces en province. Mais tons ces efforts de- 
meurerent infructuenx. Nos com6diens continnent a joner devant 
des salles desertes. Valleran le Conte Intte avec tenacite centre tant 
d^infortnne; par des associations sans cesse renonvelees il a reuni 
les meillenrs com4diens de son temps,® il n^a pas menage les 
depenses consacrees aux costumes et aux decors; et son poete dont 
la fecondite creatrice ne ralentissait jamais a fourni a la troupe un 
repertoire d^une diversity m^galee. Tant d^energie ne servit de 
rien; la plupart des Parisiens temoignerent leur indifference en 
delaissant la salle de tMatre. Bvidemment les suites de ce 
deplorable etat de choses ne manquerent pas de se faire ressentir. 
Valleran le Conte est crible de dettes; les acteurs de la troupe g^nes 
par les maigres recettes ne savent comment joindre les deux bouts ; 
les creanciers poursuivent la compagnie et son chef, la mine est 
proche. En outre, les voila menaces par la concurrence des 
com^diens italiens ; les scenarios de la Commedia alPimproviso 
detourneront sans doute de PHdtel de Bourgogne les rares Parisiens 
qui le frequentent. 

Ces cireonstances particulierement penibles amen^rent Valleran 
le Conte k se mettre en rapport avec Alfieri, le chef de la troupe 
italienne. Le directeur des Com^diens du Eoi a Pmtention d^eviter 
a tout prix Pinstallation de ses rivaux etrangers dans une autre salle. 

Ce n^etait pas la premiere fois que Valleran le Conte faisait appel 
aux Italiens. Un ev4nement k peu pres semblable s’etait deja 
produit douze ans plus t6t, en 1600, lorsqu'avaient 6chou4 les 
premieres tentatives faites, dans la capitale, afln d^obtenir Tappro- 
bation du public pour les po^mes d' Alexandre Hardy. A ce 
moment-la une troupe de comediens italiens, inconnue jusqu’alors, 
arriva inopinement a Paris. Elle etait sous la direction de Eicci et 
Saullo Donati. Ceux-ei d^ne part, et Valleran le Conte et son 
compagnon Savinien Bony d'autre part, signerent Tacte d'associa- 
tion du 25 fevrier 1600.'^ Dans la representation des pieces italien- 
nes ces deux acteurs frangais tinrent des roles. Ils toucherent deux 
parts et demie des benMces, tandis que les Italiens obtinrent six 

® Voir notre "Vie Alexandre S curdy. 

® HQ'ous avons eu la clianee d'exhumer six actes dissociation de Valleran 
le Conte. 

Arckives Kationales, Fonds xv, 9. 
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parts. M. Agne Beijer, en ^tudiant les gravures du Becueil de 
Fossard, avait dej^ suppose, en 1928, que les Italiens s’etaient 
associes a des farceurs frangais.® Cette these manqnait de preuves. 
Nous savons que c^est un fait avere maintenant. Cette premiere 
collaboration de Valleran le Conte avec les Italiens a problablemeiit 
facility les pourparlers avec Alfieri. 

Cette fois-ci Valleran ne propose pas an chef etranger de Joner 
ensemble dans les memes pieces; il desire combiner les representa- 
tions des deux troupes a rH6tel de Bourgogne. La troupe frangaise 
et la compagnie italienne donneront ehacune leur propre pitee a la 
m^me representation ; les Italiens n^auront pas a contribuer au paie- 
ment du loyer de PHotel de Bourgogne ; celui-ci reste entierement 
a la charge de Valleran le Conte et ses comediens conformement au 
bail passe avec les Confreres ; les sommes recueillies k Pentree seront 
glissees dans une caissette soigneusement fermee et le partage de la 
recette entre les deux troupes se fera, par portions egales, apres 
chaque representation. Alfieri accepte ce projet allechant. C^est 
ainsi que Paris eut Pavantage de jouir de representations bilingues, 
se composant d’une trag^die, d^une tragi-comedie ou d^une pastorale 
d^ Alexandre Hardy suivie imm4diatement d’une comedie italienne. 

Cette nouveautd fut, d^s le premier instant, au goilt du public et 
la recette parut assez importante au ddbut. Ce dernier fait peut se 
deduire aisement de la fagon d^agir des Confr<&res de la Passion. 
Valleran le Conte, eomme nous le savons, avait pris a sa charge le 
paiement du loyer de PHotel de Bourgogne, mais il avait omis, le 
31 janvier 1612, de s^acquitter des dernii^res cent cinquante livres 
tournois. Les Confreres, qui etaient passes maltres dans Part de 
forcer les com6diens au paiement, desiraient ardemment s’emparer 
de la f ameuse boite ” eontenant les deniers provenant d^une repre- 
sentation bilingue. Une forte somme devait certainement s’y^ 
trouver. Les Mattres et Gouverneurs de PHbtel de Bourgogne 
obtiennent que M® Pierre Jacquet, commissaire et examinateur au 
Ch§,telet, prooede k la saisie de la boite dedans laquelle y a quel- 
ques deniers provenuz des jeulx qui furent representez aud. Hostel 
de Bourgogne le jour de dimanche dernier par lesd. Alfieri, le 
Conte, Husson et autres.^^ ® Il ressort du texte de cette minute que 
les Italiens et les Prangais ont joud ce mSme dimanche. Cependant 

20 . 

® Arcliives Nationales, Fonds SV, 22. 
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les Confreres n^osent pas onvrir la caissette sans autorisation pre- 
amble. C"est que son contenn n^ppartient pas nniqnement a 
Valleran le Conte, lenr d^bitenr, mais anssi anx Italiens qni ne lenr 
sont redevables de rien. Par Facte de consentement dn 14 fevrier 
1612 Jehan Paul Alfieri en son nom qne pour cenlx de sa com- 
paign4e, comediens italiens, et Valleran le Conte et Claude Hnsson, 
tant en lenrs noms que pour leurs compagnons aussi com^diens,^' 
donnent le droit aux Coiireres d^ouvrir la caissette. Les deniers 
qni se trouveront dedans lad. bouette soient baillez et dellivrez ausd. 
Maitres et gouYerneurs de FHostel de Bourgogne sur et tant moings 
de ce qui lenr est deub par lesd. le Conte et consorts k cause du lieu 
de la salle dud. Hostel de Bourgongne.^^ 

Alfieri et ses comediens out acquiesce, il est vrai, a Fouverture de 
la caissette, mais leses dans leurs inter^ts par les Confreres qui les 
privent de la sorte de revenue ce dimanche-la ils cherchent a se 
mettre a Fabri de mecomptes semblables. Ils exigent des Confreres 
de leur assurer quails ne toucheront plus a leur part de la recette. 
Aussi la clause suivante est-elle ins6ree dans cet aete de consente- 
ment: les Maitres et Gouvemeurs de FH6tel de Bourgogne ^^ont 
promis doresnavant ne faire saisir ny accepter les deniers qui ap- 
partiendront and. Alfieri et sa compaignee provenant desd. jeulz en 
quelque sorte que ce soict.^^ 

D^utres faits ^tablissent le sucofes qu^urent au commencement 
les representations bilingues dans Funique grande salle de the§,tre 
de Paris. Le 14 fevrier 1612, le mSme jour done ofi les Italiens 
autorisent les Confreres a s^emparer des deniers contenus dans la 
caissette, les comediens de la Commedia alF Improviso et leurs 
camarades frangais signent un acte d^ssociation.^^ Alfieri agit 
au nom de sa compagnie; les comediens frangais par centre sont 
tons presents lors de cet 6venement memorable ; nous comptons parmi 
eux Valleran le Conte, Claude Husson, sieur de Longueval, Nicolas 
Gasteau, damoiselle Rachel Trepeau, Guillaume Desforges, Savinien 
Bony et Jacques Mabille. Les deux troupes smssocient pour jouer 
et representer ensemblement ou separement toutes sortes de com- 
medies, tragecommedies, pastor alles et autres jeulx qiFilz adviser ont 
bon estre aud. Hostel de Bourgogne k la charge que les deniers qui 
proviendront de la repr4sentation desd. jeulz apres les fraiz au 

ArcMves Rationales, Fonds xv, 22, 
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prealable desduictz et rabattuz sexont prins et partagez par e-ulx 
assavoir par led. Alfleri tant pour Iny que cenlx de sa compaignee 
la moytie et par le Conte et ses consortz Tautre inoyti4/^ Les 
comediens italiens^, ayant appris qne plnsienrs creanciers pourchas- 
saient Valleran le Conte, se preserTent d^eventnels dommages en 
f aisant stipuler dans Facte d^association qne sy apres anlciui des 
creantiers desd. le Conte et ses censors faisoient saisir et arrester 
les deniers provenant desd. jeulz en ce eas cellni snr leqnel led. saisie 
et arrest anra este faict sera tenn paier les fraiz d^icellni et antres 
conseqnence et en acqnitter et garantir les antres de lad. 
compaignee.^^ 

La date d^expiration dn bail de FHdtel de Bonrgogne, contracts 
par Valleran le Conte, se sitne an jonr de car^me-prenant 1612. 
Les denx tronpes tenant a continner lenrs representations, Valleran 
le Conte et Jehan Paul Alfieri passent nn nonveau bail le 9 mars, 
qni lenr donne le droit de joner dans le salle de la me Manconseil 
No. 16, dn 8 mars an samedi, veille dn dimanche de la Passion 
1612 .=^^ 

Tontes ces repr4sentations bilingnes finirent sans donte par 4tre 
trop nombrenses ponr le pnblic parisien. La cnriosite des specta- 
tenrs d’abord 4veill4e par la nonveante dn donble spectacle finit par 
s^affaiblir. M4me les conaedies italiennes n^a?aient pn 4 la longne 
attirer les Parisiens de Fepoqne anx representations des poemes 
dramatiqnes de Hardy. Les spectatenrs prefererent de beanconp 
voir le ventre prodigienx de Gros-Gnillanme snr la scene de FHotel 
de Bonrgogne. On assistait de moins en moms an genre de spectacle 
de Valleran le Conte, et finalement les denx tronpes jonaient devant 
nne salle vide. 

Alfieri et sa compagnie disparaissent sans donte encore avant la 
fin de la dnree dn bail de FHotel de Bonrgogne. II nons a ete im- 
possible de retronver lenr trace. Ponr la troupe des Comediens dn 
Eoi de Valleran le Conte qni avait fonrni avec tant d^enthonsiasme 
tons ses efforts ponr faire renssir les representations bilingnes, 
dernier moyen de saint imagine par lenr chef, la deception fnt trop 
grande. La mine dont elle etait menaeee depnis si longtemps 
devint inevitable. Les membres de la compagnie frangaise, apres 
avoir partage tontes les infortnnes de lenr directenr Valleran le 
Conte, se d4tonrn4rent de Ini. Ils avaient assez de lenr directenr 


Documents in^dits, p. 352. 
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obere de dettes, des pieces du theatre nouveau et de son poete- 
aeteur Alexandre Hardy. 

La troupe se dissocie; un seul membre, Jacques Mabille, reste 
Mele a Valleran le Conte. Peu de temps apr^s les autres se sont 
regroupes sous la conduite de Eobert Guerin. Ce que les tragedies, 
les tragi-eomedies, les comedies et les pastorales de Hardy, et 
m^me les representations bilingues n’ont pu realiser, les rudes farces 
faeetieuses de Gros-Guillaume, de Gaultier Garguille et de Turlupin 
Peffectuerent. La salle de PHdtel de Bourgogne fut bond4e de 
spectateurs pouffant de rire. 

Valleran le Conte et Alexandre Hardy n’en furent pas temoins, 
ils avaient quitte Paris, ainsi que les comediens italiens. 

S. Wilma Heieukauf-Holsboeh 

Yiroflay, S,-et-0, 


SOME NEGLECTED SOUECES OF ADMIBATIO 

The commonly accepted explanation of how the arousing of 
admimtio came to be one of the important offices of the poet is that 
Minturno, in 1559, first added admiratio to teaching, moving, and 
delighting, ^ and that Scaliger,^ in 1561, confirmed this addition. 

Spingarn ® and Gregory Smith ^ have led us to believe that Min- 
turno applied admmiio to poetry in general and that the particular 
application of admiration to the function of tragedy came with the 
French critics of the seventeenth century, such as Corneille, 
Boileau, and Saint-fivremond. Professor Gillet, in fact, has stated 
that Corneille was the first to add admiratio to the tragic catharsis.® 

Although I formerly accepted this explanation, I have long sus- 

^ Minturno, De Poeta (Venice, 1559), p. 106: Illud autem ne te prae- 
tereat uelim, sic poetis esse dicendum, ut sine doceant, siue oblectent, siue 
moiieant, baec singula statim admiratio legentis, audientisue consequatur. 

® Poet ices 3. 97 : Tbe play is not acted solely to strike the spectator 
with admiration or consternation . . . hut should also teach, move, and 
please,” (Padelford’s translation ) 

History of Literary Gritidsm in the Renaissance (New York, 1912), 
pp. 52-53. 

^ BUisalethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), I, 392-393. 

® J. E. Gillet, "A Note on the Tragic ‘ Admiratio,^ ” in MLR, xm (1918) , 
236. 
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pected that there was more to the problem than Minturno and fol- 
lowers. Upon better acquaintance with Mintnrno^s De Poeta I came 
to doubt that the author ever introduced an original conception in 
literary criticism. It is doubtless true that Minturno was influ- 
ential. It IS true that Minturno did maintain that all good poetry, 
even lyric poetry/ should arouse admiration in the reader and 
listener. Moreover, although this fact has seldom been recognized, 
Minturno connected admiration, not only with teaching, delighting, 
and moving, but specifically with pity and fear as well. The 
tragic poet, according to Minturno, arouses admiration as he moves 
either terror or pity."^ But Minturno, if he was following his normal 
practice, was probably echoing other critics both ancient and con- 
temporary. If one looked long enough, he doubtless would find 
earlier, and better, sources for the admiratio of the Eenaissance. 

The most important classical basis for the sixteenth-century 
admiratio was Aristotle^s term to Bavp^uarovy the marvelous,^’ 
usually translated into Latin as admirabile or admiratio. Bywater’s 
version of Poetics 25. 14:60®'11-18 runs as follows : 

The marvelous is certainly required in Tragedy. The Epic, however, 
affords more opening for the improbable, the chief factor in the marvelous, 
because in it the agents are not visibly before one. The scene of the pursuit 
of Hector would be ridiculous on the stage — ^the Greeks halting instead of 
pursuing him, and Achilles shaking his head to stop them; but in the 
poem the absurdity is overlooked. The marvelous, however, is a cause of 
pleasure, as is shown by the fact that we all tell a story with, additions, in 
the belief that we are doing our hearers a pleasure. 

Aristotle also suggested a connection between admiratio and the 
pity and fear of tragedy : 

Tragedy, however, is an imitation not only of a complete action, but also 
of incidents arousing pity and fear. Such incidents have the very greatest 
effect on the mind when they occur unexpectedly and at the same time in 
consequence of one another; there is more of the marvelous in them then 
than if they happened of themselves or by mere chance. 

{Poetics 9. 1452«1*6) 


Op. cit.f p. 382. 

^ Op. cit,y p. 179: et permouet uehementer, cum exeitat admirationem, 
siue in terrorem, siue in commiserationem, siue in utrumque adducit. €f. 
p. 180: Verum enim eiusmodi hoc rerum genus esse plane intelliget, qui 
huius poetae munus esse animaduertet, in admirationem adducere andi- 
torem. Admiranda uero esse, quae uel afferimt miserationem, uel terrorem 
incutiunt. 
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Minturno’s teach, delight, and move,^^ which he coupled with 
admiration, suggests a rhetorical influence; the phrase points to 
Cicero as well as to Horace. Since rhetoric was still dominant in 
literary criticism during the sixteenth century, it would be sur- 
prising had rhetorical theory not contributed something to the 
establishment of admiratio as a proper function of poetry and as a 
proper accompaniment to pity and fear. 

If we turn to Eobortelli, whose great commentary on Aristotle^s 
Poetics appeared in 1548, eleven years before Minturno’s De Poeta, 
and who was a much sounder and more original thinker than Min- 
turno, we find important evidence that the Renaissance conception 
of admiratio was rhetorical as well as poetic. In his discussion of 
the marvelous in poetry Eobortelli referred to a passage in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric : 

Learning and admiring are as a rule pleasant; for admiring implies the 
desire to learn, so that what causes admiration {Oavfiaa-Top) is to be 
desired.® 

Madius (1550),^ who doubtless followed Eobortelli here, quoted the 
same passage in his commentary on the Poetics^ and Piccolomini 
(1575),^° who followed Madius, also referred to the Rhetoric, 
Madius added a parallel from Plato’s Theaetetus (155 D) : Men 
are moved to the study of wisdom by wonder.” In another section 
of his commentary (p. 164) Eobortelli sought confirmation from 
the Greek rhetorician Hermogenes, whose name at least was familiar 
to every schoolmaster in the Renaissance.^^ Eobortelli quoted a 
passage on admiration from Hermogenes’ essay, On the Means of 
Eorcefulness ” {IL€pl BeLvoryfro^ 36) : 

In Tragedy there is a blend of pity and admiration which may 

be perceived in tragedies themselves, but above all in Homer, who. Plato 
has said, is indeed the father and leader of Tragedy. We find, therefore, in 
exordiums the Homeric mingling of pity and admiration. 


1. 11. 21. Freeses translation. See Robortelli, In Idhrum AristoteUs 
de Arte Poeiica, BxpUcMiones (Florence, 1548), p. 283. 

° Madius and Lombardus, In AristoteUs lAbrum de Poetica Communes 
Explanationes (Venice, 1550), pp. 263-264. 

Annotationi . , , nel Libro della Poetica d’AHstotele (Venice, 1575), 
p. 387. 

Every teacher of rhetoric was at least familiar with Priscian’s trans- 
lation of Hermogenes’ Progymnasmata. 
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The Latin version in Sturni^s popular edition (1571) of Hermo- 
genes runs as follows: 

In Tragoedia coniunetio est doloris, et admirationis, quod est videre in 
ipsis Tragoedijs* sed in primis in versibus Homen, hunc enim, Plato dixit, 
patrem esse Tragoediae, et ducem. Inueniemus igitur in exordijs, Homeri- 
earum orationum mixtum dolorem cum admiratione.^^ 

Eleven years, then, before Minturno published, Kobortelli had 
anticipated both the union of admiration with the delight of poetry 
(and oratory) and the union of 'admiration with the pity and fear 
of tragedy. All things pitiful and terrible, then,^^ Eobortelli re- 
marked, are admirable, nor does pity or terror ever lack admira- 
tion/^ Again : All pity, terror, and admiration originates from 
a speech that expresses character/^ And again : Tragic actions 
are constructed from the pitiful, the fearful, and the marvelous (or 
admirable) 

Although Aristotle and Hermogenes were important rhetorical 
authorities in the sixteenth century, there was another classical 
rhetorician who was quite as important and much better knoTO, 
namely, Cicero. We might reasonably expect scholars and critics 
in the middle of the century to bring Cicero into the discussion of 
admiratio. And so they did, Thomas Cooper, for example, in his 
Thesaurus Linguae Romanae et Britannicae (London, 1565), drew 
most of his illustrations of admiratio from Cicero. Victorius, whose 
commentary on Aristotle^s Poetics was first published in 1560, re- 
ferred to the statements on admiratio in the first book of Aristotle^s 
Rhetoric and then quoted a passage from Cicero^s Partitiones 
Oratoriae (6. 22) as confirmation of Aristotle’s Oavjiouarov: 

An oration becomes agreeable when you say anything unexpected or un- 
heard of or novel; for whatever is wonderful {admirahile) brings delight.^® 


Hermogems ... de Ratione Tractandae Orauitatis Occultae Liber 
(Strassburg, 1571), p. 75. 

Omnia igitur coraiser abilia, et terribilia sunt etiam admirabilia, neque 
vnquam commiseratio, aut terror caret admiratione (op. c^^., p. 99). 

Omnis autem commiseratio, terror et admiratio, ex oratione morata 
proficiscitur {ihid.y'p. 165). 

ra (po^epd^ rb. eXeeij'ii, rck $avfia(rTbj ex quibus actiones tragicae consti- 
tuantur [ibid,, p. 164). Cf. ibid., p. 100. 

^®Cf. ibid., 9, 32; Le Oratore 1. 33. 152; Brutus 53. 198; Orator 57. 192. 
See Petri Victorii Gommentarit in Primum lAbrum Aristotelis de Arte 
Poetarum, Becunda Editio (Florence, 1573), p. 257- Victorius acknowl- 
edges a debt here to Robortelli. 
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Plato, Aristotle, Hermogenes, Cicero; of the leading classical 
authorities on rhetoric and poetic in the Eenaissance only Horace 
and Quintilian are missing. Obviously, I think, Minturno^s concep- 
tion of admiratio was merely the conventional one of his generation, 
a conception based upon Aristotle, with aid from Cicero, Plato, 
Hermogenes, and sixteenth-century interpreters of classical rhetoric 
and poetic. Certainly Eobortelli, for one, anticipated virtually 
every interpretation of admiratio that Minturno and his followers 
advanced. 

Maeviist T. Heeeice: 

University of Illinois 


THE EECEPTION OE EMILE VEEHABEEN IN GEEMANY, 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTEES OP STEPAN ZWEIG 

The efforts of Stefan Zweig to make the works of Smile Ver- 
haeren known in Germany and Austria are interestingly revealed in 
a collection of fifty-eight letters and postcards from Zw^'eig to 
Julius Bab, the German dramatic critic and author, in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University. The collection contains 
material from the years 1909 to 1924. 

Zweig became interested in the works of the Belgian poet at the 
early age of 17,^ and was just finishing his critical study, £Jmile 
Terhaeren (Leipzig 1910), at the time of the first letter in the 
collection, 9 August 1909. This first letter announces the themes 
which recur constantly: Zweig^s great admiration for Verhaeren, 
his efforts and those of his friends in Verhaeren^s behalf, and the 
indifference of the critics in general : 

Sehr verehrter lieber Herr Bab, ich kann Hinen gar nicbt sagen, wie sehr 
icb. Hineu fur Ibren guten Brief dankbar bin. Benn er kam in einer rechten 
Stunde. 

Seit Jabren ist mir das Werk Verbaerens bdcbster Besitz—bQcbste Pflicbt. 
Da icb fuble, dass Alles was ieb selbst schaffe, lange nocb nicbt auf jener 
HObe stebt, wo neben der kiinstleriscben Scbdnbeit auch irgend eine bobere 
Wirkung, eine moraliscbe sicb ergibt, babe icb erkannt, dass icb am besten 


^ Cp. Erinnerungen an Emile Terhaeren, Leipzig 1927, pp. 13 ff., a reprint 
of the privately printed edition referred to later in the letters j also Die 
Welt von Western (English translation: The World of Yesterday, New York 
1943), passim, for Zweig^s account of his relations with Verhaeren. 
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wirksam sein kann, wenn ick meine Krafte an dieses Weik lielfend wende. 
leli kabe das unvergleichliche Gluck, zu sehen, wie Verbaeren in den Jaliren, 
seit ich ihm zur Seite treten durfte, ungeahnt uber seine Moglickkeiten 
emporgewacbsen ist, habe das Beifen jenes Buckes ‘'La multiple Splendeur 
nahe erlebt, das mir das scbonste Buck unscrer Zeit, das bedeutendste 
lyriscke Werk seit Whitmans "Leaves of Grass” ersckeint. Die Breund- 
sckaft Verkaerens ist mir der kdckste Dank fur meine Bemukung geworden, 
sein Werk kangt mit meinem Wirken keute inniger zusammen als Sie es 
denken konnen. Und ick sage rukig, dass ick Alles, was an mir menscklick 
gut ist, seiner Nake, seinem auek personlick unvergleickbarem Beispiel 
danke. 

In dem Moment da Sie mir sckrieben legte ick letzte Hand an ein grosses 
Buck liber Verkaeren, das im Brtikling Branzdsisck und Deutsck ersckeinen 
soil. Ick will auck vom Verleger meine tibertragung zuruckkaufen, um sie 
gleickzeitig mit dieser Studie seiner Entwicklung und seiner neuen keroi- 
scken Weltanschauung vielfack verbessert und vergrbssert in gleickem 
Verlage ersckeinen zu lassen. Dieses Buck soil meine Propaganda, die 
biskei meist personlick war, erbffnen. Sie wissen nickt, wie sehr ick mutlos 
war, dass in Deutschland gerade die Besten der Kritik sckwiegen, schwiegen, 
sckwiegen! Kerr, Sie, Polgar, Wiegler, alle die dock die franzbsiscke 
Literatur kannten, nannten nie semen Kamen. Hatte nickt Ellen Key 
durck fortwakrende Mahnung das Buck zu sckreiben, Bilke durck gutigen 
Zuspruck, Dekmel durck seme Begeisterung mick verwegener gemackt, ick 
katte es me gesckrieben. Denn ein Trompetenstoss in cine Stille klingt zu 
grell. 

So mutlos war ick, dass ick das Angebot eines Tkeater-vertriebes in 
diesen Tagen zuruckwies. Erstlick glaube ick nickt an die Auffukrbarkeit 
wegen der lesbischen Scenen.^ Und dann- die Dramen Verkaerens sind von 
secundarer Bedeutung in seinem Werk. Und ick will ikn nickt zuerst von 
seiner angreifbaren Seite zeigen. Es ware mir leickt gewesen seinen 
Philippe n in einer ubertragung auffuhren zu lassen: aber die Kritik katte 
ikn durck den Vergleich mit Don Carlos erscklagen.® Ick warte lieber. 
Sein Bukm ist unausbleiblick, eine der grossen Gevnsskeiten meines Lebens. 
Dann wird es nock immer Zeit sein. Er selbst ist nie danack gierig gewesen 
und freut sick liber nickts sosekr als uber die Stimmen die aus Deutschland 
kommen. Ick will ikm Ikren Namen sogleick nennen, damit Sie von nun 
ab alle seine neuen Biicker erkalten, moglickst von ikm selbst. Wenn Sie 
" La multiple Splendeur ” nock nickt besitzen, will ick es auck versorgen. 

Ein anderes Drama Verkaerens “Le Clottre” das bedeutsamste kat 
Oppeln-Brownikowski soeben iibersetzt. Es ist selbstverstandlick auffuhrbar, 


®In E4lene de Sparte, of which the German translation by Zweig 
{Helenas Heimhehr) appeared in 1909. 

® In reviewing what is called the " deutscke Urauffukrung ” of Philipp II 
in Munich on 26 November 1912, one critic actually compared the play very 
favorably with Schiller’s tragedy. Cp. Die schone Literatur, 13 Jg., 1912, 
p. 452. 
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sogar ungemein wirksam und dock — er findet kein Theater. Reinhardt hat 
ilin im Stich gelassen und der Name Verhaeren gilt noch zu wenigen. Aber 
das wird sich andern. 

Vielen Dank nochmals. Sie wissen nun, warum ich mich Ihnen sosehr 
verpfiiehtet fuhle. Ihie Zustimmung bedeutet mir so viel — ^weil sie niir 
fehlte. Wenn nun Sie, der wie Keiner Lyrik zu werten wissen, zu denen 
sich zahlen, die Verhaeren als den GrSssten nennen, fuhle ich mich doppelt 
sicher. Wie schSn von Ihnen, uber das Literarische hinaus, sich direkt an 
mich zu wenden. Ich will es Ihnen nie vergessen. . . . 

(P. S., on the envelope) 

Seit zwei Jahren muhe ich mich eine Vortragstournde V[erhaeren]s zustande 
zu bringen. Wien hatte ich, Prag auch, Miinehen wahrscheinlich, Hamburg 
will Dehmel vorbereiten, aber Berlin? Und das durfte doch nicht fehlen! ^ 

As this letter shows, Zweig was not without support in his sponsor- 
ship of Verhaeren. Dehmel, Eilke, Stefan George, Hofmannsthal, 
Johannes Schlaf — one of the first in Germany to write about Ver- 
haeren ^ — are perhaps the best known among the appreciative 
German audience. Eilke early admired Verhaeren, knew him in 
Paris, and refers to him in his correspondence.® Ellen Key, who 
established the reputation of the young Eilke in Scandinavian 
coimtries, wrote an appreciative essay on Verhaeren.’’ 

Thus, with such support, it it not strange to find later critics and 
scholars regarding the reception of Verhaeren in Germany as al- 
most a universal, spontaneous movement. Frets, for example, in 
discussing the spread of Verhaeren^s works throughout Europe, 
points to Germany as the most receptive country, and cites many 
letters.^ Bithell, in remarking on Verhaeren^s popularity in Ger- 
many, says that he everywhere received one-thousand marks a 
lecture.^^ ® The present letters, however, reveal a somewhat truer 
picture of the facts and reflect great credit on the persistence of 
Zweig. 

* Only the portions of the letters referring to Verhaeren have been re- 
produced. Minor, obvious corrections have been made. 

^ ^mile VerJuberen, Berlin 1905. 

® Cp. Br. 24 Nov. 1905; 19 May 1906; 12 Dec. 1921 (wherein Rilke com- 
ments on his being engrossed in Les villes tentaculaires during his early 
days in Paris), et al. 

Cp. Beelen und Werke, Essays von Ellen Key, Berlin 1911, 63 ff. 

® Huberta Frets, VMiment germamque dans Vceuvre d^Emile Yerhaeren, 
Paris, 1935, pp. 6 ff. 

Jethro Bithell, Contemporary Belgian Literature^ London, 1915, p. 109. 
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Lieber Herr Bab, icb freue micb sebr, dass Verbaeren meinen Wunscli 
erfullt und Ibnen " La Multiple Splendeur ” gesandt liat. Icb. wusste Ibnen 
nieht besser zu danken, als Ibnen ein Bucb, das beste Bucb unserer Zeit 
vom Autor gegeben zu wissen — ^und Sie baben es verdient. An wie viele 
babe icb micb vergebens gewandt, sie m5cbten sicb einem so grossen Werk 
befreunden — ^imd Sie taten es so scbon, so jubelnd ganz obne Bitte. Icb 
will Ibnen einmal erzablen, wie wicbtig mir gerade in jenem Augenblick 
Ibre Zustimmung war. , . 

Another letter (undated) from November or December 1910 : 

Lieber Herr Bab, icb muss Ibnen wirklieb innig und aufricbtig dankbar 
sein. Nicbt nur, dass Sie in Bonn eingesprungen sind und V[erbaeren] 
einen Erfolg gewonnen baben, scbeinen Sie nocb durcb Ibren scbonen Eifer 
den Arger der klugen Leute auf sicb zu laden. Denn mir scbeint der 
Artikel Eloessers im Litt. Ecbo.^^ ein wenig Ibre Verbaeren-glossen zu 
visieren: docb was tuts? Eloesser ist einer von denen, die in dem Irrtum 
leben Lyrik sei identiscb mit dem Lied; und dass er gerade eine matte 
Stelle aus Verbaerens Versen berauskrabbelt ist ja seine Scbuld Icb 
glaube, die Opposition der gescbeiten Leute gebbrt zu jedem Erfolg wie 
die Donner zum Blitz (sonst war’s eben nur Wetter leucbten ) und es gibt 
eben kein neues Weltgefuhl, das den Weisen nicbt bedenklicb ware. Als ob 
es moglicb ware uberzeugungen zu sauseln und Religion zu lispeln. xiber- 
zeugung br audit Patbos, selbst Rbetorik. Aber Ibnen muss icb’s ja nicbt 
erklaren, Sie fulilen es ja besser wie jeder. 

Icb danke Ibnen aucb innig fur die guten Worte Tiber mein Bucb. Icb 
mag es selbst nicbt melir lesen und freue micb sebr dariiber von anderen zu 
bbren: icli rubre jetzt keinen Einger, um zu prufen ob der Scbwung, den 
icb gegeben babe, stark genug war, um das Interesse ins Rollen zu 
bringen. Es scbeint gelungen zu sein. 

Max Montor bat in Hamburg zwei Stucke unter grosser Begeisterung 
vorgelesen, das Deutsche Volkstheater in Wien plant das Kloster obenso 
Enapil (ein pracbtiger Menscb!) im Czecbiscben Nationaltbeater, Prof. 
R. M. Meyer kundigt mir einen Essay in Velbagen & Klassing an.^® Am 
meisten freue icb micb natiirlicb auf Ibren Essay nicbt minder Verbaeren, 
der Ibnen sebr dankbar ist und mir viele Grusse an Sie aufgetragen bat. 
Babr wird nacbstens Gedicbte oifentlicb vorlesen. . . . 

As late as 3 January 1912 there is the following: 

^^29 September 1909. 

^^Das Uterarische Echo, 13. Jg, m, 208, I Nov. 1910. Arthur Eloesser, 
in reviewing unfavorably tbe performance of das Kloster in Berlin, 23 
Sept. 1910, was critical of Verbaeren’s poetry in general. 

Die Schaubuhne, Nr. 40, 1910. 

Velhagen und Klassing Monatshefte, xxvi, 10, 
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. . . Verhaeren wird bestimmt nach Berlin kommen, leider aber nicbt als 
Vorleser, denn es bat sicb bisber — ^boren nnd staunen Sie! — ^kein Verein 
gefunden, der ibm 400 Mark fur einen Abend gewidmet hatte. leb fragte 
bei Cassirer an, der allerdings anbot, ibm den Saal und Beklame gratis zur 
Verfugung zu stellen, von einem Honorar aber nicbts wissen und Verbaeren 
das Risiko uberlassen wollte Icb kann nicbt umbin, das sebr seltsam zu 
finden und glaube, Sie sind da meiner Meinung. - . . 

And following this, on 21 February 1912 : 

. . . Icb muss meine Abreise vorbereiten, die micb nacb Hamburg zu Ver- 
baerens Vorlesung fubrt. In Berlin ist es bis zur Stunde nocb nicbt 
gelungen, einen Vortrag durcbzusetzen und so wird Verbaeren wabrscbein- 
lieb nuT als Privatmann nacb Berlin kommen. Er bat mir zwar die Absicbt 
ausgedriickt, mit mOghcbst wenig Menscben zusammenzukommen, aber Sie 
lieber Bab geboren ja nicbt zu den Menscben sondern zu den Freunden und 
icb werde alles tun, urn Sie recbtzeitig zu verstandigen. 

Zweig’s enthusiasm seems merely to have been strengthened by 
the critics’ adverse criticism and indifference, and, as he worked 
diligently on his book and translations, he welcomed the support of 
such men as Bab. And the letters chronicle the gradual success of 
their cause : 

. . . Wie frob bin icb, dass Sie schon aus den Andeutungen — denn mehr ist 
meine Nacbdicbtung in ibrer bescbrankten Form nicbt — scbon die OrSsse 
dieses Bicbters spuren; was wird Ibnen erst das Bucb “La multiple 
Splendeur ” sagen, dies scbbnste Versbucb seit undenklicber Zeit 1 1 Die 
Dramen Pbilipp II warden wobl erscbeinen, aucb die “ Morgenroten die 
Brandes ein wenig iiberscbatzt — vorerst aber die Lyrik in ibrer Oe- 
samtbeit. Dariiber werde icb Ibnen boffentlicb bald ein Definitives sagen 
konnen. . , 

27. Aug. 1909 

Sebr verebrter lieber Herr Bab, icb babe Ibnen nicbt nur meinen Dank zu 
sagen, sondern aucb meine Bewunderung. Denn es ist erstaunlicb, wie 
Sie, der Sie docb das Werk Verbaerens nur im Umriss kennen, das 
Wesentlicbe sicber und scbarf erfasst baben. IJnd dann das Tempo, der 
Ton — ^jenes Nicbtangstbaben vor der ubertreibung, das icb so sebr liebe, 
Weil es das einzig Frucbtbare ist. Wirklicb nur 

“quand nous nous admirons vraiment les uns les autres 
du fond mtoe de notre ardeur et notre foi ” 


Georg Brandes, “ ^Jmile Verbaeren als Dramatiker,” Die SchauhiiTine, 5 
April I 5 O 6 . 

=^®This letter is undated; probably August 1909. 

Ferveur” {La multiple Bpleitdeur). [sic] 
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nur dann, wenn wir nns Bewunderungen liingeben, konnten wir zti Aus- 
blicken gelangen. Ich scbatze seit langem die Art wie Sie — ^in Gegensatz zu 
den “Feineren” — ^Debmel lieben und bewundern (wiewobl Sie sicher so 
wie aucb leh seiner Mangel bewusst sind) und babe Ihnen oft im Stillen 
dafiir gedankt. Nun sind wir uns wieder begegnet und werden hoffentlicb 
getreu Scbulter an Scbulter bleiben. 

Icb hatte inzwiscben die Freude zu hdren, dass mein Verbaeren-Bucb 
so ziemlich sicber zuerst in Frankreieb erscbeint.’^'^ Die deutscbe Grenze 
zu uberbriicken war immer mein Ebrgeiz: emmal aber nicbt passiv zu 
wirken, als Empfangender, sondern als Gebender ist mir wirklicb Freude. 


27. Februar 1910 

Lieber Herr Bab, ist Ibr Bernard Shaw scbon erschienen ? Icb freue 

micb so sebr darauf ! Aucb meine Arbeit nabert sicb dem Ende : der Band 
uber Verbaeren und die Gedicbte sind scbon im Druck. von neuen Gedicbten 
finden Sie eine Probe im Blaubucb von diesmal, dem nachsten Zeitgeist 
und “ Sozialistischen Monatslieften ” Jetzt wacbst aucb iiber die Arbeit 
das Gefubl der Freude empor • icb war selten so innerhcb berubigt, so rein 
gestimmt gegenuber einem Werk. Und nun gebt es bald an eigene Versucbe 
zuruck. 

Fur Ibr Sbaw Bucb mocbte icb Ibnen eine Adresse in England geben, Mr. 
Jetbro Bitbell, der eine ausgezeiebnete Antbologie deutscber Lyrik gemacbt 
bat und Ibr Sbaw Bucb sicber unterstutzen wird 

P. S. Bei Keinbardt will jetzt Graf Kessler fur Verbaeren interveniren. 


( postcard . 4 March 1910) 

Lieber Herr Bab, icb freue micb sebr auf Ibren Sbaw. Mein Verbaeren ist 
leider sebr im Druck verzogert. Aber icb mocbte Sie bitten in einer Ange- 
legenbeit vielleicbt jetzt scbon tatig sein: Graf Kessler und Hofmannsthal 
sucben Eeinbardt zu bestimmen, die ‘^Helena” anlasslicb des Gastspiels 
der Weltausstellung in Brussel als Urpremiere zu spielen. Das bedeutet 
filr Eeinbardt einen triumpbalen Empfang, denn Verbaeren ist in Belgien 
was Ibsen und Bjdrnson fur Norwegen war. Vielleicbt kdnnen Sie im 
Eeinbardtkreise dafur [’] Propaganda macben, icb selbst rubre keine 
Hand, weil icb ein Eefus V[erbaeren]s nicbt dulde. 


^'^In a letter of 20 December 1909, Zweig mentions that bis book will 
probably sell five times as well in the French translation as in tbe German. 
Julius Bab, Bernard Shaw, Berlin, 1910. 

Bitbell later translated Zweig’s J^mile Verhaeren into English (London 
1914) and also HSlhne dh Sparie in The Plays of Smile Terhaeren, London, 
1916. 
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(25 March 1910) 

Lieber Herr Bab, seien Sie nicht b5se, dass ich Ihnen heute noch keine 
Zeile uber Ihren Shaw schreibe. Ich endige die Verhaerenausgabe una 
arbeite fieberhaft. Heute nur zwei Binge. 

Reinhardt will in Brussel zuerst die '' Helena ” spielen mit der Sorma 
I! ! Es ist noch nicht ganis sicker, aber Graf Kessler und Hofmannsthal 
haben es beinahe durchgesetzt. Konnen Sie irgendwie nachschieben dann 
tuen Sie es bitte. Es ware in Brussel ein gigantischer Erfolg. 

Und dann; ich habe hier mit einem Verein gesprochen, dem Akademischen 
Verein fiir Musik und Litteratur wegen eines Vortrags von Ihnen. Er ist 
bereit (fiir nachste Saison) aber er kann nicht viel zahlen, da er keine 
Entree nimmt, Wiirden Sie es mit 100 Mark tun? So viel hoffe ich he- 
rauszuschlagen. Aber es ware doch wichtig fiir eine Verbindung mit Wien. 

The performance of Verhaeren^s Le OloUre {Das Kloster) in 
Berlin on 23 September 1910 is mentioned briefly in several post- 
cards from Zweig to Bab in September and October without much 
enlightening comment. This was the performance which Eloesser 
reviewed unfavorably (ep. supra), and there is also an unfavorable 
review in Die schdne Liieratur, 11 Jg., Nr. 22. The critic of Buline 
und Welt (xiv Jg., p. 82) was more favorably disposed toward the 
play. Helene de Sparte {Helenas Heimhehr) had its German 
premiere in Stuttgart on 13 December 1910 and was coolly received 
by the critics.^^ 

In February 1912, Verhaeren came to Hamburg for a public 
reading: 

, , . Es ist nun ausgemacht, dass Verhaeren am 1. Marz in Hamburg liest, 
von anderen Stadten konnen Prag und Wien und Munchen als gesichert 
gelten, Leipzig und Berlin als wahrseheinlich. . . . 

Verhaeren wrote to his wife of his pleasure at the reception in 
Hamburg.^® 

Zweig^s letters from this period reflect a general satisfaction vsdth 
the progress of his efforts, and both he and Bab continued their 
lectures and articles on Verhaeren: 

®®The famous German actress, Agnes Sorma. No record of this per- 
formance appears in the lists of ReinhardPs productions. 

®^Cp. Buhne und Welt, xiv Jg., p. 354; Das lUemrische Boho, 13 Jg., 
vol. 8, 602, 

^*3 Letter of 24 August 1911. 

A Marthe Verhaeren, Paris, 1937; letter of 28 February 1912. Op. 
also letter of 21 February 1912, supra. 
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Lieber Herr Bab ! Icli babe mich schon gefreut, wie icb bios die Horrektur 
des Verbaerenanfsatzes in die Hand bekam nnd nm wieviel mebr, als ich 
jetzt den ersten Blick in die scbdne Arbeit tun durfte. Ich will Ihnen 
nocb ausfuhrlicher dafiir danken, als ieli es jetzt in aller Eile kann — icli 
lebe am Land und komme nur immer auf ein paar Stunden in der Wocbe 
herein — und grusse Sie nur beute viele Male und berzlicbst. Die Sacbe 
Verbaerens bat ubrigens gerade beute nocb die letzte unci scbon von mir 
lange berbeigesebnte Krdnung erbalten die unausbleibliche Bescbimpfung 
von Max Nordau, dem es gelungen ist, in Verbaeren einen Erotoman zu 
entdecken Eine Entdeckung ubrigens, die icb in Frankreicb publizieren 
will, wo sie nicbt wenig Heiterkeit erregen wird. . . . 

But Zweig held a more positive feeling of their success than this 
unfavorable attitude of a critic, and wrote to Bab shortly there- 
after, on 22 June 1912 : 

Icb muss Ihnen nocb, Lieber Herr Bab, nocbmals fur Ibren Verbaerenartikel 
danken, der nur bei dem zweiten ruhigeren Lesen nocb doppelt gut 
gefallen hat, eben w^eil er durcli seine kluge Einscbrankung und Begienzung 
zeigt, dass unsere Bewegung nicbt ein eiliger, blinder Rummel ist, sondern 
eine trotz aller aesthetiscben Wacbsamkeit frohe und sicbere Erkenntiiis. 
Ich weiss selbst, dass mein Buck vielfacb die inneren Einwande unterscbla- 
gen bat, die icb selber hatte und babe, aber icb glaube, es ist notwendig, in 
einem anderen Ton von jemandem zu sprechen, solange er nocb ganz un- 
bekannt ist und den Wider stand des Misstrauens gegeii sicb bat, wie 
beute, da fur Verbaeren so viel Bewunderung in Deutschland lebendig ist, 
dass eine Kritik ibm eher fdrderlicb als binderlich sein kann. Vergessen 
Sie nicbt ein Exemplar des Essays sobald er ersebemt iiach Caillou qui 
Bique (Belgien) zu scbicken. Sie senden Verbaeren damit sicber eine 
grosse Freude ins Haus. . . . 

The war put a sudden end to Zweig^s visit to Belgium in 1914,^^ 
and thereafter he heard from Yerhaeren only through inter- 
mediaries until Yerhaeren^s sudden death in November 1916. Of 
this Zweig wrote Bab on 2 January 1917 : 

. . . Sie mdgen denlcen wie scbwer mir dieser Verlust gewesen ist; nocb 
vor kurzem erbielt ich zlim ersten Mai im Kriege von Verbaeren durcb 
einen Scbweizer Uebermittler schriftlicben Gruss und Bekennung seiner 
ungebrocbenen Freundschaft.®® Icb selbst babe, wie Sie bemerkt baben 


^^Nordau’s review of H4lene de Bfarte, Neue Freie Prcsse, Wien, 11 June 
1912. 

2® Letter of 11 June 1912. 

®® The article appears in 'Neue Rundschau, 23 Jg., 1912, ii, 10-20. 

^“^Cp. Erinnerungen an Simile Yerhaeren, 84 ff. 

^ Charles Baudoin, Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics, New York 1924, 


2 
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werden, auch bei seinem Tode geschwiegen, wie bei alien anderen Anlassen : 
icii spreche niebt, solange ich nicht frei sprechen kann. . . . 

Later, however, from Ziirich on 20 Bebrnary 1918, Zweig wrote: 

. . . Ein kleines Buck von mir “ Er inner ungen an Verhaeren ” babe icb in 
100 Exemplar en fiir meine Ereunde in Wien drucken lassen. Es ist nicbt 
fiir den Handel bestimmt nur tiir die nacbsten Menscben und selbstver- 
standlicb Ihnen ein Exemplar zugedacbt. 

The collection of letters ends with a rather sad final comment 
on 17 May 1924: 

... In Frankreicb kiimmert sich niemand mebr urn Verhaeren und viel- 
leicbt wird er noeb einmal von Deutschland in seiner Weltstellung gezeigt 
werden, ganz wie damals. . . . 


These are the most important records of the Zweig- Verhaeren 
relationship in the correspondence. Bnt, as a conclusion, mention 
should be made of an excellent camera portrait of Verhaeren seated 
in his garden taken by Zweig and mailed as a postcard on 8 
September 1910. 

William B. Oechleh 

Harvard University 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT; SOME ALLUSIONS TO 
Sm EOBEET FILMBE’S WEITINGS IN 
TBI8TBAM SHANDY 

Although Walter Shandy’s “systems and opiniatry” seem 
peculiarly his own, they are based upon ideas hotly disputed in the 
lYth century and remembered well into the latter half of the ISth 
century. If Mr. Shandy forced every “ event in nature into an 
hypothesis, by which means never man crucified Truth at the rate 
he did,” ^ yet he built his hypotheses and crucified truth after the 
examples of such theorists as Sir Eobert Filmer. Mr. Shandy’s 
ideas may appear singular, but they are no more singular than the 

writes that he, in 1916, conveyed to Zweig Verhaeren’s fervent admiration. 
He may have been the intermediary referred to here. 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, ed. J. A. Work 
New York, 1940, Bk. 9, Ch. 32. ’ 
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principles of the absolute monarchists from -which they are derived. 
An examination of Filmer’s writings together with Lockers two 
treatises Of Oovernment,^ in which much of Filmer^s theorizing 
was preserved/ will make clearer some of the dialogue in certain 
episodes in Tristram Shandy and reveal elements in the novel 
hitherto insufficiently noticed. 

In the first chapters of Tristram Shandy, indeed, Walter Shandy 
is described as a Filmerian. Provoked into speculation by the 
question of Mrs. Shandy^s lying-in, he launched into a disquisition 
concerning civil right and the balance of power in the monarchical 
system of domestick government established in the first creation of 
things by God.^^ ^ 

2 Two Treatises of G-overnment, 1690. 

® Locke's work tended to keep Filmer's ideas before the public eye. By 
1760 there were found few to espouse the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings. After nearly half a century of mixed monarchy under the first two 
Georges rationalizations of the Stuart regime were no longer tenable, and 
those who had accepted Filmer and the patriarchal theory of monarchy 
eagerly were anxious to forget both the theorist and his theory. But 
their opponents would not allow them completely to forget Filmer’s Fatn- 
aroha. For Filmer's outmoded system was found to be useful as a means 
of ridicule and Kilmer's name became a convenient label with which to 
deride a political opponent. Filmer's name, then, continued to live, as the 
political caricature of the sixties shows See the Catalogue of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, Division i (Personal and Political 
Satires), Vol. 3, pt. 2, no. 3584, dated 1757; Vol. 4, nos. 4151, dated 17C6; 
4238, dated 1768; 4457, dated 1770. No. 4238 is in part explained by a 
reference to “an advertisement in ‘The Gentleman's Magazine,' 1764, p. 
638," from which the following is quoted: ‘‘List of Scotch books in the 
Press at Edinburgh, and speedily will he published {by subscription) on 
fine paper and beautiful type [price one guinea) a new Edition of Sir 
Bichard Filmer's book on Patriarchy, or. Treatise on Government; proving 
the jus divinum, passive obedience, and non-resistance; with annotations 
and illustrations. By Sir BULLFACE DOUBLEFEE, knt." Why Filmer 
is given the name “ Richard ” instead .of “ Robert " is not explained. 

* Bk. I, Ch. 18. Of. Filmer, Directions for Obedience to Govemours in 
Dangerous or Doubtful Times, which was bound with the Observations 
upon Aristotle's Politiques touching Forms of Government, 1652. In this 
pamphlet Filmer remarks “Originally the Supreme Power was in the 
Fatherhood; and the first Kings were Fathers of Families” (p. 153) ; 
“ ... in the Infancy of the World, the Paternal Government was Mon- 
archical . . . ." (p. 154); “The Right of Fatherly Government was or- 
dained by God . . . ." (p. 156), The page nos. and the quotations are 
from the edition of 1680, in which this pamphlet was bound with The Free- 
holders Grand Inquest, etc. 
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In this point [says Tristiam, Walter Shandy] was entirely of Sir Robert 
Filmer’s opinion, That the plans and institutions of the greatest monarchies 
in the eastern parts of the world, were, originally, all stolen from that 
admirable pattern and prototype of this household and paternal power; — 
which, for a century, he said, or more, had gradually been degenerating 
away into a mix’d government; — ^the form of which, however desirable in 
great combinations of the species, — ^was very troublesome in small ones, — 
and seldom produced anything, that he saw, but sorrow and confusion.® 

In Book 5, published December, 1761, some two years after Book 
1, Walter Shandy is again depicted as a disciple of Filmer, although 
Filmer^s name is not specifically mentioned. Walter Shandy’s sum- 
mary of the first thirty pages of the Tristra-paedia clearly suggests 
Filmer’s theories, despite the elder Shandy’s learned references to 
Hesiod and Politian, whom he gives by way of authorities. 

These thirty pages, we are told, make up an introductory pre- 
face” or a prefatory introduction” upon political or civil 
government.” That this introduction is not closely connected ” 
with the subject-matter of the Tristra-paedia Walter Shandy saw, 
and maintamed that he was insensibly led into it” from his 
reflection that the foundation ” of political or civil government ” 
was laid in the first conjunction betwixt male and female, for 
the procreation of the species. . . . ” ® 

Tbe original of society, continued my father, I’m satisfied is, what 
PoUtian tells us, i. e. merely conjugal; and nothing more than the getting 
together of one man and one woman; — ^to which (according to Hesiod) 
the philosopher adds a servant; — ^but supposing in the beginning there were 
no men servants born — ^he lays the foundation of it, in a man, — a woman — 
and a bull. — ^I believe ’tis an ox, quoth Yorick . . . 

This passage, touching as it does upon the patriarchal theory of 
society, suggests Filmer’s writings, and could easily have recalled 
to the contemporary reader of Tristram Shandy the fact that 

® Log. cit. Cf . Filmer’s remarks concerning Aristotle’s assertion that 
such were the antient Eastern Monarchies,” i, e., absolute monarchies, in 
Observations Concerning the Original of Government , p. 257 of the edn. of 
1679, which was bound with The Freeholders Grand Inquest. See also 
note (4) above. 

«Bk. 5, Ch. 31. 

Log. cit. Cf. Eilmer Patriarcha, or the Natural Power of Kings, 1680, 
pp. 35 and 37. See also the preface to his Observations upon AristotWs 
Politiques, 1679. 
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Walter Shandy had been first introduced as a Filmerian.^ Yet 
there does remain the possibility that Sterne at this point was 
ridiculing not a specific writer^ but the older political theorists in 
general. That it was of Filmer’s theories of monarchy that Sterne 
was thinking, however, the sequel shows conclusively. 

In this sequel Filmer’s interpretation of the Fifth Command- 
ment plays an important part. Corporal Trim, it will be remem- 
bered, looked upon the injunction Honour thy father and thy 
mother as enjoining a simple duty of gratitude. But in the 
patriarchal theory of monarchy the Fifth Commandment had been 
given a political meaning, for, according to Filmer, this command- 
ment especially confirmed the jurisdictional power, considered by 
Filmer to be the Fountain of Eegal Authority, by Ordination of 
God himself,^^ inherent in the parent over his child.® Filmer 
declared in the Patriarcha that ^^we find m the Decalogue, That 
the Law which enjoyns Obedience to Kings, is delivered in the 
terms of Honour iliy Father, as if all power were originally in the 
Father Again, in ^^The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed 
Monarchy, he said : 

Whereas many confess that Government only in the abstract is the 
ordinance of God, they are not able to prove any such in the Scripture, 
but only in the fatherly power, and therefore we find the Commandment 
that enjoyns obedience to superiours, given in the terms Honour thy Father: 
so that not only the Power and right of Government, but the form of 
the power of governing, and the person having that power, are all the 
ordinance of God: the first Father had not only simply power, but power 
Monarchical, as he was a Father, immediately from God.^^ 

This commandment, however, seemingly refers to father and mother 
as equal in status; and Filmer had to show that the woman is 
inferior to the man. He did so by argumg that ^^God at the 

®See note (5) above, also note (3) above. 

® See Ned Ward, The Whigs Unmasked, being the Secret History of the 
Galfs-Head Club, London, 1713, p. 175, where a "^Modern Whig" is 
satirised as follows: 

‘‘Ask him his religion, and his Answer is, it is older than the Ten 
Commandments; but ... he cannot make up the Number for the Soul of 
him, since the fifth must needs slip him, because it enjoins Obedience to his 
Superiors,” 

P. 23. Cited in Locke, op. cit,, Bk. 1, sect. 60. 

ObservaUons Concerning the Original of Government, p. 254. Also 
cited in Locke, loo, cit., note (10) above. 
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Creation gave the Sovereignty to the Man over the Woman, as being 
the Nobler and Principal Agent in Generation/^ 

Before Trim^s recital of the Fifth Commandment had pnt an 
end to Walter Shandy’s digression on the original” of govern- 
ment, Mr. Shandy had been led on to discuss the natural relation 
between a father and his child” and to enumerate the ways in 
which a father secures ^^the right and jurisdiction” over his 
children, that is to say, by marriage .... by adoption .... by 
legitimation .... and by procreation.” He was interrupted in 
this enumeration by Yorick, who said I lay a slight stress upon 
one of them ... the act, especially when it ends there, lays as little 
obligation upon the child, as it conveys power to the father.” Mr. 
Shandy declared Yorick to be wrong for this plain reason * * * 
. . . . ” Now if Mr. Shandy had been following Filmer’s argu- 
ment that “ by right of fatherhood, the Form of monarchy must be 
preferred above all ” others,^"^ then the next step for him to take, 
since he had argued that men are born under the jurisdiction of 
their parents, was to show that the female is not equal in status to 
the male. And this step Walter Shandy took, when he added that 
the offspring is not so under the power and jurisdiction of the 
mother.” Of this qualificationYorick observed, with Locke on his 
side,^® that whatever is true of the father’s natural jurisdiction over 
the child holds equally ” true of the mother’s. This opmion Mr. 
Shandy denied, citing Filmer’s assertion that the father, but not the 
mother, has jurisdiction over the child, because the man is the 
Nobler and Principal Agent in Generation ” : She is under 

authority herself . . . and . . . besides ... she is not the prin- 
cipal agent.” Mr. Shandy admitted that the son ought to pay ” 
the mother respect,” but implied that such respect is a matter of 
courtesy only, and cited Justinian to buttress his opinion that the 
mother has no real jurisdiction over the son.^^ 

Op, oit., p. 172. 

Bk. 5, CK 31. 

Filmer, op. cit., p, 246. 

“C/. Locke, op. cit., Bk. 1, section 55: «. . . tke mother cannot be 
denied an equal share in begetting of the child, and so the absolute 
antliority of the father will not arise from hence."’ 

See note 12 ahoTe. 

^’The Institutes, i. 11. 10 reads “Women cannot adopt, because even 
their natural children are not in their power. ...” 
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At this point in the narrative one of uncle Tohy^s droll inter- 
ruptions focussed attention upon the Fifth Commandment. When 
Yorick remarked that he could learn of the respect owed by a son 
to his mother just as well from the Catechism as from Justinian, 
uncle Toby, as will be remembered, volunteered the information that 
Trim could repeat every word^^ of the Catechism by heari^® 
Yorick called upon Trim to recite the Fifth Comamndment, and 
Trim, with the aid of uncle Toby^s military prompting, ^'went 
through his manual with exactness until he had, as Sterne ex- 
pressly records, “ honoured his father and mother The inter- 
ruption was not to Walter Shandy’s liking, for Trim’s recitation 
of the Fifth Commandment threatened, when introduced in this 
abrupt way, to embarass the delicate point the elder Shandy was 
making about the unequal jurisdiction of parents. He was not 
utterly disconcerted, however, for as he told Yorick he saw matter 
for instruction as well as for jest in Trim’s performance. Trim’s 
mechanical recitation he pointed out as the scaffold woric of 
Insteuction, its true pbint of follj?', without the Builmng behind 
it.” But though he thus called attention to the nature of Trim’s 
responses, he was chiefly concerned to ridicule the catechist — and 
so by implication Yorick, with whom he was arguing — ^rather than 
the catechised in the remarks the mcident occasioned. Let peda- 
gogues, he told Yorick pointedly, see themselves m this recital of 
Trim’s, where, he was prepared to wager, words had no ^^deter- 
minate idea annexed” to them. Rote learning, he added, is a 

husk and shell ” which grows up around the unskilf nil instructor 
and prevents him from achievmg wisdom. Thus he linked together 
Yorick’s interpretation of the Fifth Commandment with Trim’s 
mechanical recitation of it. So far in his skirmish of opinions with 
Yorick Mr. Shandy had come off with flying colours, so that even 
Yorick was forced to say that he thought him "inspired.” He had 
made his point about the necessity for mterpretation; we may guess 
how he would have answered Locke’s assertion that Filmer and 
others like him lopped scripture to make it fit the " size of their 
notions,” though just how he would have defended his own and 
Filmer’s reading of the Fifth Commandment we are not told, for 
.Trim, when asked what had been meant by " honouring thy father 

^8 Bk. 5, Ch. 32. 

^8 Ihid. Sterne’s italics. Locke, op. cit., Bk. 1, secs. 60. 
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and mother,^^ replied, to Yorick^s satisfaction and to Mr. Shandy^s 
confounding : Allowing them, an^ please yonr honour, three half- 

pence a day out of my pay, when they grew old/^ The whole 
episode, including the military pantomime of Toby and Trim, 
raises the question of authority and obedience to authority — a 
question warmly disputed by the absolute monarchists and dealt 
with at length by Locke. 

Wilfred Watson 

Toronto, Canada 


BROWNING AND SWINBURNE: AN EPISODE 

Somehow or another Swinburne slipped through the meshes of 
the Chapman net.^^^ The following letter from Browning to 
Richard Monckton Milnes, published here for the first time,^ 
throws light upon Edward Chapman^s reluctance to cast his net for 
so electric a fish as the young Swinburne. It also reveals Brown- 
ing’s part in the proceedings which made it difficult for Swinburne 
to obtain a reputable publisher, and it emphasizes the essential dis- 
taste Browning felt for Swinburne’s somewhat pagan approach to 
poetry. 

19, Warwick Crescent 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. 

July 7, '63. 

My dear Milnes, 

I sbonld like to put down in words what I said last night when consider- 
ably surprised and a little annoyed : you will see how mere talk gets turned 
aside from its purpose; and for reasons, I am somewhat susceptible on this 
point. 

I know next to nothing of Swinburne, and like him much: I have received 
courtesy from him, and been told he feels kindly to me— I believe it, indeed. 
Of his woiks, since his first volume, I know not a line, except a poem which 
I looked over a long while ago at Rossetti’s, and the pieces he recited the 
other night. I could only have an opinion, therefore, on these. I thought 
them moral mistakes, redeemed by much intellectual ability. They may be 


^Arthur Waugh, A Hundred Years of Publishing : Being the Btory of 
Chapman a'M Ball, Ltd , London, 1930, p. 79. 

® I am indebted to the present Lord Crewe, son of the first Lord Houghton 
( R. M.Milnes ) , for permission to print this letter. I have not seen the 
original but am using what appears to be an accurate transcription pro- 
vided by Lord Crewe’s secretary. The year date may be wrong. 
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a sample of the forthcoming hook, — or just the exceptional instances — 
hope so. 

When I was abruptly appealed to, some days after, for my estimate of 
Mr. Swinbiii lie's powers, — I don’t know what I could do but say “ that he 
had genius, and wrote verses in which to my mind there was no good at all.” 

If I referred, — as I probably did, — to a similarity of opinion on the 
part of others piesent, it was from the reluctance I had to stand forward 
and throw even this cherry-stone at a young poet. 

How I came by this reluctance, and keep it increasingly in spite of age 
(“which loses all sense of the good and the beautiful, the this and the 
that ”) — God knows ' I have for thirty years my own utter unintelligibility 
taught with such public and private zest that I might be excused for 
fancying every young man’s knuckles wanted ‘ dusting ’ — ^but I don’t fancy 
it. Unluckily the truth is the tiuth, and one must speak it now and then. 
It was a shame in this case for Chapman to quote my blame of two or 
three little pieces — ^given on a demand for unqualified praise which was 
impossible — as the reason for rejecting a whole bookful of what may be 
real poetry, for aught I am aware: but as I am in the habit of being as 
truthful as I like about the quality of certain things which he patronizes, 
and as I never saw their titles disappear from his advertisements in con- 
sequence — I conclude that he only uses my witnessing when he wants to 
cover his own conviction. 

I am, my dear Milnes, 

Your ever faithfully 
Robert Beownino. 

In I860, Swinburne had published his first Yolume, The Qmen 
Mother and Rosamund, definitely predictive of the works seething 
in his mind. For these works, many of which he had begun to 
compose, he would need a publisher, the more respectable the better. 
The ways to a publisher of poetry were devious : usually by way of 
a friend who had an influential friend who was on intimate footing 
with a publisher. So it was that Lady Trevelyan is said to have 
commended Swinburne to the influential E. M. Milnes, who was 
intimate with numerous publishers. On the 5th of May 1860, in 
reply to a formal summons, Swinburne called at Milnes^ town 
house,^^ where, says Sir Edmund Gosse, ^“^the two were soon on 
terms of high facetious familiarity, and during the next two years, 
in particular, Milnes was infinitely serviceable to the young friend 
who so much amused him.^^ ® Milnes, incidentally, was fifty years 
of age, Swinburne twenty-four. 

The young poet had samples of his work to show. It was Milnes’ 

® I/bfe of A, G. Bwinhume, London, 1917, p. 75. 
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task to proYide the right audience, a wholly congenial task for the 
man whose home had become famous for its gatherings of eyery 
sort of distinguished person. Sir Edmund Gosse provides a circum- 
stantial account of one such occasion, perhaps the first, during 
which Swinburne displayed his startling wares : 

In the snminer of 1862, a distinguished party assembled at Fryston; it 
included Venables, James Spedding, the newly appointed Archbishop of 
York (William Thomson), and Thackeray, the latter having brought his 
two daughters. ... On Sunday evening, after dinner, he [Swinburne] 
was asked to read some of his poems. His choice was injudicious; he is 
believed to have recited ‘The Leper it is certain that he read ‘Les 
Noyades.^ At this the Archbishop of York' made so shocked a face that 
Thackeray smiled and whispered to Lord Houghton, while the two young 
ladies, who had never heard such sentiments expressed before, giggled aloud 
in their excitement. Their laughter offended the poet, who, however, was 
soothed by Lady Houghton’s tactfully saying, ‘Well, Mr. Swinburne, if 
you will read such extraordinary things, you must expect us to laugh.’ 
‘ Les Noyades ’ was then proceeding on its amazing course, and the Arch- 
bishop was looking more and more horrified, when suddenly the butler — 
‘ like an avenging angel,’ as Lady Ritchie says — ^threw open the door and 
announced, ‘ Prayers ! my Lord » ’ ^ 

Gosse, it will be noted, does not mention Browning as one of the 
guests on this memorable evening, and Browning^s letter to Milnes, 
quoted above, was apparently written approximately a year after 
this occasion, which is assigned to the summer of 1862. Yet 
Browning’s letter may have been written a year earlier and the date 
have been transcribed wrongly.® On the other hand, it is legitimate 
and necessary to suppose that Browning was present at Eryston on 
an occasion very similar to that described by Gosse. The whole 
circumstances of such a display on Swinburne’s part would appeal 
to Browning as an extreme breach of good taste. Furthermore, 
the manner of Swinburne’s poetry was doubtless as objectionable 
to Browning as the matter. He was later to tell Miss Blagden that 
Swinburne’s verses ^^are ^florid impotence,’ to my taste — the 
minimiim of thought and idea in the maximum of words and 
phraseology.” ® 

So much for Browning’s private opinion of Swinburne. It is 
with the effect of this opinion on Milnes’ plan of finding a publisher 
for Swinburne’s poems that we may now be concerned. If Brown- 

* Ibid., pp. 95-96. ® See note 2, above. 

® Letters of Robert Browimg, ed. T. L. Hood, New York, 1933, p. 136. 
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ing was to have any influence, it would have to he with his own 
publisher, Edward Chapman of Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Besides 
the Brownings, Chapman and Hall had on their highly respectable 
list the names of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Carlyle, Clough, 
Allingham, and others. A young poet could well have profited by 
such company. As one pieces the story together, it is apparent that 
Chapman was interested enough in Swinburne to ask for opinions 
concerning his verses. Some few days after a Swinburne evening at 
Fryston, Chapman confronted Browning with a request for a frank 
opinion. Unluckily the truth is the truth, and one must speak 
it now and then^^; so Browning spoke his disapprobation, then 
added his awareness of ^^a similarity of opinion on the part of 
others present.^^ Perhaps Browning regretted this appeal for sup- 
port, but one can see that his was the altogether human means of 
partial escape from an embarrassing situation. 

The next step seems to have been taken by Milnes, who may have 
approached Chapman with the direct proposal that he publish Swin- 
burne. If such a proposal were made. Chapman doubtless replied 
that his firm had to depend upon professional opinion upon which 
to base decisions on the publishable qualities of poetry and that the 
best available opinion, that of Eobert Browning, stood flatly against 
the advisability of taking such a chance. 

The penultimate step occurred on the night of July 6. Brown- 
ing was again at Fryston. The recent performance of Swinburne 
apparently became the subject of conversation. Suddenly someone, 
perhaps Milnes himself, said that Chapman had refused to publish 
Swinburne, largely because You, Mr. Browning, disapproved his 
verses.^^ Considerably surprised and a little annoyed, Browning 
evidently offered a heated denial of fault and a circumstantial 
account of his talk with Chapman. One understands perfectly the 
annoyance : no matter what was said in extenuation, the impression 
would remain that an older poet, through jealousy, intolerance, or 
perversity, had placed an obstacle in the way of a young poet. 

The final step, therefore, is the letter of July 7, in which Brown- 
ing makes clear to Milnes and to his own conscience that he had had 
no intention of harming Swinburne and that Chapman was influ- 
enced simply because he wanted an excuse to refuse the job of pub- 
lishing Swinburne^s highly dubious poetry. One detects the irony 
in Browning^s bitter blaming of Chapman, for Chapman needed and 
used Browning’s opinion to strengthen his own conviction just as 
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Browning had needed and used the opinion of others to strengthen 
his conviction ! 

As for Swinburne, he eventually secured Edward Moxon as pub- 
lisher of Poems and Ballads, but lost him under the threat of 
belligerently adverse criticism. The quest lor a publisher ended 
when the dubious but daring John Camden Hotten consented to 
substitute for Moxon. 

Kenneth L. Knickeebockee 

VnwersUy of Tennessee 


GEOEGE MOOEE AND EDOUAED DUJAEDIN 

To none liave I given so ardent an ear as I have to Edouard 
Dujardin. I have harvested most profitably in Dujardin^s work/’ ^ 
Aside from Dnjardin’s role as a link between Moore and the French 
Symbolism together with its concomitant Wagnerism^^ and the 
Dujardin influences on the Moore style and method in the semi- 
fiction, all of which have received ample notice and scrutiny, no 
attention has been called to the immediate formative influence of 
Dujardin from which stem the biblical and religious novels of 
Moore.^ The indebtedness is acknowledged in the voluminous auto- 
biographic writings and is specifically illustrated in The Lalce and 
The Brooh Kerith.^ 

Moore confessed to long theological discussions with Dujardin: 

I had written to Dujardin, who is always looking forward to see- 
ing me in an apartment in Pans where we could continue our 

^ Moore, Conversations in Bhury Street, p. 176. All references are to the 
Carra Edition (New York, 1922-24). 

® Bujardiii edited for a time in Paris the Revue WagnMenne, Moore’s 
heroine, significantly, in Evelyn Innes is a Wagnerian soprano. See John 
Preeman, A Portrait of Ceorge Moore in a Study of His Work (New York, 
1922). 

® Joseph Hone {The Life of George Moore, New York, 1936) makes no 
important mention of the Dujardin impulse discernible in the late religious 
novels; Helmut Bock ("George Moore: The Brook Kerith, Eine Hritische 
Studie,” Die Eeueren Sprachen, xxxix, 1931, 340-355.) fails to relate the 
Dujardin affiliation as the genesis of the novel. 

* The beginnings are seen in Evelyn Innes and Sister Teresa which Moore 
wrote under the influence of Huysmans. 
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theological discussions til one in the morning/^ ^ From Diijaidin 
Moore became aware of the Old Testament prophets, of Daniel, and 
the Jewish sects. Dujardin was always the great teacher, always 
ready to instruct the interested with great cheer and patience.® It 
is significant that Moore, reminiscing in Conversatmis in Ehury 
Street^ recalls to mind Dujardin first as the biblical critic : 

. . . my thouglits turned to Dujardin, who had gone to the south of 
France to write a long-meditated work, no doubt the work m which Jesus 
is shown to be an old Palestinian deity worshipped in secret, in caves, 
whence he began to emerge on the decline of Judaism, Judaism having 
about that time lost all spiritual significance. Dujardin, I said, will be 
able to tell me why my article failed on his return from the south, where 
I could see him in my thoughts writing feverishly, the windows wide open, 
the curtains filled with sweet, Mediterranean breezes, working all day 
long, ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day, condensing a whole year’s work 
into two months.'^ 

And in the same reminiscence Moore testifies to the awakening 
power of Dujardin: 

Now, whosoever writes much, repeats, and if I am guilty I apologise to 
all and sundiy and hasten to add a new thing not hitherto told: that 


^ Salve, p. 320. Moore describes one of these theological discussions in 
Conversations m Ehury Street, pp. 219-20. 

® Moore cherishes the memory of Dujardin the teacher- 

If a disciple in search of knowledge were to come to him at three o’clock 
in the morning and stand by his bedside and say Dujardin, I am in doubt 
why Brunnliilde, who is but an emanation of Wotan’s will, should be con- 
demned by Wotan to sleep til a pure hero comes through the fire and 
releases her from it, Dujardin would rise from his bed, rub his eyes, and 
recalling the philosophy of Wagner by his motives, which I believe be 
never ceases to chant even in his dreams, would begin by telling his visitor 
that the point had often been under discussion in the Revue WagnSrienne. 
He would not, however, tell the intruder to read the back numbers but show 
much patience with him, inviting him to sit on the edge of the bed whilst 
he explained the metaphysics of the music. {Conversations in Ehury Street, 
p. 217.) 

^P. 209. Moore’s thoughts turn to Dujardin in the light of the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the reception of a Moore article which appeared 
in The Sunday Times, the avowed content of which was critical. It is not 
strange that Moore, recalling critical failure, should feel that Dujardin 
might tell him why the failure occurred. It is a testimony of Moore’s 
opinion of Dujardin. 
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during the thirty-odd years of intimacy, the sequence of the aforesaid meet- 
ing, I have learnt his mind from end to end, and my knowledge being like 
God’s knowledge — as complete and as perfect — it has always seemed to me 
a disgrace that I never took him as a subject for literature, for as such he is 
beyond compare, an abridgement of Shakespeare; and a compendium of 
Balzac, more Balzac than Shakespeare; an undeveloped initiative of all 
the richness of the Comedy. I see him in nearly all the stories, the scenes 
of provincial life excepted, and if I have refrained it was from lack of 
talent to find an embracing line which would include all without loss or 
surplus. God knows, my thoughts have sought the fable day after day as 
we walk through the melancholy alleys of Fontainebleau or smoke cigars 
in the evening when his lady has gone to bed and he breaks forth like a 
bird into song. It is then, whilst listening to his tale of old Palestinian 
deities, that I think of him as a rooky hill and myself as a sculptor who 
sees m the hill multitudinous art that he will never attain, his means 
'being insufficient.^ 

It was Dujardin the student of the Bible who turned to Moore’s 
attention the artistic possibilities of biblical subjects. Eor Dujardin 
himself was never able to find . a sufficiency of form for his 
dreams, whether they were poetic, philosophic, or religious,” ® as 
did Moore in The Lake and The Brook Kerith. The Lake is dedi- 
cated to Dujardin to compensate for Moore’s appropriation of 
Dujardin’s La Source du Fleuve Chretien as the title of a book 
written by Kalph Ellis, one of the characters of the novel. 

In the novel The Lake Moore fashioned the character of Ealph 
Ellis after Dujardin. In the last analysis, the book is the expression 
of the artist’s own dissatisfaction with Catholicism and an Ireland 
which was proving uncongenial to his temperament and unreceptive 
of his efforts. The Lake is the story of Father Oliver Gogarthy’s 
tragic realization of his lack of vocation and of his illicit love for 
Eose Leicester, a love which he disguises as the profound and 
respectful interest of a priest in a wayward woman whom he had 
helped to banish from the parish. Together with the searing 
struggle to dissemble carnality and the futility of the passion is 
strengthened Gogarthy’s inward revolt against the unrelieved 
tedium of the parish life. At the very beginning Gogarthy is found 
wishing himself . away in a foreign country distracted every 
moment by new things, learning the language out of a volume of 
songs, and hearing music, any music, French or German— any 

® P. 210. The italics are mine, 

® JUd., p. 215. 
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music but Irish music/^ We need only compare this yearning 
with the complaint made by Moore to Dujardin in a letter dated 
24 September;, 1902, to see that this sentiment was a personal one : 

I should like to do something different — ^paint;, models write in 
French^ anything to escape. For the moment I have had enough of 
the Gaelic League and of Ireland.^^ 

In London Eose has become the secretary of Ealph EUis, the 
Dujardin of the novel. Like Dujardin, Ellis originally had been 
a poet, but had turned to biblical criticism when he realized his 
mediocrity as a poet.^^ But the poet in Ellis acts as an agent in 
advance to the man of learning.^^ Primarily, Ellis is concerned 
with poetizing certain of the minor prophets — Hosea, Amos, 
Daniel, Jeremiah. And this, precisely, is the concern of Dujardin 
in La Source du Fleuve GJiretien}^ In answer to one of Gogarthy^s 
pleading letters to return, Eose writes, ^^We are not theologians 
here; we are historians, and Mr. Ellis says the Bible is not only a 
book of revelation, it is also a history and it has a history. And 
it is the history of the Bible that interests us.^^ This is the very 
point that Dujardin emphasizes in La Source du Fleuve Chretieu.^^ 
Dujardin does not pretend to attack or defend religion; his avowed 
aim is simply to trace the Christian Eeligion back of its ultimate 
origins, without dwelling upon the truth or imtruth of the 
Divinity.^’’ In the novel, Eose refers to Ellises interest in the 
recent discovery of certain papyri which take the source of the 
Christian river farther back than Palestine — ^far back into central 
Asia. Dujardin, in his history, points out that the discovery of the 
papyri of Elephantine shows that the Jews of Elephantine knew 

P. 6. 

Letters from Cfeorge Moore to Edouard Dujardin, 1886-1922, (N'ew 
York 1929), p. 44. 

12 « It will never be clear to me wbetber it was Kant or Nietzsche or 
Palestinian folk-lore that interrupted the successful administration of Em 
de Siecle and Jean qui Bit, or whether the attractions that these news- 
papers once presented, had become stale All things have their season, 
newspapers, religions, and ourselves, and Dujardin having outlived his 
music, his journalism, his betting, his poetry and play-writing, could not 
do else than turn into biblical criticism.” ( Conversations m Elury Street, 
p. 215.) 

The Lake, p. 121. 

Pp. i-xv. 16 Pp. xv-xxv. 

The Lake, p. 134. i^ See Helmut Bock, op. cit,, pp. 348-353. 
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nothing of Mosaic law in the middle of the fifth century.’-® And 
furthermore, Ellises enthusiastic discussions of Wagner’s music and 
life identify him with the the editor of the Revue Wagnerienne, 
Gogarthy’s irresolvable dilemma, like Du jar din’s indecision, must 
result in complete disjunction. There is a lake in every man’s 
heart . . . and every man must ungird his loins for the crossing.”^® 
Dujardin furnished the raw material for The Broolc Eerith, Not 
only had Dujardin turned Moore’s attention to the fascination of 
biblical study, but also, in the pages of La Source du Fleuve 
OJiretien and in the long disputations the two had shared, he 
pointed the way Moore’s Jesus was to take.^® Moore’s Jesus is 
understood in the light and shadow of the Jesus of La Source du 
Fleuve Chretien. Dujardin traces the origin of Christianity back 
to what he calls the humble composition of a series of fabulous 
and dogmatic narratives, written in the shadow of a poor temple 
in western Syria ” by several generations of fanatical priests for 
the instruction of a small nation that the disdainful Persians 
allowed them to govern. The Books of Moses were born of the 
imperious need felt by a little people of Jerusalem to create a past 
for itself, to give itself a legislation of divine origin, to legitimize 
its institutions, to consecrate its nationalistic ambitions, and to 
sanctify its hatred of outsiders or goim. In the face of the invading 
Hellenism which threatened to disrupt Jewish character, such 
prophets as Hosea, Amos, and J eremiah arose. The powerful need 
was the exhortation of the contemporaries to faith in Jewish nation- 
alism, symbolized by the name of J ahvah. 

Among the new prophets who arose claiming to be precursors of 
the Messiah were John the Baptist and Jesus, whose authenticity 
Dujardin questions since ^‘^our authorities are the epistles of St. 
Paul,®^ the gospel legends, and a few lines in pagan writers of the 

P. XV. 

The LakCf p. 309. 

Although Le Dieu Mort et Bessuscite appeared too late to afford im- 
mediate influence to Moore, still Dujardin must have passed most of its 
contents to Moore in long disputations. 

La Source du Fleuve Chretien, p. 89. 

It is St. Paul who perpetuates the transgression of Jesus in The Brook 
Kerith, and it is St. Paul who, when presented with Moore’s fifty-two 
year old Jesus among the Essenes, brands him a madman and rushes out to 
preach the resurrection of the son of God. 
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second century/^ But Dujardin does not wish to explain away 
Jesus; Jesus was very necessary. ^^Then through the Empire the 
news suddenly spread that the day of deliverance was at hand. 
, . . This novelty was taught by a Jew of Tarsus, in Syria, tent- 
maker by trade, Shaoul or Saul and afterwards Paul, by name.” 

In The Brooh Keriili Moore views Jesus, out of divine setting, 
historically as a man who arose to meet a need, one of Dujardin^s 
prophets of rare talent, but not the son of God. It was the last 
sentence of Dujardm’s book which moved Moore to shov/ that the 
story of the death and resurrection of a divine Jesus was the 
fabrication of St. Paul, who anticipated Voltaire^s meme shl n^y 
avait pas un Dieu, il faudrait en creer un.” 

Moore assimilates Dujardin^s scepticism and his Jesus appears 
as an Essene and an esehatologist who does not die on the cross. 
Joseph of Arimathea secures permission from Pilate to remove the 
body of Jesus from the cross, and while arranging the body for 
burial, discovers that Jesus still lives. He restores Jesus to health, 
and Jesus, startled at the thoughts that had been put into his 
mind, asking himself if any man had dared to ask himself if God 
were not indeed the last uncleanliness of the mind,” wearily goes 
back to the Essenes at the Brook Kerith. Years later Jesus, now 
a shepherd among the Essenes, hears the story of the Lord Jesus 
Christ from Paul who has, in his dissemination of the salvation 
attendant to all in the Lord Jesus Christ, wandered to the Essenes. 
Jesus is determined to expose Paul for ^^Paiil is the enemy of 
Judaism and I am become the testimony.” Jesus does encounter 
Paul and tries to show him that what he has preached is not true 
and that what he has suffered, he has suffered in vain. But Paul 
did not doubt that he was speaking to a madman whose name, no 
doubt, was Jesus, and who had come from Nazareth and having got 
some inkling of the true story of the resurrection had little by little 
conceived himself to be he who had died that all might be saved.” 

Like Dujardin, Moore takes care not to refute religion but rather 
to show Jesus as a product of what Taine would call race, milieu, 
moment,” one whose exalted personality answered the dire need of 
an entire people and one who w’-as made into a God by men who 

Source du Fleuve Ch9'4Uen, p. 262. 

p. 296. p. 454. 

The Brooh Kerith, p, 276., Ibid., p. 473. 

3 
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never knew him. Moore follows Dnjardin in stripping Jesus of 
divinity and in presenting Him as an historical phenomenon mis- 
interpreted by a Jew of Tarsus, in Syria, a tentmaker by trade.^" 
The Jesus of The Broolc Kerith, for Moore, is an individual whose 
greatness lies in the fact that he has realized the error of his ways 
and has seen that true religion is a matter of the heart, of true 
virtue, rather than an affair of practice, dogma, theology, wrangling 
and violence. 

'' For many years, Paul, there were no thoughts in mind, or they 
were kept back, for I was without a belief; but thought returned to my 
desolate mind as the spring returns to these hills; and the next step in my 
advancement was when I began to understand that we may not think of 
God as a man who would punish men for doing things they have never 
promised not to do, or recompense them for abstinence from things they 
never promised to abstain from. Soon after I began to comprehend that 
the beliefs of our forefathers must be abandoned, and that if we would 
arrive at any reasonable conception of God, we must not put a stint upon 
him. . . . All things are God, Paul: thou art God and I am God, but if I 
were to say thou art man and I am God, I should be the madman that thou 
believest me to be ... There is but one thing, Paul, to learn to live for 
ourselves, and to suffer our fellows to do likewise ; all learning comes out of 
ourselves, and no one may communicate his thought; for his thought was 
given to him for himself alone Thou art where I was once, thou hast 
learnt that sacrifices and observances are in vain, that God is in our heart ; 
and it may be that in years to come thy knowledge will be extended, or it 
may be that thou hast reached the end of thy tether; we are all at 
tether, Paul." 

The txagedy of the novel, like the tragedy of Yigny^s Mont des 
Oliviers and Dnjardin’s Le Bieu Mort et Ressuscite^ is incarnate in 

S8 « Greetings and thanks to all the writers who have written in praise 
and blame of The Broolc Kerith; also some admonitions and reproaches to 
them, for all have fallen into an error that I cannot but think cardinal — 
that at the end of The Brook Kerithj Jesus renounces his claim to divinity. 
But Jesus lays no claim to divinity in The Brook Kerithf neither in the 
beginning of his career nor at the end of it; the claim does not seem to me 
to be in accordance with the three synoptic gospels, and I would have my 
book derivative, and based on the many passages that seem to tell us that 
a pious Jew could not have done else but turn away horrified if any one of 
his disciples had asked him if he were the son of God, using the expression 
‘ son of God ’ in the sense that it is used today in the churches " ( Jbtd., p. 
vii ) . Cf . La Source du Fleuve ChrStien, pp. xv-xxv. 

The Brook Kerith, pp. 479-480. 
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Jesus’s realization that this true religion will be vitiated by ianati- 
cism and self-interest, and that nothing is to be done. 


Long Island University 


Francesco Cordasco 


lEVIlSTG AND MOOEE: A NOTE ON ANGLO-AMERICAN 
LITEEAEY EELATIONS 

The friendship of Washington Irving and Thomas Moore pro- 
vides an interesting chapter in the history of Anglo-American 
literary relations in the earlier years of the nineteenth century. 
That the two men should ever have become intimates is especially 
surprising when one recalls the derisive comments on the Irish poet 
in Salmagundi: 

A book^s a friend — always choose 
To turn its pages and peruse; 

It proved those poems known to fame 
For praising every cyprian dame; 

The bantlings of a dapper youth, 

Renowned for gratitude and truth; 

A little pest, hight Tommy Moore, 

Who hopp’d and skipp’d our country o’er; 

Who sipp’d our tea and lived on sops, 

Revel’d on syllabubs and slops. 

And when his brain, of cobweb fine. 

Was fuddled with five drops of wine, 

Would all his puny loves rehearse. 

And many a maid debauch — ^in verse. 

Surprised to meet in open view, 

A book of such lascivious hue, 

I chid my nieces, but they say 
’Tis all the passion of the day; 

That many a fashionable belle 
Will with enraptured accents dwell 
On the sweet moroeau she has found 
In this delicious, curst compound ! ' 


"^The WorJcs of Washington Irving, Ehiickerbocker ed. (New York, 1869), 
XV, 120. Of. also the poem in which '^honest Runyan’s pious dreaming 
lore ” is described as giving place to the lascivious rhapsodies of Moore ” 
{im., 169-160). 
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Moore Mmself, at about the same time, had no very high regard 
for things American. In 1804, for example, returning from his 
brief experience as registrar of an Admiralty court in Bermuda, 
he made a fairly lengthy and leisurely trip through what was then 
the really important part of America without finding anything 
worthy of approval apparently except the Fort Folio group of 
Philadelphia. With these Anglophiles, Moore reported, he spent 

the few agreeable moments which my tour through the States aiforded me. 
Mr. Dennie has succeeded in diffusing through this elegant little circle that 
love for good literature and sound politics, which he feels so zealously 
himself, and which is so very rarely the characteristic of his countrymen. 
They will not, I trust, accuse me of illiberality for the picture which I have 
given of the ignorance and corruption that surround them. If I did not 
hate, as I ought, the rabble to which they are opposed, I could not value, 
as I do, the spirit with which they defy it; and in learning from them 
what Americans can le, I but see with the more indignation what 
Americans are? 

By the eighteen twenties, however, the Salmagundi sketch had 
been either forgotten or forgiven and Moore, in turn, had discovered 
in a popular New York man of letters what an American can he. 
Their friendship seems to have begun in 1819 in Paris, where 
Moore was residing as a temporary exile because of the defalcation 
of his Bermuda deputy and whither Irving had gone after his 
five-year sojourn in England. By the spring of 1820 the two men 
had become fast friends. The American, for example, wrote some- 
what effusively to Henry Brevoort: 

I have become very intimate with Anacreon Moore, who is living here with 
his family — scarce a day passes without our seeing each other and he has 
made me acquainted with many of his friends here. He is a charming 
joyous fellow— full of frank, generous, manly feeling. I am happy to say 
he expresses himself in the fullest and strongest manner on the subject of 
his writings on America; which he pronounces the great sin of his early 
life. . . . His acquaintance is one of the most gratifying things I have met 
with for some time; as he takes the warm interest of an old friend in me & 
my concerns.® 


® H. M. J ones. The Sarp That Once — A Chronicle of the Life of Thomas 
Moore (New York, 1937), p. 82; G. S. Gordon, Anglo-American Literary 
Relations (London, 1942), pp. 33-34; E. P. Oberholtzer, The Literary 
ffistory of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1906), p. 179. 

® G. S. Heilman (ed.), The Letters of Washington Irving to ffenry 
Brevoort (New York, 1915), n, 144. The letter is dated March 10, 1821. 
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while the author was still at work on that part or, in other words, 
sometime between January and August of 1830, possibly during 
the spring or early summer. 

More important, however, is the general subject matter of the 
first paragraph, Irving^s very practical interest in furthering his 
friend’s financial rewards in America. Moore was far from being 
indifferent to these activities of his ' admirer. In his diary for 
December 16, 1830, for example, he noted: 

Breakfasted at home, expecting Washington Irving to call upon me, and 
employed in transcribing what remained unfinished of the copy I brought 
up, Irving came. My American business (that is, the negotiation for me 
with the American booksellers for their edition of the Life of Byron) was 
the subject I wished to speak to him upon. The sheets have been regularly 
sent, and he thinks there is no doubt of my receiving the money stipulated 
for.*^ 

Irving did not need much coaxing. In addition to being one of 
his closest friends during this period, he was also excessively 
enthusiastic in his praise of Moore as the biographer of Byron. 
In 1829, for example, after having read the proof sheets, he wrote 
to Moore: 

Your work will be a lasting monument in our literature of the great zeal & 
tender interest of one illustrious poet for the fame of another. ... It is 
this which will give it a wonderful and enduring charm and which will 
send down the names of Byron & yourself to posterity in glorious 
companionship.® 

Again in the same year he wrote to his brother Ebenezer a long 
letter accompanying the manuscript of the Life and urging him 
to handle it as if it were his own : . that is to say, make the 

best bargain you can with some principal bookseller for the pur- 
chase of it. . , . I am extremely anxious that something very 
handsome should be procured for this work; therefore do not 
hesitate to ask a round sum.” ^ 

The letter here reproduced is, then, in appreciation of Irving’s 
efforts in his behalf, even though his exertions obviously had not 

UUd.., vx, 158. 

®For tbe full quotation cf. S. T. Williams, The Life of Washington 
Irving (New York, 1935), n, 18. 

® Pierre Irving (ed.). The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New 
York, 1865), li, 419-20. 
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yet succeeded in producing results of a specifically financial nature. 
Even several month later (January, 1831) Moore was still seeking 
Irving’s intercession: 

I don't like to bother a great diplomat such as you are about matters of 
the shop — particularly as you won't come and be bothered here where 
I could have my wicked will of you—but time flies, and the golden moment 
(or rather silver one) for the arrival of my dollars from America ought 
to be here. Bo, like a good fellow, poke them up a little about it, as, if 
the cash doesn't come, I must — go.^® 

Actually, the American edition of the Letters and Journals of Lord 
Byron: with Notices of Ms Life, which had paralleled the printing 
of the first English edition (i, 1830; ii, 1831), enriched the always 
debt-ridden Moore to the extent of approximately fifteen hundred 
dollarsJ^ 

Thomas A. Kieby 

Louisiana State University 


SOME lEEBGULAE EOEMS IF OLD NOESE 

I. Pjofr: pjufr ^ thief J The phonetically correct form pjufr 
occurs only sporadically. The normal Olcel. form pjofr (with jo 
before the labial -/) represents an anomaly which has never been 
explained. S. Bugge ^ has treated the form -pjofr as the second 
element of proper names but he has made no attempt to explain the 
irregular -jo-, instead of -ju-, in this form. 

It seems unlikely that the -jo- in pjofr represents a dialectic 
survival of jo before the labial f as in OSwed. pjover. Hover ^ {liuver 
= Olcel. ljufr), for in that case it is inexplicable why a before 
/ did not survive in any other established Olcel. form (ef. ljufr), 

n, 421. 

^^Memotrs, vi, 194 (May, 1831) : ‘‘Forget whether I have, in any part 
of my journal, mentioned the course of my money transactions with Murray. 
At the time when he allowed me to avail myself of whatever I could get 
from France and America, for an early copy of ‘Byron's Life,' to be pub- 
lished there, the sum agreed to by the American publisher was 333 Z . . ." 

^Cf. Sophus Bugge, Arkivt vi, 225-236. 

^Cf. Noreen, Altschwediscke Grammatih (“Sammlung kurzer Gram- 
matiken germanischer Bialekte " ) , § 82, Anm. 1. 
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It is most likely that the m Olcel. pjof r is of later analogical 
origin, perhaps due to the influence of words with initial pjo-. With 
the exception of this one word pjufr I find no examples of the com- 
bination pju-i whereas the combination pjo- occurs very frequently; 
cf. p]6 ^thigh,^ pjo-nn ^ servant^ and related words, pjo-rr ^bull,’ 
pj64a ^ howl^ : pjo-str ^ anger, fury,^ etc. Since the form pjufr 
represents the only example of the /^/^i-type, it is possible that the 
normal form pjofr originated under the influence of the />id-type, 
i. e,, that -jo- replaced -ju- because of the initial p-, in spite of the 
following labial /. The anomalous form Olcel. pjofr has always 
been viewed from the standpoint of the labial / which followed the 
diphthong -jo, but if we view the problem from the standpoint of 
the iniiial p-, we may perhaps explain the phonetic irregularity. 
Initial consonants often furnish the element upon which analogical 
forms are based ; compare, e. g., sld, sl6 > slera after the pattern of 
si, sera with initial s-, but never pva, p6 > "^pvera with initial p- in 
spite of the contracted forms of the inf. sd : pvd with radical vowel -a, 
II. Ande ^ spirit/ In the sense of ^ spirit ^ the acc. form and-a 
was occasionally displaced by the nom. form and-e (cf. St. Horn. 
and No. Horn.). This acc. form and-e cannot have been due to 
leveling in the sing, paradigm, for leveling within the paradigm 
otherwise always resulted in favor of the oblique cases, and we 
should therefore have expected a nom. form ^^and-a identical with 
the acc. form and-a (cf. herr-ei herr-a, nom. sing.). The acc. sing, 
form and-e must therefore have been due to the influence of some 
other declensional type which preserved the ending -e in both the 
nom. and acc. form. Such a declensional type exists in the fern, 
in-stems (cf. ell-e, nom.-acc. form). Among the fern. 'In-abstracts 
are forms ending in the sufiSx -and-e, such as hyggj-^and-e ^ under- 
standing, intelligence.^ The type hyggj-and-e, nom.-acc. form, 
furnishes not only the suffix -and-e identical in form with the in- 
dependent word and-e, but also an abstract sense ^ intelligence ^ 
parallel to the abstract sense of and-e ‘ spirit.^ Therefore, it is 
possible that the ending -e in the ace. sing, form and-e was borrowed 
from the nom. sing, form and-e under the influence of the declen- 
sional type hyggj-and-e, nom.-acc., in spite of the diSerence in 
gender. This hypothesis would account for the irregular leveling in 
favor of the nom, form and-e and seems all the more plausible in 
that only in the acc. sing. — never in the gen. and dat. sing. — and 
only in the ahstract sense of ^ spirit ^ — ^never in the concrete sense of 
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^ breath ^ — does the form and-e occur m place of historically cor- 
rect and-a. 

III. Fjos > pjos ^ cadaver of a wJialeJ In fjds > pjos we ap- 
parently have an isolated example of the shift of initial /- to p- in 
ON. The primary form fjos has been explained as representing an 
earlier form ^'fljos (< PGmc ’^fleus-o ^something cut or split off 
with the loss of -I- due to dissimilation in conjunction with the I in 
hvah in the compound [hval] -*flj6s > -fjos.^ Since the shift of 
initial /- > /> in ON seems to be restricted ^ to this one example 
fjos > pjos, it seems most likely that this shift was not due to 
initial position but rather to further dissimilation in the compound 
hval-fjos. In this compound we have a labial spirant v (^u) in 
hval- and a labial spirant / in -f]6s. Therefore^ v : f could have been 
dissimilated to ^ {hval-fjos > hval-pjos) parallel to, e, g., the 
dissimilation of /:/ ( ^ B) to f: din Olcel. fi-f-rilde > Mod. Icel. 
fi-d-rildi ^ butterfly.’ ® This seems all the more probable in that 
only the form pjos survives in Mod. Icel. and is undoubtedly of late 
origin. According to both Pritzner and Cleasby-Vigfusson the form 
pjos occurs only in the Jonsloh, Since the citations are from 
the edition of 1709 (Holum), it is possible that the form pjos 
originated about this time. 

IV. Hjalm-per > Hjalm-ter, The irregular t ioT p in. -per 
( < -^'pewan) cannot be explained as phonetically correct. The 
most plausible explanation of this t is that it was borrowed from 
the form -tyr with which it was associated in the compound Ejalm- 
Ujr. This assumption is supported by the fact that of all the proper 
names compounded with -per none has a corresponding form in 
4yr and none appears with the irregular t for p (cf. Fgg-per, Ham- 
per, Sig-per, etc.) except Hjalm-per, That the element -per could 
be confused with -tyr is supported by the example of the proper 
name Angan-tyr, which no doubt was originally identical with 

® Cf. A. Fick, VgL Wbrterhuch der indo-germ, Sprachen, under flus, 2, 
spalten, 255, and Falk-Torp, Norw.-Dan. etymologisches Worterbuch under 
Mos, n, Vol. 1, 240. 

^Noreen {Urgerm. Lautlehre, §54, 1) cites one*otlier example in ON, 
viz., fcl : pSl ‘ Feile ’ ; but it is not certain that these two forms are identical 
in origin 

® The -t?- in Mod. Icel. fi-d-rildi may be in part due to association with 
the in fjo-tt-r ‘feather’; see Walde-PoTcorny, n, 52. But this factor 
does not invalidate the hypothesis of dissimilation. 
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the OE Ongen-peoiU"^ 0'S '^Anganrper (re-Iormed to Angan- 
iijr). Finally, the fact that the irregular t in Hjalm-Ur was not 
preserved after the long vowel e had been shortened (i. e., ^'Hjahn- 
ter parallel to Ejalm-der) is further evidence of association with 
the t in 4yr before the long vowel y. 

V. T'he Adjectival Superlative Suffix -rst:-st. In adjectives 
with the superlative suiSfix -$t ( < -^ist) the r of the comparative 
suffix is occasionally carried over into the superlative form (cf. far, 
fd-re^ jde-str > fce-rstr; ung, 0-re^ ^-rstr, etc.). This transference 
was evidently due to the example of adjectives in which an organic 
r of the stem syllable was present before the superlative suffix -si, 
such as ver-re^ ver-str; fyr-re, fyr-str^ especially since, through 
loss® of this r, doublet forms resulted, verstrivestr^ fyrstrifystr^ 
parallel to the type fcBstrifcerstr, Confusion between organic and 
inorganic r could thus easily have led to the transference in question 
(cf. the similar confusion in the nominal declension, such as Ty-i% 
Ty-s > Tyr-s after the pattern of dyr, dyrs). This confusion was 
possible only in the i-type of comparison, where the r immediately 
preceded the suffix and thus could be felt either as a part of the 
stem or as belonging to the suffix. No such confusion was possible 
in the d-type of comparison, where on account of the intervening 
vowel a an organic r could not immediately precede the suffix (cf. 
vitr-are, vitr-astr^ hence always spaTc-are, spah-astr, never ^spah- 
arstVy parallel to ver-str: fd-rstr), 

Albert Morey Sturtbvant 

University of Kansas 


CHAUCEE REDIVIVUS 

Early in 1944, when the Americans were massing in England 
against the invasion of Normandy, there appeared in Punch the 
following unsigned poem entitled The Warden ” : 

With hem ther cam a man of smale lengths, 

Yet thik and brood, and therwith gret of strengths ; 

Certes, he nas nat lyk a pyned goste; 

I gesse he was the maister of a poste, 


« Through assimilation of ts>ss (cf. fors>foss) and the simplification of 
ss>8 before the t of the suflax. 
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And kepte wel for everich incidente 
Ther as lie liadde warde and gouvernmente. 

He liadde a murie cliere, and eyen briglite. 

And sayde lie coude see a shining lights 
Though it were dark with hlindes half a score, 

Or shoon but at the kinkes of a dore. 

Whan that the home waylede up and doune 
Ther nas no man so quik to here his sounej 
He waytede ofte on everich happe and chaunce; 
Of bombes coude he al the olde daunee. 

For his arrays, he was accoutred wel: 

His hat was round as it were any bel, 

And ther-on stod y- write a twinned U; 

His shoon were stoute; his habergeoun was blew; 
Therto he heng his lanterne al bifore; 

Hobby he highte: soth, I noot namore.^ 


It is obvious from these verses that they are the work of a man 
steeped in The Canterbury Tales. They are in good Chaucerian 
English; with many an echo of Chaucer’s own phrasing; they are 
in the riming couplets that Chaucer used so effectively; they 
follow the pattern that Chaucer laid down for himself in lines 
38-41 of the Prologue; and they capture the spirit of the portraits 
of those fourteenth-century pilgrims who made the journey from 
Southwark to Canterbury. 

In subsequent issues of Punch other pieces in the same manner, 
though of different lengths and varying degrees of excellence, were 
published, the work of G. H. Yallins.^ And lest they be over- 
looked by Chaucer scholars, a list of these other portraits of war- 
time Englishmen is given here: 


The Sergeant-Major 
The Land Girl 
The Announcer 
The Merchant Seaman 
The Housewife 
The Scolemistresse 
The Soldier 


covi (16 February 1944), 136 
covi (23 February 1944), 160 
COVI (1 March 1944), 176 
ccvi (22 March 1944), 246 
COVI (26 April 1944), 354 
ccvn (13 September 1944), 225 
oovn (11 October 1944), 311 


^ Punch COVI (26 January 1944), 70 Quotation from these verses is 
made with the kind permission of the proprietors of Punch 

® The name of the author is revealed in the semi-annual index to Punch. 
It may be noted in passing that Valhns does not confine himself to 
imitations of Chaucer. He has published in Punch verses in the manner 
of many of Chaucer’s successors from Spenser to Housman. 
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The Conductrefese ccvn (18 October 1944), 330 

The Enginer ccrai (3 Januaiy 1945), lo 

The Poste-Wif covni (14 February 1945), 138 

Shortly after the defeat of the Germans there was published in 
the same magazine And Pilgrims were they Alle/^ verses which 
may be compared to the links in the framework of The Oanterlury 
Tales. Stopping for the night at a litel tonne y-clept Ospringe/^ 
the pilgrims are addressed in high seriousness by The Announcer : 

Thinketh on hem that in this fighte han fought 
With brave intente, and al this work han wrought. 

And of this londe were the strength and sheeld; 

But som are ded up-on a feme feeld, 

That were oure frendes dere, and come nat hame. 

And for hem alle we han. grete greef and grame.® 

Whereupon the pilgrims pass a while in meditation, from which 
they are roused by The Host: 

“ Now drinketh,’’ quod oure Host, “ bi-fore ye go, 

For we are in o felawshipe y-bonde 
With men and wommen in this faire londe. 

And with hem alle that in the werre were slayn, 

Both neigh and fer, and come nat back ageyn, 

That to us alle, y-wis, were lief and dere. 

I preye yow drinke your wine, and han god chere.” 

The war over, Yallins^ Chaucerian imitations have continued, 
though they do not appear so frequently as they once' did. In what 
may well be an incomplete series of portraits of English sportsmen 
five pieces have been published : 

The Golfer coix (17 October 1945), 332 

The Footballer ccx (13 March 1946), 219 

The Cricceter ocx (26 June 1946), 548 

The Darts Player ocxi (4 September 1946), 184 

The Motor Cyclist CCKi (30 October 1946), 370 

None of these are, of course, great poems, for they are but 
examples of the imitator’s skill. Yet they are deserving of mention 
because they make up another chapter in the unfinished volume 
on Chaucer’s modernity. 

Henry Bosley Woolf 

Louisiana State University 

^ Punch ccvni (9 May 1945), 398. 
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BEOWTTLE AND GEENDBL : AN ANALOGUE lEOM 

BUEMA 

A hitherto unrecorded analogue to the Beomilf-Grendel fight is 
to be found in an article recently published in The American 
Scholar.^ Writing of Burmese legends told him during his service 
with 0. W. I. in Burma by an American, a missionary’s son who 
had spent his childhood in that region, Adie Suehsdorf introduces 
his readers to the “ tok : 

Worst of all is the “ tok/* This is an ape-like creature of pure horror, 
somewhat like Beowulf*s Grendel. My friend was not reluctant to speak 
of the ‘‘tok/* hut the pleasure went out of his voice. He had seen the 
demon twice. Once he had wrestled with it and nearly lost his life. 

It was in eastern Burma that he was awakened one night by a noise in 
the living room of his bungalow. Taking a shotgun, he entered the room. 
A shaft of moonlight cut across it, and in the darkness beyond was the 
beast. The man fired and hit the thing full in the chest. Streaming blood, 
it leapt upon him and in silence they wrestled, each seeking to throttle the 
other. 

My friend always lost himself at this point. He grew vague on details, 
but stuck, like a browbeaten but dogged witness, to his main points; the 
terror that gripped him, and the feel of the rough hair on the heaving, 
living body of the “ tok.** 

The struggle ended when the “ tok ** suddenly broke away and ran out 
into the night, leaving my friend exhausted and with a handful of its hair. 

In daylight (and here he grew firmer again), he followed the “tok*s*’ 
blood-stained trail till it vanished in the jungle beside a plant which the 
natives use to stanch their wounds. He has never seen the creature since ® 

Thougli Suehsdorf casually refers to the similarity between the 

tok ” and Grendel, he is not concerned with pointing out specific 
likenesses between his friend^s struggle and the first of Beowulf’s 
great fights. It is, therefore, proper to note here that in the 
Burmese tale and in the Old English poem, there is (1) a terrify- 
ing monster known to men; (2) a nocturnal visitation of the 
monster to the dwelling-place of men; (3) a wrestling-match 
between the monster and a man; (4) a hasty departure of the 
monster, with a part of itself left in the man’s possession 5 (5) a 

^ Adie Suehsdorf, “ Burma Was Jungle Noises,** The American Scholar 
XV (Summer, 1946), 356-359. 

® Ibid., pp. 358-359. 
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trail of blood by which, next day, the man can follow the monster^s 
course; (6) the disappearance of the monster from the haunts of 
men after that fight. 

Henry Bosley Woolf 

Louisiana State University 


ANOTHEE NOTE ON BEYDEN^S USE OF GEOEGES BE 
SCUBEEY^S ALMAEIDE 

In an earlier article,^ I pointed out that since Bryden made use 
of Georges de Scudery^s Ahnahide as the source of Almmzor and 
Almahide, he could have found his inspiration for the episode of 
Ozmyn and Benzayda in the intercalated story of Abdalla and 
Fatime, also in Almahide (vi, p. 2581 ff.). In that article I did 
not offer any evidence to refute Mr. Montague Summers^ inference 
that Bryden possibly made use of the episode of Osman and Alibech 
in Ilrahim,^ 

It seems apparent that Bryden did not use Ibrahim for the 
following reasons : 

As cited above, the main details of the episode are to be found in 
Almahide. Having found the model for a beautiful love story in 
his principal source, why then should he have found it necessary 
to seek out another version in a second work ? 

In Ibrahim, the hero’s father is moved to consent to the marriage 
of his son to Alibech, not as a result of a change of heart but be- 
cause of the generous dowry offered by the Sultan Soliman. In 
Bryden’s play and in Almahide an obdurate heart is finally moved 
to compassion by the spirit of self-sacrifice evinced by the two lovers 
in a combat of generosity, and especially by the veriu of the heroine. 
Note the similarity between the following lines: 

Abenamar. Yes, I am vanquish’d’ the fierce conflict’s past; 

And shame it self is now o’recome at last. 

Benzayda, ’twas your Vertue vanquish’d me : 

That, could alone surmount my Cruelty. 

(Dryden, Part n, Act iv. Sc. 1, p. 132) 

^ ‘‘ Dryden’s Use of Scud^ry’s Almahide,^' MLHI, Liv (March, 1939), 190-2. 

® Dryden^ the Dramatic Worhs, m, 12, London, the Nonesuch Press, 1932. 
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le suis vaincu, 6 trop genereuse Fille* s’ecria Palsi vostre vertu est plus 
forte que ma criiaute; & je ne hiy sQaurois plus resister. 

{Almahide, vr, p. 2860, 11 6ff.) 

Elsewhere I find: 

Ozmyn. Alas, 'tis counterfeited rage; lie [Selin] strives 
But to divert the danger from our lives. 

For, I can witness, Sir, and you might see 
How in your person he consider’d me. 

He still declin’d the Combate where you were; 

{loc. cit., p. 131) 

Considerez done Seigneur, lui [Palsi] dit Isa . . . si vous pouvez sans 
iniustice, vous resoudre a la perte d’vn homme, qui voyant son Pere Captif, 
a pourtant eu assez de respect, pour ne vous combattre point, parce que 
vous estes le mien? {loc. cit., p. 2857, 11. 7ff.) 

All action in Diyden^s play, such as the clashes between the two 
fathers, takes place, as in Almahide, on land. In Ibrohim the 
principals engage in sea battles. In one incident in Almakide the 
two parents attempt to engage in hand-to-hand fighting ; the hero 
stands between them and parries the one and the other’s blows. 
Likewise, in Dryden, Ozmyn shields the body of Benzayda’s father 
with his own while parrying the blows struck against the latter by 
his own father. (Act ii, p. 104, Summers ed.) 

There are several important differences between Dryden’s episode 
and the original. In the former, it is Selin, Benzayda^s father, who 
is captive of Abenamar, Ozmyn^s father, as the action moves to its 
conclusion. The situation is reversed m Almahide^ for it is Isa^s 
father, Palsi, whose heart must be moved to release her lover^s 
father and consent to their marriage. In Almahide the two parents, 
members of the principal warring factions in Granada, have been 
unjustly discredited and in revenge have turned to piracy. In 
Dryden, piracy is deleted. In Almahide the two lovers invoke the 
,aid of ‘intermediaries to win their fathers over, while in Dryden^s 
play they are victors through their own words and acts. 

Jerome W. Sohwteitzfs 

The University of Al<ibaina 
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HENEY NEEDLEE^S KNOWLEDGE OF SHAFTESBUEY" 

C. A. Moore has expressed the opinion that Henry Needier was 
the first literary follower of ShaftesWry, an opinion based primarily 
on parallel passages from Shaftesbury in the footnotes to The 
Worles of Mr, Henry Needier , . . Pullislvd by Mr, Buncombe 
(London, 1728, 2nd ed.) and on a letter of December 3, 1711, from 
Needier to William Dnncombe, the editor of his works.^ In this 
letter Needier discnsses the Cartesian doctrine of animal insensi- 
bility and the problem of individual consciousness (two matters 
touched upon by Shaftesbury), thanks Dnncombe for sending him 

the fine Philosophical Meditations of my Lord Shaftesbury/^ and 
concludes with a rhapsodic prose-hymn in praise of nature and 
providence, which he particularly ascribes to the inspiration of 
Shaftesbury^s meditations. Herbert Drennon, disagreeing with 
Moore^s interpretation, has pointed out that the footnotes to Need- 
ler^s works are Duncombe^s, not Needler’s, and has asserted that as 
far as he knows Needier never referred to Shaftesbury except in 
the letter of December 3, 1711.^^® He also suggested that this 
letter indicates Needler’s first acquaintance with Shaftesbury, and 
that Needier had not read The Moralists or the Characteristics , but 
had seen only “ the fine Philosophical Meditation in the form of 
a passage copied out of Shaftesbury by Duncombe and sent to Need- 
ier in a letter. 

There are two other relevant published letters, which show that 
Needier was quite familiar with Shaftesbury^s works and that he, 
rather than Buncombe, was considered as the authority on Shaftes- 
bury.^ The two, one by Duncombe and the other by Needier, 
continue the discussion begun in Needler^s letter of December 3, 
1711. On December 8, 1711, Duncombe replies to this letter with a 
long paraphrase of two numbers of the Spectator (120, 121) sup- 
porting the theory that animal instinct is owing to the immediate 

^ This note was written during research on the influence of Shaftesbury 
carried on with the support of a grant frona the American Philosophical 
Society. 

2 “ Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 1700-1760,” PMLA, 
XXXI (1916), 264-325. 

Henry 'Needier and Shaftesbury,” PMLA, xm (1931), 1095-1106. 

^ John Duncombe, Letters hy Several Eminent Persons Deceased (London, 
1773), 2nd ed., 3 vols. i (Letters xix and xx), pp. 75-93. 
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direction of the supreme Being and mth a lengthy anecdote of his 
own to show that animals have a real soul and rational faculties, 
inferior to Immaii. Then he quotes a paragraph from the Epistolae 
Miscellaniae annexed to Mr. Ealphson’s Demonstratio de Deo, p. 
67 concerning the nature of the soul. 

Remarkable of old was the opinion of those (and it is still embraced by 
some) that the soul is a lay, as it were, or emanation, of the Deity. Of this 
opinion formerly were the Stoics, and among the moderns are some 
enthusiasts, whom it is needless to name. Nor do those philosophers 
deserve more notice, who have established a “ common intelligence,” or a 
“ sole universal intellect,” which they style the “ Agent,” and impart it to 
mankind in proportion to the various minds and dispositions of their 
organs Similar to this among the modems are the notions of Spinosa. 

Duncomhe then gives his reasons for transcribing this passage: 

1. To desire you to explain to me the difference between these notions; 
for Mr. R. speaks as of two distinct opinions, whereas they seem to me 
to be but one, and the same. And 2. That I might not be thought too 
severe m saying, that if lord Shaftesbury be one of those enthusiasts, of 
whom Mr. R here speaks, and if his “ universal genius ” is the same as is 
here called the “ univei sal intellect,” I do not see how he can believe the 
immortality of the soul, considered as one distinct individual being; since 
it is plain, according to these notions, that the mind will, at the dissolution 
of the body, be swallowed up in the infinite abyss of being.® 

In a letter of December 20, 1711, Needier expresses an opinion 
on these subjects as well as on the various theories concerning 
animals, preferring the Cartesian mechanistic hypothesis, which 
makes all the actions of beasts the necessary effects of the laws of 
motion, to the Spectator's theory, which resolves their actions into 
“the external impulse and operation of the Divine Power/^ On 
the notions concerning the soul — ^the principles which concern 
Shaftesbury — Needler^s comments are revealing. He cites Blount’s 
comparison in the Oracles of Reason of the soul, when joined to the 
body, to a small portion of the sea enclosed in a vial; and when 
separated from the body, to the same water restored to the ocean 

®It is extremely doubtful that Raphson was speaking of Shaftesbury 
since the letter which Buncombe translates is dated December 14, 1706. 
Joseph Raphson, Demonstratio de Deo sive Metho<kis ad cognitionem Dei 
naturalem hrevis ac dcmonstrativa (londini, 1710), p. 71. The only works 
of Shaftesbury published at this time were the anonymous preface to Select 
Sermons of Dr. Whichcote, 1698, and the anon 3 nnous An Inquiry concerning 
"Virtue and Merits 1699. 
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by the breaking of the vial. Needier regards this simile as absurd 
since God is an uncompounded being, and one cannot pluck ofE 
snips and pieces from the Divine Essence.^^ Needier condemns, 
in addition to the enthusiasts who entertain these notions of a 
Deity divisible into separate particles, those also who, like Spinosa, 
assume the same common intellect to be imparted to all men. He 
cannot without satisfaction, he continues, 

observe tliese pernicious opinions (which undermine the foundations of 
religion, and blast all our hopes of immortality and future happiness, by 
taking away the personal distinction of the soul after death), so easily 
refuted and overthrown. 

At this point he focusses the discussion upon Shaftesbury. 

I must confess there are some passages in lord Shaftesbury’s “ meditations,” 
which seem to favour this notion; but, however, I believe there are none 
(allowance being made for the warmth and freedom of his style) which 
there is any necessity of understanding in that ill sense. It would be great 
pity that so pious and elevated a strain of devotion should be tainted with 
such poisonous notions. I find, though his lordship is reported not to 
frequent the church, he does not altogether neglect religion. He seems to 
be of the opinion of the QmetisU^ who believe that the most acceptable 
worship of the Deity, and that which suits best with his spiritual nature, 
consists in silent contemplation and inward adoration of his infinite 
perfections. 

This paragraph vindicates Moore to the extent of revealing Needier 
to be acquainted with Shaftesbury^s works and perhaps his personal 
life as well. 

The establishing of Needler^s knowledge of Shaftesbury does not 
greatly affect the general thesis of Drennon^s article, that other 
writers besides Shaftesbury could have influenced the passages in 
Needler's works which resemble the Characteristics, but the proba- 
bility is increased that Shaftesbury^s influence did count mate- 
rially. The significance of the parallel passages suggested by 
Duncombe should not be entirely discounted, for it seems plausible 
that Duncombe, Needler’s close friend and patron, should have 
some notion of Needler’s intellectual history. Drennon is willing 
to accept Duncombe's parallel between Newton and Needier. Why 
then must* we reject those parallels referring to Shaftesbury? 

Any paragraph from Needler's essay On the Beauty of the 
Universe,^' which imitates Shaftesbury^s glowing descriptions of 
innumerable details in the universe from insects to suns, would 
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seem natural coming from the lips of Theocles. The rhapsody m 
both the letter to Duneombe and in “ On the Beauty of the Uni- 
verse ” could have been inspired by Henry More’s Dwine Dialogues 
or the appendix to John Norris’s The Theory and Regulation of 
Love, close analogues to The Moralists, but the letter to Duneombe^ 
which Needier himself attributes to the influence of Shaftesbury, 
has less resemblance to The Moralists than has “ On the Beauty of 
the Universe.” The possibility of Shaftesbury’s influence cannot be 
discarded. 

Alf-kbo Owen AiUEmGE 

University of Buffalo 


AUTHENTICITY OF ^^THE WISH^^ AS A ROCHESTER 

POEM 

That witty little six-line poem called The Wish/^ dealing with 
the regeneration of a man within the womb of his mistress, has 
apparently been unquestionably accepted into the body of Rochester's 
poetical works. It is included without editorial qualm in the two 
modern collected editions, that of Mr. John Hayward (Nonesuch 
Press, 1926) and that of Mr. Quilter Johns (Haworth Press, 1933) ; 
its authenticity has likewise not been questioned elsewhere. 

The poem does not occur in the earliest collected editions of 
Rochester's works. Mr. Hayward reprints it from the 1731 edition 
and Mr. Johns, identically, from that of 1739; it appeared in 
the editions of 1714 and 1721 as well as in many later editions. 
Its presence, with an attribution to Rochester, in an important 
Harvard manuscript collection compiled between approximately 
1680 and 1685 ^ might be expected to confirm the accepted author- 
ship, especially in view of the lack of other contemporary authority. 

It seems to have been overlooked, however, that the poem ap- 
peared in print in 1661 in the second part of Merry Drollery under 
the title Insatiate Desire.^^ ^ Although one is not inclined to 

^MS Eng 636F, pp. 75-76. I am indebted to the Librarian of The 
Houghton Library of Harvard University for permission to publish from 
this manuscript 5 I expect to communicate from it in the near future certain 
material dealing with Rochester and other Restoration poets. 

“The songs from the 1661 Merry Drollery which {like this one) do not 
appear in later editions (1670, 1691) are included in J. Woodfall Ebsworth’s 
edition of Choyce Drollery: &ongs d Bonnets (Boston, Lincolnshire, 1876). 

Insatiate Desire,” p. 239. 
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argue against Rochester's precocity in certain fields, it is incredible 
that he composed this mature piece at such an age that it could 
find its way into print in a drollery by the time that he was barely 
fourteen. The fact that he had entered Oxford a year and a few 
months earlier and the gratuitous speculation by Professor V. de 
Sola Pinto that he contracted Yenereal disease during his residency 
there ® cannot account for the experience — ^much less the skill — dis- 
played in the poem. Furthermore, disregarding the three juvenile 
pieces said to have been written at the age of twelve (but probably 
in whole or in part by Robert Whitehall),^ Rochester's poetical 
career has not been shown to have commenced until some four years 
after this time. Perhaps regretfully, one must omit ^Hhe Wish^^ 
from the list of genuine Rochester pieces. 

For such interest as the poem may have for its own sake, a colla- 
tion is presented of the drollery, manuscript, and eighteenth-century 
versions mentioned above.® Although the readings are quite similar, 
only for the fifth line are they all identical. No one is uniformly 
outstanding, and each is in one or more particulars superior to the 
others. 

James Thoepe 

Princeton Vniversity 


AN ATTEMPTED PIRACY OF THE DUENNA 

Although the sensational popularity of The Duenna in November, 
1775 made a large section of the reading public eager to see the 

^Rochester {London, John Lane, 1935), pp. 11-12. 

*Eor titles and texts, see Hayward, pp. 49-51. Eor comment, see Hay- 
ward, p. 330 and Vincent de Sola Pinto, pp. 12-13. 

^ Merry Drollery — Harvard Manuscript ^ Eighteenth-century 
version as typified in the 1731 and 1739 editions-— iS. (Variations in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and capitalization are ignored.) 

Title. Insatiate Desire (D)] The Wish {M8), {18), 

1. could by any (D) ] could by some new {M8 ) ; now cou'd, by some {18 ) . 

2. To sperme, convert my spirit (D)3 Transfuse my Sperme, my Vitalls 
{MS) ; To sperme convert my Vitals (78). 

3. That (D), (78)1 And {MS): I might my (Z>), (78)3myverry {MS). 

4. And in her w my self degenerate (D)3 Into her Womb and bee 

regenerate (MS); And in the Womb myself regenerate (78). 

6. Ihen (D), (78)3 And {MS) : (D)3 Swine {MS); . . . (78) - back 

(D), {MS)1 out (78). 
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book of the opera, Sheridan and Thomas Harris (to whom Sheridan 
later sold the copyright) withheld the full text until 1794, when 
the opera had cooled in the aflEections of the theatre-goers. Put 
theatre custom and public demand were both met when the songs, 
printed for T. Wilkie and T. Evans, were placed on sale almost im- 
mediately after the premiere. Prom these prmted songs and from 
the memories of men like Tate Wilkinson, The Q-overness and other 
piratical texts of The Duenna were compiled,^ undoubtedly to the 
indignation of Eichard Brinsley Sheridan. The following resume 
of a previously unnoted Chancery suit ^ reveals an effort by him to 
reserve to himself his right in music. 

The Duenna was first performed 21 November 1775; the music 
was published within two months, 8 January 1776. Slieridaii^s 
success stimulated the foremost music publisher of London, Charles 
and Samuel Thompson, to purchase the music copyright for £150, 
plus £50 more if the opera played more than thirty nights, and 
£50 more for a sixty night run. One hundred pounds was paid 
on agreement. 

Straightway the Thompsons had the words and music engraved, 
^^at a very great Expeiice,’^ and published several copies of the 
book at ten shillings sixpence. But just as Eyder and others pirated 
the words, so still others attempted to pirate the music. In their 
Bill of Complamt, sworn 18 April 1776, Sheridan and the Thomp- 
son's charged 

that one Robert Falkener of Peterborough Court Pleet Street London hath 
lately. . . . Printed Published and Sold as your Orators charge for a 
very large Profit several of the Words and Music of the said Composition 
and still Continues and persists so to do. 

In an attempt to stop Falkener, Sheridan wrote him a note, 6 March, 
pointing out that The Duenna had been entered at Stationers 
Eegister on 2 March and that any unpermitted publication would 
be prosecuted. Falkener disregarded Sheridan’s warning, however, 
and advertised in the Daily AdverOser^ 7 March 1776, that the 
public might buy at one penny a page Eight of the most favourite 

^ See The Plays d Poems of Richard Brinsley Bher^dan^ ed. R. Crompton 
Rhodes (Oxford, 1928), l, 255-276. 

^Public Records Office C12/1355/14, Bill of Complaint of Eichard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Charles Thompson, and Samuel Thompson, 18 April 
1776. 
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Songs in The Duenna at J. Bland^s place at 114 Long Acre. 
Sheridan and the Thompsons alleged that the overture and the 
eleven songs were included in this piracy.® The three complainants 
asked that a writ of subpoena be issued against Ealkener and that, 
accounting for his profits, he surrender them to the rightful owners 
of The Duenna copy. 

In his answer, sworn August 1779, Ealkener admitted that it 
might be true that Sheridan had written The Duenna^ that the 
Thompsons may have agreed to publish it, and that Sheridan may 
have entered it in the Stationers^ Register. As to the music, 
Ealkener stated that 

he did print and Sell some music notes part of his own Composing and other 
Part thereof taken from Music Notes some of which had been printed up- 
wards of forty years ago as this Defendant believes, and others of them 
had been printed upwards of Twenty eight years ago and both which 
Periods of time being many years before the alleged Composition or Music 
or work.* 

Ealkener added that the money which he had received from this 
publication had been trifling and inconsiderable ; furthermore, 
on being served with an injunction from the court he had stopped 
printing the work. 

As in many cases like this, nothing but the Bill and Answer 
seems to have survived. There is no reason to doubt Ealkener^s 
statement that he had stopped printing upon being served with an 
injunction. Undoubtedly he realized that an insistence upon his 
alleged right would involve a greater expense than the sum of the 
contemplated profits. Anyhow, Sheridan was apparently successful 
in his appeal to the court, for all copies of the Ealkener printing 
seem to have disappeared. 

Ho<waei> P. Vincent 

Illinois Imiitute of Technology 


®The songs listed in the Bill are the ones printed today in Rhodes' 
edition : I, 194, 198, 200, 203, 207, 214, 224, 227, 233, 236, and 237 
* 012/1355/14, Answer of Robert Ealkener to the Bill and to the Revivor, 
dated 30 August 1779. The Revivor had been required because of the 
death of one of the plaintiffs, Charles Thompson, on 10 February 1777. 
The Bill of Revivor is dated 13 January 1778; in it the plaintiffs stated 
that Ealkener had been served an injunction on 7 May 1776. 
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SOOTH IN DE LA MARE, KEATS, AND MILTON 

Readers of Walter De la Mare^s pleasant fantasy Sam's Three 
Wishes: or Life's Little Whirligig may well have lingered appre- 
ciatively over the description of small Sammie^s mother with her 

. , . smooth, clear cheek. 

Lips as sooth as a blackhird^s beak . . . 

without being inquisitive as to how sooth became a synonym for 
smooth. 

As De Selincourt acknowledges in his edition of Keats, ^ H. 
Buxton Forman was the first to observe that Keats^ employment of 
soother in the oft-quoted line from The Eve of St, Agnes, 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

is in a measure indebted to Milton’s use of the superlative ^ the 
soothest shepherd,’ Gomus, 823,” though Keats changes its meaning 
to softer or smoother, Keats’ own use of the superlative may be 
observed in the sonnet addressed to “ soothest Sleep,” wherein the 
epithet presumably carries the same distortion of meaning. 

Apparently Keats departed from all precedent in his interpreta- 
tion of this word simply because of a misunderstanding that can 
easily be explained. Though fully possessed of the fact that the 
allegorical reference to old Meliboeus ” in Comus as the soothest 
shepherd that ever piped on plain ” is but a thinly disguised poetic 
compliment to his own and Milton’s favorite poet, Spenser, Keats 
himself did not quite share Milton’s view of Spenser. To Milton, 
Spenser was a great moralist, better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas,” soothest bemg employed by Milton in its legitimate 
Middle English or Chaucerian meaning of most truthful. To Keats, 
on the contrary, Spenser was chiefly endeared as a mellifluous, sweet 
or smooth-YOiced singer of limpid verse, not a moral teacher at all; 
hence Keats’ unusual employment of an epithet picked up from 
his reading of Comus and introduced into the English language, 
in this new sense, according to the EED, by Keats in the poems of 
1819 and 1820. 

In De la Mare’s perpetuation of this significance of the word. 
Sixth Revised Edition (1935), p. 471, 
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never a popularly accepted one, lies fairly conclusive evidence of the 
same sort of poetic appropriation from The Eve of St, Agnes that 
Keats had himself made from Comus^ but at least De la Mare has 
contented himself with the meaning as Keats left it. 

Chaules E. Mounts 

University of Florida 


A NOTE ON THE SETTING OP MAEY NOAILLES 
MUEPEEE’S “ THE ‘ HAENT ’ THAT WALKS 
CHILHOWEE ” 


Although, the general setting of Mary Noailles Murfree’s story, 
“ The ‘ Harnt ’ that Walks Chilhowee ” is her usual vague and 
romantic one, three details of the description appear to localize it 
on Chilhowee Mountain in Blount County, Tennessee, above the 
site of Montvale Springs hotel : the road leading down the moun- 
tain from the Giles cabin and passmg a fork, the scene of Eeuben 
Crabb’s “murder,” is on the mountain’s western side (on its east- 
ern side the road does not fork) ; it is a mile to this fork from the 
cabin, or from the top of the mountain; it is eight mEes “ along the 
ridge” from the cabin to Crabb’s house near a sulphur spring, 
which is the distance between Montvale and Alleghany or Yellow 
Sulphur Springs, also at the foot of Chflhowee Mountain.^ 

Miss Murfree did visit Montvale Springs in the fall of 1885, 
when she presumably gathered material for The Prophet of the 
Great Smolcy Mountains.^ If the internal evidence of “The 
‘ Harnt ’ ” is admitted, she was there before June 1882, when she 
announced the story ready for publication. 


Maryville, College, 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Nathalia Weiuht 


tAe renJiesseeil/'oaM.toins (Boston, 1894), pp. 304, 307 310 31 r qis 

295, 307, 294 rr , , o , oio, dio, 

»Ed(i Winfield Parks, Oharles Eglert CraOdook (Chapel Hill c 1941 1 

129-131. '■ jo 
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The Poetical Worlds of William Wordsworth: Miscellaneous Son- 
nets^ Memorials of Various Tours^ Poems Dedicated to 
National Independence and Liberty, The Egyptian Maid, The 
River Puddon Series, The White Doe and Other Narrative 
Poems, Ecclesiastical Sonnets. Edited by B. be SELiisrcouRT 
and Helen Dakbishiee. Oxford: Clarendon Press [New 
York: Oxford University Press], 1946. Pp. xxiv -1- 596. 
$6.50. 

^^Wben he died, in May 1943,^^ Miss Darbishire informs us, 

Professor de Selinconrt left the copy for the last three volumes of 
this edition of Wordsworth^s Poetical Works in a state substantially 
ready for publication, with mjunctions that I should see it through 
the press.^^ But since Miss Darbishire had done a good deal on the 
manuscript of this, as of the preceding volumes,’- her part is not 
limited to seeing the work through the press. This third volume 
includes most of the poet^s sonnets and memorials of tours together 
with The White Doe. It is greatly to be hoped that the two remain- 
ing parts will contain not only the other minor poems and The 
Excursion but The Prelude. Nearly a third of the present volume 
is given over to notes : those the poet published, those he dictated to 
Miss Fenwick, extracts from letters and Dorothy^s journals, 
parallels, and matters of fact. Although there is little comment and 
almost no discussion of the purpose or meaning of the several 
poems, what is new in the notes is always admirable and it is a great 
assistance to have all the relevant information about a poem brought 
together for the first time in one place. 

The previously-unpublished readings of manuscripts show that 
Wordsworth^s revisions were generally improvements but otherwise 
they are rarely noteworthy. The first two lines of the sonnet 

Composed on a May Morning, 1838 : 

Life with yon Lambs, like day, is just begun. 

Yet Nature seems to them a heavenly guide, 

were originally: 

Yon mountain lambs -whose life is just begun, 

A guidance know, to Man's grave years denied. 

The sonnet, 0 Friend ! I know not which way I must look For 
comfort,^^ at first began, " Coleridge ! I know not. . . . The im- 

^ See MLH for November, 1943 and March, 1945. 
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pressive acknowledgment of Wordsworths debt to Burns Whose 
light , , 

showed my youth 

How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth 


formerly read : 

When, breaking forth like Nature’s own, 

And led my youth 
To Poesy that built her throne 
On simple truth ^ 

To the poem following the one from which this last quotation is 
taken, Thoughts Suggested the Day Following, Wordsworth 
added in 1842 a note which is here published for the first time. I 
quote the significant parts of it : 

Pamiliarity with the dialect of the border counties of Cumberland and 
Westmorland made it easy for me not only to understand but to feel them 
[Burns’ poems]. It was not so with his contemporary or rather his pre- 
decessor Cowper. ... It gives me pleasure, venial I trust, to acknowledge 
at this late day my obligations to these two great authois [Bums and 
Cowper], whose writings, in conjunction with Percy’s Reliques, powei fully 
counteracted the mischievous influence of Darwin’s dazzling maimer, the 
extravagance of the earlier dramas of Schiller, and that of other Gennan 
writers upon my taste and natural tendencies. May these few words serve as 
a warning to youthful Poets who are in danger ot being carried away by 
the inundation of foreign literature, from which our own is at present 
suffering so much, both in style and points of far greater moment. True 
it is that in the poems of Burns, as now collected, are too many reprehen- 
sible passages; hut their immorality is rather the ebullition of natural 
temperament and a humour of levity than a studied thing ; whereas in these 
foreign Writers, and in some of our own country not long deceased (and 
in an eminent deceased Poet of our own age), the evil, whether of voluptu- 
ousness, impiety, or licentiousness, is courted upon system, and therefore is 
greater, and less pardonable.® 

Eaymokb D. Havens 


WovdswoTih s R&udiug of Rof/idti pTose, By Jane Worthington. 
New Haven; Yale University Press, 1946. Pp xvi + 84 
$2.50. 


Miss Worthington has done a substantial service to Wordsworth 
scholarship by reminding us, with documentary proof, that the 


^ It would seem that some ^recorded change in the manuscript fitted the 
first line quoted to those that follow. Cf. p. 442 n. where a later correction 
cannot be substituted for the text unless changes are made 
= Pp. 441-2. This note was added in mannscript to the note which Words 
worth printed ^ter the poem in 1842 and later editions. Knisht does not 
give the note Wordsworth printed but cites the passages from Dorothy’s 
journal on which the note was based. ^ 
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poet was a serious reader of Eoman historical writers and stoics^ 
and that his philosophy was deeply stamped with Roman modes of 
thought. Like the Eoman historians and biographers^ he believed 
implicitly that liberty and good government are possible only where 
private virtues flourish. In his judgments on contemporary polities^ 
he considered that he was guided by general principles rather than 
by considerations of expediency; and in his notorious shift from 
democratic to aristocratic views. Miss Worthington insists that it 
was not the principles that altered but Wordsworth^s opinion as to 
the measures actually needed for securing the commonwealth against 
an immoral despotism. In his radical phase it was his faith in 
the virtue of the common people that led him to advocate a strictly 
democratic form of government. In his conservative phase, men of 
property had become for him the chief exponents of virtue, and it 
was petty Artizans, Shop-keepers, and Pothouse Keepers ” who 
represented the immediate menace to English liberties. 

Miss Worthington does not suggest what personal factors may 
have contributed to bringing about this startling volte-face; she 
undertakes no critical analysis of the poePs basic assumptions in 
either period. It is not clear whether she realizes Wordsworth^s 
extreme semantic naivete in his use of words like virtue and 
liberty — ^liis failure to work out the causal connections between 
virtue and, on the one hand, wealth and privilege, or, on the other, 
the moral state of men deprived of political rights and economic 
opportunity. 

Much the most important part of Miss Worthington^s study — 
and it is hardly too much to call it epoch-making in its bearings on 
Wordsworth^s nature philosophy — is her demonstration of the close 
kinship, the practical identity, of the poet^s cosmological system with 
that of Eoman stoical philosophers like Cicero and Seneca, as they 
relate man^s ethical reason with the essential nature and " active 
principle of the universe. We are now able as never before to 
appreciate the systematic ethical philosophy underlying the Ode 
to Duty,^^ The Character of the Happy Warrior,^^ and other poems 
of his maturity ; and new light is shed on the nature-philosophy of 
The Prelude,^^ and of Tintern Abbey and other poems of its 
period. 

Miss Worthington does not mention the English intermediaries 
between the Eoman moralists and Wordsworth, and she naturally 
ignores many features of the imaginative complex in which 
nature’^ and reason are associated in his poems. But by 
sticking to the simple core of his philosophy, ethical and religious, 
she all the more effectively gives the coup de grace to Irving Babbitt 
and his disciples — a tribe of critics to whom she does not once refer. 
Only gross ignorance of a great tradition, combined with anti- 
romantic bias, could explain their attempt to discredit Words- 
worth^s naturalism as being incompatible with a responsible 
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hximanisin. If, at this date, any reader should still think it a 
matter of importance to understand Wordsworth’s philosophy, one 
thing he will have to take seriously into account is Miss Worthing- 
ton’s sober study, establishing as it does the close parallel between 
his thought and that of the Roman stoics. 

Joseph Waeeeh Beach 

University of Minnesota 


Newton Demands the Muse: Newton’s " Opticks” and the 
Eighteenth Century Poets. By Marjoeib Hope Nicolsok. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. ix-|- 178. 
$2.00. {History of Ideas Series, ii.) 

The history of scientific reputations probably offers no parallel to 
Newton’s widespread vogue m early eighteenth-century England. A 
contemporary confidence in method had been stimulated by seven- 
teenth-century mathematicism as a whole, and, by the turn of the 
century, lingered on in many fields. Newton’s achievements, 
popularly viewed, seemed an exemplary Discours de la Methods, 
and Thomson was not alone in equating him with “pure intelli- 
gence, whom God / To mortals lent to trace His boundless works.” 
Fired by the symbol of Newton’s name, Desaguliers could advance 
his engaging belief that the Newtonian system, “ the best model of 
government,” should be applied to political philosophy; while 
William Guthrie, in a burst of national pride, hoped thal the rules 
of dramatic poetry now stand “upon the same footing with our 
noble system of Newtonian philosophy.” 

Newton was certainly affecting English poetry as a whole, 
though m different wavs than Guthrie had in mind; and his in- 
fluence, as Miss Nicolson shows, came largely through his great 
treatise on Opticks (1704). Newton Demands the Muse, which 
continues Miss Nicolson’s suggestive studies of the effect of scientific 
discovery_ on literary imagination, discusses the nature of the 
Opticks’ influence on English poetry during the thirty years follow- 
ing Nelson’s death in 1727, the period in which his¥nglish vogue 
was at its height. Her treatment of the subject, however, reveals 
broader implications which are relevant to UngfiQ'h neo-classic 
poetry as a whole, and also to the aesthetic theory of the period 

After discussing the wide popular reception of the Opticks Miss 
Nicolson outlines the ways in which Newton’s theory of lio-ht and 
colors afiected contemporary imagery, leading at times to a veritable 
'symbolism of the spectrum.” Her outstanding example in this 
as in other respects, is Thomson, in whom almost all the various 
strands of Newton’s influence on English poetry seem to have 
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coalesced. Miss Nicolson next discusses the actual exposition of 
the physics of light in contemporary verse, particularly that of 
Blackmore, Brooke, Jago, John Eeynolds, and Moses Browne. Miss 
Nicolson^s subsequent chapters connect the influence of the Optic'ks 
with popular speculation on vision, outline the effect of Newton^s 
discovery on aesthetic theory, and discuss the general metaphysical 
implications of his work. She touches suggestively, for example, 
on the rising interest during the eighteenth century in synaesthesia, 
or harmony of the senses,^^ and in brief space offers one of the 
few discussions of the subject which really augment or qualify 
the eighteenth-century material in Irving Babbitt^s still standard 
Netu LaoTcoon, She also points out, in some detail, the con- 
temporary association of light with the ^^jsublime^’ and coloriwitli the 

beautiful.” The association may be accounted for in various ways. 
It had been implied in imagery of other periods, and is to some 
extent natural to human response. Again, so far as conscious aware- 
ness of the association is concerned, eighteenth-century aesthetic 
theory, on empirical and sensationalistic premises, was tending to 
equate the subhme with whatever imposed or aroused the strongest 
effect, whether through excess ” or privation.” Accordingly, 
while various sounds and colors might be considered beautiful,” 
extremes — such as loudness or silence, intense light or complete 
darkness — could be regarded as potentially sublime.” Miss 
N’icolson finds this tendency strongly accentuated by Newton^s 
influence : light, for example, being associated with etherial space, 
and the refraction of light into color possessing terrestrial connota- 
tion, The more general effect of the prismatic discovery of colors 
on aesthetics was simply to encourage the subjectivistic assumption 
that “ mind alone,” as Akenside said, contains within itself The 
living fountain ... Of beauteous and sublime.” Yet this sub- 
jectivism was already creating a distrust of objective science, and 
others besides Hume were stressing the limitations of the human 
mind, with inevitable results to the triumphant symbol of Newton’s 
name. 

At the outset of her book. Miss N’icolson shows herself aware of 
the possible charge that she has read more subtlety ” into certain 
poets than they possessed. But I should be inclined to agree with 
her suspicion that ^^the oversubtlety is theirs rather than mine.” 
Indeed, aside from fulfilling its general aim of illustrating a marked 
instance of the literary effect of scientific discovery, her book is 
particularly valuable in offering one more example of the firm 
mentality and fine, allusive complexity of early eighteenth-century 
poetic style : a complexity and mental strength to which the f oUow- 
ing century was often oblivious, but wMch, like certain other 
characteristics, indicate that neo-classicism rather than romanticism 
was the true heir of the late Eenaissance. 

W. J. Bate 

Earvard Umuersit^ 
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Studies in Honof of A. H, R, Fcdrchild. Edited by Charles A. 

Proety. Columbia, Mo. : University of Missouri Press, 1946. 

University of Missouri Studies, 1. Pp. 191. One plate. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

There is an admirable preface, consisting of two sentences. The 
first reads : It has seemed fittmg to the colleagues, former stu- 
dents, and friends of Dr. A. H. E. Fairchild that the retirement 
of such a distinguished teacher and scholar should be signalized by 
a volume of studies.^^ A second sentence acknowledges the in- 
debtedness of the editor. Preceding this is a page containing a 
Vita and a list of Dr. Fairchild’s publications. This practice is 
to be commended to all editors of Festschriften : it directs the atten- 
tion to the intrinsic worth of the tributes, and it should be gratify- 
ing to the recipient of the honor in avoiding all eulogy of question- 
able taste. 

Since Dr. Fairchild made his most significant contributions to 
the Shakespearean field, one expects emphasis upon this and closely 
related fields. Four of the articles deal with Shakespeare, a fifth 
with an Elizabethan text, one with the origin of the passion play, 
two with non-dramatic Elizabethan literature, and among the re- 
maining four, one concerns Lamb’s dramatic criticism. 

The first article, ^^The Copyright of Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Works,” by Dr. Giles E. Dawson, of the Folger Library, is the most 
important contribution to the volume. After three pages devoted 
to the rise of the idea of copyright the author leads the reader skill- 
fully through a maze of detail relating to the ownership of copyright 
in separate plays as it affected the publication of the four folios. 
Nine pages representing painstaking research make possible two 
sentences of summary : " Separate plays and groups of plays passed 
from hand to hand by sale and bequest, and only the ownership of 
a large number of these entitled a man to initiate the publication of 
a collected edition. Ownership of even one play placed a man in an 
advantageous position for bargaining with the publishers of a pro- 
posed collection : he could insist upon his inclusion as one of the 
publishers or he could elect a cash payment instead.” The account 
of collected editions in the eighteenth century centers in Tonson, 
his assumption of copyright, and the opposition of Walker, the 
Oxford Press, Cave, and Osburn. Scholars will have occasion to 
consult this article frequently. 

They will also consult Dr. J. G. McManaway’s study, ^^The 
Cancel in the Quarto in 2 Henry IV,” dealing with the omission of 
III. i in the first copies and the correction. "There are sound con- 
jectures concerning the reasons for the omission and the process of 
correction. Dr. Harry E, Hoppe’s contribution, John of Bor- 
deaux,” a study of a manuscript having the characteristic marks of 
a bad quarto, also provides an example of the painstaking work in 
this country with texts and their transmission. 
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Although Dr. Alfred WestfalPs account of the Baconian heresy 
is not a great contribution to scholarship, its comic spirit, with no 
more flippancy than the subject warrants, makes excellent reading. 
The author proceeds from Joseph Hart and his bullfight, through 
Delia and Ignatius, Mrs. Gallup and Colonel Fabian, to Dr. Cun- 
ningham. It is perhaps the best cure of the disease to which the 
teacher can send the credulous student. 

Dr. J. E. Moore^s The Character of lago is unconvincing. 
There is little point in asserting that he has eaten supper across 
the officers^ mess table from lago,^^ only to discover lago’s medi- 
ocrity as a soldier, his clumsiness as a plotter, and his stupidity, to 
boot. The method is questionable, and the character who emerges 
can hardly have been the agent of Othello’s downfall. 

Dr. Hardin Craig, in The Origin of the Passion Play,” enter- 
ing the debate as to whether it was an outgrowth of the Plmctus 
Mariae^ deplores the geneilal ignorance of mediaeval drama and 
takes occasion to reaffirm first prmciples, some of which have been 
clearly enunciated by Young. Dr. Craig is probably right in his 
vigorous protest against hopeless confusion,” but some readers 
may resent the tone, and particularly the implication that some 
scholars are as hopeless as freshmen who think that 1 Eenry IV 
must have been written before 1 Henry VI. 

The editor, Dr. Prouty, has added a study in the history of 
prose fiction, the relation of two tales by Whetstone and Grange to 
Gascoigne’s Adventures of Master F. J. How,” he asks, did the 
excellent narrative techniques and character portrayals of Gascoigne 
degenerate so quickly in his immediate successors? ” In the answer 
Dr. Prouty attempts to estimate the literary purpose of both Whet- 
stone and Grange. 

Dr. Charles F. Mullett rounds out the Elizabethan studies with 
an account of Hugh Plat, a gentleman-virtuoso in the tradition of 
Bacon, whose inventions and observations, often more sound than 
those in Bacon’s Natural History^ make entertaining reading. Per- 
haps Dr. Mullett would find valuable cues for the estimate of Plat’s 
originality by a careful comparison of his discoveries ” with con- 
temporary documents. 

Of the four remaining articles, that by Dr. Hyder Eollins, 

Keats’s Elgin Marbles Sonnets,” substantiates the conjecture of 
J. M. Burnbull that Eeynolds, not Haydon, wrote the OTiampion 
review of March 9, 1817. It is convincing. Dr. Edward H. 
Weatherby deals with a quarrel of Garrick and Churchill, and a 
reconciliation. 

Dr. E. C. Bald’s Charles Lamb and the Elizabethans ” finds in 
Lamb’s criticism of Elizabethan drama ^^the influence of two 
tendencies usually thought of as characteristically mid-Yictorian ” : 
moral earnestness and a certain squeamishness about matters of sex. 
It may be difficult for some of us to reconcile this interpretation of 
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the early Lamb with his vigorous defence of the a-moral atmosphere 
in which Eestoration comedy should be seen. 

The final article, Steinbeck: Earth and Stars by Dr. Wood- 
burn Eoss, attempts to isolate the ideas and attitudes that have 
given direction to Steinbeck^s fiction. Some may agree with Dr. 
Eoss that Steinbeck is objectifymg his own unreconciled habits of 
thought, and others may conclude that Steinbeck, if he is a thinker, 
is a very confused one. Certainly, few will concur that the com- 
parison with Comte is either striking or convincing. 

Murray W. Bujstdy 

College of Washington 


Onze Poemes de Ruteheuf concernant la, croisade, publics par Julia 
Bastin et Edmonb Earal. (Documents relatifs a Fhistoire 
des Croisades, publies par FAcademie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, No. i). Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1946. Pp. 
145. 350 frs. 

As a contribution to crusade history between 1254 and 1281, the 
Eutebeuf monograph issued by the Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres represents excellent scholarship. As textual criticism, 
this study is less satisfactory. It should be remembered, however, 
that the sponsoring series is concerned more with the crusades than 
with editorial skill in Old Prench. 

M. Paral has collected detailed and valuable information about 
the historical background for the eleven poems edited by Mile 
Bastin. His thoroughly documented discussion has established the 
date for each poem with admirable precision, thereby correcting a 
half dozen errors in BediePs chronology of twenty years ago (Les 
FahliaiKc, p. 410); the dates proposed’ by Christian Dehm in his 
8tiidie7i zu Ruteheuf (Wurzburg, 1935;’ pp. 14-15) are likewise 
superseded. M. Paral has analyzed the individual texts more con- 
vincingly than previous investigators of Eutebeuf : his argument 
for the essential unity in the Compicdnte de Ooustautinople is a 
striking example. 

In a study focussed on the crusades it is not entirely surprising 
that comment on Eutebeuf is comparatively sketchy. It is sur- 
prising, nevertheless, that the autobiographical items in 
Eutebeufs so-called personal poems are still accepted without 
reservation. Also, M. Paral does not mention the possibility that 
""Eutebeuf"' may have been more than one individual; yet it is 
easy to suspect that poems 2, 8, 11 may not have been by the author 
of the other texts included in the edition. The monograph contains 
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no reference to the earlier Entebenf studies by C16dat, Denkinger, 
Feger, Keins, LeO;, or Lucas, 

A certain laconicism on the Disputcdsorb du croise et du decroise 
implies a ready acceptance of the view that this poem was written 
by a crnsade propagandist. To be sure, the editor recognizes the 
special life and color in the verses spoken by the anti-ernsader/^ 
but apparently the many parallels with the Praedicatio sanctae 
Orucis of Humbert de Eomans have led M. Faral to discount what 
may well have been Entebenf^s opposition to the French king’s last 
expedition. 

The monograph omits the dull Oomplainte d'Anseau de Lille and 
the more significant Beimrt le Bestorne, The latter poem, almost 
certainly an attack on the projected crusade of 1370, has long been 
classified among the Euteheuf diatribes against the Mendicant 
Orders. M. Faral adheres to the latter explanation (cf. p. 33). In 
a University of Michigan monograph now in press, I am offering 
suggestions both about Renart le Bestorne and about the problem of 
multiple authorship within the Eutebeuf repertory. 

Incidentally, M. Faral’s comments on the preaching of the 1370 
crusade (pp. 6-14, 53) imply that papal advocacy of the venture 
was interrupted only during Charles of Anjou^s campaign for the 
Sicilian throne. Hothing is said of misgivings which prompted 
Clement IV to temper the zeal of Louis IX for a second journey to 
the Holy Land, and these reservations were already under discussion 
seventy years ago (cf. H. A. Wallon, Saint Louis et son temps, 3nd 
ed., II, 423). 

Mile Bastin has edited the eleven poems with more success than 
Jubinal or Kressner, but her texts contain over forty errors of 
transcription, further mistakes in the vaHants, needless elimination 
of inflectional errors,” and other vagaries in the details of emenda- 
tion. Punctuation is often heavy, and diacritics follow no consistent 
pattern. 

In a short notice, specific support of these opinions is limited to 
a few samples. Why no defense of C as basic manuscript ? Why 
no explanation of criteria for emendation or conservation ? Why no 
mention, for instance, of the many replacements of scribal x by 
editorial Why change qui (^if anyone’) to que II-148? 

Asseiire II-167 is correctly translated in the glossary, but a note 
(p. 31) states that the meaning is not clear. Delete the period 
after II-159, and the semi-colon after II-167 : the sense is at issue in 
both passages. As in many other verses, rhyme for the eye is not 
important enough to warrant changing (for example) eigue to 
eive v-71. Why change delireuze to dolereuse v-146? Why no 
reference (p. 76, n. 2) to x-138? The infinitives in vii-47 go with 
s'en va 44 ; the period after detient is wrong. Why no note on vii- 
108? For VII, 117-20, it would have been helpful if the editors 
had had access to the parallels cited in A. J. Creighton’s 1944 

5 
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edition of Anticlaudien (p. 152). By introducing a spelling with 
no support from either manuscript, the editor admits an extra 
syllable in viii-62. The variant in viii-78 is wrong; the text as 
edited follows C correctly. Manuscript C reads teneiz (not tenes) 
viii-87. Disturbed by the rhyme nos: -ons, the editor accepts an 
ungainly phrase in viii-146. The 0 reading qui ('=quhl) should 
be retained in ix-129. For the proverb in s-123, cf. also Morawski 
2431 (and variants). Bor sor noz piauz acroire xi-30, cf. Vie de 
sainte Elysabel 249. In xi-116, 1 should prefer to read (cf. C16dat, 
Rutebeufj p, 126) : En yver — et vos en jaleiz — , thereby making 
the link more intelligible between aleiz 116 and qnerre li7. Why 
allow veioir xi-330 to stand, while emending gaiaignier viii-98? 

In xi-149 is ce necessarily correct? Note that C reads se and 
E che. In w. 147-50, Mile Bastings punctuation is an apparent 
demurrer from that of Jubinal and Eressner, in the sense that they 
were wrong in inferring the dependence of v. 149 upon v. 148. Her 
text suggests that v. 149 means that neither God nor your country 
have any respect for you,^^ while the Jubinal-Kressner versions 


made the line into a conditional clause: unless God or youi 
country is proud of you (i. e., unless your moral and worldly repu- 
tation is good).^^ Without actual proof, I am inclined to agree 
with the earlier editions. At the same time, the pertinence of v. 
150 in its particular location has not been explained or discussed : 
is it something more than an easy banality to complete a couplet in 
the leonine rhyme -dis? 

In xi-169 it is not enough to accept Tobler’s hypothesis on 
Gilemeir (necessarily a proper noun?) without attempting to con- 
strue tenu 168 or to explain couche 171 (cf. Tobler-Lommatzsch 
II, 954, where the word is translated as bed,'^ but with a question- 
mark). Since non-committal comment in a review is more con- 
venient for the critic than constructive for the reader, the follow- 
ing very tentative translation is proposed for w. 168-72 : You are 
beds^e knights (although nothing more) because otherwise (cf. 
me B variant) you would be classed among Gilemeir’s lineage and 
because you do have a little fear of criticism, but not because of 
any real wish or conscience of your own.^^ This rendering how- 
ever, invites two further queries: are Jubinal and Kressner wrong 
in printing y. 167 without any punctuation, and does the con- 
junction at the beginning of 171 represent Latin sic or si^ In 
any case it is fairly certam, whatever the sense of Gilemeir origi- 
naliy, that parent ei a (Gilemeir connotes shirkers in o*eneral^^ 
Also, it seems impossible not to regard que 173 as causal 

The presence of numerous common words in the glossary makes 
it only the more regrettable that the following have been omitted : 
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Neither the glossary nor the note on p. 62 explain the expression 
patrimoine au Oruceft : under war-time conditions, the editors were 
probably unaware of the long note by A. Langfors in NeuphUolo- 
gische Mittheilungen xlvi (1945), 115-122, where the word Grwcefi 
is identified with Christ instead of with the crucifix. 

Edwaed B. Ham 

University of Michigan 


Georges AscpU. Par Henri Chamard. UEducation nationals, 
20 juin 1946. Pp. 4. 

As his American friends have found it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about the fate of Georges Ascoli, I would call attention to this 
touching tribute^ written by one who had been both his teacher and 
his colleague. 

Born at Paris on June 14^ 1882^ Ascoli entered the Eeole 
Hormale, became an agrege in 1907;, taught in several provincial 
lycees and, in 1919-29, at the University of Lille. He obtained 
the doctorate in 1930. In October of that year he became maitre de 
conferences at the Sorbonne, where he was given in 1935 the chair 
of French literary history in the nineteenth century. 

In the First World War he rose to the rank of chef de lataillo'n, 
was three times wounded and five times cited for bravery. In the 
Second World War he served as lieutenant-colonel until he was 
captured on June 17, 1940. While a prisoner at Nuremberg he 
organized for his fellow captives a university of which he was 
rector. Eeleased in August, 1941, he was allowed to return to his 
home at Sevres, but he was excluded from his professorship by the 
Vichy government and was not allowed even to enter a public 
library. Thanks, however, to the friendship of M. Bonnerot, he 
was able to work as a collaborator in the edition of Sainte-Beuve^s 
correspondence. On Feb. 19, 1944, only six months before the 
liberation of Paris, he and his wife were arrested by the Gestapo 
for the crime of being Jews, were taken to Silesia, and in March 
were sent to la chambre a gaz et le four cr^matoire.^^ 

I have just learned from his son, Pierre, that the Nazis, not 
satisfied with this act of unpardonable brutality, also sought to 
blot out his labors as a scholar. They ransacked his villa at Sevres, 
stole or destroyed a book on Victor Hugo that was almost ready 
for publication, a study of Micromegas, and an elaborate collection 
of fiches. They could not, however, do away with the various articles 
he had written, including what he wrote for the Histoire de la litte- 
rature frangaise of Bedier et Hazard, or the books that constitute 
his greatest contribution to literary history : his critical edition of 
Zadig^ his Orande-Bretagne dmoM Vopinion frangaise depuis la 
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guerre de cent ms jusqu'd la fin du XVP siecle (360 pp.)^ and his 
two-volnme Orande-Bretagne devant V opinion frangaise au XV IB 
siecle (885 pp.)^ a monumental work that will keep his memory 
fresh long after his executioners have been forgotten. 

And we shall remember him as Chamard describes him : 

ce Frangais, ardent et ferine patriote, qui fut toute sa vie un homme de 
devoir, et qui toujours, dans les diver ses cir Constances oil le pla^a la 
destinee, sut allier k tons lea dons de la plus vive intelligence les plus belles 
vertus civiques et morales. 

H. Careington Lancaster 


Ned Ward of Grubstreet : A Study of Sub-Literary London in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Ho-waeo) William Teoyer. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xi -f- 290. $3.50. 

This IS a first-rate book about a third-rate author. It is discri- 
minating, scholarly, complete, and — ^what is more unusual — very 
well written. It is the only Ml-length book about Ward, indeed the 
only account of any sort smce Aitken^s able but inaccurate sketch 
m the Dictionary of National Biography. It is a book that scholars 
interested in the by-ways of eighteenth-century literary and social 
history have long needed. 

The body of the book consists of a chronological account of 
Ward^s life and writings. The mass of rumor, gossip, and genuine 
information about Ward’s life is judiciously sifted, and several 
new facts are brought forth. We now know, for example, that Ward 
did not set up as the proprietor of a public house until 1712, and 
that he never ovmed or operated the King’s Head Tavern in Eul- 
wood’s Eeiits next door to Gray’s Inn. We know that he did not 
visit New England. We know more precisely the nature of the 
r5]e he played in the affair of Partridge the astrologer, and we know 
the full storv of his relations with Alexander Pope. This story, 
narrated from Ward’s point of view, gives us fresh insight into 
Pope’s unscrupulous satirical methods, and a good deal of svmpathy 
for Ward. 

Professor Troyer argues convincingly, yet without straining the 
point, that Ward played a more significant part in the development 
of English journalism than is usually assigned to him. In other 
respects his view of Ward is the conventional one. He portrays him 
as a vigorous but vulgar wit, a hot-brained political pamphleteer, 
an observer of men’s manners, not their souls, a biased reporter who 
chose to see only what was sordid, cruel, and vicious in the narrow 
world about him . His works survive today, in so far as they survive 
at all, as source books for social historians, rather than as monu- 
ments of eighteenth-century literature. The frequent quotations 
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which Professor Troyer sprinkles through his book are well chosen 
and useful^ for most of Ward^s writings are inaccessible to the 
general reader today. An exception is The London Spy, which 
was twice reprinted in the 1920^s. 

The most famous of Ward^s works in his own day were A Trip to 
Jamaica and The London Spy. Others that had an enduring vogue 
were The Secret History of the Cahes-Head Club, Female Policy 
Detected, and The Wooden World Dissected. The last two of these^ 
we learn from Professor Troyer^s definitive 50-page bibliography, 
were still being reprinted a century after their first appearance. 
Such popularity is a tribute to Ward^s success in giving the public 
what it wanted ; but it is also a commentary on the public^s taste. 
For in the final analysis, Ward really deserved Pope’s climactic 
sneer : 

Another Durfey, Ward! shall sing in thee. 

Cynus L. Day 

University of Delaware 


BRIEF MENTION 


Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature. Horatio 
Smith, General Editor. ITew York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. xvi + 899. $10.00, Dictionary means ^ encyclopedia.’ 
Modern means from Baudelaire to the present,’ excluding Hugo. 
European includes Iceland and Turkey, but not Great Britain and 
Ireland. Literature is extended to take in the work of certain 
critics, literary historians, and philologists (Doumic, Lanson, xisin 
Palacios), but not others (Villey, Vossler, Paul Meyer).^ Many 
literary historians and philologists, indeed, have a better right to be 
listed than some who appear. Nor is the standard of inclusion the 
same for different disciplines. The articles contain critical appraisal 
as well as biographical and bibliographical information. As they 
were composed by 239 scholars,^ distinguished and undistinguished, 
the commentaries necessarily vary in length and in value, but the 
book will be useful, for it contains a vast amount of information 
difficult to find elsewhere on short notice. The general editor had 
completed his work on the volume before his untimely death on 
Sept. 9, 1946. He deserves great credit for organizing sufch an 

was he, as well as Gaston Paris, who founded Romania) cf. p. 609. 

^ These are listed after the preface in alphabetical order, according to 
their first names, not their last — a method employed, as I have been told, 
in Brazilian telephone-books. By consulting this list one can easily discover 
who wrote a certain aiticle, but not what article or articles a certain person 
wrote. 
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undertaking, for the labor be expended in selecting the 239 and, 
with their help, the 1167 subjects, as well as for keeping his bat- 
talion of writers in sufficient awareness of limitations in space and 
time to produce what is, on the whole, a valuable collection of 
articles. It is a book that no self-respecting library can do without. 


H. 0, L. 


The World of Learning, with an Introduction [1 page] by Dr. 
Gilbert Murray. London: Europa Publications Limited, 1947. 
Pp. IV + 520. £3. It is hard to keep up with nomads. Minerva 
made an attempt for many years; the Index Generalis, briefly. The 
British are now replacing them. This first edition represents the 
situation more or less, at least in America, as it was in the academic 
year 1945-6. It lists universities with their rectors or presidents, 
their deans and professors ; learned societies ; libraries and museums ; 
technical schools and colleges. The publishers admit that their 
work is incomplete and not as up-to-date as they would have 
wished. They mark with an asterisk European institutions of which 
the lists, on account of post-war conditions, could not be revised. 
In response to their request for suggestions I make the following 
comments. Among the mstitutions of higher learning in the 
United States I note the absence of the Institute for Advanced 
Study and with it the name of Albert Einstein. Among libraries 
there is no mention of the New York Public, the Boston Public, or 
the Peabody (Baltimore). No mention is made of the University 
of Algiers. At times professors are not listed unless they hold ad- 
ministrative posts (Eutgers, Syracuse, Washington University, 
etc.). Eetired professors are not listed. There is no index, a most 
unfortunate omission. The American Philosophical Society should 
be put, not under Philosophy and Psychology (p. 407), but 
under " General (p. 403). It is misleading, not to say amusing, 
to discover such distinguished institutions as the College de France, 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the Ecole du Louvre under the head- 
ing, ^•'National High Schools and Colleges.^^ Only thirteen 
American colleges are mentioned with any detail. The otWs listed, 
and with them some universities, are given about as in the World 
Almanac. Yet the Catholic University, Eice, Yanderbilt, Lehigh, 
Clark, Obeiiin, Swarthmore, Haverford, Mt. Holyoke, Wesleyan, 
and Williams might well claim the consideration assigned to Mary 
Washin^on or the North Dakota Agricultural College. However, 
despite its deficiencies, the book will often prove helpful. Until 
an improved edition appears, it may well be an essential work for 
scholars and for those who wish to consult them. 


H. c, Ii. 
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Eugenia De Acton: 17ItB-1827, By Eliza Peael Shippen. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1945. Pp. x -|- 180. 
It is hard to conceive why such a task as this should have been 
chosen, and still harder to understand v^hy a learned body should 
have accepted the subject as worthy of serious investigation. It is 
the kind of so-called research which furnishes ammunition to the 


despisers of graduate study, and lends support to their false but 
dangerous charges that research has come to mean ^^more and more 
about less and less.” A lesser author than Eugenia De Acton would 
be hard to find. She was a middle-aged sentimental moralizer, who 
spun out two volumes of vague essays, and five dreary novels which 
were cheap imitations of Eichardson and Mrs. Eadcliffe. Her 
work was shallow, prolix, and dull ; it had scarcely any intellectual 
significance or artistic merit. Even those hack-reviewers of her 
day who tried to say something agreeable about everybody, were 
hard put to it to find anything in her novels that was not either 
commonplace or contemptible. Nor has Miss Shippen, despite 
earnest efforts, succeeded in doing so. When Oblivion has merci- 
fully covered such banalities as Eugenia De Acton^s, it seems a 
disservice to enlightenment to try to resurrect them. Each genera- 
tion produces so much trashy literature of its own that it is 
unnecessary to drag forgotten rubbish out of the musty recesses 
of the past. 


University of Illinois 


Eenest Beekbauie 


The Moral Poetry of Pope, By Geoppeby Tillotson'. Published 
by The Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
1946. (The Eobert Spence Watson Memorial Lecture for 1945.) 
Pp. 32, Professor Tillotson, whose work in the Twickenham Edi- 
tion of Pope^s poems admirably illuminated some of Pope^s best 
imaginative work, shows a similar insight in this valuable lecture 
concerning the poet^s didactic poems, especially An Essay on Man, 
On the two chief problems discussed — the relation of a poet’s 
personality to the sincerity of his doctrine and the relation of 
didacticism to poetry — Tillotson is a sound and sympathetic guide. 
The mid-twentieth century, thanks to Tillotson and others like him, 
will go down in history as perceiving — as the nineteenth century 
did not always do — ^that poetry speaks to the emotions, the imagina- 
tion, and to the intellect. It embodies a voice spewing to total 
consciousness, not to a specialized part of consciousness. In its 
perfected utterance” — ^which is its essence — ^intellect cannot be 
left out. It is this fact that makes for a juster conception of the 
work not of Pope merely but of the whole art of poetry. Tillotson’s 
lecture will be highly valued by ah who wish to savor the finer 
qualities of Pope — and of poetry. 


Harvard University 


GEOEOE SHEOElBXJElSr 
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The Dynamics of Literature. By Nathak Comport Starr. 
New York: ColRmbia University Press, 1945, Pp. viii + 123. 
Mr. Starr^s little book claims to " develop the faculty of making 
judgments about literature," to reaffirm certain basic principles " 
and to spend some time in close analysis of words, their impli- 
cations and overtones." (vii) Actually we are given a set of 
incoherent lectures filled with platitudes and uplift, devoid of any 
critical scheme and even of moderate skill in close analysis. The 
level of taste is indicated by favorable references to Kenneth Eoberts 
and Eussell Davenport and by plaintive incomprehension for Joyce, 
Auden and even Conrad and Sterne. The style abounds in meta- 
phors of a sort : we are to penetrate vertically to the heart of the 
work" (17), we are to ^^hold to the good while still it stands 
before the tooth of time" (49). In practice, we are told little 
more than that a reader should re-create literature and that an 
author should bring an ardent faith in the dignity of man as 
man " (115) . It is difficult to see to what audience this book could 
be addressed and why a reputable University Press should publish 
a book so completely out of touch with modern aesthetics and 
critical theory. 

Ebne Wellek 

Yale University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Meuiaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Co-mmentaries. 
A new cooperative project for tRe preparation of annotated lists and 
guides of mediaeval and Renaissance Latin translations and conimeiitaries 
is now in progress. The work when completed will list Latin translations 
to 1600 of Greek authors who wrote before A. D. 600; and Latin commen- 
taries to 1600 on Greek and Latin authors who wrote before A. D, 1600. 
Inquiries regarding the project may be directed to any member of the 
Editorial Board: R. J. Clements (Harvard) ; Dean M. E. Cosenza (Brook- 
lyn College) ; J. Hutton (Cornell) ; P. Kibre (Hunter College) ; P. 0. 
Kristeller (Columbia) ; D. P. Lockwood (Haverford) ; Dean M. R. P. 
McGuire (Catholic Univ. of America); B. Marti (Bryn Mawr) ; R. V, 
Merrill (Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles); E. M. Sanford (Sweet Briar); 
J. J. Savage (Fordham) ; J. R. Strayer (Princeton) ; A. Taylor (Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley) ; S. H. Thomson (Univ. of Colorado) ; and B. L. Ullman 
(Univ. of N. Carolina). 


Hunter College 


Pearl Kibre 
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EAELY SIXTEENTH CENTTTEY GEEMAN 
LEXICOGEAPHY 

Ulrich Artzt (d. 1527), a former burgomaster of Augsburg, was 
the representatire of his city in the Suabian League at the time 
of the Peasants^ War. Numerous reports, accompanied by papers 
setting forth the demands of various groups of the rebellious 
peasants, were sent home by him, and were ultimately deposited 
in the archives of Augsburg. In the years 1881 ff. they were brought 
to light by Wilhelm Vogt, and published in the Zeitschrift des 
Hisiorisclien Vereins fur Schwab en und Neuburg} Only a small 
portion of the letters are by Ulrich Artzt himself; all the docu- 
ments, however, are of contemporary origin (1524-1527), and most 
of them reflect the every-day speech of the common man. Por the 
most part they come from the adjacent districts of Suabia. Military 
terms do not play as important a role as the constant fighting that 
is recorded might lead one to expect. Words not in the DWb of the 
Grimms are marked with an asterisk. 

Abfahkt, f. : so ains (i. e. ein erbgut) verkauft worden oder 
durch absterben in ander hend komen ist, hat das allweg funf 
schilling auf und sovil abfart geben, und hats die herrschaft umt 
das gelt . . . neher zu handen nemen mugen (p. 42) ; DWb without 
example. 

^ Die Correspondenz des schwS,bisclien Bundesbauptmanns Xllricb Artzt 
von Augsburg a. d. J. 1524 und 1525. Ein Beitrag zur Geschiclite des 
Bauernkrieges An Scbwaben von Dr. Wilbelm Vogt. Separat-Abdruck aus 
der Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins ftir Sehwaben und l^euburg. vi. 
Jahrgang. 3. Heft. Augsburg, 1880," (This is the title on the cover of the 
first fascicle; there are four fascicles, whose pagination, in the reprint, 
has been changed so as to run from 1 to 610, without indication of their 
place in vols. vi, vn (and perhaps vm, rs) of the Zeitschrift), 
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ABFitETZEN’, n. : mufien solch abfrezen, zertreten tind verderben 
des unsern . . . teglieh vor nnsern angen sehen (562) ; DWh cites 
Frank, Chronih (1531?). 

Abeichten, bezoMen^ v. : anf phinztag darnach wellen wir die 
kneeht nnd ander Kriegsfolck abnchten and nrlanben (521) ; DWb 
records a similar use from Philander. 

Absghlag, m. : wiewol wir iins kheins abschlags zu each ver- 
sehen, so begeren wir dock ear antwort (194) ; DWb cites Werder, 
1632. 

‘^Aohtig, adjj. : and lig daran nit, obgleich die von Memmingen 
nit far bennig and achtig gehalten worden ... wo si von Mem- 
mingen achter and bennig weren, oder dafar gehalten warden 
(322). 

n. : darob ain gancze gemaind groslieh beschwert 
ist, die dock mir farerbe von enlin U7id von anne and och von vatter 
and von matter and wa die were, da ire vetter enpfielle oder iere 
man (42) : the editor defines enlin und anne as Gro&vate^' und 
Gro&muUer. 

Anpoedeeung, f.: wo ir aber gegen ans and den ansern ar- 
sachen oder anforderang za kaben vermeinten (195) ; DWb 
without example. 

* Angebuhe, f . : kab ick each nealich gesckriben, das ir eaer 
angebiir laat meins vorigen schreibens erlegen sollten (86) ; com- 
pare Gebuhrni&y below. 

Anstall, m. : anser achtang and schetzen ist, das die paarn 
den anstall af iren vortail aaeh thaen (31) ; DWb cites Dasypodias. 

A^niyLGegend: sie sind ^Won anden an von der Steyriscken 
art gegen Schlemingen and Eastett za den femden zagezogen^’ 
(509) ; in sama es ist ain sdliche grosse verraterei in dyser art, 
das nit darvon za sagen ist. ich hab mein lebenlang nie grosser 
sorg tragen. mick rent das gat gelt, das fyl ambsanst aaigeben 
wiert (514). DWb. i, 568 points oat that there is a single instance 
of ard in the Heliand, where it signifies maiisio^ aufenthalt^ and 
that there are numerous instances of eard in Anglo-Saxon, with 
the meaning: habitaculumy patna, solurriy grund und boden. Simi- 
larly, in the Sachsenspiegel: swenne de koning uppe sessische art 
kumt, cum rex fines Saxoniae aUigent For modern German Grimm 
differentiates six different meanings of Art^ but none in the sense 
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^Bed-tmeistEiH, m. : das Yon iglichen venlin einar verornat 
werde zu emam beitmeistar (201). 

*^Biblicheit, f. : so sie in scheyn des evangeliinns nben in vil 
aiticuln nngegront, dem evangeliscben gotswort nnd der biblicheit 
entgegen (132). 

*BiTTiG,adj.: Zu VII sind mix bittig und retig, dafi man uns 
beliben lafi wie von alter her (576) ; Zu X sind mir bittig, das sy 
is die herschaftecker lihit, auch dienen, die herschftlit sind (577). 

Beachaokee, m. : die brachacker uns zu abpruch und nachtail 
verbannen (558) : DWb cites Dasypodius. 

BnANEivijBiSTEE, m. : doch villeicht gemaine stende ainen prant- 
meister verordnen (126) : DWb cites Eronsperger (1578). 

Beanbschatz, m. : an den 1000 gulden prantschatz . . . von 
denen von Eansacker prantschatz 500 fl, . . . haben die von Sil- 
lingen fur prantschatz bracht 85 fl. (273) : DWb cites Hatzlerin. 

Beandschatzung, f. : das ir und das ander kriegsvolck ain tref- 
lich prantschatzung einemen sollet. wo dem also, wist ir, weme 
die prantschatzung zugehort (126) : DWb cites Eischart, Bienen- 
fcorb, 

Bukze, ein Weinmafi: das sy in disen schweren leufen alle 
nacht ire puntzen auf den karren und die obgemelten kupferin 
gef ass Yoll wassers halten und so feur aufgieng . . . zufaren sollen 
(128) : DWb cites Henisch and Achmeller. 

*^EcKEESCHWEiE‘,n.: So sind mir beschwert mit iren ecker- 
schwinen in wismedern Oder m holzmeder. so got ecker git, so bit 
mir (574). 

Ehschatz, m. ; Item zum zwelften, so vermainen sy von keinem 
gut kain eeschatz zugeben (27); DWb records only: Eheschatz, 
Bmutschatz, which cannot be the meaning here. Possibly a scribal 
error or misprint for Erschatz (below) : just 12 lines below this 
passage there is a misprint: Doppelte Oopic. 

BiGEisSCHAFr, servitus: trungen sind worden, das sie sich in 
die aigenschaft haben rniissen ergeben, auch wenn ainer oder aine 
sich zu meins herren von Kempten hyndersessen verheyrat, so 
muessen derselbig oder dieselben sich auch in die aigenschaft 
ergeben (35) : DWb cites Frank, Chron. 

Erschatz, m. : Item zum dritten, so seyen wir beswert mit dem 
erschatz oder handtlon und ist yetz unser pit, furohm soUich 
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erschatz oder handtlon abgestellt werden, sondex uns by zimliclieii 
zinsen, renten und giilten zu belyben laussen (549) ; Fiir das 5., 
so wel mix fiixohin kain exschatz mex geben, dock das man Tins in 
demselbigen halt, wie hindex und fox nns gehalten wiext (550) ; 
the coupling of Erschatz with Handlon makes its meaning per- 
fectly cleax : abgabe vom lehngut bei eintxetendem wechsel des 
belehnten odex belehnenden^ {DWh iii, 954, whexe the etymology 
is not definitely fijsed) . 

*^*Ess!eli, n. : Item die wassex begexn wiex nit gemain sein, aber 
so ainer, dex kranck wer odex am schwangexe frou hatt, aunge- 
fMieh ain essely visch odex kexps (kxeps) fachen migen (551) ; 
probably diminutive of Essen ; DWi records also Esseling, wei^fisch. 

*^ExoEPTiO]sr, f. : dise ejecepcion, xeplic, duplic und muntlich 
fuxtrag haben wir nach baidex tail rechtsatz erwegen (32^): eje- 
cep cion can only be an error fox excepcion. 

'•^^Excipiren, V. : wider dieselbigen gegenclag maister Isriclaus eje- 
cipixt, das nach ufiweifiimg dex xeeht, dex im bann imd acht sey, 
im xechten nit clagen mog (320) : the spelling ejedpirt must be 
an error. 

*Eahrerbe, n, : da staigt ex unfi imsere exbgietter daxob ain 
gancze gemaind gxoslich beschwert 1st, die dock mix faxerbe von 
enlin und von anne und och von vattex und von mutter (42) : the 
context makes probable that this is a compound of Erhe^ n., with 
Fahr^m, mus e majoribus^ rather than Fahr^i.^ res mohilis. 

pALLGun, n, : Item dex giettex halb, so begrifien sind in nnserem 
doxf imd nenn sich die valgiettex, ist unser maynung, so die ledig 
wexden, das man die nit sell staigexn (569) : EWi cites Hohberg 
(1716). 

Paistolpuhrer, m, : indem so sie sich in gnad und ungnad geben, 
mochte man die fendlfierex und kaubtleut gedencken (141) : DWb 
records Fahnenfurer^ but without example. 

Peiix, m. : dass wir von wegn des axmen folek nit lang in dex 
keichn siezn. es ist ein faim von alln possen puebn, dy aber ah 
vexloifn sein (455) ; DWh records Feim only in the literal sense of 
scunip not in the transferred sense of triclcj, which we have in 
ahgefeimt. 

Peldelugect, f . ; aber aus irm wenden ist ain f eldtfluckt woxden 
(134) : DWh cites Waldis. 
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Beldgesohutz, n. : das in kein weg zethnn sey, dass wir on 
Yeldgeschiitz die reyter nnd fuSvolckli abfertigen (70) : DWh gives 
no example. 

Fin-anzisch, adj.: dweil die alien mit subteilen erdichten nnd 
finanzischen llisten dz ir an seelgerait odergleichen stiftnng zu 
gebeii verfnrt sein (258) : DWh cites Kircbhof (1602). 

^FoESTPPEiTimTa, m. : stiick, als besincknns, banschatz, leib- 
pfennig, forstpfenning, kelberpfenning nnd derglycben (653). 

Friat, m. : so ainer amen snn oder tochter mecbten ir am frn- 
men schafen ainS friacz balb nsserhalben der seiner gietter (40) ; 
so ainer ainen snn oder docbter ir ain frnmen scbaffen ain iriaez 
halb nsser seiner gietter (552) : DWi has only the feminine, Freite. 
See Lexer. 

*Feiei)BIETEN, n. : nfrnr bewegie . . . soil die nechst person in 
waS stand sy sye macht habend fried znbieten> der sol von stnnd 
an by dem ersten frid rieffen oder bieten gehalten werden. wdlchs 
solehs f ridbieten nicht halten wnrd, der sol nach seiner verschnldnng 
gestr aft werden (76). 

*Feiei>sbrief, m. : dass etlich priester mich angesncht nnd er- 
beten hand fridsbrief zn geben, han ich nser not der lybsnarnng 
denselbigen dnrch den statschryber zn Betwor fridsbrief machen 
lassen (206). 

Feontibe: Ostrach, ist ain platz so den baiden frontieren in 
das Hegan nnd das land Wnrtenberg zn ziehen gelegen (192). 

GEBtJHEisrisz ; dann es haben die mererteil von f hrsten nnd 
andern ir geblirnnS schon erlegt nnd bezalt (86): DWh cites 
Steinbach. 

*Gee, n. ; haben wir mit inen darnf gehanen, sind sy ganz zer- 
strent finchtig worden; nnd wiewol wir inen dnrch das gee gar 
weyt haben mnessen nacheylen, so seind dannocht nngeverlich bis 
in 2^ tod nnd alle ire wegen nnd geschntz bliben (299). 

*^GEiSELPEESO]S',f.: hab ich die gyselpersonen noch by mir nnd 
sy gemant, die saehen zn fnrdern (231). 

Genick, m. : nun ist das holz so dickh, daz nit innglieh gewest 
ist niit dem raisign zeug was zn schaffen. nnd wie wir daz holz 
verhnet, haben die panrn ain gnickh nnd ain gefell gemacht, daz 
man in weder zn ross noch zn fness nicht hat abprechen mngen, 
sonder sy stnrmen mnessen. indem hat man nach den kneeht ge- 
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schickht^ ist der vorlorn hauf komen und habn mit den panrn zu 
werkh gangen . . . die paurn nber die merkhlich grofi wer die sy 
gethan habn sein etwas hinder sich getreten, also daz anser knecht 
zu inen in den genickh und gefell kommen sein, haben die paurn 
. . . ob 1111“^ im holz erstochen und ersehossen (293 f.) : the mean- 
ing of Gefalle is clear enough : eine dureh gefallte baume kiinst- 
lich unwegsam gemachte stelle (vergl. gebiicke verhm)^ "wie sie 
sich zumal im gebirge . . . von natur darboten^^ DWb iv. i, 1, 
2096) . Genich must have a similar meaning, and is to be connected 
with neigen^ ntgen. The form GebucJce^ cited by Grimm, is con- 
nected with biegen. Under the word Gehuche (DWh iv. 1. 1, 1879), 
reference is made to Low German hniclc^ hag, verhau U7n einen 
wald, which is, of course, our GenicTc, The DWh connects L. G. 
Icniclc with the verb hnichen, 

Getusel, n. : so das hemlich getusal grossan schadan hat ge- 
bracht den Israheliten, wollan wir alia mitari verbotan haben 
(200) : to be connected with tuscheln, 

Geziuk: Als sich die emberung under dem baursman dises 
gezyrcks herumb am ersten erherpt (for erhept{?)) (570). 

Glossl, m. ; da mugt es woll aufpauen und last es den herrn 
iren glbssel (gliisten) nit zue (443). 

Geoszivot, f . : nit dz wir in disen sachen wider unsere gegebne 
brief und sigel fechten, besonder die groinot eraischt, das dan 
wdlher ain gut bifi hieher hat wollen bstan (572) : 

Hahist, eotee: dermassen dass ich besorg die rotten hannen 
werdend uf der abtey kregen (181) : DWi cites Mathesius (1687). 

Halbvieh, n. : vieh, dessen nutzung zwei je zur halfte ziehen, 
indem der eigenthiimer dasselbe dem andern auf dessen weide oder 
in abwartimg ubergibt^^: Item er iecz mit unS angefangen ain 
nyigen branch und uns verboten, das kainer sol kain halbfiech ban, 
und hat uns sein amptman verkind vor der kierchen, es selle yeder- 
mann da^ halbfiech von im thon und mit sein gmayder thaylen 
(568) : DWb refers to Mone and Schmeller. 

Handlohn, laudemium : die ledig zel und hantldner, hoptrechter, 
veil, fastnachthennen, hiiner, ayer, und wisatschilling ufi bit nach” 
zelausen (50) ; das sy iere gieter also mit handtlon und in ander 
weg defi ringer bestanden haben (56) ; so seyen wir beswert mit 
dem erschatz oder handtlon und ist yetz unser pit, furohin sollich 
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exschatz oder handtlon abgestellt werden (549) ; die valgietter . , . 
so die ledig werden, das man die nit sell staigern, och die liechen 
on handlon (569) ; wir smd auch ab den hantlonern parlicb bschwart 
nnd begexend, das man am yeden . . . lafi bleyben (572) : ef. DWh 
IT. II. 403. 

^Heimgebeihen, V. : mnsten . . . imser gnter vexlaSen nnd in 
kuxzex zeyt mit weyb nnd kynden dem bettel heimgedeyhen (564). 

’^Heimsetzeist, V. : anf weliebe bandlnng sy exstxekbung solichs 
tags nns zn nndertenigem gefalln beimgesetzt (324). 

^Hebuschetackee, m. : Zn X smd mix bittig, das sy is die ber- 
scbafteckex lihit, ancb dienen, die hexscbaftlit smd, nnd 1 jacbart 
libit wie von altex bex (577). 

*Heeesohaftleut : see nndex Herrschaftaclcer. 

*Hexjgeld, n. : den balben tayl bansszems nnd beewgelt ocb 
geben, wenn doeb die giettex . . . bescbwaxt woxden sind (551) ; 
Item zn dem andexn, so bat ein bnb geben 4 lb. zeinJs odex bengeld, 
yecz so bat man nnfi dxeisig schillmg dxnf gescblagen (567) ; wix 
sind ancb ab dem beugelt nbel bscbwaxt, da begeren wix ancb ainex 
miltexnng (572). 

^‘Heuwachs: soil ainex gemaind yxen bixten lassen, wen sy 
sind snnst bescbwert gennog an bewachb nnd an wnnn nnd an waid 
(45). 

*Hinteesiohbeingek, n. : nnd etlicbe mittel zn dex gntlicbait 
fnxgescblagen nnd dieselben anf bindexsicbbxingen angenomen 
baben (117). 

*Hinz, conj. : solbex fxid ist nns gebalten woxden, bintz nnsex 
obxigkait all ix stift nnd stor (?) babn embxacbt (497). 

*Hirtenei, n. : wedex gnlt nocb byxtenayex mer geben, dann 
wix verboifen solicbs alles von gbtlicbem xecbten nit scbnldig zn 
sein (556). 

Hochgewild, n. : nnd nnsex oberkait zn exen dem bocbgewild 
nit naebxaysen, nocb bescbedigen (565) : DWh cites Maalex. 

^Hoezmader: So sind mix bescbwext mit ixen eckexscbwinen in 
wismedexn odex in bolzmeder (574). 

Holzmark., f . . bab icb ancb meinem bxndex Joxigen von Eot 
in ansebnng der boltzmaxken VI^ nnd etlicb bnndext gnldin 
geben (47). 

*HoiiZMARKUisrG, f . : damit die mnlin also fnx nnd fnr dnicb ine 
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und sein naelikoinen mit diser holtzmarkung in gnter bestendigkeit 
nnderhalten nnd versehen werden mnge. es ist auch nnser mayniing 
nit dieselben holtzmarkung in unsern oder anderer hmdersassen 
nntz zn wenden oder zn verkanfen;, ist anch bisher dnrch nnsere 
vorfarn oder nns das wir einicherlay ans diser holtzmarckung in 
nnsern oder der unsern nutz gewendt haben nit beschehen (33; 34) . 

*I]sr JxmiiiEK; V. : das ist sein mechtikeit glori und er sol nit 
injurieren schmehen und unnifi bruehen (199). 

^KalberpfennhstG; m. : unedige stiick; als besincknus, banschatz, 
leibpfennig; forstpfenning^ kelberpfenning und derglychen (553). 

^'Kori^’behaltnus : naehdem wir an disem ort kein kornbehalt- 
nus Oder casten haben (33), 

KobngultE; f . : unsers stif ts hindersassen in disem ambt haben 
. . . unser korngulten . . . willigclichen gefurt (33) : DWh cites 
Hdfer. 

KBiEassTtiCK; n. : das kemar kein krigsstnck pruch; wo einar 
einam vor zehen jaren . . . beledigt hete und das itzund nsrichten 
wolte (200) : DWh cites Gargantua. 

^LanbarT; Gegend. see aboye, under Art. 

LandsarT; Gegend : see above, under Art : DWh cites Zimmrische 
Chronik. 

*LANB]sroT; f . : wen aber ain landnot angat, wdl wir mit leib und 
gut helfen rotten (572). 

LehentrageR; m. : verhofE ... als lechentrager deJ§ hauchlo- 
blichen ertzhertzogthumbs Esterreieh gehandhabet werden (56) : 
DWb cites Maaler. 

LEiBPEEFrmG; m. : besincknus, banschatz, leibpfennig, f orst- 
pfenning, kelberpfenning und derglychen (553) : DWh gives no 
example. 

*LuPFERU3srG, f . : erkennen, daS ich die zyt solcher handlung nit 
allain sender selb vierd geritten und gangen bin und nit lupfernng 
haben megen, das etlich priester mich angesucht und erbeten hand 
(206) : presumably connected with lupfen, laxare^ solvere. 

^'MALEPizPERSOJsr, f . : in der herrschaft Matrey etlich yil nit 
allain ufwigler oder ufrurisch, sender auch ander malefiz-personen 
gefangen (537). 

MANJsrsPERSOisr, f . : von ainer frawen nit mer dann vier gulden 
und von ainer mansperson nit mer dann zwen gulden (552) ; DWl 
cites Eeuchlin. 
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MESMER,m.: des schmids halb und des mesmers halb (50): 
DWh cites WunderJiorii and Scbmeller. 

^Mitsohatzung, f . : ob sy . . . banrn fiengen, das nit knegslent 
wexn, dieselben sdllen in mitschatzung oder ander weg m die ge- 
maine bent ancb. verfolgen (301). 

Moist ATSOLB, m. : so mneS man men . . . ain monatsold dnrcb 
den ganzen banfen . . . zn geben znsagen miiessen (312) : DWh 
cites Maaler. 

Mumschanzen, V. : als die pnrn vor Kitzmgen gelegen sein, 
haben sy gemnmschanzt, wbllicber der erst sey, so sy die statt 
gewinen (327) : DWh cites Frey (1590). 

OnniNAni, ad].: ancb ir etbcb irer ansstenden ordinarien sold, 
deren sy nit vermngt, also bar bezalt sein wellen (303) ; daz ich 
anf vergangne ordinari bezalnng nnd des bernrten slacbtsolds zn 
Bbblingen gelts gnneg bab (311) : DWh cites Gargantua. 

Passieben, V. trans. : es sollend keine ranbige gietter so disen 
mityerwanten entwert warden nnderbalten noch bassiert werden, 
sonder alsbald man solcbe erknndet . . . wer aber behauist Oder 
bassieren lafit, gegen demselbigen solch gleicbe wie gegen den ren- 
bern gebandelt werden (78) : DWh cites text of 1598. 

’^TObelkebe, f. : wiewol wir es fiir pefelrede halten nnd an enrer 
person gantz nit zwayfeln (125). 

‘^Pbaktiziebee, m. : wer dergleicben mentereien anfenger nnd 
practicierer sein, werdet ir on nns gewar (526). 

Peeis seiist : dz die nnsren den banren nicbtz weyters verbren- 
nent, blindrit oder sicb nemyn, es seiy kain preis mer (387) : DWh 
cites Polycborins (1585). 

Pbeis machen : ain yeden nacb seiner verscbnldignng oder ge- 
lebenheit seins gnts zn strafen nnd die so nigetreten gantz breiS 
zn macben nnd zn beiten (204) : DWh cites Maaler. 

Prinzipal, m. : nnd was mit denen nnd den principaln so nnder 
inen sind wyter fiirgenoinen (158) ; ancb der recbten principal nnd 
so an gegenwnrtiger embernng am necbsten scbnld baben Lxi ge- 
langen (291) ; zn verordnen in der straf der recbten principal . . . 
derselben landsart die fnrnemlicbisten nnd recbten principal (309) ; 
der recbten principal nnd anfwngler on die so entlofen acbtnnd- 
secbzig mit dem scbwert riebten (310); die recbten principal, 
radlfnerer der iiberbliben nnd flncbtigen anfmrer (520) : Weigand 
dates 1534. 
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RlDELFtJHEEE, m. : die rechten principal, radlfnerer der uber- 
bliben (520) ; aueh alspald gegen den radlfiierern mit straf fiir- 
faren (521); mit etlichen knecbten, knapppen und fluchtigen 
paurn von redeKnerern pis in 400 starck (525) : DWl cites Rad- 
leinfuhrer from Maaler. 

Ratification, f . : baben uns ire f endlin auch genngsamen gewalt 
und ratificaeon [ !] vorergangner irer handlnng mit anzagung [!] 
irer platz zu uberantworten (192) : Weigand dates 1573. 

’^Regnieeen, V. : wie kann es reclitgescliaifen zugen, es rengniert 
nichs dann pfafEen, des maisten tayl zu Saltzburg in raten (509). 

*^REMiTTiEEE]sr, V. : als er auch hieher fiir uns zu recht remitirt 
und gewisen und noch auf disen tag vor unsern hofnchter . . . 
im rechten hanget (34). 

Rennfahn, m. : also sind wir . . . alispald mit dem reysigen 
rennfanen und vorzug zu gnaden und ungnaden v^’iderumb ange- 
nomen (288); haben wir alspald mit vier geschwader reysigen 
sampt meinem herren dem obristen veldhauptman inen entgegen 
gereicht und nemlich der renfan der erst Pfaltzgrafisch fan der 
Osterreichisch fan und em fan mit Gilchischen rentern (299) : 
DWb cites Kirchhof (1602). 

Rennhaijfen, m. : des wir dann, als wir mit den vordersten 
rennhufen als wir hierzu komen seind, erf am (284) : RWl cites 
Preytag. 

’^‘Replicieeen, V. : hierwider die von Memmingen repliciem und 
nit gesteen, das si weder in bann . . . gef alien seyen (320) . 

Saxteebeoe, m. : Item mit den saurbecken, auch denen in elos- 
tern und spital, da dann die kupferin gefass so man zum fenr 
braucht steen . . . dafi alSdann die sauerbecken, auch die in clostern 
und spital mit dem wasser den obgemelten dreyen hanfen zum feur 
verordnet zufaren (128) : DWb cites Seuter (1599). 

’^'SoHiEDEiCHTEE, m. : von uns auch men etliche schidrichter 
benent und vor denselben gehandelt werden solte (83). 

Selesztineeni), adj. : mit selbsziindenden puchsen und in ander 
bedroungsweys vergewaltigt (502) : DWb cites text of 1603. 

SiNGEEiN, f. : 2 singerin und 2 scharpfmezn mitzetailn (267) : 
as name of a gun cited by DWb from Eronsperger (1578). 


W. XUERJJLMEYEE 
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A THEOCEITEAN IDYLL IN EEBNCH POETEY 

Perhaps the best known, after "'la Jeune Tarentme,'" of the 
“Bucoliques” of Andr4 Chenier is the delightful idyll entitled 
" FOaristys,^^ "imite,^^ the poet tells us, "de la XXVIP idylle de 
Theocrite.” ^ As a matter of fact, in the words of one of the Eng- 
lish translators of Theocritus, " the authenticity of this idyll has 
been denied. . . . But the piece is certainly worthy of a place 
beside the work of Theocritus/' ^ The little composition, either in 
its original form or in the Chenier yersion, proved so captivating 
to French amateurs of Greek verse that two nineteenth-century 
poets, Josephin Soulary (1816-1891) and Armand d' Artois (1845- 
1912), tried their hands at re-fashioning it to suit their own pur- 
poses. I should like here to examine briefly these three versions of 
the Greek idyll, it being clearly understood that I am not concern- 
ing myself in any way with controversies over the original among 
Theocritean scholars as to authenticity,® textual variants, etc. The 
theme and the language of the poem are as old as time and as new 
as the first awakemng of love in the heart of the adolescent, and, 
as such, they are the property of every lyric poet who has attempted 
to translate these feelings into words. 

Chenier's '"I'Oaristys" is composed of eighty-eight alexandrines 
with no fixed rhyme-scheme (its first twenty-three verses rhyme : 
abbacedeeded fggfggfghhg). Its theme is the wooing^ of the shep- 
herdess Nais by the shepherd Daphnis and, in general, the poem 
follows the original with a fair degree of fidelity. Chenier yields 
here and there to the temptation of embroidering somewhat on the 

^ Oemres d/Andr4 CJUnier, ed. Henri Clouard, 3 vols., Paris, A la Cite 
des livres, 1927 {vide i, 36-42), I shall refer to this work as Clouard. 

® A. Lang : TheoerituSy Bion and Mosohus Rendered Into English Prosoy 
London, MacMillan, 1920 {vide pp. 147-151) I shall refer to this as Lang. 
The translation follows the original very closely. 

® On this point, vide B. B. Clapp: “ The ‘ Oaristus ' of Theocritus (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Philology, n, 165-171, October 
9, 1911). 

^ This is the meaning of the word that serves as the title of the poem 
which, in Lang's translation, is given as " The Wooing of Daphnis.^' Lang, 
following the original, gives the shepherdess no name, calling her simply 
''The Maiden.” In the Juntine edition (Florence, 1515), she is called ISTais, 
which may explain Chenier's employment of this name. 
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crisp dialogue of the original^ so that his poem is about a third 
again as long. Eor example, the following line spoken by Daphnis, 
as given in the Lang translation : “ Come hither beneath the elms, 
to listen to my pipe,^^ reads in Chenier : 

Suis-moi sous ces ormeaux; viens de gr^ce ^coiiter 
Les sons harmonieux que ma flute respire: 

J^ai fait pour toi des airs, je te les veux chanter; 

Dej^ tout le vallon aime k les r4peter.® 

The first two lines of the original, spoken one by the maiden and 
one by Daphnis, are both given to Daphnis in the Chenier version. 
Citation of the passages will reveal the closeness of the two texts. 
Lang renders the original as follows : 

The Maiden. Helen the wise did Paris, another neatherd, ravish! 
Daphnis. 'Tis rather this Helen that kisses her shepherd, even me. 

Ch4nier puts both these lines into the mouth of Daphnis, who says : 

H414ne daigna suivre un herger ravisseur; 

Berger comme P4ris, j’embrasse mon Hel4ne.® 

In both poems, the shepherdess begins by resisting the wiles of her 
handsome young wooer, rebukes him for taking liberties with her 
person, and declares herself to be a votary of Artemis ; very quickly 
she yields to the blandishments of the Aphrodite-worshipping and 
marriage-promising Daphnis, and her fate is sealed in the two lines 
with which Ch4nier ends his poem: 

Nais: Pentrai fille dans ee bois, et cli4re a ma Deesse. 

Daphnis; Tu vas en sortir femme, et ch4re k ton epoux. 

Note the close parallel between this and the Lang translation, 
where we read: 

The Maiden. A maiden I came hither, a woman shall I go homeward 
Daphnis. Nay, a wife and a mother of children shalt thou be, no more 
a maiden. 

The Greek idyll ends with a comment by the poet which Chenier 
omits, and which Lang translates in these words : 

So, each to each, in the joy of their young fresh limbs they were mur- 
muring; it was the hour of secret love. Then she arose, and stole to herd 


® Vide Lang, p. 148, Clouard, p. 37. 
® Lang, p. 147, Clouard, p. 36. 
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her sheep; with shamefast eyes she went, hut her heart was comforted 
within her. And he went to his herds of kine, rejoicing in his wedlock."^ 

In. the main, then, Chenier followed his original rather closely. 
His chief changes were in the direction of toning down what must 
have seemed bits of coarseness or unnecessary realism in the original. 
A few parallels will make this clear : 

1. a. The Maiden. *Tis for thee to caress thy kine, not a maiden unwed, 
b. JSTais: Adresse ailleurs ces vceux dont Tardeur me pour suit. 

2. a. The Maiden. Lay no hand on me; nay, if thou do more, and touch 

me with thy lips, I will bite thee 
b. Nais: Berger, retiens ta main — ; berger, crains ma col^re. 

3. a. The Maiden. But I fear childbirth, lest, perchance, I lose my beauty, 
b. Nais: Quelle beauts survit k ces rudes combats? 

4. a. The Maiden. What dost thou, little satyr; why dost thou touch 

my breast? 

Daphnis. I will show thee that these earliest apples are ripe, 
b. Nais: Satyre, que fais-tu? Quoi, ta main ose encore . . . 

Daphnis: Eh» laisse-moi toucher ces fruits d^licieux ... Et ce 
jeune duvet. . . . 

5. a. The Maiden. Thou makest me lie down by the water-course, defil- 

ing my fair raiment! 

b. Nais: Non, arr^te . . . Vois, cet humide gazon 
Va souiller ma tunique, et je serais perdue. 

6. a The Maiden. Thou dost promise all things, but soon thou wilt not 

give me even a grain of salt. 

b. Nais: Tu promets maintenant . . . Tu pr4viens mon envie; 
Bientfit k mes regrets tu m’abandonneras. 

7. a. The Maiden. Artemis, be not wrathful, thy votary breaks her vow. 

Daphnis. I will slay a calf for Love, and for Aphrodite herself a 
heifer. 

b. Nais: Ah , . . Daphnis! je me meurs . . . Apaise ton courroux, 
Diane . . . 

Daphnis: Que crains-tu? L^ Amour sera pour nous. 

Nais: Ah’ m4chant, qu’as-tu fait? 

Daphnis; J^ai signe ma promesse.® 

Pexhaps the most striking change introduced by Chenier mvolTes 
the names of the parents of the two lovers. Whereas the Daphnis 

^ VUe Clouard, p. 42, and Lang, p. 151. The poems occupy pp. 36-42 and 
pp. 147-161 of their respective volumes and the citations which follow are 
taken from these pages. 

®The above seven passages are transcribed without change from Lang 
and Clouard, respectively. The suspension points in the passages from 
Ch4nier are in the Clouard text and do not indicate the omission of words. 
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of the original states that Lycidas is my father and Nomaea my 
mother/^ Chenier^s counterpart does not mention his mother and 
gives his father^s name as Palemon. Similarly^ the Daphnis of the 
Greek poet says that the maiden^s father is named Menalcas; 
Chenier has Nais refer to mon pere but not by name. Palemon 
is undoubtedly an invention^ since it is found in none of the 
manuscripts of the original. 

So much for the author of the Bucoliques.’^ We turn now to 
Josephin Soulary, leader of a ^^pleiade^^® of Lyonese poets and 
author of the brilliant set of sonnet-cycles entitled Sonnets liumon- 
ristiques (Lyon, Scheuring, 1858). Vol. n of the three-volume 
Lemerre edition of his Oeuvres poetiques (Paris, s. d.) contains a 
section captioned Variations sur un vieux theme,” which consists 
of a six-line Prologue ” and two poems, Dans un vallon de Co 
Pan 250 avant J.-C.” and Un peu partout en Pan de grace 1864:.” 
Like Chenier, Soulary assumed that Theocritus was the author of 
the poem he was translatmg, as we learn from the Prologue,” 
which reads: 

0 Theocrite* A P4tourdie 
J’ai tronque tes vers dclatantsj 
Daigne excuser ma perfidie’ 

La France n’est pas PArcadie; 

On faisait Pamonr, de ton temps; 

Nous en faisons la parodie.’-* 

We are here dealing, then, with a rendition of the so-called twenty- 
seventh idyll of Theocritus and a travesty of this idyll. The trans- 
lation and the parody are printed side by side, the former in italics 
on the even-numbered pages, the latter in regular type on the odd; 
the two poems have exactly the same number of lines, sixty-four 
of dialogue and five of concluding comment (the dialogue is written 
in alexandrine couplets, the comment forms a cinquain rhyming 
in one case aabba and in the other aabab). In his adaptation of 
the Greek idyll. Soulary followed the original much more closely 
than did Chenier, so that the two poems are of about the same 
length. The French poet employs the Greek pattern of making 
the dialogue consist of single verses spoken alternately by the two 
lovers ; incidentally, it may be noted that Souiary replaces the less 

® Vide Paul Marieton : J osSphin Soulary et la pleiade lyonnaise, Paris, 
Marpon et Flammarion, 1884. 

JosepMn Soulary: Oeuvres poetiques^ n, 53. 
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usual name of Nais given the shepherdess by Chenier with the one 
naturally associated, because of Longus’ famous novel, with Daphnis, 
that IS to say, Chloe. And Soulary’s poem closes with the comment 
which, as we have seen, Chenier omitted, and which I shall cite as 
an illustration of his use of the original : 

Ainsi tous deux, cueillant la fleur de leur matin, 
Gazouillaient, et, furtifs, loin du nid clandestin, 

Regagnaient leurs troupeaux erraxits dans la vallee, 

Clilo4 les yeux confus, la pens^e aifoMe, 

Daphnis, le coeur en joie et le regard hautain.^^ 

By way of further illustration, I quote a few of the lines in 
Soulary^s poem which correspond to verses in Chenier already com- 
pared with the Lang translation. Dans un vallon de Co begins 
with two hnes which parallel almost word for word those of the 
original : 

Clilo4: La sage H41ene aima P^ris, un ptoe aussi. 

Daphnis : Et moi, patre, j’embrasse une autre Helene ici. 

Similarly, the dialogue closes with these verses : 

Chlo^* H41as! j ’arrival fille, et m’en retourne femme. 

Daphnis : Epouse, bientdt m^re, et plus ch^re k mom 4me. 

The line : Come hither beneath the elms, to listen to my pipe,^^ 
is rendered by Soulary: ^^Ma Mte a de beaux sons: viens sous 
Porme Pentendre.’^ That Soulary did not share CMnier^s squeam- 
ishness is obvious from a comparison of the following verses with 
their equivalents, quoted above, in Lang (I quote in the same 
order) : 

1. Chloe: Va-t’en baiser tes veaux; respecte une innocente. 

2. Chlo4: A moi, Diane! A has les mains, ou gare aux yeux. 

3. Chlo4: On est mere, on allaite: adieu le corps vant§. 

4. Ghloe: H4! fureteurl que fait ta main dans mon corsage? 

Daphnis : De ces pommes en fleurs je m’assure le gage. 

6. Chlo4: Tu m’as jet4e k terre ... Ah! ma robe est perdue! 

Finally, in the matter of the names of the parents. Soulary differs 
from Chenier in following his source directly; for he has Daphnis 
say, Mes auteurs sont Lycidas et Nomee and give Menalque as 
the name of Chloe’s father. The Soulary rendition, thus, is much 

p. 68. The remaining citations occur on even-numhered pages 
frona 54 to 68. 
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closer to the original than is that of Chenier and^ consequently, 
is much simpler and more plain-spoken. 

Sonlary’s parody of the charming Greek idyll parallels it only in 
strnetnre ; in theme and treatment^ it is characterized by a sophisti- 
cation which is in dubious taste. It is probable that Soulary made 
the version of the idyll merely as a pretext for the composition of 
the parody ; if this is so, his arrow fell very wide of the mark, for 
the version possesses much of the youthful freshness of the original, 
while the parody is worthless as poetry. It is the account of the 
love-making of a rake who, having satisfied his desire and discov- 
ered that the girl is not the virgin he had supposed her to be, 

allume son cigare et rentre a son cafe.” The poem opens with 
these lines: 

Clilo(5: Qui, moi, votre maitresse? Ah! ce mot m’injurie! 

Daphnis Tout d’ahord aimons-nous; le reste est pruderie. 

CI 1 I 06 : Je veux bien vous aimer, mais k titre d’epoux. 

Daphnis: L’ 4 poux detruit Famaiit; ce titre seul est doux. 

To win this title,” the seducer overcomes, one by one, the objec- 
tions of the victim, presumably anxious to preserve her honor. 
When she expresses herself as contented with her poverty, because 

On est pieuse, on prie, et Dieu vous vient en aide,^^ he flippantly 
counters with the warning : Le mal de ce regime est qu’on meurt 
du remede.” When, tempted by his promise of maison, chevaux, 
laquais, bijoux,” she is restrained by the thought : " Si ma mere 
savait ! ” he cynically assures her : " On tient son enfant riche en 
estime plus haute.” From the point at which the conquest is about 
to be consummated, the ^Wariation” becomes almost a verbatim 
restatemeit of the theme ” in the words spoken by the two Chloes. 
Note the following parallel lines, the first in each case from the 
translation of the idyll, the second from the parody : 

1 . Plusieurs se sont offerts: mon coeur n’a pas battu. 

Plusieurs m’ont fait la cour: aucun ne m’a charmee. 

2. Vrai? J^aurai ma maison, mon lit, ma bergerie? 

H4, dites! La maison sera vraiment k moi? 

3. Ton nom? doux est le nom de la personne aimee! 

Dites-moi votre nom; j’en raffole, a coup sUr! 

4. He! fureteurl que fait ta main dans mon corsage^ 

Que faites-vous, monsieur? Ce n’est pas bien du tout! 

12 /bid., p. 69. The remaining quotations occur on odd-numbered pages 
from 55 to 69. 


2 
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5. Ta main . . . retire-la. Je suis toute en 4moi. 

A bas la main! . . . Sortez cette main, ou je crie. 

6 Ma ceinture, a present! pourquoi la denouer? 

Vous allez d^cbirer ma robe, c’est indigne! 

7. Le d4sir promet tout; puis, la soif assouvie . . . 

Oui, promesses en Fair! Domain vous en rirez. 

The humor of the parody lies in the answers of the nineteenth- 
century Daphnis and in the five-line concluding comment in which 
we are told that Chlo6, having failed to trap her wealthy suitor 
into marriage, gronde en son coeur de depit etouffe as Daphnis 
lights his cigar and goes off '^^fredonnant Fair de la Dame llanche.^^ 
Soulary’s metamorphosis of the Theocritean rustics is a clever 
gauloiserie. 

This brings us to the poem of Armand d^ Artois, Oaristys,^^ 

described, like its predecessors in Chenier and Soulary, as an 
idylle d^apres Theocrite.” Indeed, this poem, insofar as its con- 
tent is concerned, is an exact replica of its prototypes; its raison 
d^Ure lies in its form and in a greater emphasis on the ^^carpe 
diem aspects of its theme which affiliates it with the poetry of 
the Pleiade and, more particularly, with the charming hergerettes 
of the 18th century. As examples of the latter, I cite the following 
brief passages, which will, at the same time, serve to illustrate 
Artois^ style. In answer to the proud declaration of ^^la Jeune 
fille,^^ Je suis vierge ! Daphnis counsels : 

Moins de fiert6! 

De la jeunesse Fbeure est breve, 

Elle passera eomme un r§ve 
Oti comme une ombre sur la gr^ve. 

And when ^‘la Jeune fille^^ hesitates to yield to Daphnis^ pleas 
because ‘^le mariage Tralne avee soi mille maux dechirants,” the 
insistent wooer replies : 

Erreur, enfant! L’bymen n’apporte 
A ceux qu’il assembla par des liens cb^ris 
Que des plaisirs de toute sorter 
Pas de chagrins, mais les Jeux et les Eis, 

Pas de douleurs, mais de douces caresses! 

Incidentally, it will be seen from the above that Artois is the only 
one of the three French poets to follow the original in leaving the 

Armand d’ Artois: Muse et musette, Paris, Emile-Paul, 1912, pp. 23-34, 
from wbiciL pages the citations are taken. 
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shepherdess nameless. Curiously enough^ while following Chenier 
in giving to Daphnis^ father the name of Palemon (instead of that 
of Lycidas found in the original and in Soulary), he follows his 
19th-century predecessor (and the original) in calling Daphnis^ 
mother Nomoea and the maiden^s father Menalkas. 

In form, Artois employs only sparingly the alexandrines of the 
Chenier and Soulary versions, using a pattern in which octosyllabics 
predominate though decasyllabics and alexandrines occur. The 
rhyme-scheme is not fixed, couplets, tercets, and quatrains being 
employed at the whim of the poet. Because of the predominance 
of the octosyllabic verse and a marked tendency to periphrasis on 
Artois^ part, his poem is much longer than any of the other three, 
its two hundred seven verses being exactly three times the sixty- 
nine of Soulary^s version. Moreover, the staccato alternation of 
single verses in the original and in Soulary makes way, in Artois, 
for a succession of irregular stanzas which give to the whole a more 
fiuid and, at the same time, more blurred outline than is the case 
with his predecessors. Artois’ intention, obviously, was to augment 
the lyric elements of the poem while, at the same time, attempting 
to preserve its dramatic character. 

In order to bring into sharper relief the similarities and differ- 
ences in the four compositions, I shall cite from Artois’ poem pas- 
sages parallel to those already given from Lang, Chenier, and 
Soulary. Artois’ Oaristys ” opens with two couplets in which a 
predilection for ornamentation at once manifests itself: 

La Jeune Fille 

C’est par force, berger, que P^ris, le beau p^tre, 

Triompba de la sage Helene aux bras d’albtoe. 

Daphnis 

Et mon Helene a moi, sans s’y voir obliger, 

Vient de baiser sur la boucbe un autre berger. 

In none of the other versions is there any reference to Helen’s arms, 
and the ^^sans s’y voir obliger” of Daphnis’ couplet is something 
of a cheville. (Attention might be called here to the occurrence of 
the caesura after the seventh syllable in the second line of this 
couplet, a phenomenon typical of liberties taken by Artois through- 
out his poem.) In concluding the dialogue between the young 
lovers, Artois departs from the tradition in giving the last word to 
^^la Jeune fille” who, in the following rather elaborate strophe, 
laments the loss of her virginity: 
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0 ma virginite, que j’avais preserv^e 
D’Eros et de sa trahison, 

Tu me fuis pour jamais, en ma jeune saison! 

Ma destinde est acliev^e . , . 

Vierge, ici je suis arriv4e 
Pour reutrer femme a la maison. 

This is followed by a conclusion for which Artois needs twelve 
verses to say what Soulary had said in five. It is obvious, then, 
that the latest of the four poems is also the wordiest. 

Despite this wordiness, however, Artois does not hesitate to give 
literal renditions of some of the passages of the original which 
Chenier preferred to paraphrase. Thus he has ^^la Jeune fille^^ 
declare : 

Berger, si, pour que tu finisses, 

II te faut embrasser quelqu’un, 

Embrasse une de tes gdnisses! 

Or again: 

Abl c’est I’enfantement encor 
Et ses suites que je redoute! 

When she expresses, in unmistakable language, her fears of her 
wooer’s intentions : 

Que fais-tu E, petit satyre? 

Et pourquoi toucbies-tu mon sein? 

Finis done! Quel est ton dessein? 

he replies with a metaphor that he might have borrowed from 
Chenier : 

De cueillir ces beaux fruits dont le ebarme m’attire. 

She tries to ward off her fate : 

Berger! berger, ton bras me pousse . . . 

Je vais tomber et salir mes habits. 

And wien she suspects the veracity of Daphnis’ promises, she 
substitutes a “gram de mil” for the “grain of salt” of the 
original : 

Oui, ce n’est rien que de promettre! 

Tu ne paries que de donner, berger subtil, 

Aujourd'bui! Mais domain, qui sait? demain, peut4tre, 

Ne me donneras-tu pas m§me un grain de mil. 

Having succumbed to her lover, she begs Artemis for forgiveness ; 
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0 puissante Art4mis dont j’affronte le l3l§,me, 

Deesse de la Chastete, 

Pour ton culte que j’ai quitte 
Ne me regarde pas de ton ceil irrite. 

And, though he does so in speech more florid than is that of his 
Greek prototype, Daphnis makes a specific vow to the gods for the 
fulfillment of his desires : 

Je veux aux Immortels oflfrir un sacrifice 
Afin que nous soyons tou jours leurs favons, 

Et je vais xmmoler sur leurs autels fleuris 
D’anemones et de narcisse, 

Au jeune Eros une blanche g^nisse, 

Une vache blanche k Cypris! 

Of the three versions of the Theocritean idyll here discussed, 
that of Soulary conforms most closely to the original. As we have 
seen, however, the presence of the parody easts some doubt on the 
honesty of the poePs intention in making the rendition. Chenier 
and Artois, on the other hand, would seem to have been motivated 
by a genuine desire to reproduce in their own tongue a captivating 
specimen of Greek pastoral poetry.^^ As between the relatively 
simple sensuousness of CMnier and the baroque artificiality of 
Artois, there is probably little room for choice. But wherever indi- 
vidual preferences may lie, one clear if obvious fact stands out: 
the direct appeal of Theocritus to three French poets within the 
course of a little more than a century. This is but another testi- 
monial to the amazing hold which Greek literature has had on 
French writers and readers from the Pleiade to our own day, from 
Eonsard and du Bellay to Gide, Giraudoux, Cocteau, J ean Anouilh, 
and Jean-Paul Sartre.^® 

AAEOJV SOHAPrEE 

The University of Texas 


Leconte de Lisle, in bis volume of translations of Hesiod, Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus, Tyrtaeus, the Orphic hymns and the Anacreontic odes 
(traduction nouvelle, Paris, Lemerre, s. d.), includes ** TOaristys in its 
accustomed place as the twenty-seventh of the idylls of Theocritus (pp. 262- 
269). But as this is a very faithful rendition, in prose, of the original, 
it is outside the province of the present paper. 

I wish to make grateful acknowledgment for the assistance rendered 
me, in the preparation of this paper, by Dr. H. J, Leon, of the department 
of Classical Languages of The University of Texas. 
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THE EENAISSANCE FOEBEUNNEES OP THE 
NEO-CLASSIC LYEIC 

In an excellent article, Catherine Walsh Peltz has described the 
neo-classic lyric as artificial in content, polished in style and 
seeking the flawless expression of conventionalized thoughts, reac- 
tions, attitudes concerning love making.’^ ^ The loci critici for this 
lyric are found in the passage on songs in the Earl of Mulgrave^s 
An Essay on Poetry (1682) and in Ambrose Philips' essay on song- 
writing in Guardian 16 (March 30, 1713). Miss Peltz believes that 
the conception of the lyric held by the majority of the poets and 
critics of the Eestoration and of the greater part of the eighteenth 
century does not coincide with that held in the Eenaissance. I should 
like to add a footnote to this idea, a partial contradiction of it: 
The conception of the lyric as found in Mulgrave and Philips is 
identical with one held m the Eenaissance, and the word song gives 
us a clue: The neo-elassie lyric and the neo-classic conception of 
the lyric derive in part from the Eenaissance madrigal and air." 

In ancient Greece a lyric was a poem intended for musical per- 
formance to the accompaniment of the lyre. Both Horace and 
Catullus wrote imitations of such poems, but their imitations were 
meant for reading from a manuscript. In antiquity, therefore, the 
lyric was of two types, lyric poems and lyrics " for songs ; and 
the distinction survives today. In the eighteenth century Dr. Charles 
Burney defined the lyric poet as one who writes poems for music, ^ 
and Dr. John Aikin said that song is a branch of lyric poetry.® 
It cannot but be that the ideals of the song should sometimes be 
the same as those of the lyric poem, and vice versa. Consequently 
it appears that the Eenaissance madrigal and air " could be instru- 
mental in creating the form of the neo-classical lyric, even as was 
the work of writers who imitated the lyrics of Anacreon, Catullus, 
and Horace. The neo-classic lyric was influenced not only by Ben 
Jonson and his Tribe,” the literary imitators of the ancient lyric, 
but also by Campion and his fellows, the musical composers who 

^ The Neo-Classic Lyric 1660-1725,” English L%terary H%stOTy, xi ( 1944) , 
96. 

^ The Present State of Musio in France and Italy (London, 1771), p. 47. 

® Essays on Song-Writing, a New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
and a Supplement, by B. H. Evans {London, 1810), p. 17, 
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imitated the musical settings of poetry which came to England 
from Italy. The result was that the neo-classic lyric has charac- 
teristics in common with its Renaissance predecessors in song. 

Like the eighteenth century lyric^ the poems upon which madri- 
gals and airs were based had the virtues of brevity. If the poems 
themselves were sometimes comparatively long, their basic unit was 
the short stanza. The Triumphs of Oriana, a collection of madrigals 
published in 1601 under the editorship of John Morley, contains 
twenty-four lyrics.^ A count reveals that all save one are in single 
stanzas, and that this one has three stanzas, each of which, as in 
the neo-classic lyric, is a complete thought in itself and does not 
run on into the stanza following it. In the madrigal the single 
stanza was common since it was almost impossible to use different 
stanzas for the contrapuntal type of writing of which the madrigal 
consisted. All of the lyrics in The Triumphs of Oriana end with 
a two-line tag (4a3b) which furnishes repetition to the entire set 
of madrigals and ties them together. The number of lines in each 
lyric minus the refrain runs from four to twelve. Two madrigals 
contain four lines, one has five, three have six, one has seven, four 
have eight, one has nine, four have ten, three have eleven, and 
four have twelve. The average number of lines is approximately 
eight. But eight-line stanzas and other of the longer ones usually 
break into smaller units on the basis of punctuation, and the four- 
line group therefore prevails. As in the neo-classic lyric, the most 
frequently used type of poetic foot is iambic, and trimeter lines 
predominate. Furthermore, longer lines in pentameter, hexameter, 
or septameter break into smaller units so that for purposes of musi- 
cal composition the most common types of lines are trimeter and 
tetrameter. As for rhyme, to which Campion objected in English 
poetry, it is foimd everywhere, even in Campion’s airs,” and it 
is always close” because the lines are shox't. 

The neatness and polish of madrigal verse are found also in the 
poetical foundation for the ^‘^air.” In Campion’s Second Booh of 

* It was not a practice to indicate the authors of the words of madrigals 
and airs.'’ Most of the poems are anonymous ; a few are translations from 
the Italian. More poems are identified as coming from. Sidney than from 
anyone else, but Spenser runs a close second to him. See Edmund H. 
Fellowes, The English Madrigal School. A (}uide to Its Practical Use 
(London : Stainer and Bell, n. d.) , Part iv, p. 88 Also, Edmund H. Fellowes, 
The English Madrigal (London: Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 64 
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Airs (1613) there are twenty-one poems, all in stanza forna, like 
the single example from Morley^s Tnumplis^ and all conform to 
the standard of separability between the stanzas. Stanzas run from 
SIX lines to sixteen, but the usual number is eight. The longer 
stanzas break into parts because meaning is frequently expressed 
in quatrains which, though printed without separation, carry sepa- 
rate ideas. Again, tetrameter and trimeter lines are frequent, and 
longer lines break into these units. Even dimeter, also found in 
some of the verse in Wagner’s music-dramas, is to be found here. 
Though the madrigal and the air belonged to different musical tra- 
ditions, the brevity of the hnes and stanzas upon which both were 
based was necessary to the best and most convenient adaptation of 
poetry to music. The shorter the poetic line, the less unwieldly is 
it for the composer. 

It is also true that the shorter the poetic line and the shorter 
the stanzaic unit, the higher the degree of polish demanded of the 
poem as a whole. The miniature is required to have a perfection 
which the more diffuse and noble work need not and cannot achieve. 
Like the neo-classic lyric which followed them, madrigals and 
^^airs demanded the epigrammatic quality of which Philips spoke. 

A Song,’’ he said, should be conducted like an Epigram.” ® 
Twice he had been anticipated in saying this, and both times by 
Campion. In the Eosseter book of ^^airs,” Campion wrote that 
‘'^what Epigrams are in Poetrie, the same are Ayres in musicke, 
then in their chiefe perfection when they are short and well 
seasoned.” And therefore long preludes and many long rests do 
violence to the form of the ^^air.” But a 

naked Ayre without guide, or prop, or colour hut his owne, is easily cen- 
sured of everie eare, and requires so much the more invention to make it 
please. And as Martial speaks in defence of his short Epigrams, so I say 
in th^apologie of Ayres, that where there is a full volume, there can be no 
imputation of shortnes.® 

In his Two Books of Airs (ca. 1613) Campion wrote in a siTYiilpT 
vein. “ Short Ayres,” he said, 

'“Essay on Song-Writing,” The Guardian 16 (1713), p. 72. 

'PMlip Eosseter, Booh of Ayres (1601), “Introduction to the Eeader,” 
written by Campion. See the Percival Vivian edition of Oampton’s Works 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1909), p. 5; and the edition of Eosseter’s 
book in Edmund H. Eellowes, The English School of Lutenist Song-Writers 
Two Series, 32 Vols. (London: Stainer and Bell, 1920-1932). ’ 
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if they be skilfully framed, and naturally exprest, are like quicke and good 
Epigrammes in Poesie, many of them shewing as much artifice, and breed- 
ing as great difficultie as a larger Poeme. . . . 

Campion^s defense of the air as a complete form requiring arti- 
fice of a high quality had been anticipated by John Dowland. In 
the preface to Part I of his First Booh of Airs (1597) Dowland 
called for that kind of mnsicke, which to the sweetness of instru- 
ment applies the lively voice of man, expressing some worthy sen- 
tence or excellent Poeme/^ and in his reference to a sentence 
he came close to stating Campion^s idea of the importance of the 
epigrammatic quality of the poetry of the air/^ 

The models for the poetry of Renaissance song were the same as 
those for neo-classic poetry: namel}^, Greek and Latin poets. The 
required epigrammatic quality was in Catullus and Martial, as 
Campion maintained, and also in Sappphic verse. Philips too was 
to mention Sappho, but he held up as examples also Anacreon, 
Horace, and the writers of French songs; he explicitly named 
Donne and Cowley, followers of the literary rather than of the true 
song tradition in the lyric, as men who used too much material in 
one poem for one song. In his use of the idea of song as epigram 
(and therefore, as Miss Peltz maintains, of the lyrical poem as 
epigram). Philips was close to Campion and closer to the song 
tradition than to the literary one. 

The similarity observed between the poetic forms of which I have 
been speaking extends also to content or subject-matter. Though 
collections of Renaissance songs, notably Byrd^s Songs of Sundry 
Natures to S. 4 . 5, and 6, Parts (1589, 1610) and his Psalms, 
Songs, and Sonnets, Some Solemn, others Joyful, to 8, 4- and 6. 
Parts (1611), contain verses on a variety of subjects, even religious 
ones, most of the themes of the poetry of madrigals and ^^airs,^^ 
like most of the themes of the neo-classic lyric, are amorous in 
nature. They are expressed in conventional amatory conceits and 
differ from eighteenth century themes chiefly in their complexity, 
though, being intended for musical presentation, they are less com- 
plex than most “ conceited Renaissance verse — a necessity deter- 
mined by the requirement that what is sung must be heard quickly 
and understood quickly. Campion never became a metaphysical 
poet like Donne partly because as a musical composer he could not. 


^ Vivian, Campion^ S' Works, p. 114. 
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In the yerse of the madrigals and ^^airs^^ one finds the con- 
ventional treatment of love among nymphs and shepherds m a 
pastoral setting; one meets with May-day settings and scenes of 
festive days, of wedding days, and of days of celebration like those 
in honor of Eobin Hood. The poems are both gay and sad, but 
lightness and gaiety prevail. Campion admitted that the subject of 
his airs was for the most part amorous, and defensively he added, 
and why not amorous songs, as well as amorous attitudes ? ® 
And in his Fourth Booh of Ayres {ca, 1617) he said that if any 
squeamish Stomackes 

sliall checke at two or three vain Ditties in the end of this Booke, let them 
poure ofi the clearest, and leave those as dregs in the bottome. Howsoever 
if they be but conferred with the Canterbury Tales of that venerable Poet 
Chaucer, they will then appeare toothsome enough.® 

Robert J ones, on the other hand, was indifferent to the ill efCects 
of lusty amorousness or to any censure which such amorousness in 
songs should earn. In his A Muses Gardin for Vehghls, or Fifth 
Boohe of Ayres (1610) he exulted, it seems, and apologized not at 
all because 

In your first entrance into which Garden, you shall meet with Love, Love, 
and nought but Love, set fourth at large in his colours, by way of decypher- 
ing him in his nature. In the midst of it, you shall find Love rejected, upon 
inconstancie and hard measure of ingratitude; Touching them that are 
lovers, I leave them to their own censure in Loves description.^® 

In another respect was Renaissance song-verse like the neo-classic 
lyric : They both received, if they did not merit, disrespect and 
disapproval. The same attitude prevailed towards these genres and 
towards the poetry connected with them that Miss Peltz has found 
among neo-classic critics of the lyric poem, Gdes Parnaby apolo- 
gized for his “sillie” works; “ and Thomas Tompkins said that 
“ For the lightnesse of some of the words I can only pleade an olde 

® Campion’s introduction “ To tbie Reader ” to Rosseter’s book of airs, ed. 
Vivian, p. 4. 

p. 175. 

“See the reprint of Jones’ work in Pellowes’ The English School of 
Lutenist Song-Wnters. 

Dedication to Master Ferdinand Heaburn in Camonets to T'out Voices 
(1598), reprinted in E. H. Pellowes’ The English Madrigal School, 36 Vols. 
(London: Stainer and Bell, 1916-1924,) 
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(but ill) custome, which I wish were abrogated. . . . ” Campion 
wrote that as in Poesie we give prehemmence to the Historical! 
Poeme, so in Musicke we yeeld the chief place to the grave, and 
well intentioned Motet. . . . Contrapuntal religious music 
clearly still carried respect, as did the epic, but the lyrical poem, 
like the music it accompanied, was thought inferior as art. And 
yet it could be defended if one said with Campion when he wrote 
of the air,” that it has both its Art and pleasure. ...” 

When Mulgrave and Philips used the word song, they were not 
being ambiguous. Their predecessors were Renaissance writers of 
madrigals and ^^airs” (and especially the latter), and the literary 
ideals they expressed came from theories based upon the require- 
ments of music-and-poetry. Some of those requirements were de- 
termined by the music itself. The words of the song, by reason of 
the demands of music, were required to occur in short forms, and 
especially in short lines. Furthermore, the words of a song had to 
undergo those frequent repetitions which poetry-as-such finds un- 
necessary but which music by its very nature demands. Any form 
of song encourages the adoption of short, well-defined forms of 
verse, and any poetry, like the neo-classic lyric, in the tradition of 
the song wil] tend to adopt them too. 

But the general rhythm of the song derives from the words, 
since the ideal of song-writers has always been to effect a veritable 
wedding between the words and the music. Campion^s words and 
his music, for instance, were never intended to be printed or per- 
formed separately. The true accent was in the words, which singers 
sang with their true ictus as the composer had designed and ordered 
them. The music followed the laws of true speech and of poetry. 
Words well-spoken were the basis of the words well-sung. 

And therefore the ideals of lyric poets in the Restoration and 
eighteenth century, the ideals of conciseness, polish and cadence, 
were the ideals too of Renaissance song-wnters who had the necessi- 
ties of two media of art to satisfy. The poetry of both groups was 
worldly and had a semi-narrative quality usually absent from the 
lyric poetry written since 1800. It had that quality of the exact 
propriety of words and thoughts for which Mulgrave asked, and 

Dedication to William, Earl of Pembroke in Bongs of S. 4. 5. and 6. 
Parts (1622), reprinted in ihid. 

IS ff qjQ Reader,” Rosseter’s book of airs, Vivian, p. 4. 
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the character of a little image in enamel for which Philips asked. 
It had a quality of objectivity of expression and of excessive refine- 
ment and smoothness of form. In the Eenaissance song these quali- 
ties were achieved partly because the artist had to strive for the 
effect in performance of the perfect marriage of poetry and music. 
In the Eestoration and the eighteenth century, these qualities were 
aimed for because the writer of the lyric poem had two traditions 
to follow: the ancient one, and the English one. And since the 
English one came from the Eenaissance, when poetry and music 
had not achieved complete independence from one another, the 
history of the English lyric, especially of the neo-classic one, is 
inextricably linked with the history of English music in the song. 

Heebekt M. Sohuellee 

Wayne University 


THE LITEEAEY BACKGROUND FOE CLAUDEUS 

PARABOLA ITANIMUS ET ANIMA 

In Paul Claudeks collection of essays, Positions et PropositionSy^ 
there is an interlude in the first essay. Reflections sur le vers fran- 
gaisy entitled Paralole Animus et Animay inserted, he says, Pour 
f aire comprendre certaines poesies Arthur Eimbaud.^^ The parable 
reads as follows : 

Tout ne va pas bieii dans le menage d’ Animus et Anima, Pesprit et Tame. 
Le temps est loin, la lune de miel a et4 "bientCt finie, pendant laquelle 
Anima avait le droit de parler tout k son aise et Animus Pecoutait avec 
ravissement. Apr^s tout, n’est-ce pas Anima qui a apport6 la dot et qui 
fait vivre le menage? Mais Animus ne s^est pas laisse longtemps rdduire 
a cette position subalterne et bientdt il a r4v414 sa veritable nature, vani- 
teuse, p4dantesque et tyrannique. Anima est une ignorante et une sotte, 
elle n’a jamais 4t4 h, P4cole, tandis qu’Animus sait un tas de choses, il a 
lu un tas de choses dans ses livres, il s"est appris k parler avec un petit 
caillou dans la bouche, et maintenant, quand il parle, il parle si bien que 
tons ses amis disent qu’on ne pent mieux parler qu^l ne parle. On n’en 
finirait pas de Pecouter. Maintenant Anima n’a plus le droit de dire un 
mot, il lui dte comme on dit les mots de la bouche, il sait mieux qu’elle ce 
qu'elle veut dire et au moyen de ses theories et reminiscences il roule tout 
ga, il arrange ga si bien que la pauvre simple n’y reconnait plus rien. 
Animus n’est pas fidele, mais cela ne Pemp4che pas d'etre jaloux, car dans 


^ Paris, 192T-32. 
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le fond il sait bien que c’est Anima qui a toute la fortune, lui est nn gueux 
et ne vit de ce qu'elle lui donne. Aussi il ne cesse de Texploiter et de la 
tourmenter pour lui tirer des sous, il la pince pour la faire crier, il com- 
bine des farces, il invente des choses pour lui faire de la peine et pour voir 
ce qu^elle dira, et le soir il raconte tout cela au caf6 k ses amis. Pendant 
ce temps, elle reste en silence a la maison k faire la cuisine et ^ nettoyer 
tout comme elle peut apres ees reunions litteraires qu’ empestent la vomis- 
sure et le tabac. Du reste c^est exceptionnel ; dans le fond Animus est un 
bourgeois, il a des habitudes reguli^res, il aime qu’on lui serve toujours 
les m^mes plats. Mais il vient d’ai river quelque chose de drdle. Un jour 
qu’Animus rentrait k Pimproviste, ou peut-§tre qu^il sommeillait apr^s 
diner, ou peut-§tre qu’il dtait absorbs dans son travail, il a entendu Anima 
qui chantait toute seule, derriere la porte fermee; une curieuse chanson, 
quelque chose qu’il ne connaissait pas, pas moyen de trouver les notes ou 
les paroles ou la clef; une 4trange et merveilleuse chanson. Depuis, il a 
essaye sournoisement de la lui faire repeter, mais Anima fait celle qui ne 
comprend pas. Elle se tait des qu’il la regarde L’^me se tait des que 
I’esprit la regarde. Alors Animus a trouv6 un true, il va s’arranger pour 
lui faire croire qu’il n’y est pas. Il va dehors, il cause bruyamment avec 
ses amis, il siffle, il touche du luth, il scie du bois, il chante des refrains 
idiots. Peu k peu Anima se rassure, elle regarde, elle ecoute, elle respire, 
elle se croit seule, et sans bruit elle va ouvrir la porte a son amant divin. 
Mais Animus, comme on dit, a les yeux derriere la t^te. 

It is interesting to speculate on what, if any, were ClandeFs 
literary sources for this parable ; whether, in this light, entertaining 
allegory on the aesthetics of poetry, he harks back to any of the 
ponderous discussions to be found in both classical and mediaeval 
Latin literature, where the human soul is divided into its elements, 
and the Animus and the Anima are given just such contrasting 
roles to play. The most obvious of such sources, I think, would be 
the third book of Lucretiuses De Rerum Natura, Here, in his poetic 
version of Epicuruses atomistic philosophy, Lucretius divides the 
human being into four classes of atoms : the corpus^ or purely animal 
aspect, the mimus, or mental, regulating influence, the anima ^ or 
general quality of aliveness throughout the body, and a fourth 
nameless substance which is the basic source of life within the 
human being. (This substance Lucretius generally keeps shy of in 
his discussion, its quality and source of existence being too elusive 
for definition.)^ And the contrasting qualities with which the poet 
endows the anima and animus might well lead them to be symbolized, 
as Claudel has done, by Man and Woman joined in matrimony : 

^Munro’s notes on the third book of Lucretius (Vol. 11, London, 1908), 
have been helpful in clarifying this. 
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Kune aniinum atque animam dico coniuncta teneri 
inter se atque unam naturam conficere in se — 

D M.N, 111, 135-6. 

And as with Claudel, the animus is the organizer of the two : 

— sed caput esse quasi et dominari in corpore toto 
consilium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus. 
idque situm media regione in pectore haeret, 
liic exultat enim pavor ae metus, haec loca circum 
laetitiae mulcent; hie ergo mens animusque est. 
cetera pars animae per totum dissita corpus 
paret et ad numen mentis nomenque movetur. 

137-143. 

But beyond this point Lucretius fails to uphold the parable. 
Claudel describes his menage as somewhat disturbed by the growing 
suspicion on the part of Animus that his wife is perhaps the more 
powerful figure of the two, in spite of her apparent submission. 
Lucretiuses animus would have had no such misgivings. For Lucre- 
tius is a pagan, ardently engaged in disproving the immortality of 
the soul; and therefore no higher force could exist for him within 
the human being, than that which rationally governs the actions 
of the body. 

Et magis est animus vitae claustra coercens 
et dominantior ad vitam quam vis animae. 

Il%a, 396-7. 

But for Claudel, a Christian thinker, the belief that the soul may 
exist independently of the body causes the part of it most directly 
concerned with physical action (and devoid of function after the 
death of the body) to be subordinated to that part which is more 
intangibly situated in relation to corporeal substance. It is only 
with the adoption of Christian beliefs, therefore, that the anima 
gams the prestige attributed to it by Claudel. 

Tertullian, then, in his acute analysis of the Christian soul, is 
perhaps a more plausible source for ClaudeFs parable. In the De 
Anima, as in Lucretius's poem, the distinction is stressed between 
the animus and the anima, and again the animus appears as the 
more concrete, practical force of the two : 

Proinde, et auimum ... non aliud quid intellegimus quam suggestum 
animae ingenitum et insitxim, et nativitus proprium, quo agit, quo sapit, 
quern secum habens ex semetipsa se commoveat in semetipsa, atque ita 
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rnoveri videatur ab illo tamquam substantia alia. . . . Nos autem animum 
ita dicimus animae concretum, non ut substantia alium, set ut substantiae 
officium. De Amma^ xn. 

However, the anima has now gained the uppper hand: 

Ad hoc dispicere superest, prineipalitas ubi sit, id est, qui cui praeest, . . . 
Enimvero, quis non animae dabit summam omnem, cuius nomine totius 
bominis mentio titulata est? . . . Ut autem et a Deo discas, animam Dens 
semper adloquitur, animam compellat atque advocat, ut animum sibi ad- 
vertat. Illam salvam venit facere Cbristus, illam peidere in gebennam 
comininatur. . . . Habes animae principalitatem, babes m ilia et substan- 
tiae unioncm, cuius intelligas instrumentum esse animum, non patrocinium. 

Ibid. xm. 

There are of course other possible sources for the parable, but I 
think that these listed above are probably the clearest examples which 
can be found, of the contrasted use of animus and anima. For 
while Lactantius also appears vaguely conscious of such a distinc- 
tion,® his conclusions are, I think, too cloudy to have inspired this 
parable. And while the article animus in Ernout-Meillefs Diction- 
naire Etymologique de la Langue Laline^^ cites many examples 
wherein animus and amnia are used differently, it is not so much 
concerned with a single writer who consciously illustrates this dis- 
tinction (such as Lucretius or Tertullian), as with the discrepancy 
in meaning between the two words throughout Latin literature in 
general. The examples cited show the Latin words to be used 
for the widely-differing concepts of 6v}x6s and ^ind illustrate 
the gradual substitution, in ecclesiastical writing, of spiritus for 
animus (and hence the French ^^espriV^ which Claudel himself 
adopts as its translation). But none of the examples which the 
article quotes indicate an interest in the contrast of the two words 
so much as in the concept behind one or the other. Lucretius or 
Tertullian, therefore, or a combination of both, would probably 
be the most likely literary sources, either direct or indirect, for 
ClaudeFs parable. 

Another possibility, however, and the one I believe most likely 
of all, is that the story has no fixed literary source at all; that its 
background is as general as the whole concept of the Eational and 
the Irrational as combined in the human soul. For if we examine 
the passages quoted above, we will notice that with neither Lucre- 

®Migiie, Patrolog%ae Cursus Completus, Paris, 1857-1903, Yol. vi, cb. 18. 

^ Paris, 1932, p. 50. 
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tius nor Tertullian could there exist the subtle, almost even balance 
of power which Claudel pictures as existing between the animus 
and the animat as either of the former writers conceive of them. 
For one, a pagan, the animus is clearly master. For the other, 
a Christian, it is as clearly the servant. But the Animus and Anima 
of ClaudeFs story represent two more evenly matched elements of 
the soul, and hence the possibility of impending domestic rupture 
within the manage. 

The conflict which Claudel pictures is the conflict of Faith and 
Reason in religion, of inspiration and mechanical technique in 
art ® — of those elements within the human soul which are at once 
mutually indispensable and mutually incompatible. And my belief 
is that Claudel took the terms, animus and anima^ out of their 
much more limited classical and mediaeval context, simply because 
they denoted a verbal antithesis exactly corresponding to the distinct 
roles of the two figures in his story.® 

Louise D. ALurnsr 

Baltimore 


ON THE ATTRIBUTION OP A PROVENQAL POEM 

The Provengal poem S’eu vos voill tan gen lauzar (173, 13) ^ 
is attributed in four MSS (HIKd) to Gansbert de Poicibot; in 
one ((?) it is anonymous; and in another (il“) it appears as the 
last in a series of poems by the Monge de Montaudo. The testimony 
in favor of Gausbert is not so conclusive as one might think from 
a mere comparison of numbers; for d is only a copy of E, and IE 
are twin MSS which were presumably copied from one original.® 
So we have really only the word of H (not always a reliable source) 
and of one other witness, against the word of D“—Q being neutral. 

' Claudel uses anima specifically in the sense of divine inspiration later 
on. in the same collection of essays. (Op. oit., p. 99.) 

Jung, in his Psychological Types, published in 1921, has made a similar 
convenience of the two words, using them to denote the male and female 
elements of the personality. 

1 This number, and the designations of the various MSS, are taken from 
Pillet-Carstens, Billiographte der Troubadours, Halle, 1933. 

“ See the descriptions of the MSS in the introduction to Pillet-Carstens, 
op, cit. 
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Some scholars, therefore, have not been inclined to accept GansberUs 
authorship without question, Bartsch ® and Pillet-Carstens,^ to be 
sure, list the poem under Gausbert, and Shepard accepts it as 
genuine in his edition of Gausbert.® Of the tw^o editors of the 
Monge de Montaudo, the first, Philippson,® includes the poem in 
his edition; so does the second, Klein,^ but among the ^^Unechte 
Lieder/^ And Bertoni,® writing considerably later than Klein, says 
that the authorship is uncertain. 

But I think it is possible to decide the question of authorship 
definitely in favor of Gausbert, and to show how the copyist of 
made his mistake. 

In the first place, the poem is not actually labeled in D® with 
the name of the Monge de Montaudo. It follows four poems which 
are undoubtedly his, and it is numbered in the margin with a .v. 
Now, in H®, the name of the poet is usually repeated before each 
poem, but by no means always so; and where no other poet is 
named, the poem in question is ordinarily the work of the poet 
whose name appeared last. But, as we shall see in a moment, it is 
almost certain that the copyist of D® knew the present poem to be 
the work of Gausbert, and simply forgot to enter his name as a 
heading. The marginal number has little weight as an argument 
against this theory. These marginal numbers apparently formed 
no part of the original plan. No space was left for them, and they 
were merely added out at the side, probably at some later date. 
The person who added them assumed that any poem bearing no 
name was the work of the poet last mentioned; and this assump- 
tion, while frequently justified, is still only an assumption. 

It has been pointed out by most of the scholars already referred 
to, that Gausbert de Poicibot was commonly called, in the MSS, 
the Monge de Poicibot. And this might have caused some confusion 

® Bartsch, Gi^undriss zur Geschichte der provens^dUschen Literatur, Elbei - 
feld, 1872. 

^ See note 1. 

® W. P. Shepard, Les po€sies de Jausbert de Puycihotf Paris, 1924, p. 38. 

® Emil PMlippson, Der Monch von Montaudon, Halle, 1873, p. 29. (I have 
not seen this edition, but I judge from Klein’s comments that Philippson 
accepts the poem as genuine.) 

Otto Klein, Die Dichtungen des Monchs von Montaudont Marburg, 1885, 
p. 85. 

® In ZRPh, xxxvni, 355, 

3 
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with the Monge de Montaudo. But, in the present case, I think 
there is another solution. 

To follow the bit of detective work here presented, one must 
understand how was constructed. It is a supplement to D (with 
which it is bound). After D was completed, its owner evidently 
came across another MS (or other MSS) containing poems which 
were not included in D. So he, or his copyist, beginning with the 
first author in D (Peire d^Alvernhe), and continuing with the 
other poets, in order, added any extra poems he found in his new 
source.® He omits some names, to be sure, when he finds nothing 
to add; but he does not change the order of the poets.^® 

Now, the MS from which was taken (or the chief source, if 
there were more than one), was closely related to The majority 
of the poems in D°' are found also in IK, usually in the same order 
under the poet in question, and almost invariably with the same 
attribution. It is natural to suspect, therefore, that the copyist of 
found this present poem attributed in his source, as it is in IK, 
to Gausbert de Poicibot. 

What happened, in all likelihood, was this : Our copyist found 
four poems of the Monge de Montaudo to add to those already in D, 
and entered them in his book. Then he went on to the next poet 
in D, found one new poem, and put it after the ones he had just 
copied. Only, here, he forgot to write down the author^s name. 
The name of the poet who follows the Monge de Montaudo in D is, 
of course, Gausbert de Poicibot. 

Peank M. Chambers 

Northwestern University 


TWO UFPTJBLISHED SATIEICAL SONGS OF 
JACQUES CAZOTTE 

While the following, hitherto unpublished^ verse of Jacques 
Cazotte (I'J'lD-l'ySS) belongs to the prolific genre of satirical songs 

® See Gustav Grober, Die Liedersammlungen der Troubadours [Roma- 
nische Studien n) , p. 486 ff. 

^®T3iere is one exception: Raiunbaut d^Aurenga, who comes later in 
than in D. 

See Grbber, loc. cit, 

^ BiUiotheque de V Arsenal, no. 6873, pp. 112-114, 119-121. The date of 
these songs is pure conjecture. They were probably penned between 1740 
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written during the eighteenth century in France and can, therefore, 
hardly be called distinctive, it is, nevertheless, of interest in ex- 
pressing the popular opinion of various social types and classes of 
that period. Although Cazotte made occasional visits to secondary 
Parisian salons during certain years of his life, it cannot be said 
that he belonged to the literary aristocracy of the century. He did 
not pretend to write either for the diversion of the social elite or 
as a member of the intellectual group striving to form a progressive 
public opinion. Wishing primarily to catch popular fancy (until 
he became a serious-minded Martinist a few years before his death), 
he pleased the populace by attacking its favorite social targets in 
jovial and unpolished, if biting, rhymes. 

Cazotte thus selects as those most worthy of satire from the 
popular point of view wealthy financiers, licentious magistrates, 
joy-loving priests, nobles who marry daughters of traitants for 
their money, gluttonous monks, ignorant lawyers, literary parasites, 
wayward beauties of the upper classes, hypocritical courtiers, and 
brazen fops. Particularly interesting are his remarks on the tall, 
lanky Englishman, possessing an abundance of common sense and 
blackened by the smoke of coal. It is curious to speculate that 
Cazotte is describing the 'HypicaU^ Englishman as conceived by the 
average Frenchman who lacked contact with the British aristocracy 
or intelligentsia,^ 

The songs are reproduced below exactly as they are found on the 
manuscript. 


and 1747, the dates of Gazette’s arrival in Paris from his native city of 
Dijon and his subsequent departure for a lengthy sojourn as a colonial 
official in Martinique, where his duties gave him little time for -writing. 
During his residence in Paris, his works were characterized by the same 
bantering satire found in the songs, while, in his literary production follow- 
ing his return to France, satineal humor is replaced by greater emphasis 
on narrative content or on moral edification in accordance with Martinist 
doctrines. 

^In this connection, one may note that eighteenth-century France used 
English technical terms in the coal industry and that, according to a memoir 
of 1742, the uses made of mineral fuel by artisans and domestic consumers 
in France had been introduced ‘h, Timitation de TAngleterre ’ ” { J. U. Nef, 
The Rise of the British Coal Industry [London, 1932], i, 251, 252). 
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1 . 

II nous vient icy tous les ans 
de ces Giancls flandrins d’Angleterre 
malades de trop de bon sens 
enfumes de Cliarbon de terre. 
voicy tous nos medicaments 
m^lcz le Champagne au tonerre 
hant^s les niinphes, les Brelans 
ayez des chevaux bien fringuans 

et flan flin flan 

et Dav 

c’est le remedo d’apresent 

2 . 

Je viens de voir un financier 
que son trop d’opulence ennuye 
pour un mal aussi singulier 
il faut operer de g4nie 
voicy done le fin du metier, 
mettons la Bourse a Fagonie 
un luxe bien extravagant 
Eclaboussez moy les passans 
Et . . . . flan flm flan 

Et Dav .... etc. 

3. 

Un vieux Magistral aujourd’liuy 
est venu dans notre Boutique 
se plaindre qufll mouroit d^ennuy. 
dans le sein de son Domestique 
ee mal est des plus de plaisant 
mais j’en sgais le remede unique 
la petite maison des champs 
avec la Dondoii de quinze ans. 

Et . . . . flan flin flan 

et Dav . . etc. 


4. 

L’ceil cave, et le teint safran6 
en d4barquant du seminaire 
un Pr41at tout frais ordonnd 
implora mon minist^re. 
quittez cet air de Penitent 
laissez moy 1^ votre Breviaire 
Bognez votre rabat dhin Cran 
prenez un vis-avis Bnllant 
Et . . . flan flin flan 

Et Dav .... etc. 

5. 

II vient un marquis du bel air 
rouge d’une douleur profonde, 
de ne pouvoir marcher de Pair 
avec tous les Gens du beau monde, 
dans peu vous seiez aussi fier 
que Seigr. soit k la ronde, 
prenez la fillo d’un traitant 
faites rouler Pargent comptant 
et . . flan flin flan 
Et Dav. . . etc. 

6 . 

Une beauts depuis un mois 
soumise aux lois de Phymende 
voudroit bien rdduire aux abois 
la pudeur qui la veut GMer 
Courez les spectacles bruyans 
lorgnez y, soyez-y lorgnee 
mettez du fard, portez au vent 
prenez des tons bien suflfisans, 

Et flan flin flan 

Et Dav . . . 

Uest le remede d^apr^sent 
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1 . 

Petit Poupon quand vous pleurez 
vous n^amusez personne, 
finissez done, vous d<§solez 
votre maman mignonne, 

Et allons gay gay gay gay riez 
quand la mamam Tordonne 

2 . 

Sit6t que vous aurez quinze ans 
vous irez k la Guerre® 
vous serez soldat, ou sergent 
tambour, ou mousquetaire 
et allons plan, plan, plan rataplan 
faites trembler la terre. 

3. 

Voulez-vous etre Celestin 
vous aurez large Echine 
Le ventre rond, et le teint fin 
sortant de la Cuisine 
et allons tin tin tin relintin 
faut aller a matine 

4. 

Voulez-vous etre un Pr^lat saint 
la disette en est grande, 
aimez le sexe, et le bon vin, 
jouez votre Pr^bende 
Et vous serez fou. . etc. . .etc. 
four6 dans la Legende. 

5 . 

Rien qu’avoir votre oeil semillant 
vous aimerez les dames 
soyez poly, soyez Galant, 
nous jurons sur nos ames 
vous serez Con... etc ..etc. 
couru des jolies femmes. 


Miami University 


6 . 

Prenez des tons bien suffisants 
Parlez avec audace 
des petits maitres de ce terns 
suivez en tout les traces 
vous serez fa etc. etc 
favorise des Graces. 

7. 

Voulez-vous devenir Robin 
du plus joly modele 
apprenez fort peu de latm 
frequentez les ruelles 
vous seiez so. .etc. .etc. 
sollicite des Belles. 

8 . 

En bons vins, en mets Exeellens 
que votre table abonde, 
ouvrez la Bourse a tout venant 
sans que rien en reponde 
vous serez pris. . etc. . etc. 
prise de tout le monde. 

9. 

Voulez vous devenir auteur 
de La premiere classe, 
soyez Copiste traducteur 
et rimeur a la Glace, 
vous serez pla. . etc. . etc. 
plao4 sur le parnasse. 

10 . 

Voulez-vous fortune a la Cour 
n^ayez remords, ni bonte, 
mentez, flattez, rampez tou jours, 
et tout au bout du compte 
vous serez Ba ... etc . etc 
Baron, marquis, ou Comte. 

Edward P. Shaw 


®L. Dueros {La Sooiite frangaise au dix-huitieme sihcle [Paris, 1922], 
p. 322) states, however, that “est milieiable tout homme ag4 de 16 ans au 
moins (de 18, a partir de 1765) et de 40 ans au plus.” It is reasonable to 
assume that the same age limits applied to the troupes r^glSes, 
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CHATEAUBBIAND AND THE STOEY OF FELICIANA 
IN JOEGE ISAACS^ MARIA 

That Jorge Isaacs, author of the South American classic, Maria, 
was strongly influenced by Chateaubriand is obvious to anyone. 
Critics have pointed out the influence of the French master on the 
descriptive style of Isaacs. Sentimentality pervades the central love 
story of Efrain and Maria. The hero frankly expresses his admira- 
tion for Chateaubriand and entertains Maria and his sister, Emma, 
by reading the story of Atala aloud to them. 

While the influence of Chateaubriand on the main plot is gen- 
erally admitted, no one seems to have recognized the interpolated 
story of Feliciana, the slave, for what it is : namely, an imitation 
of Atala. Critics have recognized the excellence of the story ^ but 
have lamented its being placed within the main body of the novel 
in such a way as to be regarded as a distressing interruption of the 
main current.^ Still, no one has put his finger on the motive which 
Isaacs may have had for wilting it. That the story has a partial 
basis in fact seems to be established ® but that Isaacs drew heavily 
on his imagination (with aid from Atala) cannot be doubted. 

To begin with, both are stories of noble savages living in a conti- 
nent beyond the broad Atlantic. The Frenchman idealizes the North 
American Indian, while his Colombian admirer crosses the Atlantic 
in the opposite direction to idealize some noble West Africans.^ 
The parallelism in plot is discernible at many points. 

^ The Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia in publishing a representative col- 
lection of Colombian tales {Otros cuentista^, 1936) included the story of 
Feliciana as worthy of representing Colombia’s great author, Jorge Isaacs. 

® “ Un tema que debid suprimir el autor es la historia de Feliciana, la 
negra esclava, madre de Juan Angel; aunque brillantemente narrada, inter- 
rumpe el jadeo de la tragedia que el lector no solamente ha presentido sino 
que ya se ha hecho cargo de ella.” Vladimiro Bermejo: Jorge Isaacs 18S1- 
1931, Arequipa, Peru. Ed. de la Colmena, 1937. 

« Rivera y Garrido in an article entitled, «Una vieja reliquia de MaHa ’’ 
(Buga, Colombia, 1897) gives a report of an interview which he himself 
had with the son of Feliciana, Juan Angel, when the latter was an old man. 
In it Juan Angel relates how his mother used to tell of having been the 
daughter of a great African chief and of having worn a gold crown on her 
head at the festivals of her native land. (Quoted by Velasco Madrindn in 
his Jorge Isaacs, el caballero de las 14grimas,” Cali, Ed. America, 1942.) 

^ Both Isaacs and Chateaubriand pepper their narratives with footnotes 
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As the story of Feliciana opens we learn that her African name 
was Nay and that she was the daughter of the great MagmahA, 
military leader of the Achantis. She was in love with Sinar, a prince 
of an enemy nation who had been captured in war and was now one 
of the slaves of her father^s household. Magmahu, havmg met with 
military reverses, determines to make human sacrifice to the god 
of the river, the victims to be his best slaves, led by Sinar. Nay 
must save him. 

The reader will remember how Chactas was a noble Natchez who 
was made prisoner by the Muscogulges. The latter did not enslave 
prisoners of war but rather burned them at the stake. Atala, 
a princess of the Muscogulges, pities Chactas and helps him escape. 

Both Atala and Nay show considerable knowledge of drugs and 
potions. It will be remembered how Chactas, the night before he 
was to be burned at the stake, was spreadeagled on the ground, 
a rope leading from each hand and foot to a stake driven into the 
earth, while a guardian slept on each rope. But ah! Atala had 
drugged the vane of all four guardians and in the dead of night 
she loosens her lover^s bonds and flees with him. The incident in 
Isaacs^ version is not so dramatic, but we learn that when Magmahu 
was preparing to make war on Smarts people, in order to save him 
from fratricidal conflict Nay drugged his wine and kept him at 
home in a strange stupor. 

The parallelism is often one of small details: The day before 
he was to die Chactas intoned the Natchez song of death, whose 
defiance so enraged a Muscogulge that he wounded him in the arm 
with an arrow. After rescuing him, Atala dressed his wound with 
a papaya leaf and her own tears. In battling the English, Sinar 
was also wounded in the arm but lived to have it lovingly treated 
and bandaged by his lady. 

Everyone remembers the French hermit and missionary who con- 
soles Atala when she is dying and so impresses heathen Chactas 
with his pure Christianity. A similar old French missionary sud- 

explaining technical terms and quoting authorities to give authenticity to 
their stories, e. g. Isaacs, insisting on the nobility of his Africans, gives the 
following early note: “ Cantu, hablando de los achantis dice: ‘ Son negros, 
pero se distinguen de las razas del mismo color, pareciendose mas a los 
abisinios, eii raz6n a que tienen el pelo largo y laeio, barba, rostro ovalado, 
nariz aguilefia y el cuerpo hien proporcionado . . . ’ ” Marin, Ed. Sopena, 
p. 117. 
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denly apppears also in the story of Nay and Sinar. The physical 
appearance of the two men of God is strikingly similar. Chactas 
relates : j^entrevoyais sa barbe et ses cheveux tout trempes d'eau ; 
ses pieds, ses mains et son Yisage etaient ensanglantes par les 
ronces.^^ ® And in the Spanish version we read : los palidos rayos 
del sol moribundo, atravesando los follajes, le iluminaron la faz, 
tostada por los soles y orlada de una espesa barba, casi blanea . . . 
Las brisas del Gambia jugaban con su larga y enmarahada cabel- 
lera. Llevaba un vestido talar negro, enlodado y hecho jirones . . . ® 

There is a variation here, for in Isaacs^ story it is the man, Sinar, 
who is first converted by the French missionary, and then he later 
converts his sweetheart to his new faith. 

Contrary to one^s usual idea of the scanty garments worn by 
North American Indians and African savages, both heroines are 
represented as amply clothed. When Chactas was first captured 
and tied up by the Muscogulges, Atala came to him, as he relates : 
“Tout a coup J^entendis le murmure d^un vetement sur Therbe, 
et une femme a demi voilee vint s’asseoir a mes c6tes.^^ ^ Later 
when she rescued him from his bound position on the ground, he 
opened his eyes to behold: “A la clarte de la lune . . . j^entre- 
voyais une grande figure blanche penchee sur moi, et occupee a 
denouer silencieusement mes liens.” ® In the other book Sinar takes 
his lady out riding on the back of an ostrich, which he leads to a 
quiet spot, and then : 

Sinar, de rodillas, cnbrid de besos los pies de Nay, pendientes sobre el 
mullido plumaje del avestruz, y 6ste balaba carifioso con el pico los vistosos 
ropajes de su seflora. 

Muda y absorta ella, al oir las amorosas y tremendas palabras del esclavo, 
reclind al fin sobre su regazo la bella cabeza de Sinar.® 

Since Nay is represented as having a “regazo” and since merely 
her feet are reported to have dangled from the ostrich, the infer- 
ence is that she wore a skirt of some length, although perhaps not 
as long as that worn by Atala, which murmured over the grass as 
she walked. 

The custom of making utensils out of the craniums of captured 

® Chateaubriand Atala {(Buvres completes, Paris, Fume, Jouvet et Cie., 
1867-72, V, 47). 

® Maria, p. 122. ® Hid,, p. 37. 

Atala, p. 26. ^ Maria, p. 119. 
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how the citizens fled before the advancing Indians. Dona Mencia de 
Nidos tried to rally them to resist, but her stirring speech of 
exhortation was unheeded. 

Ni 4 Paulo le pas6 con tal presteza 
por las sienes la J4culo serpiente 
sin perder de su vuelo ligereza, 
llev4ndole la vida juntamenie, 
conoLO la odiosa pl4fcica y braveza 
de la dama de Nidos por la gente; 
piles apenas entrd por nn oldo, 
cuando ya por el otro babla salido. 

The problem is the image in the first four lines. Lancaster and 
Manchester rashly identify Paulo with St. Paul, and translate: 

O’er the brow of Paul, the Apostle, 

Darted Jaculus, the serpent. 

Losing neither time nor movement. 

Bringing death with stinging swiftness. 

Now, St. Paul did have one dangerous experience with a snake: 
perhaps Lancaster and Manchester were thinking of the miracle at 
Melita (Acts 28. 3-6) . But there the Apostle was bitten on the hand, 
the snake was a viper, and it remained clinging instead of darting 
rapidly. This is a different animal, with different name and habits. 

One of the great episodes in Lucan is the march of Cato and his 
Eepublican troops through the African desert, in book 9. As well 
as suffering the usual hardships — ^heat, thirst, sandstorms — ^the 
army was attacked by a horrifying number and variety of snakes, 
sprung from the blood of Medusa. Lucan lists them in 9. 700 f ., and 
then describes the different types of death which struck down the 
soldiers who were bitten. Ereilla was impressed by the picturesque 
names of the snakes — haemorrhois, cerastes, dipsas, etc. — and he 
furnished the cave of the magician Piton with specimens of them, 
in canto 23. (Some of them reappeared later in Milton^s Hell: see 
Paradise Lost 10. 521 f.) Piton’s collection specifically included 

las dos alas del I4culo temido. 

This is the same animal, and the passage in Lucan tells us how it 
kills. Other snakes poison by their bite (Lucan does not mention 
constrictors), but the iaculus^ whose name means ^^javelin,^^ does 
not. 
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Ecce, prociil saeuos sterili se robore tmnci 
torsit et immisit ( iaculum uocat Africa ) serpens 
perque caput Pauli transaetaque tempera fugit. 
ml ibi uirus agit: rapuit cum uolnere fatum 

{Bell ciu. 9. 822-5.) 


Look, from a barren treetrunk far off a fierce serpent, called the 
javelin in Africa, brandished and launched itself, and fiew through 
the head of Paulus, piercing his temples. Poison plays no part 
there: death seized him at the same instant as the wound.^’ And 
Lucan adds that the snake flew more swiftly than a slingstone or a 
Scythian arrow. By the way, he does not say that it had wings, as 
Ercilla does in canto 23 : he appears to have thought it projected 
itself like a self-propelled weapon. 

This then is Paulo : not the Apostle, but a Eoman soldier invented 
by Lucan; and the snake did not dart ^^o^er his brow,^^ but through 
his head. The image is an attempt by Ercilla to decorate the prose 
into which he is constantly in danger of slipping, and which asserts 
itself at the end of the stanza : Dona Mencia^s speech, like the snake, 
went in one ear and out the other. 

It is worth adding that Ercilla quotes Lucan’s actual words, for 
his 

llev4ndole la vida juniamente 


is nothing but a translation of Lucan’s rapuit cum mlnere fatum. 
Small as this particular point is, it is another illustration of the 
difficulties of studying a classically educated poet without knowing 
the classics with which he was familiar. 

G-ilbeet Hiohet 

Columbia University 


ME. EDMUND WILSON AND TEE TUBE 
OF THE SCREW 

Some years ago Mr. Edmund Wilson wrote an essay — ^which has 
since become famous, or not far short of it — on The Ambiguity 
of Henry James.” ^ In it he propounded a theory of The Turn of 

^Published originally in Hound and Horn, vn (April- June, 1934), 385- 
406. The essay, slightly modified, was republished in Mr. Wilson’s The 
Triple Thinkers, and, more recently, in American Harvest. 
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the Screw. The theory, in brief, is that the story is not a proper 
ghost-story at all, but a study in the psychology of a frustrated 
Anglo-Saxon spinster. The governess, who sees the ghosts, is 
neurotic and repressed,^^ and the ghosts are merely symptoms of 
her state — ^not ^^reaP^ ghosts, but only hallucinations. No one, 
as far as I know, has troubled to point out that the theory is quite 
untenable, that — apart from general considerations — ^there are de- 
tails within the story itself that decisively negative it. 

The apparition of the man is first seen by the governess at a 
distance : he is on the tower. She sees him clearly enough to realize 
that he is unknovni to her. She is strangely affected, but does not 
report the occurrence. The next time she sees him it is at close 
quarters. She takes in every detail of his appearance, and does 
report the occurrence. She describes the man she saw to Mrs. 
Grose, the housekeeper; and before she is half-way through her 
description Mrs. Grose has identified the person being described: 
the late Peter Quint, the valet. Two points are to be observed. 
(1) The identification is absolute. Mrs. Grose is not merely re- 
minded of Peter Quint by the description : she recognizes him posi- 
tively in it. The man the governess saw was Peter Quint, or his 
absolute double : this is a fact of the story. (2) Up to this moment 
the governess has never heard of Peter Quint. 

Here are two stubborn facts of the story, and they must he ac- 
counted for. There are others, but these two will do, for unless 
they are accounted for Mr. Wilson’s whole case collapses like a 
house of cards, Almost everything from beginning to end,” he 
declares, can be read equally in either of two senses.” ^ Almost 
everything ” ! But what if there is one thing, one little thing, that 
cannot be read in either of two senses, that can be read only in one 
sense? What then? How strange that Mr, Wilson does not see 
that any such fact, however insignificant, could be the sharp little 
rock on which his whole theory must split. 

I suggest that it does split on the fact just noted. Mr. Wilson, 
it is true, makes a brave attempt to steer round it. 

When we look hack [he says] we see that even this has been left open to a 
double interruption. The governess has never heard of the valet, but it has 


- Quoted from the version of the essay as it appeared in The Triple 
Thinkers {Oxford, 1938), 130. Argumentatively, it would have been better 
for Mr. Wilson to have stuck to his original flat assertion: -everything 
from beginning to end ” etc. 
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been suggested to her in a conversation with the housekeeper that there has 
been some other male somewhere about who ‘‘liked everyone young and 
pretty,” and the idea of this other person has been ambiguously confused 
with the master and with the master’s possible interest in her, the present 
governess. And has she not, in her subconscious imagination, taking her 
cue from this, identified herself With her picdecessoi and conjured up an 
image who wears the master’s clothes but w^ho (the Freudian “censor” 
coming into play) looks debased, “like an actor,” she says (would he not 
have to stoop to love her ' ) ’ The apparition had “ straight good features ” 
and his appearance is described in detail. When we look back we find that 
the master s appearance has never been described at all : we have merely 
been told that he was “ handsome.” It is impossible for us to know how 
much the ghost resembles the master — certainly the governess would never 
tell us ^ 

I Will not attempt to comment on the psychology of this. Let us 
still stick — amid the giddy swirl of these subconscious identifica- 
tions, transferences and projections — ^to the facts. (1) An image 
who wears the master^s clothes.^^ Peter Quint was the valet, and 
made free with his master’s clothes : Mrs. Grose tells us this. So 
there is no reason why his ghost should not have been seen wearing 
them: Mrs. Grose expected that he would be wearing them. (2) 

The apparition ... is described in detail.” He emphatically is. 
The man had red hair, close-cuiiing ; queer little red whiskers ; eye- 
brows somewhat darker than the hair and the whiskers, and par- 
ticularly arched; wide mouth, tlnn lips. He was clean-shaver 
except for the little whiskers, and he wore no hat.^ 

What does Mr. Wilson really mean? Is he suggesting that the 
master was so like Quint — queer little red whiskers and all — ^that 
the governess was capable of experiencing an hallucination of the 
master and of describing him in such detail to Mrs. Grose that Mrs. 
Grose recognized him instantly as the valet? Has Mr. Wilson (one 
wonders) ever really tried to make quite clear to himself what he 
means by that concluding sentence about the possible likeness 
between the master and the ghost ? 

Once more let us face the critical question. Let us grant, for the 
sake of the argument, the governess neurotic; let us concede all the 
^^identifications” Mr. Wilson wishes. How did the governess 
succeed in projecting on vacancy, out of her own subconscious mind, 
a perfectly precise, point-by-point image of a man, then dead, whom 

® Quoted again from The Triple Thmhers, 125>6. 

^The Aspern Papers etc. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1922), 167. 
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she had never seen in her life and never heard of? What psy- 
chology, normal or abnormal, will explain that? And what is the 
right word for such a vision hut “ ghost ” ? 

A. J. A. Waldook 

The University of Sydney 


SPENSEE^S YAINE DELIGHT 

In liis successful attempt to separate the Red Cross Knight from 
Una by making him believe the lady false^ Archimago, whose char- 
acter and actions conform closely to Elizabethan ideas of witch- 
craft and demonology, gave to one of the spirits that he had raised 
the form of Una and to the other the form of a lusty young squire. 
Spenser then tells us that 

Those two he tooke, and in a secret bed, 

Couered with darknesse and misdeeming night, 

Them both together laid, to ioy in vaine delight. 

The Faerie Queene^ i. ii. 3: 7-9 

In describing the fornication of spirits as ^Waine delight/^ 
Spenser has touched upon a subject of some dispute among the 
demonologists of his own and preceding times, who were convinced 
that demons had illicit relations with those women looked upon as 
witches, but who could not bring themselves to believe that these 
incorporeal and asexual creatures were capable of procreation. The 
possibility of cross-breeding between human and supernatural beings 
had been discussed by early Christian writers. The second-century 
Christian apologist Athenagoras, convinced of the existence of 
giants, believed that they were the offspring of fallen angels who 
had had carnal knowledge of virgins of this world.^ St. Augustine 
in the De CivitaU Dei denied, however, that angels, being made of 
air, could propagate, but having to admit the existence of giants 
since they are mentioned in the Scriptures, explained them as the 
offspring of ordinary human parents and cited one who had been 
known at Rome and whose parents were indeed normal humans. 
He added that undoubtedly there were more giants before the deluge 
than there have ever been since.^ Yet in the Quaestiones in Eepta- 

^ Atbenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis^ 6. 947. 

® St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Lipsiae, 1725, u, 70-73. 
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teuchtm he concluded a similar discussion with the statemert that 
different people had held such varying views on the relationship of 
demons with women that it was difficult to have a definite opinion 
on the matter.® Likewise, Hieronymus Magius, whose Miscellanea 
appeared in 1564, refused to accept the possibility of the cross- 
breeding of demons or angels with men, but sanctioned the notion 
that giants existed in Biblical times and in antiquity, although 
he denied for them a semi-supernatural origin. Like St. Augustine, 
he mentioned contemporary giants.^ 

The theories current in Spenser’s time were apparently those 
of the Malleus Maleficarum^ compiled by the inquisitors James 
Sprenger and Henry Institoris in 1486, their views being reflected 
in such works as Nicolas Eemy’s Daeinonolatrie (Lyons, 1595) and 
Francesco Guazzo’s Compendium Maleficarum (Milan, 1608). 
These men held that demons, able to take any form, became succubus 
(female) or incubus (male) devils to tempt men and women, but 
that the only satisfaction that they received from their fornication 
was that of having caused a human being to sm. To explain the 
fact that people were supposed to be born of such unions, they 
worked out the elaborate theory that a demon in succubus form 
would copulate with a man and retain the semen until in incubus 
form he could copulate with a woman.® 

Although neither fornicator in the passage under consideration 
is human, demons were supposed to go to any length to accomplish 
their evil purposes, and although it is possible that neither of 
Spenser’s spirits may be a demon in the strictest sense of the word, 
it is necessary to recall that the poet is at liberty to use his material 
in the way that best suits his needs. 

Eiohaed Haskee 

Randolph-Maoon College 

® St. Augustine, Quaestiones Eeptateuchum, PL, 34. 549, 

^ Hieron 3 nQius Magius, Miscellanorum, seu Ya'i’iarum Lectionum in lanus 
Gruter, Lampas, sive Fax Artium Liberalium, Francofurti, 1604, ii, 1266-75, 
I am indebted to Dr. D. C. Allen of the Johns Hopkins University for 
calling to my attention the references to Athenagoras, St, Augustine, and 
Hieronymus Magius. 

® Cf . J. Sprenger and H. Institoris, Malleus Maleficanimy i, 4j Nicolas 
Kemy, Daemonolairiej i, 6 ; Francesco Guazzo, Compendium Maleficarum, i, 
ii; and Heginald Scot, The Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), passim. Scot's 
work, quite out of keeping with the times, is a rational refutation of witch- 
craft. 
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^^THB PENALTIB OP ADAM^^ 

Pew lines in Shakespeare have caused greater dissension among 
commentators than those of the Duke Senior opening the second 
act of A$ You Lilce It. Demanding of Amiens and the other lords 
whether life in the woods is not preferable to that of painted 
pomp and v/hether the woods are not more free from peril than 
the envious coart,^^ the duke (according to Pi, the earliest extant 
text) continues : 

Heere feele we not the peiialtie of Adam, 

The seasons difference, as the Icie phange 
And churlish chiding of the winters winde, 

Which when it bites and blowes vpon my body 
Euen till I shrinke with cold, I smile, and say 
This is no flattery: these are counsellors 
That feelingly perswade me what I am • 

Among editors and commentators there have been two principal 
schools of thought as to the meaning of the penaltie of Adani/^ 
one holding it to he ^^the seasons difference,” the other interpreting 
it as the curse of toil. 

Those who consider the seasons difference ” to be in apposition 
with ^Hhe penaltie of Adam” have edited the lines in three general 
ways — ^by making the sentence a question parallel to those preceding 
it in the duke’s speech,^ by substituting some other word, like iut^ 
for the not in the first line, or by accepting the folio reading and 
attempting somehow to resolve the contradiction between Heere 
feele we not . . . the seasons difference” and These feelingly 
perswade.” ^ 

Contradicting Theobald, who initiated the emendation of not to 
but in his 1733 edition of Shakespeare, Whiter, in his Specimen 
of a Commentary on Shakespeare (1794), suggested placing a colon 
after “Adamf^ to make clear that ‘^"the seasons difference” is not 
in apposition with the penaltie,” and interpreted the penaltie 
of Adam ” as the curse of toil mentioned in Genesis 3 : 17, 19, 23. 

^ This approach was first made by Rowe, who, in his third edition of 
Shakespeare's works (1714), substituted without comment a question mark 
for the semicolon which had appeared after “Wind” in his first two 
editions. 

® E. g., Caldecott {Eamlet, and As You Like It. A Bpecimm of an Edition 
of Shakespeare, London, 1820), apparently the first editor after Theobald 
to restore not. 
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Neither interpretation is quite satisfactory. On one hand, none 
of the devices used in identifying the seasons difference ” with 
^^the penaltie of Adam^^ is entirely convincing. As for inserting 
a question mark, it is difficult to believe that Shakespeare thought 
of ^^the penaltie of Adam^^ as an advantage parallel to those which 
he has pointed out in the duke^s preceding questions. There is no 
justification for emending not. x\nd no attempt to reconcile the 
contradiction between Heere f eele we not . . . and These feel- 
ingly perswade without emending the passage has made much 
sense. On the other hand, WhitePs interpretation, by introducing 
an allusion (viz., to the curse of toil) which is unrelated to the 
latter part of the sentence, robs the passage of the coherence which, 
as the comma after Adam ” indicates, was intended. 

Evidence recently discovered by Mr. Henry N. Paul, of Phila- 
delphia, points to Shakespeare^s having intended the penaltie of 
Adam to refer to the knowledge of good and evil which Adam 
and Eve received through eating the forbidden fruit. Genesis 3 : 7 
in the Geneva translation, a version wuth which Shakespeare is 
known to have been familiar,® begins, Then the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they® knew that they were naked.^^ Note g ex- 
plains, They began to feele their miserie, but they sought not to 
God for remedy ^ In a letter calling attention to the Geneva note, 
Mr. Paul writes that according to the Calvinistic interpretation, 
the penalty of Adam was this misery due to original sin, the knowl- 
edge of good and evil due to his eating of the forbidden tree, so that 
he had inflicted the real penalty on himself before being cast out 
into the cold and condemned to labor. The duke and his co-mates 
do not feel this penalty because they are no longer exposed to the 
insidious flattery and intrigue of the court. Eather, the differences 
of the seasons, which they do feel, are useful counsellors whose 
instruction is described m the concluding lines of the duke^s speech : 
though the physical hardships of the forest may, like the jewel- 
wearing toad, appear to be loathsome, yet in contrast to the spiritual 
dangers of the public haunt,^^ they are actually “ sweet,^^ teach- 
ing one to find good in everything.^^ The distinction between the 

® See Bicliard. Noble, Bhahespeare^ s Biblical Knowledge (London, 1935) 

^The verb feele of the duke's observation seems to be echoed from 
this note. The spelling here is that of a 1580 edition. Dr. Hinman, of the 
Folger Library, has advised Mr. Paul that, while there were at least sixty- 
two editions of the Geneva Bible before 1600, all twenty of the editions 
represented in the Folger collection contain the note in question. 

4 
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evils ot the court and the salutary discomforts of outdoor life is 
echoed in the lyrics which Amiens sings in this act of the play^ 
Under the greenwood tree^^ (where there is No enemy / But 
winter and rough weather and Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
(whose sting is not so sharp / As friend remember’d not ” and 
despite which This life is most jolly’’). 

Shakespeare seems to have intended the duke’s words to connote 
a subjective as well as an objective attitude toward evil — ^that is, 
a realization that he is as capable of doing evil as of experiencing 
its effects. In remarking that the differences of the seasons per- 
Bwade me what I am,” the duke implies that he has escaped not 
only from the treacherous flattery of the court, but from the pride 
and greed to which it inspires him. Perhaps Shakespeare remem- 
bered that in Genesis 3 the first thing Adam and Eve do after eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit is to manifest a sense of shame by clothing 
their nakedness — the shame implying that they have begun to feel 
their own capacity for wrongdoing.® 

It is possible, then, that Shakespeare intended the passage, just 
as it stands in Fi, to mean something like this : “ Here we do not 
feel the existence of evil as Adam did after he had eaten the for- 
bidden fruit. The differences of the seasons — as represented by the 
icy fang and churlish chiding of the winter’s wind (when which 
wind bites and blows upon my body, I smile and say, ^ This is no 
flattery’) — ^these are counsellors which effectively prevent me from 
succumbing to pride and greed and falhng prey to flatterers.” ® In 
Shakespeare’s mind, it seems, the penalty of Adam was inflicted, 
not by a supralapsarian deity, but by Adam himself. From his 
greed, the sojourner in the forest of Arden, pleas’d with what he 
gets,” has escaped. 

Homee Neabing, Je. 

Pennsylvania Military College 

® It is just possible that Shakespeare was familiar with a Biblical anno- 
tation in which the subjective aspect of the penalty is explicitly stated. 
Dr. Willoughby, of the Eolger Library, has written Mr. Paul: '^In 1684 
Barker published a version which differs both from the normal Bishops and 
the Geneva version. It has this note on Gen. 3 ; 7 : ‘By the sinne of dis- 
obedience they began to feele the corruption of their owne nature, which 
they sought to remedie not by seeking unto God, but by their owne deuises 
in couering their nakednes with figge leaues.' 

«For the syntax of the passage, see Knight, Pictorial Edition of the 
Works of Shakspere (1838-43), and Franz, Die Bpraehe Bhakespeares 
(1939), § 189 and §347. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE BOOKS IN GOETHE AND 
CERVANTES 

A poet who, through his works, or through one particular work, 
has contributed an uncommon share to the spirit of his time, will 
often find himself compelled to rebuke his followers, who, to use 
one of Goethe’s favorite similes, are still pulling at the old snake 
skin which he himself has long ago shed. He will mostly choose to 
ridicule the spirits which he himself helped call, and of whom he 
no longer can rid himself, like Goethe’s Zauherlehrling. But this 
ridicule, half directed against the others and half against himself, 
will appear as an account which the poet renders of himself, at the 
same time fighting, superseding, avowing and continuing to a higher 
plane what once was, and, of course, still is, part of himself. Many 
overtones, subtleties and seeming contradictions will enter such a 
work. The greatest example of this is Cervantes’ Son Quijote, 
and in Goethe’s works we have the various poems about Werther, 
and, especially, his dramatische Grille” Der Triumph der Emp- 
findsamheit which he directed against the sentimental lachrymose 
books that appeared in the wake of Werther, 

This likening of Son Quijote to Goethe’s play is not arbitrary, 
because in the fifth act of the latter we find a scene which seems 
to have been suggested by Cervantes’ book. Oronaro, the senti- 
mental prince, the Quijote of the play, has alienated himself so 
much from nature and reality that he travels with many trunks 
full of stage properties, moonlight in boxes, murmuring springs in 
suitcases, which change his rooms into idyllic nature scenes. Into 
this false nature he puts a life size doll, his Dulcinea, which is an 
image of the woman he loves. He prefers this inanimate thing to 
his real beloved. When King Andrason, who here plays the rSle 
of the curate in the Quijote (and who is, like the curate, sur- 
rounded by women who had advised hiiia of Oronaro’s secret) 
discovers the doll, he finds that the whole image has a literary 
heart, a ^^papiernes Herz”: it receives its lifelike posture only, 
because it is stuffed with books, all those pernicious sentimental 
books that are responsible for Oronaro’s madness : 

Gebt Aeht, das werden Zauberbticher sein. (Er bebt eins auf.) 
Empfindsamkeitenl ^ 


^G-oethes Werhe, Bophienausgabe, xvn, 55. 
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Exactly as in the Quijote, one book after another is taken out of 
the pile, examined, discussed and condemned by the examiner. 
The first one is the then famous Siegwart, but at the bottom, 
^^die Grundsuppe,” as Andrason calls it, are the most dangerous 
ones of them all, because, evidently, they are the well-written 
ones: Eousseau^s Nouvelle Eeloise and Goethe^s Werther^ just as 
Cervantes, too, introduces his own Galatea among the guilty books. 
Andrason wants to burn them all, ^^ohne Barmherzigkeit.^^ But, 
as his own wile is the woman whom the prince loves, the king 
decides not to destroy the chief instruments of the other^s madness, 
so that his estranged wife might recognize her own folly. Once 
more the importance of the influence of books that can bewitch is 
stated here: 

1st es nicht deutlich, meine schonen Kinder, dass in diesen Papieren eine 
Art von Talisman steckt; dass in iknen diese magische Gewalt hegt, die 
den Prinzen an eine abgesclimackte ausgestopfte Puppe fesselt, wozu er die 
Gestalt von eines ehrliehen Mannes Prau geborgt hat? ^ 

Here the parallelism with the trial of the books in Don Quijote 
ends. But the whole scene, as well in its actions as in its pro- 
grammatic purpose, seems to be a direct echo from Cervantes. 

We know that Goethe began the dictation of this play in 1777. 
Less than two years before, Bertuch^s translation of the Quijote 
had appeared, the reading of which must have been fresh in Goethe’s 
mind. His various later remarks on Cervantes’ novel testify to his 
familiarity with and interest in the work. 

Wesneu VoEnTniEUE 

Princeton University 


DONNE’S PHOENIX 

In the Marriage Song ” written in 1613 for Princess Elizabeth, 
Donne repeats a conventional group of amorous images that he had 
used in The Canonization ” with a new emphasis. 

For thou this day couplest two Phoenixes; 

Thou mak’st a Taper see 
What the sunne never saw, and what the Arke 
(Which was of soules, and beasts, the cage, and park,) 

Did not contain. . . . 


Uhid., p. 58. 
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Modern editors have not commented on this passage, because we 
have lost track of the controversy that lies behind these lines. If, 
however, one reads this section in the light of 1640, one gets a very 
different poetic reaction than the average modern reader is likely 
to have. 

The phoemx was such an excellent symbol of the Eesnrrection 
that Church fathers like Clement, Tertullian, Ambrose, Cyprian, 
and others were inclined to believe in the reality of that fabulous 
bird in spite of the adverse testimony of rational pagans like Pliny. 
But this posed a problem ; for if the phoenix existed, it had to be 
included in KoalPs aviary. The Genesis story, however, said that 
the birds were admitted in pairs. There was the rub. This was a 
problem for the exegetes, who busied themselves with such burning 
matters as whether or not insects, satyrs, merefoUc, vultures, birds 
of paradise, and other zoologicals were in the Ark^s waftage, and 
they gave it their full attention. 

Donne was by no means unaware of the activities of these men. 
He begins his To Sr Edward Herbert ^ with a parallel passage 
clipped from the commentaries on the Flood, and there are other 
similar allusions in the First Anniversary ^ and The Progresse of 
the Soule.^ The theological glosses likewise give us the key to 
Donne^s stand on the phoenix, for by this time the exegetes had 
decided that the phoenix was not on the Ark. Pererius writes that 
some have said that the phoenix could not be taken on the Ark 
because of its ambisexterity and that, as a consequence, it perished 
in the Flood. He, however, does not beheve that the bird ever 
existed.*^ Cornelius a Lapide, Drayton^s favorite commentator, 
comes to the same conclusion — phoenicem non esse, nec fuisse in 
mundo.'^^ ® J. C. Scaliger had previously upset matters by assert- 
ing that the phoenix was the Indian® Semenda; but when Aldro- 
vandus, the great encyclopaedist of science, issued his folio on 
birds, he attacked Scaliger^s assertion and denied that the phoenix 

^Poetical works (Grierson, Oxford, 1912), i, 193. 

® Lines, 317-8. 

® Lines, 9, 21-30. 

^ Commentarii et disputationes m Qenesim (Lugduni, 1607-10), ii, 205-9. 

^ Comment cria in Pentateuchum Mos%s (Antverpiae, 1630), p 113; see 
also Jacobus Bonfrerius, Pentateuchum Moysis, commentario xllustratus 
(Antverpiae, 1625), p. 151. 

® p/xotericarum exercitaUonum liter XV (Prancofurti, 1612), p. 731. 
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liad ever been on the ArkJ After the great authority had expressed 
himself, no theologian, and certainly not J ohn Donne, felt able to 
support the discredited patristic position. 


Doit Camehoit Allen 


SUE DEUX ADDITIONS EAITES PAE EOUSSEAU 
A SON PEEMIEE DISCOUES 

Dans la preface du Discours sur les sciences et les arts, Eousseau 
a dit quhl avait ^ laisse deux additions faciles k reconnoitre, et que 
FAcad6mie Aauroit peut-etre pas approuvees.^ ^ Mais on se demande 
encore quelles sont ces additions,^ et Ton a fait trois hypotheses a 
leur sujet. S^agit-il d^un passage ou Eousseau fait une reference ^ 
aux Pensees philosophiques de Diderot? Est-ce celui ou il parle de 
^ Fmegalite funeste introduite entre les hommes ^ ? Ou bien est-ce 
la phrase qui mentionne la ruine^ de la Maison de Bourgogne? 
Mr. Havens, qui propose eette solution, croit qu^il est possible que 
Eousseau ait ^h4sit4 k soumettre ce passage k FAcadeinie de Dijon, 
en pleine Bourgogne.^ Mais le sentiment particulariste de la Bour- 
gogne n^etait, pourtant, pas assez vif, au XVIII® siecle, pour que 
les habitants de cette province, rattach4e a la France depuis la fin 
du XV® si4cle, ne pussent se rejouir de la defaite de Charles le 
Temeraire, a Granson et a Morat. Mais, ee qui aurait pu deplaire 
a PAcademie de Dijon, c^etait Teloge des Suisses, et, Justement, 
Eousseau avait dii tenir a rappeler une des plus eel4bres victoires 
de ses compatriotes. Nous retiendrons done Phypoth4se de Mr. 
Havens, mais pour une raison differente de celle qu^il propose, 
Quant a Tautre addition faite par Eousseau, ne serait-ce pas la 
phrase suivante : ^ Telle enfin s^est montree Jusqu^a nos Jours cette 
nation rustique si vantee pour son courage que Padversite Aa pu 

Ormthologiae, hoc est, de ambus Tivstoriae, libri XV I 11 ( Francof urti, 
1610), I, 403-4, 410. 

^ J.- J. Rousseau, Discours sur les sciences et les arts, ed. George R. Havens 
(New York, 1946), p. 95. 

2 Ibid., pp. 175-176, n. 40. 

® Ibid., pp. 235-236, n. 252. 

^Ibid., p. 136. 
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abbatre, et ponr sa jSidelite que Pexemple n^a pn corrompre/ ^ On 
lit eette allusion a la Suisse/ avec un peu de surprise. Eousseau 
venait de parler des Perses^, des ScytheS;, des Germains et de Eome. 
II s^etait inspire des temoignages des Anciens^ et Pon s’attend mal^ 
apr^s cela, a Peloge de la Suisse. On a Pimpression qne Eousseau 
a ajoute Pexemple de sa patrie, apres coup. Les deux additions'^ 
qu^a faites Eousseau, au moment ou il commence de penser a sa 
^ r^forme/ seraient done celles qui se rapportent a son pays natal. 

MaEOEL FEANQOlSr 

Harvard Umversity 


THE PUBLICATIOlsr OP HANNAH MOEE’S PIEST PLAY 

Although Hannah More’s A Search After Happiness, three Terse- 
dialogues in the form of a pastoral, is generally conceded to be her 
earliest work, the date of its initial publication has been in doubt.^ 
This uncertainty would appear to be wiped out in a letter written 
November 8, 1773, by William Eddis, surveyor of customs at 
Annapolis : 

I have lately received a very sensible, and very entertaining letter, from 

my valued correspondent, Miss M M who informs me that 

her sister H has, at length, complied with the requisition of many 

judicious and impartial friends, and has ventured into public notice, in 
defiance of criticism. On the lOth of May last, her pastoral poem, ^ The 
Seabch After Happiness,’ made its first appearance; and so rapid has 
been its success, that a second large impression took place early in August.^ 

CHBSTm L. Shaver 

Oherlin College 


pp. 114-115. 

Uhid., pp. 198-199, n. 131. 

Mr. Havens a, d’ailleurs, fort pertinemment rapproch4 les deux passages 
du Premier Discours dans lesquels Rousseau parle de la Suisse. 

^ See The Centleman^s Magazine, XLnr (July, 1773), 342, The Monthly 
Review, XLix (September, 1773), 202, and The Cambridge Bibliography of 
EngUsh Literature, 

^Letters from America ... by William Eddis (London, 1792), pp. 153-4. 
Eddis probably received his information from Hannah’s sister Martha. 
A list of subscribers prefixed to his book includes the names of “Miss 
Hannah More, Bath” and “Miss Martha More, ditto.” 
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WOEDSWOETffS DEBT TO THOMAS NEWTON 

To illustrate his view in the Preface of 1815 that one function 
of the poet^s imagination is to consolidate numbers into unity,” 
Wordsworth analyses Milton^s comparison of Satan to a fleet of 
merchantmen. In the course of his remarks he says : 

‘So seemed/ and to whom seemed? To the heavenly Muse who dictates 
the poem, and to the eye of the Poet’s mind, and to that of the Header, 
present at one moment in the wide Ethiopian, and the next in the solitudes, 
then first broken in upon, of the infernal regions. 

Commenting more than half a century earlier on so seemed,” 
Milton^s editor, Thomas Newton, had written: 

Dr. Bentley asks, whom Satan appeared to far off, in this his solitary 
flight? But what a cold plilegmatick piece of criticism is this? It may be 
answered, that he was seen by the Muse, and would have seemed so to any 
one who had seen him. Poets often speak in this manner, and make them- 
selves and their readers present to the most remote and retired scenes of 
action.^ 

That Wordsworth was acquainted with Newton’s note seems fairly 
probable. In the light of Newton’s final sentence, moreover, it is 
not surprising that Wordsworth should have clinched his own dis- 
cussion of the simile with Horace’s “ Modo me Thebis, modo pomt 
Athenis.” 

Chbsthr L. Shaver 

Oherhn College 


^Quoted in H. J. Todd, The Poetical Works of John Milton (London, 
1801), m, 138. Newton’s observations on Milton’s choice of a fleet instead 
of a ship are worth comparing with Wordsworth’s discussion of the point 
in his letter to Sir George Beaumont written August 28, 1811. 
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Essai sur le Journal de Voyage de Montaigne, Par ChauI/ES 
Dedeyan. Paris: Boivin [1946]. Pp. 218. 

U Influence du voyage de Montaigne sur les Essais, Par Imbbie 
Bupeum. Dissertation. Princeton University, 1946. Pp. viii 
+ 153. 

Montaigne chez ses amis anglo-saxons. Par Chaeles Dedeyan. 
2 V. Paris: Boivin [1946]. Pp. 448 + 118. 

One of the many results of the war has been the separation of 
scholars and duplication of effort in the field of learning. It is 
quite possible that one of the two books devoted to Montaigne^s 
Journal would not have been written if the author had known that 
the other was to be published in the same year. Both authors relate 
the circumstances under which the Journal was composed, stored 
away for nearly two centuries, discovered, identified, and printed. 
M. Ded^yan gives in greater detail the reasons for considering it 
an authentic document and lists a few French editions that Dr. 
Buffum, writing in America, was unable to cite, but otherwise this 
part of the two books is very much the same. However, there are 
considerable differences elsewhere, for D. discusses the style of the 
Journal; following D’ Ancona and Lautrey, studies its barbarous 
Italian; gives more comments upon it by later writers; and adds 
somewhat superfluous chapters on other French travelers in Italy. 
B., on the other hand, goes more thoroughly into the question of 
the influence exerted by the trip upon the composition of the Essais^ 
that IS, upon Book iii and the additions to Books i and ii.^ 

Both point out in the Essais a number of undeniable allusions 
to experiences of the trip, most of them recorded in the J ournal. 
Both go much farther than this, attributing to the trip a very 
considerable influence upon Montaigne's opinions. According to B., 
the voyage " developed Montaigne's attitude toward physical pain, 
toward death, toward social life, toward his acceptance of every 
individual as a sample of humanity, toward his trust in his own 
experiences. He writes (p. 139) : 

Si les passages A la louange de la coutume et de la soci^te deviennent 
bien plus nombreux apr^s le voyage, le cas est encore plus frappant en ce 
qui concerne Pidee de Tunite de la nature bumaine, idee qui ne parait 
jamais avant le voyage, et qui est ajout4e aux Essais pour la premifere fois 


1 Since B. dedicates bis book to Georges Dubamel, it may be well that 
he emphasizes less than B. Montaigne’s interest in mechanical devices. 
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dans Tedition de 1582 II est done permis de croire que le voyage contribua 
k fixer la foime que rev^tit en dernier lieu sa pens6e philosopliique, et sa 
conception du monde et des liommes. 


D. also stresses the importance of his travels (p. 151) : 

Le voyage a done cette consequence en apparence paradoxale de le faire, 
une fois sorti de lui-meme, lentrer en lui-niSme, en lui montrant que le 
monde ne peut fournii k notre experience que des renseignements negatifs 
et ne lui prouvant Pabsence qu’il soupgonnait deja d^une verite unique. 
Le profit accessoire qu’il a pu tirei de ses peregrinations, il Pa eparpille 
tout au long des Bssais. 


Now Vols. I and ii of the Essais were first published in 1580; 
the trip lasted from June 22 of that year to Nov. 30, 1581 ; the 
2nd edition appeared in 1582; the third book in 1588. One would 
expect to find the influence of the trip especially in the additions 
made in 1582 to Books i and ii, but it is much stronger, according 
to both D. and B., in Book iii, in the additions made in 1588 to 
the earlier Books, and m the further marginal additions that 
Montaigne made in the Bordeaux copy. However, before 1588 
Montaigne had been Mayor of Bordeaux, had had the experience 
of the plague, had witnessed the intensification of civil war. How 
can one tell whether it was the trip to Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy rather than his administrative life and the events of i582-8 
that made most of the difference between his earlier and his later 
work? Even if he had never passed the borders of his country, 
tendencies expressed in Amitie, Institution, des enfans^ Gannibales^ 
and other essays might well have developed into those of Book iii. 
His enlightened attitude towards the Turks, ^ for instance, was not 
due to a visit to their country. He referred to the calessons de la 
signora Livia,"' as D. shows (p. 127), before he went to Eome or 
called upon her colleagues. One must take into consideration the 
success of Books i and ii in estimating Montaigne’s reasons for 
giving a more ample portrait of himself in Book iii. And the 
account given in the Journal of his leaving a silver votive offering 
at the shrine of the Virgin at Loretta does not fit very well with 
the Montaigne that we meet in the Essais* That the trip furnished 
him with certain illustrations no one can deny, that it may have 
strengthened his ideas about the unity of mankind is highly proba- 
ble, but to the question whether or’ not it had the fundamental 
importance attributed to it by B. and D., Montaigne himself would 
probably have answered, ^^Que gais-je?” 

Neither writer seeks to make of the Journal a literary master- 
piece. L. admits (p. 160) that the style is ^^n4glige et incorrect” 
and that there are ^^presque pas d’imkges,” but he attributes to it 
a rich vocabulary and a few passages that recall the Essais* After 


^ Of. C. D. Rouillard, The Turk m French 
ture, Paris, Boivin, 1940, pp. 369-76. 


Sistory^ Thought emd Literu- 
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all^ we are interested in Montaigne because of the Essais; in the 
Journal because of Montaigne.® 

D.^s two-volume work is devoted to the reception accorded the 
Essais and the Journal in Great Britain and in New England. 
It should make a companion volume to A. M. Boase^s Fortunes 
of Montaigne, a History of the Essays in France, 1580-1669, but 
D, goes much farther than Boase, studying as recent writers as 
Stevenson and Pater. He shows that Walpole and others resented 
Montaigne’s concentration upon himself; Carlyle and others, his 
gauloiseries ; but that he won admiration from Goldsmith, Sterne, 
Gibbon, Byron, Hazlitt, Thackeray, etc., as well as from Emerson 
and Lowell. It is difficult, of course, to establish the question of 
influence,^ but D. makes it clear that Montaigne was generally 
recognized as the father of the essay, that the Essais, like the Bible, 
was often regarded as an English classic, and that the work may 
well have broadened many an Englishman’s interest in humanity 
and encouraged in him a conversational style. John Sterling and 
Bayle St. John even went on pilgrimages to Montaigne’s chateau. 
John M. Robertson wrote of him: ^^Of all essayists who have yet 
written, he is the most transparent, the most discursive, the most 
free-tongued, and therefore the most alive.” ® 

When someone in the twenty-first century carries the fortunes of 
Montaigne down to the middle of the twentieth, he will be obliged 
to list D.’s three volumes and B.’s dissertation. He will note in 
them their authors’ intense admiration for the Gascon and the 
extensive inquiry they have made into the question of how he came 
to write as he did. He will be impressed, too, by the still more 

®I cannot agree with D. (p. 38) that, if Montaigne had teen “plus 
jeune et plus valide,” he would have embarked with Jacques Cartier pour 
le Canada ou avec sir Walter Raleigh pour la Virginie,” for he was only 
nine when Cartier returned from his last voyage to America, and Raleigh 
never sailed for Virginia. P. 52, for I’Aristote read I’Arioste B. (p. 140) 
states that the part of the Journal written by the secretarv “parle tou- 
jours de Montaigne h. la troisieme personne,” but D. denies this and shows 
(p. 16) that the je of ‘^je fus la averty d’une sotise que j’avois faite 
refers to Montaigne, not to the secretary. P. 141, B. gives the first edition 
of the Journal that appeared as part of the (Euvres of Montaigne as that 
of Buchon, Paris, Lef^vre, 1836. The only edition made by Buchon that D. 
cites is that of Paris, Desrey, 1837, but he lists editions of the G^uvres 
containing the Journal as published at Paris by Lefevre in 1818 (reprinted, 
1823) and 1826-9. 

would not, as D. does (p. 123), consider Montaigne the source of 
Byron^s commonplace remark that no one is a great man to his valet 
merely because the idea is expressed in the JEJssais. 

® Cited by D,, ii, 86, This second volume consists of extracts from Florio, 
Bouhier, Hazlitt, Henry Hallam, Fitzgerald, etc. Tlie quotations in VoL I 
are given in French translation, usually with the English in a foot-note. 
Most of these translations are accurate, but I would not translate “put 
everybody right” (i, 402) by *'mettre chacun exactement k sa place” 
P. 399, approval is given for the statement that Robert Touis Stevenson 
always wrote for “les jeunes filles et les enfants.” I wonder for which of 
these categories he composed Dr, Jehyll and Mr, Hyde, 
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elaborate inquiry that D. has made in the field of literary relations 
between the French and the English, and by the fact that, despite 
the presence of their common enemy, the manuscript was completed 
at Rennes in December, 1943. 

H. CAKKiisraTON Lancaster 

The Johns Hopkins Vnwersity 


Alessa7idro Manzoni: Esthetics and Literary Criticism, By Joseph 

Francis De Simone. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 

429. 

Alessandro Manzoni does not rank very high in the history of 
Italian literary criticism. He never professed literary criticism, 
on only few occasions did he undertake the discussion of theoretical 
problems, and very seldom, and very reluctantly, did he express 
his opinion on individual ivriters. Nevertheless his views on 
literature have attracted the attention of leading Italian critics 
from De Sanctis to the contemporary Croce, Momigliano, and 
Galletti, both because he was the acknowledged leader of Italian 
romanticists and, especially, because of the lofty position he occupies 
in the realm of Italian letters. 

Prof. De Simone^s book is a welcome addition to this literature 
because it is the most extensive and systematic treatment of the 
subject. The work consists of two parts. The first summarizes and 
integrates the partial studies already published on Manzonfs 
esthetics. The second, and much more voluminous part, collects 
and organizes the literary judgments which Manzoni left in his 
published works or expressed privately in conversation with friends 
and were later disclosed by Cantu, Tommaseo, Stampa, Fabris, and 
Borra. These judgments, with careful analyses and elucidations by 
De Simone, are arranged according to the nationality of the writers 
discussed and in chronological sequence for each nation, thus pre- 
senting in convenient form what Manzoni said about several 
national literatures, — Greek and Roman, Italian, French, English, 
German, and Spanish. 

In the first part Prof. De Simone does a competent job discussing 
the evolution of the esthetic ideas of Manzoni in his search for a 
form combining the morally good, the historically true, and the 
esthetically beautiful. This evolution is traced from the groping of 
the juvenile period, when Manzoni adhered to classicism and fsth 
century rationalism; through the period of the religious and 
literary conversion,'’^ when he created his narrative masterpiece 
I Promessi Sposi as well as his great lyrical and dramatic works; 
to the final and longest period of his life, that of renunciation and 
negation of art, when he abandoned creative literature, and turned 
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his attention to linguistic and historical problems. Prof. De Simone 
stresses, and rightly so, the essential unity and consistency of 
Manzoni^s mind, showing that there is no break between the 
periods, and no insoluble contradiction between what he thought in 
his youth and what he thought in his maturity. This viewpoint is 
not new, — ^nor does De Simone claim that it is, — ^but its presenta- 
tion is very elaborate and well organized and documented. 

The second part, — the discussion of Manzoni^s literary criti- 
cism, — is less fortunate. The literary opinions which Manzoni 
expressed on individual writers are too few and too short to supply 
any sort of basis for a judgment on Manzoni as a critic. Since 
Manzoni left only some passing references, some chance remarks, 
and in some eases was even completely silent, on the majority of the 
writers discussed, Prof. De Simone is forced to supplement the 
scanty material with surmises, hypotheses, comparisons or contrasts 
between Manzoni and the writer under consideration. Although 
Manzoni never mentioned Chateaubriand and Leopardi, De Simone 
devotes five pages to Chateaubriand and no less than fourteen to 
Leopardi. His discussions are interestmg, some of them quite acute, 
but they hardly have any bearing on Manzoni’s literary criticism. 
Furthermore in most cases Manzoni did not attempt to pass com- 
prehensive judgments, but expressed himself only on some trait oi 
the writer’s character or thought, — as is the case for his unfavorable 
remarks on Dante, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, Alfieri, and many 
others. It is not fair to Manzoni’s taste and intelligence to suppose 
that those remarks fully state his critical view’^s. What Manzoni 
really thought we do not know because he did not choose to sa^^, 
but it is safe to assume that his judgments would have been less 
biased and one-sided if he had turned his attention to the totality 
of the works of the writers mentioned. An example of this are his 
observations on Machiavelli whose works he discussed with equa- 
nimity and acumen, although he emphatically rejected Machiavelli’s 
main principles. The fact is that Manzoni never was nor tried to be 
a literary critic, and he is definitely out of character when this role 
is forced on him on the basis of a few and unrelated utterances. 

Prof. De Simone is fully aware of these difSculties. He repeatedly 
calls attention to the paucity and incompleteness of Manzonfs 
critical judgments. He realizes that Manzoni’s literary criticism 
adds little that is new to the study of those works analyzed and ex- 
amined by him ” (p. 420), but he feels his work is justified because 

the literary judgments . . . discussed in the second part of this 
work are extremely valuable for the understanding of Manzoni 
himself. They complete our picture of him as a great spiritual 
unity.” (p. 421). That is true, provided we keep constantly in 
mind that most of the judgments reported were expressed in the 
third period of Manzoni’ s life, when his attitude toward literature 
was negative, and so, naturally enough, was his opinion on most 
individual writers. 
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Perhaps it would have been better to use these judgments on 
writers and works in the discussion of Manzoni^s Esthetics, as 
illustrations of statements of theoretical principles, rather than to 
devote a whole, and altogether too long, section of the book to them. 
The work would have gained m conciseness and clarity, and would 
have given a truer exposition of Manzoni^s thought. But even as it 
stands the book is good. It is clearly the result of wide reading 
and serious thinking. The material collected is certainly very 
useful, whether one likes its organization or not. For these reasons 
Prof. De Simone^s book is a study that students of Manzoni can ill 
afford to ignore. 

Joseph Eossi 

University of Wisconsin 


The Meditations of Daniel Defoe. Now First Printed. Edited by 
George Harris Healey. Cummington, Mass. : Cummington 
Press, 1946. Pp. x4-26. $7.50. 

A half century ago Karl Biilbring published a manuscript Defoe 
had left unfinished at his death. Mr. George Healey, recently 
captain in the IJSAAF, now publishes what are probably the earliest 
compositions by Defoe we shall ever have. They are from a note- 
book which passed from Defoe^s daughters to their minister, Dr. 
J. Duncan of 'Wimborne in Dorsetshire. Over a century ago Walter 
Wilson looked in vain for it. Mr. Healey turns it up in the 
Huntington Library, where it has been for two decades or so. 

The notebook consists of 195 pages, largely filled with Defoe’s 
transcript of six, in a series of seven, sermons preached by John 
Collins in 1681, but having at the end, in twenty-three pages, seven 
verse meditations of Defoe’s own composition. Mr. Healey finds 
the sermons dull and prints only the meditations, duplicating 
page by page the manuscript as nearly as possible. The edition 

is limited to 280 copies printed from Poliphilus and Blado types, thirty 
copies on Georgian paper being for review, the rest, numbered 1 to 250 and 
on Tuscany handmade paper, being mostly for sale. 

In SO ornate a volume, Mr. Healey might have reproduced for us 
one of the notebook’s handsome pages in which, he says, the script, 
though characteristically Defoe’s, has a 

flowery, self-conscious, almost schoolboyish quality, constantly reminding 
us that this is a much younger Defoe than the one whose writings we 
know best. 

The sermons appear to have been transcribed at the time of their 
delivery in 1681, and the verses to have been written not long after- 
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ward. The first page of the Yerses is in heroic couplets^ and 
another page^ containing the whole of the sixth meditation, is in 
what hymnbooks call short meter. All the rest is in irregular 
stanzas, which are better suited than couplets to introspection. Few 
will disagree with Mr. Healey in regarding the chief importance of 
the meditations as biographical. They reveal an earnest youth of less 
poetical genius than piety, who had just decided (or had he?) not 
to enter the ministry. The following stanza from the first medita- 
tion, in which lines 5-7 at least echo earlier religions lyrics of 
the century, illustrates the subjectivity of the meditations. 

Chiefly I come, 

(All That I were at home* ) 

From all That Gawdy Righteousness of Myne, 

To Dress in That New Rohe of Thyne 
And From My Self, 

That Fatall Shelf, 

On which my Soul Would Splitt & Drown, 

Loid I Have Nothing of My Owne! 

Mr. Healey recognizes that the transcript of sermons, too, has 
biographical value. What Defoe was doing in the five years follow- 
ing school we do not know. The usual assumption has been that 
he served an apprenticeship to a merchant and that he traveled on 
the continent. Dottin, citing neither reason nor authority, positively 
identified the merchant as Charles Lfodwick, who in December, 
1683, sponsored Defoe^s application for a marriage license.^ He 
then supposes that Defoe finished his apprenticeship in time to 
make a continental tour in 1680-82 with a group of merchant- 
travellers. Professor Sutherland accepts Defoe’s vigorous denial 
that he had been an apprentice and thiiiks that Defoe must have be- 
come a merchant by 1680. But he says nothing of Dottin’s state- 
ment about Lodwick.^ 

This is the uncertain period into which Mr. Healey now projects 
the information that from February .to September and later in 
1681 Defoe was listening to sermons delivered in London by John 
Collins. The evidence for London is stronger than Mr. Healey 
recognizes. Mr. John Collins, D. D., was at the time minister of an 
Independent congregation in Paved Alley, Lime Street,® and one 
of six distinguished lecturers (four Presbyterians and two Inde- 

^ Paul Dottin, De Foe et ses romans (1924), i, 29, 47; G. A. Aitken, 
‘‘Defoe’s Birth and Marriage” in the Athenceum, ii (1890), 257. Dottin 
suggested that Defoe was employed as a comrade for Lodwick’s son, 
Thomas. 

® James R. Sutherland, Defoe (1937), pp. ix, 28. 

® Collins succeeded Thomas Malory upon the latter’s death in 1668 or 
1669 and served till his own death in 1687, when Nathaniel Mather, brother 
of Increase Mather, became the minister. See A. G. Matthews, Galamy 
Revised (Oxford, 1934), articles on Collins, Malory, and Mather; John 
Langdon Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University ^ 
I (Cambridge, Mass., 1873), 186 ff. 
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pendents) who took turns on Tuesday mornings in Pinners’ Hall, 
supporting the doctrines of the Beformation against the prevail- 
ing errors of Popery, Socinianism and Infidelity.”^ On 28 
November and 12 December, 1681, about the time the sermons 
Defoe was transcribing were concluded, Collins was being cited with 
Annesley, Calamy, and others for violating the Uniformity, Con- 
venticle, and Five Mile Acts.® He had collaborated with the 
Presbyterians in the Savoy conference in 1661 and was greatly 
respected by all dissenters, who would have been surprised to hear 
his sermons called dull.® 

The six sermons Defoe dated as follows: 20 February, 1680 
[1681], 26 March, 15 May, 12 June, 10 July (Defoe missed this 
sermon), 25 September, and (for the seventh of the series and the 
sixth heard by Defoe) a time unspecified. Since they were all upon 
the same text (Mark 16: 15-16, Go ye into all the world”) and 
came several weeks apart, they may have been a series delivered 
elsewhere than in Collins’s own pulpit."^ They could not have been 
Pinners’ Hall lectures, for they are not controversial and they were 
not delivered on Tuesdays. All were Sunday sermons, unless the date 
given for the second is correct; 26 March, 1681, was a Saturday. 
However this may be, the dates support my warning that Defoe may 
have seen less of the continent than Dottin supposed ; ® and they 
do not contradict Professor Sutherland’s suggestion that Defoe 
had already set up in business for himself. 

Arthur Secord 

University of Ilhnois 


Jean Paul und die Schweiz^ von Eduard Berend. Frauenfeld/ 
Leipzig: Verlag von Huber and Co. [1943]. Pp. 131. 

Although J ean Paul like Schiller never visited Switzerland, his 
works exhibit, as do Schiller’s, an intimate knowledge of Swiss life 
and scenery. When Jean Paul salutes the Swiss Alps as the seat of 
^^the invisible temples of freedom and religion,” he is voicing a 
sentiment not alien to Schiller’s viewpoint. 

It is indeed fortunate for Jean Paul and the Swiss people that the 

* Daniel Neal, History of the Puritans (1733), iv, 451. 

^GaL S. P. (d!om. set* ** .), 1680-1681 (1921), pp. 592, 613. 

® Daniel Neal {Hist, of the Puritans, iv, 580) says that Collins had a 
sweet voice and a most affectionate manner m the pulpit, that he was 
“mighty in the scriptures,"" and that he died universally lamented. But 
having read his “farewell"" sermon of 1662 [Farewel Sermons, 1663, p 
505), I accept Mr. Healey’s verdict upon the sermons of 1681. 

Otherwise how came Defoe to transcribe none of the Intervening sermons 
on other texts’ 

** A. W. Secord, review of Miss Ragan"s translation of Dottin’s hioffranhv, 
JEGP,^x (1931), 298. ^ 
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course of this mutual interest has come under the discerning eye of 
the greatest living authority on Jean Paul. Forced by the exigencies 
of the war to take up his residence as an exile in Switzerland, 
Eduard Berend has, amid the most harrowing and distracting ex- 
periences, traced with infinite care and admirable balance the 
record of Jean PauPs connection with the Swiss people and their 
literature. Only one so conversant with Jean PauPs life and works 
as Eduard Berend could, in the compass of so small a volume, evoke 
so complete a picture of this relationship. 

The book is appropriately dedicated to the Swiss scholar, Albert 
Beguin, who both by his excellent translations of Hesperus and 
Jubelsenior into French (a not inconsiderable achievement) and 
by his critical studies has done so much to reveal Jean Paul to a 
larger public. 

An opening chapter recounts how great and persistent was Jean 
PauFs longing to see the Alpine countries. Visits to Stuttgart 
and Munich represent the nearest he came to its realization. Suc- 
cessive chapters discuss Switzerland as reflected in his works, his 
personal connections with Swiss people, his knowledge and judg- 
ment of Swiss writers, and finally the reception and effect of Jean 
PauPs writings on the Swiss. 

His knowledge of the Swiss country was gained largely through 
books of travel of which he was a voracious reader, poetic works of 
Haller and Gessner, Schiller’s Tell, Baggesen’s Parthenais, and the 
historical writings of Johannes Mliller. 

The longest and in certain respects the most interesting of these 
chapters treats of Jean Paul’s acquaintance with Swiss people. 
Some of these, like Heinrich Zschokke, he met personally in 
Bayreuth; some were not Swiss but enthusiastic admirers of the 
Swiss people, like Juliana Kriidner, who repeatedly urged him to 
join her on a trip to Switzerland; others, he knew only through 
correspondence, for example Lavater whose letters appear here for 
the first time. Sometimes the connection is only indirectly through 
the medium of friends, as for instance Pestalozzi. 

One of the most original of these acquaintances fostered by cor- 
respondence is a representative not from Swiss literary circles but 
from the people, an honest, sturdy character, Mummenthaler by 
name. As an indication of Jean Paul’s popular appeal, these letters 
are significant. The friendship was sealed at its inception by a 
gift to Jean Paul of a huge Emmenthaler cheese.^ Cheeses are a 
recurrent matter of comment in these letters, which in other respects 
reveal an exceptional familiarity with Jean Paul’s works even to 
the extent of imitating his style of humor. 

His debt to Swiss literature is treated somewhat at length, lie 
was not particularly interested in Bodmer and Breitinger, but in the 
Swiss literature of the second half of the 18th century he was 
thoroughly at home. Haller was a favorite writer. He was espe- 

5 
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eially attracted to liis political novels, particularly Usong and of 
course Die Alpen. Haller's scientific works, particularly the eight 
volume edition of the PhysiologiCy claimed much of his attention. 
It is interesting to note that his devotion to Swift and to Samuel 
Butler's Hudihras was furthered largely by the translation of these 
works by Heinrich Waser of Zurich. Jean Paul's own style at one 
time, as Berend points out, was largely influenced by these transla- 
tions. Salomon Gessner also was an early favorite of Jean Paul. 
However, in Goethe's Jery md Bdtely he finds more Swiss local 
color than in half the works of Gessner. 

The influence of Jean Jacques Eousseau is so pervasive in Jean 
Paul's work and so well recognized that the pages devoted to him in 
this little volume are confirmative rather than informative. Of 
Madame de Stael, Jean Paul had expressed himself at length in the 
pages of the Eeidelberger JoJirbilcher, Berend, however, brings the 
main aspect of this relationship into focus and illuminates the salient 
features of this connection with apt comment. Since the first non- 
German critical survey of Jean Paul's position in the literature of 
the time came from Madame de Stael, these pages are of great 
interest. 

It is an ingratiating little volume written con amore and dis- 
closing vistas of still unexplored territory for further study. 

En-wAKi) Veue Beewee 

University of California 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal : Oesammelte Werlce in zwblf Einzelaus- 
gaben : Die Erzahlungen. Stockholm : Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 
1945. 461 pages, $3.75. 

It has been reported that the French people during the years of 
their national misfortune turned with an increased fervor to the 
study of their classical authors. If the same thing happens to the 
Germans now, the edition which the present volume inaugurates 
can be of great importance. It will show to the readers that 
Hofmannsthal (1874-1929), one of the three great German poets 
of the past generation, can claim a place among German classics. 
This new edition is planned in 12 volumes. It will contain all the 
works of Hofmannsthal published so far : to the Gesammelte Werlce 
of 1924 in six volumes (reprinted with addition of the second 
version of Der Turm in 1934 in three thick volumes) it will add 
the more recent operas, the essays, some published in 1931 as 
Die Beruhrung der Sphareny some never collected, the pantomimes 
and other minor works for the stage, and above all, the various 
publications, in rare editions and in periodicals, of the fragmentary 
material left by the poet: rejected works, fragments of stories and 
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plays, projects, and a wealth of notes and ideas. In order, however, 
to present a complete picture of Hofmannsthal, this edition will 
have to be supplemented in two directions. First, the poef s letters 
will not be included in the new edition. With a few exceptions, 
the letters have been published only to the year 1910. (One of 
HofmannsthaFs closest friends during the last ten years of his life 
has recently made known some valuable excerpts of letters: Carl 
J. Burckhardt, Brinnerungen an Hofmannsthal , Verlag Benno 
Schwabe Co., Klosterberg, Basel, 1944.) Second, there wiU. remain 
still unpublished fragments and notes which, according to the edi- 
tor, would fill four more volumes. The editor is Herbert Steiner, 
who has enriched German letters by directing the review Oorona 
(1930-1940), and has now started a periodical above language 
boundaries: Mesa (printed at Aurora, N. Y.). 

The picture of Hofmannsthal that will result from this new edi- 
tion will be a new and more definite one than the old picture of 
30 years ago of the aesthete, and the more recent notion of the 
ethical poet worked out by Grete Schaeder, Brecht, Krueger, JSTaef, 
Alewyn, and others. Even this first volume of narrative prose 
impresses the reader with three features that were before not as 
obvious. In the first place, there is in the narratives the predomi- 
nance of an Oriental atmosphere. German poetry has received 
Oriental infiuences, but almost exclusively as transmitted forms, 
in the lyrics of Goethe, Platen, Ruckert. But the Orient of lOOl 
Nights as a dream content, as the breathing space of a poetic 
imagination, has hardly been important in German letters before 
the narratives of this Viennese poet, who considered Venice, an 
Orient transferred into the Occident, the most beautiful city that 
he knew. The second characteristic that strikes the reader is the 
number of fragments, about equal to the number of finished works. 
One could almost speak of an attraction, of a charm that the frag- 
mentary nature of a work exerts on Hofmannsthal^s mind. He 
finds in a fragment the deep, stimulating, exciting, sudden flash 
of insight, which only the fragmentary state preserves in its ele- 
mentary immediacy. This the art lover of today, who often prefers 
the drawing of a master for the same reason, will understand. 
This aspect of HofmannsthaFs work will be brought out more 
clearly in the volume of the notebooks (Aufzeichnungen), which 
belong to the most stimulating products of recent German letters, 
comparable to the apergus of Paul Valery. In the third place, the 
unity of HofmannsthaFs work is impressed upon the reader by the 
new edition. The end is woven back into the beginning,^^ as we 
read in one of the stories. It might often be hard to tell, except 
by a close analysis of style, which piece was written in early life 
and which in his last years. The personal development of the poet 
is of little importance. His themes, and even his language, were 
at his disposal from the very beginning. They were only^ enlarged 
by a growing awareness of the needs of his time and his nation. 
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His life and mind were secure in a historical and intellectual tra- 
dition, a phenomenon common enough among French or English 
writers, but unusual among Germans, who have not been favored 
in this respect either by circumstances or their own natures. There- 
fore, in the eyes of a German, HofmannsthaFs person and work 
seem to offer a spiritual shelter, a promise that the German mind 
can attain unity. 

Walter Naumann 

Oherlin College 


Examen des remarques de Racine sur VOdyssee d’ Homer e ecrites d 
Uzes en 1662. Par Gastoit-E. Broche. Paris, Societe fran- 
§aise d^imprimerie et de librairie et imprimerie Mare Texier 
reunies, 1946. Pp. xin -)- 123. 

Meridional, secretaire perpetuel de TAcademie Eacinienne et 
amateur d^Hom^re ay ant suivi, sur la M6diterranee, les traces 
geographiques d^Ulysse, M. Broche reunit les trois qualites qui, 
de son propre aveu (pp. xi-xii), etaient necessaires pour etudier 
avec fruit le cahier contenant les remarques de Eacme sur VOdyssee. 
Ce cahier est un de ces textes anterieurs k la Thehaide que Pon lit 
rarement, mais qui n^en sont pas moins indispensables k P^tude et 
a la comprehension de la formation litteraire de Eacine : corres- 
pondance d’Uzes, Remarques sur les Olympiques de Pindar e et 
livres annotes, parmi lesquels on trouve ces notes de Eacine a la 
Poeiique d^Aristote que M. Vinaver a r^cemment reeditees et 
commentees. 

M. Broche etudie Pun apr^s Pautre les dix premiers chants de 
VOdyssee commentes par Eacine et r6partit ses 82 observations en 
quatre rubriques: i, bonnes remarques; ii, remarques mediocres; 
III, lacunes; iv, remarques diverses. Methods assurement minu- 
tieuse, mais trop exclusivement analytique et qui s^abstient de 
regrouper les remarques fragmentaires de Eacine, d’autant plus 
que le hvre ne comporte pas de conclusion. 

Cependant Pauteur met en lumiere Pint6ret que pr6sentent plu- 
sieurs des scolies du poete. II montre, par exemple, comment 
quelques-unes d^entre elles expriment une conception fort pen jan- 
seniste des infortunes humaines (pp. 5-6, 105-107). II faud'rait 
ajouter a eela que certaines des notes de Eacine en marge de Platon 
ou de Plutarque, — ^anterieures, il est vrai, de plusieurs annees,^ — 
revMent une attitude pr4cisement opposee. M. Broche souligne 
ailleurs (pp. 25-26, 48-50, 71-73) la mani^re plus poetique qu'ec- 
cMsiastique dont Eacine reagit devant certaines des heroines epiques, 
attitude que confirme la lecture de ses lettres a Vitart ou k Le 
Vasseur. II met tr^s justement en valeur (pp. 46-47) le commen- 
taire que fait Eacine de quelques vers de VOdyssee (A, 12-14), 
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commentaire resumant de maniere significative le theme de la f ntnie 
Andromaque. On ponrrait ajouter qn’en marge de la Verne Neme- 
enne de Pindare (Mesnard, vi, 217);, Eacine fait un commentaire 
qni resume deja le theme theorique de Phedre. D^autres remarques 
montrent Tattitude de Eacine devant la composition de Pepopee (pp. 
39-40^ 57-58^ 85), son admiration pour une preparation a longue 
echeance d^Homere, technique quhl admirait chez les tragiques grecs 
et quhl perfectionnera dans son propre theatre. Ailleurs, M. Broche, 
qui se passionne pour la geographic, nous montre Fignoranee que 
Eacine en avait (pp. 18-19, 40-42, 62-63, 104-105, 107-109, 116- 
119) ; puis Pattitude de Eacine devant le realisms pittoresque 
d^Homere (pp. 9-11, 64-65, 111) ; devant la psyehologie homerique 
(pp. 7-8, 33-36, 80, 94-95, 98-99) ; devant la toxicologic (pp. 59- 
61, 112-113), — affaire des poisons. 

Les Remarques de Eacine presentent cependant d^autres aspects 
interessants qui ne ressortent pas de Fetude trop morcelee de M. 
Broche : notamment Ferudition livresque de Eacine, les constants 
rapprochements que le texts gree lui suggere, avec des auteurs grecs 
(Platon, Theocrite, Heliodore, etc.), latms (Cic6ron, Horace, Ovide, 
etc.), voire italiens (FArioste, le Tasse). A une vmgtaine de re- 
prises, il note la mani^re dont Virgile imite Homere, observation 
capitals de la part d^un homme qui allait imiter Sophocle et Euri- 
pide. Ailleurs (Mesnard, vi, 147-148, 159) Eacine discute certaines 
des assertions d’Hom5re en faisant intervenir le temoignage d^autres 
6crivains et se livre k un exercice de critique analogue k celui auquel 
il s’adonnera dans la preface A^Iphigenie. 

On ne saurait trop insister, en effet, sur Fimportance des lectures 
que Eacine fit k Port-Eoyal puis a XJz^s; et le principal merits de 
Fouvrage de M. Broche est bien de nous montrer, d^une maniere 
malheureusement trop fragmentaire, comment on pent utiliser ces 
textes critiques de Eacine sinon afin de mieux comprendre son 
g6nie, du moins afin de mieux evaluer ce que ce genie doit, dans 
son expression et dans sa forme, k Feducation htt^raire du jeune 
homme. 

Geoeges Mat 

Yale University 


The Nature of Poetry, By Dokalb A. Statjfeee, Mev*" York: 

W. W. Morton & Co., 1946. Pp, 291. $3.00. 

Mr. Stauffer^s able study may suffer in some quarters from its 
title. It does not, it seems to me, actually advance the theoretical 
position of modern criticism very much. Though it includes many 
fresh insights into particular poems, the book is not remarkable for 
the originality of its critical approach, Eather, it represents a con- 
solidation of ground already gained by the critics of the last twenty 
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years. This is a service which is of solid value and ought not to be 
minimized. The consolidation needed to be performed ; and it might 
have been performed poorly or well. Mr. Stanffer^s The Nature of 
Poetry performs it very well indeed. 

Yet, in saying this, it would be unfair to imply that the book is a 
mere popularization. The level of writing is too high, the quality 
of thinking too acute, the mass of concrete material treated too large, 
to allow one to set the book down as mere popularization. It is a 
detailed application of the principle of organic structure to a host of 
concrete examples drawn from the poetry of Chaucer down to that 
of our own time. If Mr. Stauffer does not push the implications of 
the principle of organic structure as far as I think they demand to 
be pushed, he does illustrate the theory convincingly to many people 
who would probably reject it if presented in a more rigorous form. 

Mr. Stauffer, in his search for organizing principles, begins with 
a commentary upon, and illustration of, the exactness of poetry ; 
and he goes on with chapters entitled Poetry is intense,^^ sig- 
nificant,^^ concrete, complex,^^ rhythmical, and “ formal.’^ 
For his purpose the method is excellent, and because his comment 
is consistently tied to concrete examples, the rather pragmatic and 
loose arrangement of topics does no harm. Such chapters give him 
means by which to get the reader going into an examination of 
specific poems. Actually, it seems to me, Mr. Stauffer might have 
shufiled his chapter topics and got very nearly the same results; 
or he might indeed have begun with other unifying principles 
such as, for example, poetry is universal, poetry is personal, etc., 
and got results equally as good. For all of his discussion finally 
comes to an assertion of the organic nature of poetry. 

Occasionally Mr. Stauffer is betrayed into minor contradictions 
by what I feel is his anxiety to appear catholic and tolerant in his 
treatment of poetry. For example, in his Prologue he suggests 
that sentimentality can be defended in poetry and that the signifi- 
cance of poetry is "primarily a moral significance.^^ But the 
chapters that follow show that he knows better than this, and that 
the "modern critics from whom he means to dissociate himself 
in these matters are much closer to his actual position than perhaps 
he has been aware. Or, to take another example: Mr. Stauffer’s 
hesitance lest he seem dogmatic impels him to write that "the 
simple and direct statement of an emotion ... is in itself seldom 
poetic.” But his excellent concluding chapter " Poetry is Formal ” 
implies that poetry is never " simple and direct.” 

Sometimes Mr. Stauffer’s examples are not strictly apt. He 
observes, rightly I believe, that the technique is bad in Keats’s 
" I stood tiptoe upon a little hill.” As he puts it: " [The opening 
line] plunges direct to an extreme.” And he goes on to contrast 
with this opening line that with which Keats begins his " Ode to a 
Nightingale,” "the commonplace statement, ^My heart aches.^” 
We sense Mr. Stauffer’s point; but most of us will feel that " I stood 
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tiptoe upon a little hill is a much more commonplace and unemo- 
tional statement than My heart aches " 

But there is yery little to quarrel with in the general import of 
the book. Particular assertions which, taken in isolation, do seem 
questionable tend to be modified and corrected in the larger context. 
Moreover, the book abounds in critical statements for which one is 
grateful : it is impossible to fix the significance of any raw 

material for all artists . . . it is my belief that the nature of 
poetry is constant . . '^Simplification leads to falsification. 
Allegory, in this light, is hardly more than a start toward poetry ; 
"Every poem ... is untranslatable and irreplaceable.^^ Mr. 
Stauffer is apparently willing to be admirably dogmatic on such 
points as these. If he is, that is almost enough; for the implica- 
tions of these statements are immense. Developed and held to, they 
might go far to rescue the humanities from the morass of socio- 
logical relativism into which they have sunk. 

Clbanth Brooks 

Louisiana State University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Letters of Dora Wordsworth, Edited by Howaud P. Tinoeot. 
Chicago: Packard and Co., 1944. $2.00. These letters, written 
between 1825 and 1832, unfold the story of the friendship of two 
intelligent young women, Dora Wordsworth and Maria Jane Jews- 
bury. The letters are interesting, and Mr. YincenPs mtroduction is 
useful and unpretentious. The book is pleasant reading. Such 
criticisms as one feels inclined to make refer solely to the mechanics 
of editing. 

The editors preface states that he has " tried to be faithful to 
[the] manuscripts, . . . keeping [their] somewhat erratic spell- 
ing,^^ and avoiding " the defensive and tiresome use of sie.^^ Any 
apparent misprint, therefore, is due not to misreading or faulty 
proof correction but to Dora Wordsworth. Yet it is difficult to be 
sure. One can credit, for example, that by a slip of the pen Words- 
worth wrote "I prefer you prose to your verse” (p. 19) or that 
his daughter wrote " Wiandermere ” (p. 48) and "Power show” 
(p. 49), though most readers would prefer to have such slips cor- 
rected and the correction acknowledged editorially as concisely as 
possible. It is less easy, however, to believe that Dora wrote 
" Korkston ” for Kirkstone (p. 24) or the unintelligible "Haotsup” 
(p. 48), and it is scarcely credible that a northcountryman, on 
receiving a present of game, would thank the donor for the " boids 
(p. 43). The order of the letters is not alwa3^s right; it is clear 
from internal evidence that no. 8 should follow, not precede, no. 11, 

The letters are printed without indication of writer or recipient 
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other than they bear in the originals. It is disconcerting, to say the 
least, to find that the first of “ Dora Wordsworth^s letters has no 
indication of date, no other form of address than Dear Sir,^^ and 
is signed Maria Jane Jewsbnry.” Then, after the last letter, there 
come some paragraphs headed by the roman numeral V ; they 
are apparently meant to be continuous with the four sections of the 
introduction. To what extent the editor is to be held responsible 
is uncertain, but a book which boasts in addition a typographical 
designer should surely be free from such faults, 

E. 0. BALU 

Cornell XJnifoersity 


A Critical History of English Poetry. By H. C. J. Grieeson and 
J. C. Smith. New York: OUP, 1946. Pp. viii + 593. $5.00. This 
volume IS intended for the general reader and hence it should 
not be judged by the standards that one usually brings to the con- 
sideration of histories of literature. The authors are interested only 
in English poetry and consciously put aside the factual material 
with which the corpses of dead poets are mummified for eternity. 
Their purpose is to entice the average literate into the systematic 
reading of English verse by providing him with a few critical notes 
on each poet, notes that are illuminated by samples of the poePs 
own work. The critical observations are often excellent and the 
hardened reader, even the professional student of literature, will 
extract a great amount of profit from this book. 

n. 0. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pabadise Lost I, 549-55. That the true source of these lines is the pas- 
sage in Plutarch’s Lvfe of Lyourgus describing the Spartans entering battle 
to the sound of music was pointed out in MLN (January, 1934), by Fred 
L. Jones. To demonstrate the parallelism he quoted both Milton and 
Plutarch, using for the latter, however, the Clough translation, based on 
the so-called Dryden translation. The source was known to Knightly 
Chetwood, D. D., translator of the Lyourgus for Tonson, published (vol. i) 
1683. Proof is found in the superb phrase “ deliberate valor,” the spirit of 
free men ready to die for their country, which does not occur in North, 
at least in the 1603 edition. Milton, writing before 1667, presumably 
originated the phrase, deriving it from the context of the Greek. Chetwood, 
discovering the source, with fine judgment employed it. 

Thus the source was known sixteen years after publication of PL, 
although thereafter it went unnoted for 251 years. 

Edward H. Gardtor 

G-aylordeville, Connecticut 
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BEAZIL AXD THE AZORES 

In 1943 Professor Paiva Boleo, of the IJniTersity of Coimbra, 
published a study concerning the mterest of the language of the 
lower classes to linguistic science.^ lu the appendix, in which he 
discussed “false Brazilianisms,^^ he criticized certain Brazilian 
writers for labeling as peculiar to Brazil phonetic, morphological, 
and lexical characteristics of South American Portuguese which 
are also heard in many Lusitanian Portuguese dialects (the pro- 
nunciation of final unstressed e as [i], for example). He failed to 
emphasize, however, that these brasileirismos normally occur in the 
“ standard language of Brazil but not in the “ standard language " 
of Portugal.^ 

^ Manuel de Paiva Boleo, 0 Interesse Ciewtifico da Lmguagem Popular. 
Lisbon: Tipografia da Editorial Imperio, 1943, 36 pp. This study was 
a reprint, with additions, of an article which appeared in the Revista de 
PoTtugalj 84rie Jl, Lingua PortuguesUf i: 3 (Dec, 1942), 129-140. 

® On p. 66 of Brasileirismos (see note 3) he accuses others of doing what 
he himself has done : “ . . . portanto, grave defeito pOr em paralelo o 
portuguSs literdrio de Portugal com o portugu^s popular do Brasil, ou o 
portugu^s popular de Portugal com a linguagem corrente do Brasil. ...” 

The question of a standard language in Portugal and its former colony 
bears striking similarities to the parallel question in Britain and its former 
colony, our own United States. In both American countries the language 
of no one region has been recognized, as yet, as the norm for all speakers 
to adopt: Paulistas are to Cariocas what New Englanders are to Middle 
Westerners. In Portugal, however, a standard language has long been recog- 
nized, although scholars have disagreed as to the exact locality which fur- 
nished it. The first students of Portuguese phonetics. Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte {Transactions of the Philological Bocietp, 1880-1881, Part i: 
1880, 23-41), Gonqalves Viana {Romania, xn, 29-98), and Henry Sweet 
{Transactions of the Philological Society, 1882-1883-1884, Part u: 1883, 
203-237), took as their norm the language of cultured people in Lisbon. 
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Later in the same year Professor Paiva Boleo followed up his 
initial discussion of Brazilianisms with a much longer study.® In 
it he censured quite seTerely the work of a number of Brazilian 
students of linguistics and deTeloped his thesis that many so-called 
hrasileirismos occur dialectically in Portugal. For support, he 
cited not only published works on Portuguese dialectolog}^ but also 
the results received from his noteworthy inqueriio linguistico for 
correspondencia.* He aEuded several times to the pronunciation of 

In later studies, Gonsalves Viana wavered between Lisbon {PortugmSy 
Leipzig, 1903, p. iv) and the region between Lisbon and Coimbra [Pxpo- 
sigdo da pronuncm normal portuguesa, Lisbon, 1892, p 43, Ortografia 
Nacionaly Lisbon, 1904, p. 23), although this vacillation in no way affected 
the doctrine expounded in his series of studies. 

Leite de Vasconcelos daied go so far as to write: “Le parler du has 
peuj)le de Lisbonne est plus cultivd que celui de n’importe quelle autre 
locality ” {Psqimse d'me dialcctologie portugaifse, Paris and Lisbon, 1901, 
pp. 211-212). Oliveira Guimaraes, on the other hand, took the language of 
the cultissmia sociedade academiea coinibra” as his norm {Fonetica 
Portuguesa, Coimbra, 1927, p. 32). 

Joao da Silva Correia {BiUos, ix, 1-22) tried to be non-committal and 
concluded by taking the language of both Lisbon and Coimbra, but Lisbon 
hrst (cf pp. 9 and 11). 

Almost every layman in Portugal feels obliged to tell the foreigner that 

Em Coimbra e que se fala o melhor portugu^s.” I was told this all over 
Portugal, Madeira, and the Azores. 

^ Brasileirismos [Prohlemas de m^todo), Coimbra: Coimbra Editora, 
Limitada, 1943, 91 pp. First published in volume III of Brasilia^ Bevista 
do Instituto de Estudos Brasileiros da Faculdade de Letras de Coimbra. 

^ In order to make up in part for the lack of a linguistic atlas of Por- 
tugal, Professor Paiva Bol4o decided that it would be worthwhile to draft 
a preliminary questionnaire and to take "linguistic soundings” of both 
continental and insular Portugal by means of correspondence as well as by 
personal inquiries in various regions. The questionnaire, consisting of 542 
questions on vocabulary, was printed in two different booklets. The shorter, 
Inquirito linguistico organizado por Manuel de Paiva Boleo ( Coimbra, 1942, 
115 pp.), contains the questionnaire itself, accompanied by a minimum of 
explanatory material; copies were sent to primary school teachers, parish 
priests, and others, in order that they might select informants, fill in the 
blanks, and return the information to the organizer of the project. The 
longer, more scholarly version, O estudo dos dialeatos e falares portugueses 
{Urn inquirito linguistico) (Coimbra, 1942, 151 pp.), contains the ques- 
tionnaire and also a more complete introduction and more notes and includes 
an explanation of the reasons for adopting the correspondence method, which 
had previously been used with success for an Inquirito de Ceografia 
regional and an Inquirito do habitat rural. 

In the two versions the author recognized, and rightly so, that his plan 
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Portuguese on the island of Sao Miguel in the Azores, with which 
he was familiar through his survey. The particular pronunciations 
which he selected are those claimed as Brazilianisms. 

The Brazilians, he says, pronounce the diphthong written ei as 
ef, whereas the speakers of standard Lusitanian say ai.^ But, Pro- 
fessor Paiva Boleo points out, a is also heard on Lusitanian terri- 
tory, especially in the Azores, ^^pelo menos nalgumas zonas/^ He 
then quotes from a reply from Ponta Delgada, Sao Miguel: ^^0 
ditongo ei e pronunciado invari^velmente ei e nao 'ei, qualquer que 
seja a posigao em que se encontre . . . (p. 24). 

Again, the suppression of final r is not specifically Brazilian, 
says the author, for it occurs, among other places, on Sao Miguel : 
^^No distrito de Ponta-Delgada (Agores), sao frequentes os sub- 
stantivos e os verbos de tema em a em que se suprime o r final. . . . 
Bsta promincia encontra-se, mais ou menos, em todo o resto da 
ilha de Sao-Miguel^^ (p. 26). 

Attention is next called to the Brazilian sinha and it is observed 
that em localidades da ilha de Sao-Miguel se ouve, a cada passo, 
dizer senhara por senhoraJ^ There follows the significant question : 
^^^Nao estara ai, pregunto eu, uma das fases anteriores do brasi- 
leiro sinhdV^ (p. 26).® 

The change of Ih to i has been called a Brazilianism, yet, the 
author has learned, this change is common on Sao Miguel, par- 
ticularly in Arrifes, where abelJia is pronounced aleia (p. 27). 


of a linguistic inquiry by correspondence would not be satisfactory for a 
study of regional pronunciations and wisely lield the phonetic instructions 
to a minimum. No matter how enthusiastic and well-intentioned priests 
and local teachers may be, and in Portugal their enthusiasm for scholarly 
subjects is well-known, they do not have the requisite linguistic and pho- 
netic training to make observations on pronunciation, except of a most 
general nature. Paiva Boleo recognized this not only in the questionnaire 
but also in 0 Interisse Cientifico* 

Paiva Boleo’s linguistic survey has served as the model for a similar 
survey now being conducted on the island of La Palma in the Canaries. Cf. 
Juan Pi^egulo P4rez, OuesUonario sobre pal&hras y cosas de la isla de La 
Palma, La Laguna de Tenerife, 1946, 185 pp (Universidad de La Laguna — 
Facultad de Pilosofia y Letras — Seminario de Pilologia Romanica). 

® The letter d represents approximately the sound o-f u in English but. 
In works on Portuguese phonetics the symbol [*e3 is often employed. 

® The word sefid is common in peninsular Spanish ; cf . “ la sefid Pra- 
squita in Alarcdn’s JSl sombrero de ires picos. 
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Lastly, Professor PaiTa Boleo has found on Sao Miguel the 
palatalized pronunciation of t before e and i, so characteristic of 
some regions of Brazil. At least, he has found, on Sao Miguel, 
something peculiar about the way the natives pronounce t and fc. 
Although, from the descriptions which he quotes, it is difficult to 
conclude just what this something is, the author asks a second 
significant question : Em vez de se atnbuir f af ricado brasileiro 
a influencia espanhola, como por vezes se ouve (cfr. noctem > noche)^ 
(jnao estara a origem dessa pronuncia nos Agores? (p. 30). 

In short, not content with the claims of those who allege an 
infiuence of African languages on the Portuguese of Brazil any 
more than with the claims of those who see an influence of native 
Indian languages,’’ and although expressing doubt as to whether 
certain phonetic changes in Portuguese {u to for instance) are 
cases of infiuence at all, but rather natural evolution,® Professor 
Paiva Boleo assumes an Azorean infiuence on Brazilian, an infiu- 
ence which would have been brought about by the large number of 
Azoreans who emigrated to Brazil.^ He now recognizes the need of 
soliciting the aid of History and is duly informed by History that 
some Azoreans in fact did emigrate to Brazil : 

Ve-se, por conseguinte, que a minlia suposiguo de que deve ter havido 
influencia da linguagem dos Agores nalgxunas regioes do Brasil, suposigao 
a que fui levado pelo simples confronto de particularidades linguisticas e 
antes de ler qualquer livro s6bre emigragao agoriana, parece ser confirmada 
pela histdria da colouizagao. E, se digo “ parece ser,” e nEo “ d confirmada,” 
e porque dstes problemas sS-o de nma grande complexidade.^® 

Feeling the need of more historical facts than he was able to 
present in Brasileirismos, Professor Paiva Boleo engaged in his- 

Cf. p. 43 of Brasilei/rismos: , Observarei apenas que me parece que 

nas Ultimas dezenas de anos se tern evitado, louvavelmeute, o exagdro (que 
era tambdm um drro) de atribuir muitos fendmenos do portuguds do Brasil 
k infludncia das linguas indigenas, em especial o tupi, para se cair noutro 
exagdro : o de querer explicar tudo por infludncia africana. ...” 

®Gf. op. cit., p. 69. . ique relagao baverU entre certos factos lin- 

giiisticos da mSe-pd-tria e factos iddnticos das ilbas adjacentes, das coldnias 
ou do Brasil, — como seja o easo do u agoriano, que exists tambdm em terras 
da Beira Baixa, nko f alando de outros a que fiz referdncia atrds ? Trata-se 
de infiudncia ou de evolugao natural ? ” See also p. 33. 

« No mention is made of possible Italian, German, Syrian, and Japanese 
influences ! 

BrasileirismoSf pp. 72-73. 
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torical research in the Arqnivo Historieo Colonial in Lisbon and 
published the results in an article entitled Filologia e Historia^^ 
In this study, in which he presents valuable new statistical infor- 
mation, as well as dates, he definitely localizes the Azorean influ- 
ence within the states of Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul. 
In his preceding work he had already begun to find out that it was 
to this part of Brazil that the Azoreans had emigrated.^^ In his 
most recent book, which I have reviewed elsewhere, Professor Paiva 
Boleo apparently still holds to his theory.^® 

Before discussing the evidence on which this theory is based, 
I should like to point out that, in my opinion, an Azorean influ- 
ence on the language of Brazil, or, at least, on its pronunciation, 
IS a priori unlikely. As a result of my visit to Brazil in 1941, when 
I listened to the pronunciation of the language in Belem, Recife, 
Baia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Campinas, Curitiba, 
Florianopolis, Porto Alegre, Pelotas, and finally Eio Grande, I was 
led to the conclusion I had formed after studying the pronunciation 
of the Madeiran and Azorean dialects,^^ namely, that all phonetic 
changes noted were in keeping with the general phonetic tendencies 
of the Portuguese language, and, perhaps more broadly, of the 
Romance languages as a whole. Even admitting the role of ethnic 
influences on pronunciation, if one does not believe in the influence 
of African or American Indian languages on Brazilian, how can 
one believe in the influence of a relatively small group of emigrants 
from the Azores ? 

Filologia e Histona, A emigragao agoriana para o Brasil ( Com docu- 
menlos irAditos), Coimbra* Edigao da Casa do Castelo, Editora, 1945, 
44 pp. First published in volume xx (1944) of Biblos, Bevista da Focal- 
dade de Letras da Umversidade de Coimlra, 

Concerning the Azorean emigration to Brazil, cf. Dutra Faria, " O 
Homem e a pai'sagem nos Agores,” Atldntico, m (1943), 167-168, and Luis 
da Silva Bibeiro, ^‘0 P.« Antdnio Vieira e os colonos illieus no Brasil,” 
Boletim do Instituto Historieo da Ilha Terceira, ii (1944), 299. The latter 
article concerns the 100 families who migrated to Brazil from Santa Maria 
in 1647 and 1648. 

Cf. pp. 8 and 42 of Introdugdo ao estudo da Filologia Fortuguesa 
(Lisbon, 1946), reviewed in Hispania, iCKix (1946), 613-627. 

Cf . “ Insular Portuguese Pronunciation : Madeira,” Hispanic Review ^ 
XIV (1946), 235-253, leviewed by Eduardo Antonio Pestana in Revista 
Portuguesa de Filologia (see note 16), i, 223-228. 

^^^Eobert C. Smith has suggested that theie may be an Azorean or 
Madeiran influence on the architecture of Brazil. Cf. p. 126 of “Recent 
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Professor Paiva Boleo is well aware that his theory is founded 
on insufficient data. Ideally, one should have phonetic treatises on 
the standard languages of Portugal and Brazil as points of de- 
parture. We do not even have such basic works as these. Next, one 
should have a dialectal survey, or linguistic atlas, of both conti- 
nental and insular Portugal, of the Portuguese colonies, and of 
Brazil. Although the need has been expressed many times, we have 
no such surveys, with the exception of the recent attempt carried 
out in Portugal through the mails.^® Lastly, one requires a com- 
plete historical study of the Portuguese emigration to Brazil, from 
Madeira as well as the several Azorean islands, including the pro- 
portion of emigrants from each of the eleven Adjacent Islands and 
the regions in Brazil in which they settled. Professor Paiva Boleo^s 
historical research is evidence that such data are not available. 

The most serious weakness in the theory is the use of the plioneiic 
results of the ^Uinguistic inquiry by correspondence.^^ This pre- 
liminary survey was directed primarily at vocabulary, on which, 
within limits, intelligent priests and teachers can report. Yet the 
theory is based on pronunciations reported, pronunciations heard 
primarily on Sao Miguel. Moreover, not only were all the results 
from all areas of continental and insular Portugal not collated and 
studied before the theory was announced,^® but some of the results 

Publications on the Fne Arts of Portugal and Brazil,” The Art Bulletin, 
xxvr, 124-128. 

The need for an atlas of Brazil has been expressed by Reb^lo Gongalves 
on p. 314 of an article entitled “Institute de Filologia — Consideragoes sdbre 
a criagao de um Centro de Estudos Eilol6gicos na Universidade de S. Paulo,” 
Revista da Faouldade de Letras da Universidade de Lisboa, iv (1937), 302- 
319, and by Antenor JSTascentes on p. 65 of his Lstudos filologicos (i.® Serie) 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1939). 

It is recognized that it will be a long while before the mass of infor- 
mation from the nearly two thousand replies can be studied. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Paiva Bol4o is having students at Coimbra work on this material at 
the present time. Moreover, he has already issued a printed map of Por- 
tugal, dated 1944, showing the places from which he received replies from 
his inquerito, a mimeographed Lista das povoagoes imoritas no Mapa (13 
pp.) to accompany the map, and a mimeographed Biblioorafia sdbre 
xnqudr^tos e atlas linguisticos (dated April 8, 1944; 7 pp.). 

Among the first scholarly fruits which the linguistic inquiry has borne 
is an article by Karl Jaberg entitled “Geographic linguistique et expres- 
sivisme phonetique: Les noms de la balangoire en portugais (Avec une 
carte),” published in the new Portuguese journal of which Professor Paiva 
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To summarize, I do not believe that the phonetic observations 
made on Sao Miguel as a result of the linguistic inquiry and quoted 
in Brasileirismos are sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion 
that has been drawn. Nor is the assumption justified that, because 
pronunciations are heard on Sao Miguel in the twentieth century 
which bear a resemblance to certain contemporary Brazilian pho- 
netic phenomena, these island pronunciations were the same during 
the period from the beginning of the seventeenth century to the 
nineteenth century, the period of the Azorean emigration to Brazil. 
Moreover, if characteristically Brazilian pronunciations had been 
reported in the Azores by phonetically trained observers. Professor 
Paiva Boleo might well have drawn a conclusion diametrically op- 
posed to that discussed above, namely, the influence of Brazilian 
Portuguese on the language of the Azores.^® Indeed, the marriage 
of Philology and History should have given rise to a second child, 
whose general features might have been divined from a glance at 
the 1930 census figures. The Azoreans, and also the Madeirans, 
v/ere great emigrants; they emigrated chiefly to Brazil and to the 
United States. Large numbers of them, however, and here is what 
Professor Paiva Bol4o failed to note, returned to their native islands, 
to the extent that, in 1930, 210 Brazilians were reported in the 
Madeiran archipelago and 552 in the Azores. In the same census 
201 Americans were listed m the Madeiran islands and 1,089 in 
the Azores.^^ 

The many Azoreans and Madeirans who emigrated to the United 
States and returned introduced a large number of English words 
into the insular Portuguese vocabulary, as, for instance, hossa 
(boss), reque (rake), and Serial (City Hall), but they influenced 
the insular Portuguese pronunciation apparently not at all. The 
influence exerted on the vocabulary by the Azoreans who returned 
from Brazil was similar : 

A hint concerning this influence may be found in a foot-note on p. 72 
of Brasileirismos I 0 inverso, assim como a influ^ncia, nos Azores, dos 
dialectos erioulos, nos quais se verificam alguns fendmenos iddnticos, n^o d 
tao fdeil de dar-se nem de provar-se/* 

Figures taken from Cemo da populagdo de Portugal, Dezemtro de 19S0, 
7.** Becenseamento Geral da Populagdo, vol. i, Lisbon: Imprensa hTacional, 
1933, p. 256. The figures on the Azores have been quoted in Luis da Silva 
Ribeiro's article ‘‘Forma^o histdrica do povo dos Agores,” published 
recently in Agoreana (cf. p. 12 of the offprint). 
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Feii6meno semelhante ao que se hoje com os anglicismos se deu ante- 
normente com os brasilianismos, quando a corrente emigratdria insular se 
dirigia de prefer^ncia ao Brasil. Tambem os hrastletros gostavam de iniitil- 
mente recorrer a §les e alguns o povo adoptou; mas, passados poucos anos 
ap6s o desvio da emigraQ^o para os Estados Unidos, foram esqueceiido, e 
agora s6 raros se ouvem a um ndmero muito limitado de pessoas.^^ 

This Brazilian influence on the Azorean vocabulary has been 
discussed elsewhere in print. In 0 emigmnte agoreano^^^ Dr. Silva 
Eibeiro mentions the Brazilian expression fazer sanzola, in the 
sense of futile conversation^ as having been current at the turn of 
the century but no longer used in 1940. In a list of nicknames 
current on Terceira we find the word MaranMo with the explana- 
tion: “Hm ^maranho^ e uma pessoa mal trajosa. Deve ser por4ni 
alcunha geografica, da emigragao para o Brasil.^’ Furthermore, 
a possible Brazilian influence on the Azorean folksong has been 
admitted : 

A can§ao popular parece ter sofrido iiiflu'§ncia brasileira. Alguns pre- 
tendem que as comuns ao Brasil e aos Andres foram d^stes para aqu^k, mas 
mais prov&vel se afigura o contrdno. Se dos Agdres tivessem ido, nlLo seria 
necess^rio substituir a letra, como sucede com aquelas cujo assunto, por 
excessivamente regional, nSo pode ser compreendido nas ilhas. Os nomes 
dalgumas cangSes agoreanas sao brasileiros, como /dfa, charamha, Imdum, 
e a melodia oferece, Its vezes, certas modulagoes, que muito se assemelbam 
^s das cangSes sul-americanas.®® 

Whatever may have been the influence in the past of the Azoreans 
who had emigrated to- Brazil, and then returned, on the vocabulary 
and popular songs of the Western Islands, I should be very 

2=Pp. 132-133 of Luis da Silva Ribeiro’s article " Americanismos na 
linguagem popular dos Agdres,” Portucale, xiv (194:1), 131-133. 

^®Ponta Belgada, 1940, p. 26. 

2^P. 206 of Capitao Erederico Lopes, Jr., ‘‘0 abrazEo, espelbo satinco 
do povo terceirense,” Boletim do Instituto Hxstorico da Ilha Terceira, XI 
(1944), 188-214. 

0 emigrante agoreano, pp. 27-28. In a letter dated August 17, 1946, 
Dr. Luis da Silva Ribeiro wrote me as follows . Leituras recentes teni-me 
revelado que foi muito mais importante do que entre nds se julga, o papel 
dos agorianos na colonisagSo de quasi todo o Brasil. No que respeita a tra- 
digoes e usangas, sobretudo cangoes, se algumas foram de e4 para 14, outras 
suspeito que teriam vindo do Brasil. . . - Quando era pequeno circulavam 
na linguagem popular flagrantes brasilianismos que esqueceram. Sueedia 
mesmo dizerem-me em casa, quando inconscientemente repetia certas pala- 
vras : ^0 menino n§Lo diga isso ; os brasileiros 4 que f alam assim.^ 
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reluctant to admit a general Brazilian influence on the insular 
Portuguese pronunciation. I should view characteristically Bra- 
zilian pronunciations either as the result of a spontaneous phonetic 
evolution which paralleled that of the language of Brazil or, if 
they are known to be very restricted in extent, as the local influ- 
ence, within his family or immediate community, of a returned 
irasileiro.’^^ 

Eeancis Millet Rogers 

Harvard University 


MOEE^S UTOPIA IN ENGLISH: A NOTE ON 
TEANSLATION 

The portraitist wants to duplicate men, the translator wants to 
duplicate writings. Neither succeeds if he adds or removes or 
changes, for he becomes one who makes or destroys^ not one who 
reproduces. Eeasonablc men assume that no portraitist or translator 
will ever succeed completely. 

Saint Thomas More'^s Utopia was translated in 1551 by Ealph 
Eobinson, a needy scholar become clerk to Wm. Cecil. His impor- 
tant labor deserves looking at because the Utopia did and still does 
reach the English-speaking public mainly via the Eobinson detour. 

A company of writers ^ has conned and appraised the seachange 
which during the Eenaissance overtook non-English works on their 
being introduced into the mother-tongue. These writers say proper 
things, and well enough has been written on the subject. Transla- 
tors are dangerous persons, however, and issuance of whilom warn- 
ings to that effect can be salutary. Not that readers of translations 

In 1940 I wrote, on p. 466 of my unpublished doctoral dissertation : 
‘^ . . . I wonder if the occurrence of (d) in Saint Michaers isn’t the pecu- 
liarity of some returned emigrant to Brazil ...” I repeated this opinion 
on p. 478, where I discussed the pronunciation of Maria as Mb/ria, which 
I was told was characteristic in Bretanha. In their endeavor to see a French 
influence in the pronunciation of this region, the Sao-Miguelians naturally 
concluded that the fully opened a in the first syllable was due to the French 
Marie, 

=*• In addition to the Tudor Translations prefacers, Charles Whibley again, 
GHHL, IV, Ch. i; F. 0. Matthiessen, Tramlation: an Mizahethan Art (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1931 ) j and latterly Douglas Bush, Hnglish Literature in the 
Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1946), Ch. ii. 
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are not equally dangeronSj because they are — in letting down their 
guard too soon. 

One peculiarity of the English Utopia illustrates pretty well how 
a translator can go wrong through insufficient conscious realization 
of the meanings with which his text happens to be saturated. 

Everyone is interested in what Plato does with poets in the 
Republic. His treatment of them engulfs him in the same radical 
conflict between the body and the soul, between the esthetic-sensuous 
and intellectual-spiritual awareness of experience that still plagues 
Western men. Readers at present who turn the pages of Utopia.^ 
having this ordinary interest (of course besides many others) are 
curious to learn how its Modern English Catholic Humanist author 
has dealt with the eternal dilemma, and how the position he takes 
is given embodiment in what he conjured up for the lessoning of a 
naughty Christian Europe — a laudable kind of imaginary common- 
wealth, good certainly, whether perfect or not, in essence Greco- 
Roman-Christian, officially and superficially exotic-heathen. They 
want to know in both abstract and concrete terms what it was, the 
good kind of life English Catholic-Christian Humanism, through 
More, held out for the captivation of the sixteenth and all centuries. 

For theory, there is first of all the long and familiar passage, put 
into Hythlodaye^s mouth, describing the life-ideal of the Utopians, 
voluptas, of which there are two sorts. The first and higher, spiritual 
pleasure, is recognizable as Ipm, a striving after union with The 
Divine. The subordinate second one, freely recommended, is cor- 
poral pleasure, described positively as delight through the senses, 
and feelings of healthy well-being, negatively as pleasure ''whereof 
eummeth no harme^^ ("ex quo nihil sequatur incommodi^^. The 
possibility of excess in pursuit of the first is not mentioned, but 
indulgence in the next, as just noted, is explicitly bounded. The 
Utopian may enjoy within measure the gratifications of earthly 
life while he is alive {<roy4>po<r6vr}) y but he believes in God and 
immortality and knows the life of the spirit to be paramount. 

Unfortunately for the searcher into the ways of More’s thinking, 
he did not write in a vacuum. Behind the Utopian isle looms 
sixteenth-century Europe. This, as well as their greater importance, 
helps to explain why the anwii voluptutes are fulsomely dwelt on 
while the corporal ones are given only a lick and a promise. Europe 
was putting the emphasis the other way. It may explain too why 
description of the external culture of Utopia is so sketchy, at times 
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only half -conscious and indifferent. As a protester, More had what 
he disapproved of more on his mind than what he liked. If anybody 
wants to discover the exact nature of external culture in Utopia, 
he must scratch around. 

On the subject of decorativeness and decorative art, as well as on 
art itself. More is obscure. He does not say whether any artists 
exist in Utopia. Enumerating the occupations of the people in time 
of peace, exclusive of holy men, scholars, and officials, Hythlodaye 
says: 

Besides husbandry, which (as I sayde) is common to them all, eiiery one of 
them learneth one or other seueiall and paiticiiler science, as hys own proper 
crafte. That is most commonly other elotheworkinge in wolle or flaxe, or 
masonne, or the smythes crafte, or the carpentes scyence. For there is none 
other occupacyon that anye numbre to speke of doth vse there (139-40).® 

Is the artist hidden in the craftsman, or in the last sentence of the 
aboTe quotation ? Is More thinMng of him, or a certain type of hi-m^ 
when Hythlodaye refers to “ vayne and superfluous occupations . . . 
for ryotous superfluyte and vnhonest pleasure” “where money 
beareth all ye swing (146)”? Regarding the result of the artist’s 
activity, has he it or a certain type of it in mind when a little later 
it is stated that products of work should be ^'requysyte other for 
necessytye, or for commodytye; yea, or for pleasure, so that the 
same pleasure be trewe and naturall (147)”? Who knows? To re- 
lieve bafidement, all one can do is recall the direct attacks on flnery, 
of which there are enough. There is an extended onslaught against 
gold and silver, jewels, fine stuffs, and color in the long passage 
leading up to and including the account of the AnPTnnliaTi am- 
bassador’s visit (173-83), as well as a general declaration of principle 
earlier : 

Certeynly, in all kyndes of lyuynge creatures, other fere of lacke doth cause 
couetousnes and rauyne, or in man only pryde; whiche counteth it a glory- 
ouse thynge to passe and excell other in the superfluous and vayne osten- 
taeion oi thynges. The whyche kynde of vice amonge the Vtopians can 
liaue no place (157). 

Or without getting much satisfaction, he can look around Utopia 
itself. Music there is, ‘ No supper is passed without njusicke 
(166)” (hut where does it come from?), and it is in the churches 

“ Nos. in parentheses refer to pages in J. H. Lupton, The Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More (Oxford, 1895). 
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too, ‘''they sing prayses vnto God, whiche they intermixt with 
instrumentes of mnsick (295)’"; but poetr}^, painting, sculpture, 
or dancing will be looked for in vain. Architecture of a sort and 
municipal design there had to be, because there were buildings and 
towns, but it is discouraging to be told merely that " As for their 
Cyties, he that knoweth one of them knoweth them all (126)/" and 
that " they be all set and situate a lyke [eadem ubique], as farfurth 
as the place or plotte suffereth (119)."" For the rest, he must be 
contented with such abstract attributives as "spatiosas omnes ac 
magnificas (119)"" (applied to the cities), "egregia"" and " operosa 
modo (289)"" (to the churches), "descriptae commode (130)"" (to 
the streets), '‘nec ad oculum indecora (140)"" (to clothing). 

There are a few references, provokingly offhand and equivocal, 
to an ordinary esthetic-sensuous appreciation of everyday life. Over- 
fastidiousness is scorned. More has only contempt for the well-off 
men in his own England "of so nyce and soo delycate a mynde 
(149)"" that they disdain perfectly good houses that do hot quite 
suit them. But there is also normal disgust for filth and menial 
work with filth. The most repellent work is delegated to criminals. 
(Inconsistently, the market-place in Amaurote is flushed for a prac- 
tical reason only, " least the ayre, by the stenche thereof infected 
and corrupte, shoulde cause pestilente diseases (158)."") Between 
these two extremes of over-fastidiousness and hyper-insensibility 
there is middle ground. The Utopians are not puritanical, they 
have wine and mead besides " cleane "" water, and, of course, their 
backyard gardens, from which they derive, besides pleasure, profit 
and personal pride. More does not, it will be noticed, subsume this 
particular pride under "vayne ostentacion,"" and there is no mis- 
taking an enthusiastic tone, even more in the Latin than in the 
English, when gardening is mentioned : " Hos hortos magnifaciunt. 
in his uineas, fructus, herbas,- flores, habent, tanto nitore cultuque, 
lit nihil fructuosius usquam uiderim, nihil elegantius (131) ."" There 
is and is not uniformity of clothing. All wear the same, but in 
some way, one does not know exactly how, the sexes and married 
and unmarried persons are distinguished. At least no opportunity 
is given for pleasure in the wearing of garments various in color 
and design. Esthetically they are only "nec ad oculum indecora."" 
They are plain and uniform, of wool without dye. Only their cleanli- 
ness is esteemed, and the fineness of thread, as in all cloth, goes 
ignored. But here again, in that most odd way almost reminiscent 
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of the small boy at the cookie- jar, hungry but apprehensive of conse- 
quences, there are the minute concessions : work-clothing is not worn 
in public except under a cloak, and the whiteness of linen^ it appears, 
ys regardede (151)/^ In another place, during the attack on gold 
and silver, when decorative objects made from them are objected to 
(because men, delighting in them, are reluctant to melt them down 
for use as tender), household ware of the Utopians is mentioned in 
contrast, but scarcely as a pure-utilitarian alternative : in fictili- 
bus e terra uitroque, elegantissimis^ . . , edant bibantque (175).’^ 
The interiors of the churches are ^^subobscura (290)’^ and contain 
no eikons (291), and the congregations dress in sober white, all in 
the same way, but the priests, for no given reason, are vested in 
parti-colored robes, interwoven with the feathers of birds (294). 

What does Robinson do in the face of this delicately poised reve- 
lation of Morels approach to human living ? This much. He throws 
it off balance. By licence of translation at key points he changes 
the Utopian civic architecture from what it is, a dim, vague, ab- 
stractified, unattended reflection of Tudor London, fetched out of 
the penumbra of More’s consciousness, and renders it up as, remem- 
bering everything else, one knows More would never have had it, 
gothically elaborate and splendiferous. All with a few words. 

The range of distortion extends from down-toning to extravagant 
coloring. Insula ciuitates habet quatuor et quinquaginta, spatiosas 
omnes ac magniflcas ” is made There be in the Ilande .liiii. large 
and faire cities or shiere townes (119),” the only instance of down- 
toning. There is naturally no attempt to fancy up the farmsteads, 
which, “commode dispositas,” are in English “wel appointed and 
furnyshed (120).” He beautifies, however, with no justification at 
all, the tower which stands at the mouth of the bay. “ turrim ” in 
the text becomes “ a faire and a strong towre (117) .” As much 
heightening is added in another place : “ The stretes be appoynted 
and set forth ver%je commodious and handsome^ both for carriage 
and also agaynst the vryndes ” is got from “ Plateae cum ad uec- 
turam, turn aduersus uentos, descriptae commode (129-30) but 
these are tame. Real exuberance is shown when the following: 

Nam totam hanc urbis figuram, iam inde ab initio descriptam ab, 
ipso Vtopo ferunt. Sed ornatum, caeterumque cultum ...” is put 
beside this: “For they say that kmg Ytopiis himself, euen at the 


Italics mine throughout. 
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first begenning, appointed and drew fnrth the platte fourme of the 
city into his lasion and figure that it hath nowe; but the gallaunt 
garnishing j and the lewiiful setting furth of it ,, , (131-2).^^ 
Eobinson^s favorite extravagantising word is gorgeous. There are 
ten instances of it. The dress of the Anemolian ambassadors is so 
described three times in the English. ^^At Anemolii . . . decreue- 
runt apparatus elegantia deos quosdam repraesentaxe;, et miserorum 
oculos Vtopiensum ornatus sui splendors praesiringere^^ is turned 
to ^^But the Anemolianes . . . determined in the gorgiousnes of 
their apparel to represent very goddes, and wyth the bright shynynge 
and glisteringe of their gaye clothings to dasell the eyes of the silie 
poore vtopains (178)^^; ^^totus ille splendor apparatus is turned 
to ^^al that gorgeousnes of apparrel (179)^^; ^^omnem ilium cul- 
turn” is turned to “all that gorgyouse array e (181).” The word 
is used three times miscellaneously, “mundi huius uisendam ma- 
chinam” emerges as “the maruelous and gorgious frame of the 
worlde (218)/’ “suis explicatis opibus” as “by gorgiously setting 
furthe her [Pride’s] riches (306)/’ and “intemplo dmae Mariae, 
quod et opere pulcherrimum, et ...” as “ in our ladies churche, 
whyche is the fayrest, the moste gorgious and curyous churehe of 
buyldynge in all the cytye . . . (25).” These uses are innocuous, 
they merely heighten what is represented as truly splendid, but they 
serve to prepare for four uses of the word in connection with 
Amaurote’s decor: 

1. “ Vrbs aduersae fiuminis ripae . . . egregie arcuato ponte, commissa est " 

becomes " There goeth a brydge ouer the ryuer . . , with gorgious and 
substanciall archeis (128)”; 

2. ‘^aedificia neutiquam sordida'^ becomes "The houses le of fayre and 

gorgious huyldyng (130)”; 

3. " At nunc omnis domus uisenda forma tabulatorum trium ” becomes 

"But nowe the houses be curiously huilded, after a gorgiouse and 
gallaunt sort, with .iii. storries one ouer another (132)”; 

4. " Delubra uisuntur egregia . , . operosa mode ” becomes " Their churches 

be very gorgyous ... of fyne and curious workemanship (289-90)/^ 

This, when the essence of the Utopian life is its bareness, its 
simplicity, its austerity. Utopians live almost according to a regula^ 
and indeed if it were not for explicit mitigating features, their com- 
munity might almost be described without qualifi-cation as a sort of 
mammoth lay monastery relieved of the obligation to mortify. By 
taking liberties, Eobinson disturbs the purity of this conception. 
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His behavior invites imaginative questioning. What does it mean 
that so many of his alterations are alike ? Did he make them know- 
ingly, half -knowingly^ or unknowingly? What is their reAo?? The 
answer to the first question is perhaps easy. What he did looks like 
a rebellion against undecoratedness, plainness, homeliness even. The 
second is more difficult. When there is room for doubt, who will 
venture, today of all days, to distinguish confidently between the 
workings of the conscious and the unconscious? Eesolution of the 
third, of course, bristles with even more peril. His individual taste 
may have been the cause, a taste that may have been awakened or 
fanned by exposure to the high coloring of prose romances. Then 
too, he was a poor man, and the poor do not yearn after austere 
paradises, whether celestial or mundane. Bemused with Amaurote, 
and finding it a little dull, he may have wanted to brighten it up a 
bit. Or he may have in London developed an admiration for courtly 
splendor. More obviously hated it, because of what it symbolized, 
but that does not mean his translator had to, even while he was 
translating diatribes agamst it. There is no evidence that he was a 
careful student of More’s ideas, and the implications of all that 
More had to say may very well have escaped him. He was also an 
Englishman of the sixteenth century. Perhaps again, as must be 
recognized possible, his pen moved in response to the edd^dng of a 
time-spirit which need not here be further specified. 

What can be said certainly ? At least this : that to use the word 
gorgeous in describing anything Utopian is to violate fundamentally 
the whole tenor of a great man’s mind. 

James Binber 

BalUmore 


THE OEIGINAL OF ATEXJKIN IN GEEENE’S JAMES IV 

It was pointed out a good while ago that the plot of Greene’s 
James IV, c. 1591, far from being based on history, is based on the 
story of Astazio and Arrenopia in the first novella of the third decade 
of Giraldi Cinthio’s EacatommiihiJ The glaring departure of the 

A A. Daniel, “ Greene and Cintio,” Athenaeum, Oct. 8, 1881, p. 465. 
This discovery was independently confirmed by Wilhelm Creizenach, "Zu 
Greene’s James the Fourth," Anglia, vra (1886), 419-23. The novella 
source is undoubtedly correct, although a lost play with the suggestive title 
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play from historical facts has been widely noted, ^ one of its editors 
remarking with some asperity, Beyond the fact that James lY of 
Scotland was famous for his gallantries, and that he married, not 
Dorothea, but Margaret the daughter of Henry VII, the play has 
absolutely no relation at all to that king, or to the events of his 
reign/^ ® 

The Italian source and Greeners characteristic distortion of 
history may be granted.^ But one important figure in the drama 
does not appear in the novella of Cinthio,® for Ateukin is Greeners 
own creation.*^ It seems to me that the portrayal of this character, 
who is variously regarded as a type of the parasite and flatterer,^ 
or a type of the Machiavellian villain,® may have been influenced 
by the tradition of a curious charlatan whose relations with James 
IV of Scotland resembled the relations of Ateukin with James IV 
in Greeners unhistorical history play. 

A Tragedie of the Kinge of Scots was presented at court in the season 
1567/68; see Albert Feuillerat, ed., DocummU Relating to the OfficQ of the 
Revels in the Time of Queen EUst&beth (Louvain, 1908), p. 116. 

^Alexander Dyce, ed.. Dramatic Works of Robert Greene (London, 1831), 
I, xliii; J. A. Symonds, Bhahspere^s Predecessors (London, 1884), p. 569; 
A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne (London, 1899, rev. ed.), i, 220, Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama 
{Boston, 1908), I, 244; A. E. H. Swaen, ed., The Scottish History of James 
the Fourth (Malone Society Reprints, 1921), p. vi 

^ J. Churton Collins, ed.. Plays and Poems of Robert Greene (Oxford, 
1905), n, 80. Indeed, the play appears to bear so little relation to the 
events of Janies IV^s reign (1488-1513) that a topical significance has been 
seen in it because of the parallels between the 'dramatic character of G-reene’s 
James IV and the historical character of James VI; see Ruth Hudson, 

Greene’s James IV and Contemporary Allusions to Scotland,” PMLA, 
XLVii (1932), 652-67. 

^ The historical persons in his plays — Alphonsus V of Aragon and I of 
Naples, Amurath II, Roger Bacon, Prince Edward Plantagenet, Henry III, 
and Frederick II — cannot be regarded as historical characters in the same 
sense, for example, as Marlowe’s Edwax'd II or Shakespeare’s Henry V. 

® Giovanni Battista Giraldi Cintio, Gli Ecatommiti (Firenze, 1834), pp. 
154-59, passim. The cruel Captain who acts under Astazio’s orders in the 
attempt to assassinate the Queen does not correspond to Ateukin, hut to 
the French bravo Jacques. 

® Collins, ed., op, cit., n, 84, says to relieve [James] of part of the 
burden of infamy, he creates Ateukin to originate and prompt the murder.” 

Symonds, op. cit., p. 560 ; Wilhelm Creizenach, English Drama in the 
Age of Shakespeare (London, 1916), pp. 294, 305 

® Frederick S. Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors (London, 1940, 7th 
impression), p. 81; Introduction to Tudor Drama (Oxford, 1933), p. 165. 


2 
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Bor a good many years there was at the court of James lY an 
Italian adventurer named John Damian, who first ingratiated him- 
self with the kmg by his pretense of skill as a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, and then continued to abuse the king^s confidence by 
practicing alchemy and astrology. Janies had an extravagant 
weakness for such occult arts,® and the accounts of the royal treasury 
record frequent payments to this arch-impostor.^^ The king 
would neither set bounds to his expense, says Buchanan, ^^nor 
wanted flatterers — ^the perpetual bane of a court — ^who encouraged 
his profusion.^^ In 1503 James made his favorite iibbot of 
TunglandJ^ In 1507 the abbot-alcheniist-astrologer promised a 
miracle by announcing that he would fly from the wall of Stirling 
Castle using a set of feathered wings, an attempt in which he took 
an ignominious fall while the king and his court 'watched with 
interest. Dunbar wrote a satirical poem, Of the Pen 3 eit Frier of 
Tungland,^^ on the subject of this new fraud of the foreign quack; 
and he alludes to the incident again in a second poem, ^^Lucina 
Schynnyng in Silence of the Night.” Damian was clever enough, 
however, to maintain his intimacy and influence with the credulous 
king, accompanying him about the country as his close companion 
in his sports and pastimes, always at the Idng^s expense, and 
preparing to mulct him further with a fraudulent gold mining 
scheme shortly before James fell at Flodden Field 

An account of Jameses proteg6 is given by John Leslie in his 
Histone of Scotland^ 1578.^® Leslie tells the story of the aeronauti- 

®G. Gregory Smith, ed., The Days of James IV (London, 1900), p. 109, 
prints evidence of this weakness from Jameses letters and from the treas- 
urer’s accounts. 

Sir James B. Paul, ed.. Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Bcot- 
land (Edinburgh, 1900-02), "Preface,’^ n, Ixxvi-lxxviii; in, xxxiv, Ixxxvi- 
Ixxxvh; rv, xvii. 

George Buchanan, History of Scotland (1582), trans. by James Aikman 
(Glasgow, 1856), ii, 181-82. 

Paul, ed., op. cit., n, 423. 

John Small, ed.. Poems of William Dunharj li, Scottish Text Society, 
II and IV (1893), 139-43; I, Scottish Text Society, xvi (1893), 149-51. 

=^^Paul, ed., op. cit., in, 179, 406; iv, 83, 89, 101, 103, 104, 110, 111. 

rv, 409 ; J ohn Small, “ Sketches of Early Scottish Alchemists, 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xi (1874-75), 184-85. 

E. G. Cody and William Murison, edd,, Historic of Scotland, by Jhone 
Leslie, n, Scottish Text Society, xrs and xxxiv (1895), xvii-xxi. Bishop 
Leslie, who was Mary Stuart’s faithful emissary to the court of Elizabeth, 
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cal experiment as a singular disceit of a certane Abbot/' This 
charlatan, he says, had previously beguiled King James with his 
pretended skill in alchemy and his pretended insight into mysteri- 
ous matters. He would go to any length, it seemed, to- capture the 
king's favor; but he was a fraud, hated by all men. Indeed, he 
was sa disceitful, and had sa craftie and curious ingin to begyl, 
that he persuadet the king of his gret cunning in al thing natural 
. . • hot his intentioun only was to milk purses, quha knew nathing 
quhat he promiset." 

The account was repeated in substantially the same form, with 
Leslie credited as the source, in the 1587 edition of Holinshed's 
Chronicles. The strange impostor who victimized James IV, the 
author declares, was a noble framer of deceipt, and boaster of 
his wit [who] did on a time persuade the king, that he was so 
conuersant in all hidden knowledge of naturall things, and in the 
secret science of Alchumie." On the failure of his projects, his 
Scottish backers discovered that their purses were emptied, and 
the vaine man was defamed by the breach of his promise . . . fallen 
into the hatred and offense of all men." 

An examination of the character of Ateukin indicates that Greene 
may have been acquainted with this historical tradition of an 
unscrupulous foreign sharper who boasted of his wonder-working 
powers, wormed himself into James IV's favor, inspired the hatred 
of the Scots, deceived the king into giving him money and honors, 
and failed to carry out any of his schemes because he ^^knew 
nathing quhat he promiset." 

Ateukin in Greene's play is a penniless foreign adventurer in 
Edinburgh (i, ii, 523 who is determined ^^by wiles and words 
to rise " (i, i, 272). He introduces himself to the king as 

a man of Art, 

Who knowes, by constellation of the stars, 

By oppositions and hy drie aspects, 

The things are past and those that are to come. 

(I, i, 301-304:) 


wrote his history in Scottish dialect during his sequestration in London 
for his share in the Norfolk conspiracy. He presented the book to Mary 
in 1571. He then translated it into Latin for its publication in Rome in 
1578. It was translated into French in 1579. 
n, 124-25. 

Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles of England^ Scotland, and Ireland (1587) , 
n, 292. 

All references are to the text printed by Collins, ed. cit., m, 89-158. 
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He divines the king’s love for Ida by reading his horoscope in 
accordance with ^^the sooth of science” (i, i, 309 ff»). James is 
amazed at this exhibition of his skill (i, i, 325, 331 ff.). Seeing 
that the king is bemused, Ateukin subtly denies that he is a 
flattering courtier who would beg “ This lease, this manor, or this 
pattent seald” in return for his service (i, i, 340), but he tells him, 
^^your grace knowes schollers are but poore” (i, i, 343), and 
therefore 

You cannot chuse but cast some gift apart, 

To ease niy bashful need that cannot beg. 

(I, i, 346-347) 

James quickly reassures him on this point: 

Thine Art appeares in entrance of my lone; 

And since I deeme thy wisedom niatcht with truth, 

I will exalt thee, and thy selfe alone 
Shalt be the Agent to dissolue my griefe. 

(I, i, 353-356) 

In order to win Ida for the love-smitten king, Ateukin proposes 
to demonstrate again the power of his art : 

He gather moly, crocus, and the earbes 
That heales the wounds of body and the minde; 

He set out charmes and spels, nought shal be left 
To tame the wanton if she shall rebell. 

(I, i, 379-382) 

James thereupon promises him wealth and honors (i, i, 384 fE.)- 
These promises of the king are soon kept, for in Act I, scene ii 
Ateukin has already risen high at court. He has "wealth, honour, 
ease," and he congratulates himself on his “high promotion” 
(i, ii, 434 if.). He realizes the insecurity of his position, however, 
and resolves to stop at nothing to rendam in the king’s favor : 

For men of art, that rise by indirection 
To honour and the fauour of their King, 

Must vse all meanes to saue what they haue got. 

(I, ii, 445-447) 

In Act II, Ateukin is the acknowledged intimate of the king 
(ii, i, 760 ff.), although it is generally known that he lives by his 
w'its and his frauds practiced on the court (ii, i, 776 ff.) ; and the 
lords of the realm soon begin to complain of the king’s “ intentiue 
trust to flatterers” (ii, ii, 915 ff.) and of Ateuldn’s “cloHng 
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craft (ii, ii, 1005). In this same act his advertised ^^charmes 
and spels fail utterly to influence the chaste Ida, before whom he 
unsuccessfully lays the king^s suit (ii, i, ‘?85-839). Janies loses 
patience at this collapse of Ateukiifls boastful scheme, asking, ^^Are 
these thy fruites of wit, thy sight of Art ... ? (ii, ii, 1043). 
Yet he gives heed to the plan to have the Queen done away with, 
and promises him that if Ida yields 

Thou slialt haue what thou wilt; He giue thee straight 
A Barrony, an Earledome for reward. 

(n, ii, 1096-1097) 

Thereafter Ateukin becomes notorious for his crafty frauds (in, 
i, 1144 if. ; iii, m, 1347 2.), which he practices with impunity 
protected by his position in the kingdom close to James. He is now 
‘‘^my Lord Ateukin’^ (iii, ii, 11912.), and according to Andrew, 
his servant, he “lius by cousoning the King^^ (iv, iii, 1554). 

As the political action of the plot becomes more complicated 
following the disappearance and supposed death of the Queen, 
Ateukin laments the approaching miscarriage of his plans : 

What, was I borne to be the scorne of kinne? 

To gather feathers like to a hoppei ciowe, 

And loose them in the height of all my poinpe? 

(v, ii, 1939-1941 ) 

In the end, of course, Ateukin and his lewde compeeres (v, vi, 
2409) are ordered apprehended and hanged under martial law (v, 
vi, 2424 2.), 

Greene has created in Ateukin, a character not found in his 
source, an excellent type of the parasite and evil flatterer, as well 
as a type of the Machiavellian villain. He has also created a crafty 
impostor who crawls into Eling James’s favor by pretending to 
possess occult powers, alienates the Scots, works on the king’s 
credulity to gain both profit and promotion, and remains in high 
favor for a time despite his palpable frauds. This characterization, 
in the light of the evidence presented, may possibly have been 
patterned after an original who was well known m historical tradi- 
tion as much the same sort of unscrupulous individual. 

Waldo F, MoNeir 

University of Chicago 
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MOEE ABOUT CALDEEON, BOUESAULT, AND 
EAVENSCEOFT 

Professor Lancaster's hypothesis^ of the relationship between 
Boursault’s Ne pas croire ce qu*on void, histoire espagtiolle, Thomas 
Corneille^s Les Engagements du hazard, Calderon^s Casa con dos 
'puertas and Los Empehos de un acaso, and EavenscrofPs The 
Wrangling Lovers, leaves much to be desired. We are asked to 
believe that BoursaulPs 

statement tliat his translation is not faithful may be due to the fact that 
he added the minor plot of Elvire-Franeisque, a little historical background, 
certain humorous comments, and a few episodes, especially those of the 
rendezvous that the veiled lady does not keep, of the valet^s search for the 
veiled lady, the bath incident, and Elvire's excursion with her brother into 
the country.* 

Since the Elvire-Francisqne plot alone constitutes about one-tenth 
of Boursault^s novel, we would have indeed a prime case of infidelity 
in translation ! 

Moved by dissatisfaction with Mr. LancastePs explanation, 1 
have made a careful study of all the works involved and of another 
play of Calderon’s, Fuego de dios en el querer lien, which, in part, 
resembles Casa con dos puertas. The results are most interesting. 

At three points, The Wrangling Lovers shows phraseology found 
also in Calderon but not in Boursault: 

(1) When Euis comments to Gusman on his early rising, the 
latter says, had some thoughts in my mind that broke my 
repose.”^ Boursault has merely, ^^Dom Euis . . . dormoit avec 
une grande oeonomie [sic] quand son amoureux ami entra dans sa 
chambre, tira son rideau, & lui apprit toutes les circonstances de 
son aventure. . . .” ® But, in Casa con dos puertas, Calderon has 
almost the words Eavenscroft used^ though he gives the speech to 
Felix, who would correspond to Euis, 

December, 1936, Li, 523-8. 

® P. 526. 

* P. 525. 

* The Wranglmg Lovers, London, 1677, i, p. 6. 

Ap'pa/renoes trompeuses ou Ne pots oroire oe qu'on void. Histoire 
espagnolle. Amsterdam, 1718, p. 36. 
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Un cuidado, que me trae 
Desvelado, no permite 
Que sosicgue ni descanse.® 

(2) At the scene of liis snatching the note from SancO; Diego 
says to the servant, '' Stay, Friend, till I have read iV ^ which 
IS not in the French. In Los Empehos, Felix (Diego) commands 
Hernando (Sanco), ‘^^Esperad; no os vais . . . Hasta que yo haya 
leido/^ ® 

(3) When Octavia tries to keep Diego from entering the closet 
where Gusman is hidden, she cries, Hold you must not Sir, my 
Father will come in there immediately, that being the coolest Boom 
in the house, he alwayes writes his Letters there, and ordered when 
he went out, that Pen, ink, and paper should be carried m ready 
against his return.” ® The temperature only is m Boursault, 

. . . Blanche, qui avoit ses raisons pour Temp^clier d’y entrer, Tarrdta par 
le bras, & lui dit que c^etoit la qu'ordinairement son pere se retiroit quand 
il 1 evenoit de la Ville, paroe qu’il y f aisoit plus f rais qu’ailleurs . . . 

But the writing is in Casa con dos puertas, where Laura (Octavia) 
detains Felix (Diego) : 

Laura.. 

Aguarda, espeia; 

Que no has de entrar aqui dentro. 

Don Felix. 
iPor qu4? 

Laura 

Porque siempre aqui 
EhtS, ini padre escribiendo 
Mucha parte de la noehe.^^ 

These verbal similarities certainly could not be coincidental; 
nor is it conceivable that Eavenscroft would have known Calder6n^s 
plays and used only these phrases. The inevitable conclusion is that 
both Eavenscroft and Calderon were using a Spanish novel, which 
Boursault translated.^^ 

This conclusion is strengthened by another verbal similarity in 

® I, iii. ® I, xii. P. 290. 

^ IV, p. 46. ® V, pp. 66-7. n, vii. 

The possibility of Calder6n"s having used the Spanish novel seems not 
to have occurred to Mr. Lancaster, who writes, It is most improbable that 
there is a Spanish novel that was Boursault's source, not only because it 
has never been discovered, but because it would have to include just the 
parts of Los Bmpefios and of Casa con dos puertas that Thomas Corneille 
utilized,^' (P. 626) 
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corresponding passages of The Wrangling Lovers, Ne pas croire ce 
qu'on void, and Calderon^s Fuego de dios on el querer lien, which 
dso would seem to be based in part on the elnsiye Spanish novel. 
On coming out of the closet where he had taken Gusman’s place, 
Diego upbraids Octavia, ending, 0 ungrateful and perfidious/^ 
In the French, this runs, De peur que ce quart d'heure la ne fut 
perdu il Femploya a Fappeller ingrate, lache, perfide. . . In 
Fuego de dios en el querer lien, Juan calls Beatrix, in precisely the 
same situation, Fiera, ingrata, desleal, Aleve, falsa, cruel. . . 

From this evidence I believe we may safely conclude ; 

(1) that Boursault was translating an ^^histoire espagnolle 
and that, as he himself stated, his translation was not entirely 
faithful, so that, at three points, phraseology used by Eavenscroft 
from the original does not show in the French. 

(2) that Eavenscroft based his Wrangling Lovers not on Bour- 
saulFs translation but on the original Spanish, and 

(3) that Calderon used the same Spanish ^^histoire” for his 
Casa con dos puertas and Los Fmpenos de un acaso and for part 
of Fuego de dios en el querer lien. 

James Uevin Eundle 

Indiana University 


i»v, p. 68. 304. 

Should we adjust this evidence to Mr. Lancaster’s theory, we would 
have Boursault forming* his novel from T. Corneille’s Les Engagements, 
Calderdn’s Casa con dos puertas, his own invention, and a pair of words 
from Fuego de dios en el querer Henl And still all that would leave 
Ravenscroft’s verbal similarities to passages in Calderdn’s two plays quite 
unexplained! The fact that Eavenscroft was adapting the Spanish and not 
the French would nullify Mr. Lancaster’s evidence (p. 525, footnote) for 
Boursault’s having used Les Engagements. Eavenscroft’s maid, like Cor- 
neille’s, is called Beatrice (Beatrix) ; Eavenscroft and Boursault are identi- 
cal in the affair of the valet, in which Corneille is much nearer to Calderdn, 
despite the stabbing ; and the unwanted suitor is in The Wranglmg Lovers, 
where, as in Boursault, he is called Francisco de Medina. This unwelcome 
lover is used only slightly in both the English and French plays, but he 
figures in the chief sub-plot of the novel. It is most unlikely that, if Bour- 
sault had used Corneille, there would not be provable verbal reflections; 
but these do not exist. It seems highly possible that Corneille knew the 
Spanish novel as well as Calderdn’s plays. Naturally, as a dramatist, he 
would then adapt the plays, which would "lie” better for his purpose. 
His memory of the name Beatrix and of the unwelcome lover idea— which 
he gives quite independent treatment— would hardly necessitate his men- 
tioning the novel as another source. 
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STILL MOEE ABOUT CALDEEOI^, BOUESAULT, 

AND RAVENSCEOFT 

Mr. Bundle's discoveries have led to this extraordinary con- 
clusion: there once was a Spanish novel that was imitated by 
Calderon in three plays^ then probably by a French dramatist; 
certainly by a French novelist, then by an English dramatist, yet 
no Spanish scholar knows what its title was or where the text is to 
be found, not even Martinenche, though he tried to discover it, or 
Mr. Bundle! Nor is this all. As Eavencroft^s play is obviously 
much closer to Boursault^s novel than it is to the three plays of 
Calderon, and as, according to Mr. Bundle, Eavenscroft did not 
use Boursault, but went straight to the Spanish novel, we must 
have the text of this unknown work best preserved in the English 
version, next best in the French novel, and finally in the Spanish 
play! The hypothesis recalls Gibbon’s remark about miracles, 
that detailed knowledge of them increases as opportunity for 
observing them diminishes. 

Now on what evidence are these miraculous conclusions based? 
In the first place, on the fact that Boursault called his novel a 
Traduction Espagnole.’^ As he does not say that his source was 
a novel, as he refers to his translation as none too faithful, as he 
admits disguising the title, transposing certain incidents, and 
skipping what he did not understand, I suggested that he was fol- 
lowing the example of Thomas Corneille, who had imitated in his 
Engagemem du hazard Calderon’s Empenos de un Acaso except in 
his fourth act, when he followed the same author’s Casa con dos 
puerias. This would explain the origin of about five-sixths of the 
French novel, but Bundle considers my explanation unsatisfactory. 
He writes as if he were discussing a work by a contemporary trans- 
lator, but in the seventeenth century even professional translators 
added phrases of their own, and Boursault’s humorous refefences 
to his Spanish original show that he is not to be taken very 
seriously as a translator. In fact there are passages in which it is 
clear that he is not translating,^ and he may well have allowed 
himself digressions that take up a sixth of his novel.^ 

1 He refers, for instance (pp. 181-2), to an event as happening 216 years 
before the time in which he is writing, 1670, the date of his novel, not that 
of his source. His joke about the gender of the word Comette’’ (p. 167) 
would have no point in Spanish. 

® His chief digression concerns Don Francisque, Elvire’s unwelcome fianc4. 
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In the second place, Mr. Enndle submits as evidence four cases 
in which he thinks that details given in the Spanish novel have 
been preserved in three of Calderon^s plays and by Eavenscroft, 
but not by Boursault. Let us look at these cases: (1) In Oasa con 
dos puertas X says to Y that anxiety kept him awake; in the 
Wrangling Lovers Y says to X that his thoughts woke him up. The 
resemblance is so slight that it is without significance. (2) A valet 
is told to wait until a letter has been read, both in los Empenos de 
un Acaso and in the Wrangling Lovers, This rare thought, accord- 
ing to Mr. Eundle, could not have occurred to Eavenscroft inde- 
pendently. (3) In Oasa con dos puertas a man is told not to enter 
a room because a father writes there much of the night, while in 
the English play it is said that the father always writes his letters 
there.-’^ So strange an occupation for the father of a family could 
not have been invented by Eavenscroft, according to Mr. Eundle. 
(4) In a third play by Calderon, Fuego de Dios en el querer Hen, 
a lover calls his beloved, ^^Fiera, ingrata, desleal, Aleve, falsa, 
cruel in the French novel he is more restrained, saluting her as 
^^ngrate, l^che, perfide^^; in the English play he exercises such 
control over his emotions that he dubs her merely ungrateful and 
perfidious.^^ Even Mr, Eundle cannot deny that Eavenscroft is 
here nearer to the French than he is to the Spanish, but he holds 
(cf. his note 15) that, if my theory is correct, Boursault cannot 
have invented his three adjectives ; he must have derived them from 
the Spanish novel ! 

Now Mr. Eundle's hypothesis is based on his refusal to admit 
coincidence, even in very minor matters, yet if I had space enough 
I could submit examples of coincidence, not borrowing, much more 
striking than these Mr. Eundle cites. His entire hypothesis, more- 
over, depends upon the assumption that Eavenscroft did not imitate 
Boursault. I will now show that this assumption is erroneous. 

A valet in the French novel is named Ordogno (Spanish 
Ordono), a name that becomes in Eavenscroft Ordgano. Whence 
the g? Certainly from the French, not from the Spanish. Eavens- 
croft’s Count de Benevent has the French form of his name, not 

Its introduction may have been suggested by Thomas Corneille, in whose 
play Elvire is also engaged and the engagement is broken. Boursault sub- 
stituted a more entertaining way to rid Elvire of this fiane^. 
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Benavente, the Spanish. Sixty and fourteen duccates^^ (p. 28) is 
a translation ol Boursault^s “ soixante & quatorze ducats (p. 98) ; 
to express 74 in this manner is neither Spanish nor English. 
Eavenscroft writes (p, 20), ^^an adieu Jusqu' au revoir/' following 
Boursault (p. 69), ^^un adieu jusqu^ au revoir^^; one can hardly 
suppose that the Spanish novelist dropped into French at this 
point. Both Eavenscroft (p. 46) and Boursault (p. 47) bring into 
a comic passage a threat to report a person to the Inquisition; 
would a Spanish author have dared do this?^ These examples 
make it clear that Eavenscroft imitated Boursault. They show that 
Mr. Eundle^s similarities between the English dramatist and 
Calderon are due merely to coincidence. 

If he could give up his obsession of the Spanish novel, he would 
realize how great a debt Eavenscroft owed to Boursault, from whom 
he derived his plot, most of the names he gave his characters, the 
location in Toledo, and many passages that are obvious transla- 
tions. Compare, for instance, the letters found in a scene from 
which Mr. Bundle has quoted a line : 

Yo no pude excusar el lance de anoche, porque estando esperando para 
hablarte, como me habias ofrecido, entrd aquel Caballero, y sacando la 
espada, fud forzoso que yo me defendiera. Avisame eii qu4 lia parade; que, 
haata asegurarme de tu peligro, no quiero hablar en mis sentimientos. Pios 
te guarde. {Empe'fios, i) 

J’ay suivy ponctuellemcnt le Conseil que vous m’avez donii4, & quelque 
avantage quo Bom Dieguc pretend avoir eu la nuit passee, je luy ay cede 
la place, plus en Amant respectueux qu’en Eival timide. Hastez-vous de 
me faire profiter de son malheur, comme vous me Tavez promis, & ne refusez 
pas de m’apprendie ce qui s'est pass4 apres ma retraite. (B., pp 189-90) 

I have followed your counsel and what ever advantage Don Diego pre- 
tends to have had in the Eancountre. Yet be assur'd, tho overpower'd by 
his numbers, I retreated more like a respectful Lover, than a cowardly 
Rival; make haste to let me profit by his misfortunes, and fail not to 
acquaint me with what happen'd after I withdrew. (E., pp. 45-6) 

The verbal similarity between the French and EngEsh, in con- 
trast with them and most of the Spanish, is here so striking that 


» I might also mention the use of a ccmouflet, a typically French device, 
employed in a play of 1670, Poisson's Femmes coquettes. It is referred to 
by Boursault, p. 22, and by Ravenscroft (p. 2) in the phrase, “when I had 
no more paper left to burn under my ISTose." I have never seen this in a 
Spanish play or novel. Perhaps Mr. Rundle can find an example. 
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there caa be no doubt. Coincidence cannot explain it, as it does 
the phrases cited by Mr. Eundle. 

He also argues that Thomas Corneille may have imitated the 
Spanish novel and may not have been imitated by Boursault, but 
Corneille^s case is different from Eavenscroft^s, for he frankly 
indicated his sources, as the English dramatist failed to do. Now 
his statement that he first imitated los Empenos and then modified 
the fourth act by imitating Casa con dos puerias cannot be dis- 
missed, nor is there any evidence whatsoever to support Mr. 
Eundle^s suggestion that he had also seen the elusive novel. The 
only question is whether Thomas Corneille inspired Boursault. It 
is true that there are many passages in which both of these Erench 
authors may be translating Calderon, but there are some in which 
Boursault^s text resembles Corneille^s more closely than it does the 
Spanish : 

en petite-monnoye il m’a bien sgeu payer. {E^igagemens, n, 5) 
il m^a paye le port en si belle molioye.* (B., p. 206) 

BonrreZ'le done tous deux. {Engagemens, n, 5) 
leur conseilla , . . de le bourer tous deux. (B., p. 209)® 

Que VOS gens . . . Fassent courir le bruit que vous estes absent. {Ervg., 
ni, 3) 

que VOS gens fassent courir le bruit que vous estes party. (B., pp. 
213-4) 

Si j'ay des ennemis ils seront genereux. {Eng,, in, 3) 
mes ennemis , . . seront sans doute genereux. (B., p. 215) 

Ce logis n^a-Vil pas vne porte secrete? {Eng , iv, 1) 
la porte secrette de ce logis. (B., p. 240)® 
me priuer d’vn bien dont ie m’auoue indigne. {Eng., v, 2) 
vous me priveriez d’un honneur dont je demeure d'accord que je suis 
indigne. (B., p. 279) 

Que le reQoiue au moins mon eogd par sa bouche {Eng., v, 3) 
je ne la quitteray point que je ne reqoive mon eong4 de sa propre 
bouche. (B., p. 283) 

FinaUy, ia the French play, as in Boursault, but not in Calderdn, 
one of the heroines is engaged against her •will and does not marry 
her first fianc4, while the other has a maid named Beatrice/ 

^ In both cases monnoye means the blows the valet has received 

® In the corresponding situation los Empefios reads : 

6 Hay mas de buscarle entrambos, 
y darle entrambos k una? 

® In Casa con dos puerias reference is made to two doors, but not to a 
secret door. 

» She is Ines in one Spanish play; Celia in the othar; Beatrice in Eavens- 
croft. 
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It seems clear that Boursanlt made use of Thomas Coiueille^ to 
whom he probably refers in his preface.® Directed by him to 
Calderon, he took most of his plot from los JEmpenos and Casa con 
dos puertaSy but in some instances modified his wording to agree 
with that of the French dramatist. As he could trace most of his 
intrigue and characters back to these Spanish plays, he felt justified 
in saying that his novel was une Traduction Espagnole.^^ It was 
well enough known in England to be translated as Deceptio Visits ^ 
and to be dramatized by Eavenscroft, who had already imitated le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Pourceaugnac. 

This explanation seems satisfactory to me, I^ regret that it does 
not seem so to Mr. Eundle. He reminds me of the nineteenth- 
century scholars who used to posit German sources for Old French 
poems, but who were never able to lay their hands on the originals. 
If Mr. Eundle wishes to add to our knowledge, he should search for 
the unknown Spanish novel in whose existence he so firmly 
believes, but, before he starts on his quest, it will be well for him 
to reflect upon the adventures of Boursault^s Mandoce, who 
wandered through the streets of Toledo asking all those he met if 
they could point out to him the dwelling of a veiled lady whose face 
he had never seen, whose province he was unable to indicate, and 
whose name he did not know. When he undertakes a similar mis- 
sion, may he not, like Mandoce, receive un coup de poing qui le 
fit reculer plus de quatre pas ! 

H. Caebiitgxon Lancaster 

The Johns Eopkins University 


THE BIETH DATE OF LOED HEKBEET OF CHEEBUEY 

One would think that a man who went to the trouble to write 
his autobiography would somewhere or other in it mention the 
date of his birth, but Lord Herbert of Cherbury was not so 
accommodating. He did, to be sure, tell where he was born and even 
the hour of the day — at Eyton in Shropshire, between twelve and 
one o^clock in the morning ^ — ^but about the year, month, and day 

® Of. MLN.> LI, 524, where the passage is quoted, 
p. 526 

^ The Autohiogra/phy of Edward, Lord Herhert of Cherbury, ed. Sidney 
Lee (rev. ed ; London, 1906), p. 15. 
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itsslf he was completely muni. The last two dates, however, are 
known from his poem In diem Natalitum, viz. 3. Mar.^^ ^ and also 
from a letter to him written by his cousin, Erancis Newport, 
referring to March 3 as his birthday.® The year has been more 
difl&cult to ascertain. 

In the Autoliography Herbert made several statements about his 
approximate age at the time of various events which may be 
precisely dated from either his own or external evidence, but they 
are unfortunately inconsistent, not because Herbert was trying to 
confuse scholars but because he was an old man when he wrote and 
the events referred to all had happened a long time ago. For what 
they are worth, these statements may be synop sized as follows (the 
date in parentheses is the date of the event referred to : 

a. He was eight years old when his grandfather, Edward Herbert, died ^ 
(May, 1593).** 

b. He was about four years older when his father, Richard, died® 
(October, 1596)." 

c. He was twelve when he entered Oxford ® (May, 1596).® 

d. He was not many months older when his father died^® (see above). 

e. He was about fifteen when he was married (February 28, 1599).^^ 

f. He was about eighteen, or between eighteen and nineteen, when he 
left Oxford and went with his mother to London^® (Herbert says 
this was about the year 1600, just before the Earl of Essex’s rising — 
February, 1601).^® 

The resulting birth dates are (a) 1585; (b) 1584 or, since the 
interval between the two deaths was not quite three and one-half 
years, 1685; (c) 1584; (d) 1584; (e) 1584; (f) 1582. These dates 
are based on the supposition that Herbert was using cardinal 
numbers, but if it was the ordinal that was intended, the date 
involved would have to be one year later. 

® The Poems of Lord Eerlert of Gherlury, ed. G. C. Moore Smith ( Oxford, 
1923), p. 88. 

® H. M. C., Tenth Report^ Part IV, p. 379. 

Autoliography, p. 2. 

^Montgomeryshire Collections, xi (1878), 370. 

^Autoliography, p. 2. 

’^Montgomeryshire Collections, xi, 370. 

® Autoliography, p. 21- 

^ Reg, Oofon., n, ii, 214. 

Autoliography, p. 21. 

Hid,, p. 22. Herbert himself supplies this date. 

Ibid,, pp. 22, 43. 
p. 43. 
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The Oxford register;, in the entry already cited, gives Herbert's 
age as fourteen at the time of matriculation. This contradicts his 
own statement and would make his birth fall in either 1582 or 
1583, depending upon whether the age was reckoned from the last 
or the next birthday. This information has the advantage of being 
objective, although, as Andrew Clark, the editor of the register, 
has pointed out, the entries are all too often inaccurate.^^ 

One other piece of evidence has been brought forward. It occurs 
in a letter written by Herbert to his brother Henry, dated June 
14, 1643, and containing this sentence: And let me assure you I 
find myself grown older in this one year than in fifty-nine years 
before.^^ The answer to this mathematical problem is 1583. 

Sir Sidney Lee, after remarking that Herberts statements were 
^^too self -contradictory to prove anything,^^ decided in favor of 
1583, but without giving any reason for his choice.^^ Amusingly 
enough, he then corrected Herbert’s statement of his age as 
fifteen at the time of his marriage, with a figure — seventeen — 
impossible unless Herbert was born in Later scholars have 

followed Lee.^® 

It is curious that neither Lee nor anyone else seems ever to have 
wondered how, if Magdalen Herbert gave birth to Edward on 
March 3, 1583, she could have had another child, Elizabeth, ready 
to be baptized on November 10 of the same year,^® unless the second 


Reg. Oxon.j n, i, xxiv-xxvi. 

Quoted in Autoliogrorphyt p. 149. 
p. 15, n. 3. 
p. 22, n. 5. 

« Cf . Harold B. Hutcheson, Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Religione 
Laid (Hew Haven, 1944), p. 8, n. 6, in wlueli particular stress is placed 
upon the letter cited above, and the statement is made that ‘‘ there is prac- 
tically no evidence compatible with his being born after 1583 or before 
1581.” The implication is that Herbert's own statements suggesting 1584 
and 1585 are of no value. I do not understand how 1581 may be arrived 
at from any of the data at Hutcheson’s disposal, although I am aware that 
this date was adopted by some of Lee's predecessors — ^by the Earl of Powis, 
for instance, in his introductory notice to Herbert's The Expedition to the 
Isle of RM (London, 1860) and apparently by John Churton Collins in the 
introduction to his edition of Herbert's Pocws (London, 1881), though 
the references are indirectly made (see pp. xv and xxiv). The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, ISTinth Edition, gives 1582. 

Montgomery parish register; see Montgomeryshire Collections^ xi, 370. 
Lee gives the information in the Autobiography, p. 14, n. 3. 
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baby was a decidedly premature one. Prematurity, of course, is 
not rare, but in the Sixteenth Century babies bom very much 
before their time could not have had a very good chance to survive, 
especially if they were born in a draughty castle in November. 
Yet little Elizabeth did not die; she grew up, married, and had 
three children.^® The objection that she constitutes to Herbert’s 
being bom in March, 1583, is not insurmountable, to be sure, but 
it is definitely not to be disregarded. 

Fortunately, it is possible to clear up the whole matter. Why the 
clarifying was not done years ago it is hard to understand, for the 
evidence has been available not only in the Public Eecord Office, 
but also, and much more conveniently, since 1900 in the Mont- 
gomerysliire Collections, m which it is reprinted.^^ Since Lee’s 
two editions of the Autobiography antedate this volume, he may 
be forgiven, but no one, as far as I know, not even any writer 
in the Collections themselves, has realized that the document con- 
tained therein takes the date of Herbert’s birth out of the realm 
of speculation and makes it a matter of fact. 

The document referred to is one of the Inquisitions Post 
Mortem. It was taken at Montgomery on December 30, 39 
Elizabeth (1596), shortly after the death of Herbert’s father. 
After listing the properties of which he was seized at the time of 
his death, it concludes with the statement that Edward Herbert, 
the heir, was eleven years, seven months, and eleven days old on 
the day his father died.” It is known from the parish register that 
Eichard was buried on October 15 (see above) and this tallies neatly 
with Edward’s birthday plus seven months and eleven days— the 
result is October 14. As for the year of his birth, it must be 1585. 

There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the inquisition. 
The jury which took it was under oath to present the true facts, 
and would be particularly careful to get the correct age of the heir 
because he was a minor, a fact of great importance since he would 
automatically become Elizabeth’s ward. Later the guardianship 
would be transferred to someone else on receipt of proper payment, 
and the sum involved would depend on the value of the inheritance 
and on the length of time the guardian could count on having 

Autobiography f p. 14. 

pp. 332-3 (of the supplement). 
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control of and the income from his ward^s property. Hence the 
importance of accuracy in the inquisitions. 

If Herbert was born in 1585 he was Magdalen’s second child, 
Elizabeth being older by about a year and a half. It has always 
been assumed that he was the eldest, though there is really nothing 
to warrant the assumption. Another consequence of moving his 
birth date up two years is to give greater point to his anecdote 
about his meeeting with Queen Elizabeth: 

... I was . . . upon my knees in the presence-chamber, when she passed 
by to the Chapel at Whitehall. As soon as she saw me, she stopped, and 
swearing, her usual oath, demanded, ‘Who is this?' Everybody there 
present looked upon me, but no man knew me, until Sir James Croft, 
a pensioner, finding the Queen stayed, returned back and told who I was, 
and that I had married Sir William Herbert of St. Julian's daughter. 
The Queen hereupon looked attentively upon me, and swearing her ordinary 
oath, said it is pity he was married so young, and thereupon gave her hand 
to kiss twice, both times gently clapping me on the cheek.®® 

This took place, probably, in 1601, when Herbert was only sixteen 
and had yet been married for two years. Perhaps one of the 
reasons why the scene stuck in his memory was that he too thought 
it a pity that he was married so young — ^and to a wife seven years 
his senior.^^ 

Finally, it should be noticed that Herberts own statements 
about his age hold up pretty well — ^better than they do for 1583. 
As shown above, all but one of the dates arrived at from the Auto- 
'biography are on the near side of 1583, and the substitution of 
ordinals for cardinals would make the 1584’s come out 1585’s. 
The last date of the series, 1582, is still wide of the mark, as is the 
statement in the letter of 1643. In the latter case, the discrepancy 
may be due to the attractiveness of the round number, sixty. As 
for the Oxford register, it will Just have to be wrong. 

Don a. Keistee 

University of Akron 


^^Autobiography, p. 44. 
*®Zbid5., p. 22. 
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BENEVOLENCE, SENSIBILITY AND SENTIMENT IN 
SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PERIODICALS 

The three closely related terms — beneTolenee, sensibility, and 
sentiment (or sentimental) — echoed throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and modern scholarship has studied them often. Yet references 
to these three terms which I have come across in eighteenth-century 
periodicals may be of value. 

Benevolence 


Guardian (1713). No 126. 

Spectator (1714). Nos 588, 601. 

New? Memoirs of Literature, n (1725), 43 — ‘‘Beneficence and Liberality.” 
London Magazine, I (1732), 236’ — “Benevolence and Public Spirit.” 

“ I ( 1732) , 135 — “ Lord Shaftesbury Vindicated.” 

“ ii (1733), 192 — “Benevolence and Friendship.” 

“ XIV ( 1745 ) , 218 — “ Selfish and Mercenary Spirit Now Pre- 
vailing ” 

Museum; or the Literary and Historical Register, i ( 1746) , 414 — “ Benevo- 
lence.” 

London Magazine, xvi (1747), 282 — “Generosity and Benevolence.” 
Universal Magazine, yi (1750), 84 — “Essay on Good Nature.” 

ix( 1751), 257 — “Danger of Breaking the Laws of 
Benevolence.” 

“ XIV (1753), 157 — “Benevolence of the Deity.” 

“ xvin ( 1756 ) , 174 — “ Hymn to Benevolence.” 

Gritigal Review, ix (1760), 4. 

British Magazine, ni (1762), 24 — “An Essay on Benevolence.” 

Visitor (1764). No. 54. “Benevolence” 

Scots Magazine, xxviii (1766), 113 — “Female Humility and Benevolence.” 
London Magazine, xxxix (1770), 28, 88, 137, 202 .. . 660 — Essays on 
Benevolent Society Proceedings. 

Critical Review, XL (1775), 263 — “The Benevolent Man.” 

London Magazine, xliv (1775), 694 — review of a book, The Benevolent 
Man, 

Universal Magazine, lxi{1777),39 — “The Progress of Benevolence” — 
a Poem. 

“ Lxn (1778), 95 — Verses on Benevolence. 

London Magazine, xlix (1780), 30 — “On Benevolence.” 

Universal Magazine, Lxra (1780), 150 — “The Pleasures of Benevolence” 
ix''^iil ( 1781 ) , 345 — “ Benevolence recommended.” 
LXix ( 1781 ), 228 — “ Selfishness and Benevolence 
Compared.” 
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Universal Magazine^ r*xxi (1782), 304 — “ Instances of Delicate Benevo- 
lence.” 

“ Lxxrs { 1786 ) , 272 ~ “ Instances of Benevolence.” 

European Magazine, X (1786), 307, 466 — "‘Extraordinary Benevolence.” 

Universal Magazine, lxxx (1787), 254 — Benevolence (scale of virtues and 
vices) . 

Critical Review, lxiii (1787), 156 — “The Triumph of Benevolence” — 
a poem. 

Analytical Review, I (1788), 343 — “On Benevolence.” (A poem) 

Hibernian Magazine — 1788 — p. 719 — “ Benevolence.” 

Monthly Review, lxxxi (1789), 460 — “Man of Benevolence.” 

Analytical Review, xii (1792), 414 — review of seimons by P. Houghton. 

Monthly Review, x (1793), 534 — Translation of an Essay on Benevolence 
(from German). 

Critical Review, Lxxxm (1795), 296 — review of A Dissertation on the 
Theory and Practice of Benevolence — by George Dyer. 

British Critic, vm (1796), 230 — from Fawcett’s Sermons, 

Monthly Review, xxii ( 1797 ) , 6 — “On Benevolence,” in Essays by a Society 
at Exeter. 

Centleman’s Magazine, Index to i-lvi (1786), gives only four items wMch 
have Benevolence in the title. Shaftesbury has 13 such references. 
From 1787-1800; 3 such items. 

Similarly the Index to The Monthly Review through vol. lx (1784) gives 
11 such items on Benevolence and 8 on Shaftesbury, where such topics 
appear in the title. 


Sensibility 

This term does not appear in the title of an^ article or poem published in 
the London Magazine, the Universal Magazine, or the (xentleman^s 
Magazine before 1750. The Index to the Monthly Review through 
1784 gives only four such items. 

Guardian (1713), No. 19. 

Dublin Magazine, I (1762), 310 — “Sensibility” — a poem. (Notice the 
tremendous jump in time.) 

Scots Magazine, xxxiv (1772), 619 — “Ode to Sensibility.” 

London Magazine, xlii (1773), 197 — “Ode to Sensibility.” 

Lady’s Magazine, rv (1773), 251 — “Inconveniences of Sensibility.” 

“ rx ( 1778 ) , 396 — “ On Sensibility.” 

Mirror (1779-80). Nos. 42, 43, 44 — “Story of La Roche” 

Universal Magazine, Lxvxc (1780), 193, 229 — reprints from Donaldson’s 
Elements of Beauty, 

Hibernian Magazine, 1781, p. 440 — “Description of Sensibility” 

Universal Magazine, LXX (1782), 98 — “Traits of Sensibility” — a poem, 
LXXi ( 1 782 ) , 29 — Sensibility. 

Scots Magazine, xlv (1783), 660 — “Sensibility — an Irregular Ode.” 

Lady’s Magazine, xv (1784), 20 — “Reflections on the Harmony of Sensi- 
bility and Reason.” 
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Scots Magazine, xlvii (1785), 113 — ''On the Sensibility of Insects.” 

Lounger (1785-6). Nos. 77, 90. 

Universal Magazine, Lxxx (1787), 255 — Sensibility. 

« i:;x:xxi ( 1787 ) , 347 — " Of Affected Sensibility.” 

Scots Magazine, xux (1787), 34, 61 — "An Essay on Sensibility ” — by a 
Lady. 

Critical Review, ix:m (1787), 389 — Excessive Sensibility — review of a 
book 

Knox, V. Winter Evenings (1787), n, 256 — "On Affected Sensibility.” 

Eibemian Magazine, 1788, p 90 — “Of Affected Sensibility.” 

Analytical Review, ii (1788), 88 — review of Knox’s Winter Evenings, 

« V ( 1789 ) , 356 — " On Sensibility.” 

Critical Review, Lxvm ( 1789 ) , 444 — “ An Essay on Sensibility ” — a poem. 

Monthly Review, Lxxxi (1789), 417 — review of a poem: "An Essay on 
Sensibility.” 

Soots Magazine, m (1790), 553 — "Hymn to Sensibility.” 

Universal Magazine, Lxxxvi (1790), 60 — "On Unaffected Sensibility.” 

Analytical Review, vn (1790), 292. 

“ ^ vni (1790), 318. 

Hibernian Magazine, Pt n (1790), 132 — "On Unaffected Sensibility.” 
Prom Dr. Blair’s third vol. of sermons. 

Universal Magazine, Lxxxvm (1791), 128, 336. 

The Bee (Edinburgh, 1791-3), 217 — Poem to Sensibility. 

Universal Magazine, xo (1792), 227, 325 — Sensibility necessary. 

Looker-On (1792), No. ^62. " Modern Sensibility.” 

Analytical Review, xx (1794), 226. 

Monthly Magazine, n (1796), 706 — "Question: Ought Sensibility to be 
cherished or repressed?” {Enquirer, No. IX) 

British Critic, xin (1799), 54 — a few lines in a poem. 

Hibernian Magazine, Pt. n (1799), 172 — "The Birth of Sensibility.” 

Sentiment 

Gentleman* 8 Magazine, Index to Vols. i-LVi gives 4 references to titles 
including sentimental or sentiment. Prom 1787-1800: 1 item. 

Index to Monthly Review through 1784 gives only 5 such items, 

Lady*s Magazine, m (1772), 305 — "Thoughts on the Word Sentimental.” 

Universal Magazine, LXii (1778), 172 — “On Delicacy of Sentiment.” 

Mirror (1779-80). No. 101. 

Universal Magazine, Lxxvn (1785), 288 — "On the Difference between 
Romantic and Sentimental Characters.” 

European Magazine, ix (1786), 97 — "A Comparison between Laughing 
and Sentimental Comedy.” 

Observer (1785-90). Nos. 104 and 105. Memoirs of a Sentimentalist. 

The Bee (Edinburgh, 1792), 201. "Essay on Delicacy of Sentiment.” 

Lady*s Magazine, xxin (1792), 301 — "On the Word Sentiment.” 

(No reference to sentiment in titles in the London Magazime or Universal 
Magazine before 1750.) 
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The most astonishing aspect of the above three eighteenth-centnry 
lists is the extreme popularity of Benevolence in the early part of 
the century, as Miss Whitney has pointed out,^ and the similar 
popularity of Sensibility in the later eighteenth century. Both of 
these terms completely eclipse the third. Sentiment, from the point 
of view of the interest of eighteenth-century readers. One wonders 
whether the above proportions would hold true after a thorough 
investigation. 

R. W. Babooce 

Wayne University 


CHARLES EEADE AND THE COLLINSES 

Malcolm Elwin^s account of Charles Readers literary feud with 
the Collinses (Mortimer and his wife Trances) is in most essentials 
both correct and intelligent.^ But unfortunately it is not quite com- 
plete, only suggesting in a general way how the controversy 
happened to end as it did — ^with Prances Collins actually dedicating 
one of Mortimers posthumous works To Charles Reade, Dramatist 
and Novelist. - . . ^The animosities perish: the humanities are 
eternal.^ 

Prom denunciation (1873-1875) to dedication (1880) — an un- 
usual pattern of development, and it is directly attributable to 
Readers unusual personality and beliefs. What follows is the story 
behind the quarrel and reconciliation, as told by Prank Merivale 
in an article that Readers biographers seem to have overlooked: 

Just before Mortimer Collins’s death, he happened in some way to run 
counter to the prejudices of one of the most brilliant and rugged of men 
of letters, with whom he was personally unacquainted. His sin brought 
upon his head — in the 'Athenaeum’ or 'Notes and Queries,’ I think — a 
very lava-flood of scathing denunciation from the offended Olympian. 
Before he had time to answer, Mortimer Collins was dead. Three years 

^ Lois Whitney, Primitivism and, the Idea of Progress (Baltimore, 1934), 
pp. 21-6, 82-90, 332-33. For many suggestions — ^including this footnote — 
in developing this little article I am greatly indebted to Professor H. D. 
Havens of The Johns Hopkins University. 

^ See Malcolm Elwin, Charles Reade (London, 1931), pp. 74, 159-160, 244- 
247; and S. M. Ellis, Wilkie Collins he Fanu and Others (New York, 1931), 
pp. 115-116. For the most complete account of the controversy, see Reade’s 
Trade Malice, usually printed as an appendis to his novel The Wandering 
JSeir. 
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later, when his widow was in trouble at Isleworth, and saw no one, her 
little maid refused to unlock the gate to a white-haired burly stranger. 
Standing outside, he shyly murmured something about “ a friend of 
Edmund Yates.” This acted like magic, as many were the packets and 
letters the girl had posted to that address* and he was shown in. 

“Mrs. Mortimer Collins, I think?” 

“ Yes.” 

“God bless you. Take this.” 

He thrust a roll of bank-notes into her hand, and was off in his carriage 
again without another woid, leaving her to look blankly after him. It was 
a little time before she learned that her visitor was Charles Reade, and 
that the timely kindness was his atonement for his haste. He kept the 
the kindness up : and one of the first literary boarders who came to lighten 
Frances Collins’ burdens at her Eastbourne house was Charles Reade. It 
was not long before his death; and it was there that I myself met him 
for the last time.® 

Although Merivale seems to be offering first-hand knowledge, a 
good part of this account is obviously biased in favor of the 
Collinses. It is hardly fair to present Mortimer as an injured 
innocent, when the truth is that both he and his wife had wantonly 
attacked Eeade (in ^^two pseudonymous letters charging him 
with the grossest sort of plagiarism in writing The Wandering Heir. 
Nor is it justifiable to say that Collins’ death prevented him from 
answering Eeade: the controversy began in 187S, and Collins 
lived on until July 28, 1876, ^^in the prime of manhood and 
strength.” These, and other misstatements of a less flagrant nature,^ 
all seem designed to whitewash Mortimer and his wife at Eeade’s 
expense. Even Merivale’s seemingly kind remark — ^that Eeade’s 
generosity to Frances Collins was his atonement for his haste ” — 
clearly implies that Eeade was acknowledging the injustice of his 
words and actions, whereas in reality he was acknowledging nothing 
of the kind : he was simply putting into practice his cherished belief 
in Christian forgiveness. 

These are serious inaccuracies. Merivale, it would seem, was not 
merely an apologist for the Collinses; he was relying heavily, 

® Herman Merivale, “With the Majority,” Temple Bar, Lxxx (June, 
1887), p. 184. 

® See Charles Reade’s “ Appendix to The Wandering Eeir,^ Grolier ed., 
p. 185. 

* Merivale’s entire version of the quarrel, as distinct from his version of 
the reconciliation, is inaccurate and misleading. Cf. the documentary 
evidence cited in Readers “ Appendix to The Wandering Meir” 
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perhaps entirely^ on Frances Collins’ version of the whole affair — ^ 
and Frances^ though ordinarily a reliable witness, apparently could 
not tell the whole truth when her own and her former husband^s 
reputations were in jeopardy. 

But once these partisan misrepresentations have been discounted, 
what remains can be accepted as reasonably accurate — including 
Merivale’s entire description of the melodramatic part Reade played 
in the reconciliation. While some allowances should possibly be 
made for Merivale’s own theatrical propensities, it is unlikely that 
he did any great violence to the facts m this one instance. Reade, 
like his Resourceful Heroes,” was Quixotic enough to play the 
humanitarian m exactly the way that has been described. 

This sample of Eeade’s eccentric and extravagant kindness brings 
out a facet of his character that has not been sufficiently stressed. 
Though by nature quarrelsome and truculent, he always tried to 
regulate his conduct according to strict principles of Voltairean 
justice — and to temper these principles with the Evangelical Chris- 
tianity he so constantly preached in all his novels.^ That he often 
failed to live up to these ideals goes without saying. Yet he always 
tried ; ^ and at times, as in the present instance, he completely 
conquered his pugnacity, and performed acts of chanty and for- 
giveness that would do credit to the most righteous of his own 
fictional heroes. 

Wayne Bi-TRisrs 

University of Calif orma 
Berkeley y California 


® See Merivale, op. cit., pp. 181-182. 

® See also Charles Reade, Bible Characters (New York, 1889), passim. 

'^What Reade says about Jonah in Bible Characters (pp. 70-76) is in 
many ways a commentary on his own personality and religious beliefs. He 
too was inclined to reply roughly (in answer to the precepts of “ the 
Almighty ”) : " I do well to be angiy, even unto death,^^ Yet if he was, to 
use his own term, a thoroughgoing “ egotisV’ he was, like J onah, a “ con- 
verted egotist — one who, “ when he came to think quietly over it all . . . 
yielded to Divine Instruction.^' 
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THE TEEM SONNET SEQUENCE 

Of all the short verse-forms popular iu many languages from the 
Eeuaissance onward, probably none has received more attention 
from poets, readers and critics than has the sonnet. Though com- 
posed of a group of sonnets, the sonnet sequence, however, has 
rarely been defined.^ As a prosodic term it has been considered 
either self-explanatory or somethmg of a paradox. 

The vast majority of early sonnets in Italian, French, and 
English are parts of collections or cycles. The Elizabethan poet 
who could not write a series of sonnets about the beauties of his 
mistress was indeed an unworthy lover and a parsimonious son- 
neteer. Wordsworth, the most prolific sonneteer among the major 
English poets, also grouped many of his sonnets around a central 
theme: The River Enddon, Ecclesiastical Sonnets, Sonnets upon 
the Punishment of Death. These Wordsworth called Series. The 
term sonnet sequence, however, seems to be a Victorian innovation. 
When Hall Caine was looking for a title for his anthology of sonnets 
which was later called Sonnets of Three Centuries, Eossetti wrote 
him a letter making several suggestions: “A Sonnet Sequence 
from Elder to Modern Work . . . would not be amiss.” He then 
added : " Tell me if you think of using the title A Sonnet Sequence, 
as otherwise I might use it in the House of Life.” ® 

Since the suggestion was not used by Hall Caine, Rossetti 
entitled The Home of Life “a sonnet sequence” in the 1881 
edition of his poems. From him the term was probably borrowed bv 
Swinburne in A Sequence of Sonnets on the Death of Roleri 
Browning and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt as a subtitle for three of his 
long verse-narratives: A New Pilgrimage, Esther, and Natalia's 
Resurrection. And thus it passed into current use among poets. 
Critics and editors also were quick to seize the term and apply it 

^ Mr. Houston Peterson remarks on this fact in his preface to The Book 
of Sonnet Sequences (New York, 1930). He does not, however, remark on 
the use of the term sonnet sequence nor offer any definition; but he does 
make pertinent comments about the variety of purposes to which sonnet 
groupings liave been put. 

“Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante G-alriel Rossetti (Boston, 1883), 
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backwards in an indiscriminate sense to any and all previously 
written groups of sonnets. Eor all intents and purposes, sonnet 
sequence is now synonymous with senes and cycle of sonnets. 

Although one might prefer to apply the term to a specialized 
type of sonnet grouping, such would be unwise and far from 
practicable. It is obvious that Rossetti in his letter to Hall Caine 
conceived the term sonnet sequence in the loose sense of a chrono- 
logical omnium-gatherum; but because it was applied to The 
House of Life instead of to Hall Caine’s anthology, many of the 
Victorian poets used the term as applicable only to a closely unified 
group of sonnets. Such seems to be the theory of Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt and John Addington Symonds, two of the most prolific 
writers of sonnet sequences among the Victorians. Blunt does not 
call either The Love Sonnets of Proteus or In Yinculis a sonnet 
sequence possibly because the sonnets are not so closely related as 
those in his other groups. In the preface to Animi Figura Symonds 
writes : 

This hook cannot claim strict unity of subject. Connecting links between 
its sonnet-sequences are wanting.® Yet the fact that they are the product 
of one mind and deal with cognate problems, gives it a certain unity of 
tone. . . . Many of the sequences in Amrm F%gura exhibit a departure from 
[the general] rule by extending a single train of thought from one sonnet 
to another in such a wise that the point developed in a preceding sonnet is 
necessary to the comprehension of its successor . . . 

Thus Symonds and Blunt both seem to think of the term sonnet 
sequence in a sense of specialized unification. And by obvious 
detices they frequently reduce the sonnets to verse-stanzas. 

On the other hand, Swinburne’s A Sequence of Sonnets on the 
Death of Robert Browning can be read in almost any order. And 
in this same tradition W. H. Auden in a recent group of twenty 
sonnets called The Quest employs the subtitle ^^A Sonnet 
Sequence.” Each of the twenty has a title of its own and is clearly 
understandable in its own right. But if the individual sonnets are 
read in the sequence suggested by the poet, many take on an added 
significance that may not be apparent to one who reads the sonnets 
at random. This unity within a larger unity is the unique feature 
of the sonnet sequence whether it be a narrative like Meredith’s 
Modern Love and William Ellery Leonard’s Two Lives and A Man 

® In fact, seven of the sequences bad appeared in earlier volumes, Many 
Moods and New and Old. 
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Agahist Time or a group of lyrics of subtly changing moods like 
Eossetti^s The House of Life and Eobert Bridges^ The Growth of 
Love, 

Aside from a general unity that the term sequence implies^ to 
many poets sonnet sequence has indicated a sonnet-stanza while to 
others it has meant little more than a synonym for the older terms 
cycle and series. In short, much of the confusion and loose use was 
implicit in the manner of Eossetti^s conception of the term and in 
its subsequent spread among the Victorian poets. 

William T. Going 

University of Alabama 


CASAL^S SALOME: THE MYSTEEY OE THE MISSING 

PEOPHBT 

In all the history of that curious nineteenth century artistic 
development, the transposition d'art, one of the most interesting 
literary phenomena is the series of sonnets entitled Mi museo ideal, 
by the Cuban poet, Julidn del Casal. As every student of Spanish- 
Ameriean literature knows, Casal was inspired to write his poems by 
the publication, in La Havana Elegante, of several reproductions of 
the paintings of the French artist, Gustave Moreau. On the theme 
of Moreau^s paintings, Casal composed ten sonnets: Salome, La 
apancionj Frometeo, Galatea, Elena, Hercules ante la Hidra, Venus 
Anadyomena, Una peri, Jupiter y Europa, and Hercules y las 
Estinfalides,^ 

Besides being an interesting case of transposition d'art, these 
poems are a landmark in the development of the Modernist move- 
ment in Spanish America. They are one of the earliest attempts 
to adapt to Spanish poetry the detached, objective, impassive tech- 
nique of the French Parnassian school. As such, they were a definite 
contribution to the renovation of literary values which characterized 
the epoch in America. 

One of the most beautiful and most nearly perfect of these 
sonnets is the one entitled Salome. A curious esthetic problem has 

^Juliin del Casal, Poestas completas, Recopilaci6n, ensayo preliminar, 
bibliografia y notas de Mario Cabrera Saqui, La Habana, Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Edueacidn, Direccidn de Culture, 1945, pp. 166-175. 
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been posed by Professor Alfred Coester concerning this poem. In 
his anthology of the Modernist movement, still, after more than 
twenty years, the best introduction to this phase of Spanish- Ameri- 
can letters,^ Mr. Coester comments on the poem as follows : 

The Biblical account is found in Mark vi, 16-29, according to wMcli 
Salome after her dance, at the instigation of her mother Herodias, asked 
for the head of John the Baptist. In Moreau’s painting Salome is repre- 
sented as faltering in the dance fiightened by the apparition of a head 
dripping blood This detail, despite its importance, did not interest Casal.® 

One wonders why the apparition did not interest Casal. What is 
the m^T-stery of the missing prophet? What esthetic criterion was 
involved on the poePs part? Was it a willful distortion of the sub- 
ject owing to a certain aversion to this disagreeable feature of the 
painting ? The poems have all the earmarks of being an exact and 
literal translation into words of the pictorial image. Why should 
Casal fail even to mention what must evidently be, not a detail, but 
the central figure, or one of two central figures upon which the 
interest of the painting is focused? The problem becomes doubly 
perplexing when one recalls Euben Dario's statement that Moreau 
himself recognized his painting perfectly from the Cuban's poem."^ 

Despite the speculations raised by Mr, Coester's statement, the 
problem is not really one of esthetic interpretation, however. It is 
rather a question of the correct identification of Casal's source. At 
this distance from Cuba it is impossible to consult La Eadana 
Elegante in order to compare the poem with the reproduction of 
the painting. Even in Cuba the periodical appears difficult of access 
and, even so, incomplete.® There has recently come to the writer's 
hand, however, a volume which clears up the mystery. J ean Laran, 

^ An Anthology of the Modeniista Moocment %n Spanish America, Boston, 
Ginn and Company, [1924]. 

® P. 237, note to p. 28, 

* Cited by Roberto Meza Fuentes, De Diaz Miron a RuMn Dario, Santiago 
de Chile, 1940, p. 102. 

®Esperanza Figueroa, in an article on Casal, makes the following state- 
ment: “Es muy probable que haya escrito para los primeros mlmeros de 
La Sahana Megante, pero la coleecidn m^s completa que nos fu4 dable 
revisar, perteneciente al Doctor Julio Hernandez Miyares, eomienza en el 
aho 1885.” Apuntes sobre Juli&n del Casal,” in Remsta Iheroamericana, 
1944 (vn. No. 14), p. 332.) 
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in ins GiLstave Moreau,^ reproduces three paintings by the French 
artist on the Salome theme : Salome^ L' Apparition, and Salome au 
jardin, together with a sketch for the first, Salome {Esquisse) 
In addition there exist ^^innumerable studies” for the Salome 
paintings.® 

L' Apparition and Salome au jardin both contain the figure of the 
Prophets severed head, and Mr. Coester’s comment evidently refers 
to the former. U Apparition, moreover, was the source of CasaPs 
La aparicion, in which the poet does not hesitate to describe the 
head dripping blood. A glance at the painting entitled simply 
Salome (the same title used by Casal) shows unmistakably that this, 
not U Apparition, was the Cuban’s source. Moreau omitted the 
apparition from this painting, and Casal, as we should expect him 
to do, transfers the pictorial image faithfully to the printed page. 
Other details of the poem make this abundantly clear. Salome holds 
in her right hand a flower (Casal calls it a lotus) which does not 
appear in U Apparition, The poet refers to the dancer^s veste de 
brocado estrellada de ardiente pedreria,” an exact description of her 
appearance in Salome, whereas in UAppantion she is scantily clad. 
Just as telling is the feeling of the spaciousness and height of the 
incense-filled palace apparent in both Moreau’s Salome and in the 
first quatrain of the Cuban’s sonnet, and just as clearly lacking in 
both Apparition and its corresponding poem. 

John' Kenneth Leslie 

l^orihwesiern University 


® UArt de notre temps. Chustave Moreau. 48 planches hors-texte accom- 
pagnees de quaranie-huit notices redigies par Jean Laran et pr^cSdSes d^une 
introduction de L^on Deshairs. Paris, Librairie Centrals des Beaux-arts, n. d. 

^Pp. 71-78. Laran locates tbe originals as follows: SalomS in the Col- 
lection Mante, UApparition in tbe Luxembourg, Salome au jardin in the 
collection of tbe Countess Greffulbe, and the 8alom4 {Wsquisse) in the 
Musee Gustave Moreau. 

® Laran, p. 73, a propos of tbe reproduction of tbe esquisscj declares: 
" Parmi les innombrables 4tudes accumul4es en vue du tableau des 1874, il 
est bien difficile de faire un choix, car cbacune resume dfing4nieuses et 
instruetzves recberehes.'^ 
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Ten years later, in 1863, when the Goneonrts wrote their most 
important dramatic work, Henrieite Marechal^ they were strongly 
under the influence of Gavarni who had become their most intimate 
friend. The first act of the play, Le Bal de UOph^a, can be con- 
sidered a series of Gavarni prints brought to life, the rapid suc- 
cession of hundreds ^ of black and white and colored lithographs.® 

The Preface to the 1879 edition of Henriette Marshal contains 
a succinct condensation of the Goncourts^ attitude toward their 
most ambitious and daring attempt in the theater : . dans cette 

piece ressemblante a toutes les pieces du monde, il n^y a jamais eu 
pour nous qu^un acte original et bien personnel a nous: le Bal 
raasque.^^ ® 

How did the Goncourts come to include the scene of the masked 
ball in their play and what was Gavarnfls part in its inspiration 
and evolution? There are few episodes in the Goncourts’ life and 
work which lend themselves as well as this one to a detailed analysis 
of literary transformation. 

There are two main sources for the masked ball scene in Hen^ 
riette Marechal : the first is in the prints of Gavarni which we have 
already referred to; the second is in the visit which Edmond and 
Jules made with Gavarni to the Bal de TOp^ra in February 1860. 
The literary accounts of this visit, which the Goncourts incorpo- 
rated into three of their major works, represent three progressive 
stages in the psychological (but not chronological) transition from 
reality to pure fiction. The first version is a section from the 
Journal, a straightforward account of what the three friends saw 
and did: 

Samedi, 4 fe\Tier (1860), — Gavarni vient diner II a fait la grande 

t^te, les mains dans les poches de son pantalon. Derri^re lui un matelas 
jet^ sur le pied d’un lit, avec des draps pli4s.” 

* Among the several hundred works of Gavarni dealing with the “ bal 
masque/’ one should list at least: 

Le Bal Masque, A. &B. 347; Les D^hardeurs, A. &B. 486-542; L*Ecole 
des Pierrots, A. & B, 1278-1281; La Foi/re aux Attiouts, A. &B. 1292-1301; 
Pierrot, A. &B. 2106 Un Episode au Bal Masqu6, A & B 2182* Au Bal 
A.&B. 2184; Bal de VOpdra, A.&B. 2389; Ffoweaux Travestissemenis 
A. & B. 2509-2586 ; En D4hardeurs, A. & B. 2691 ; Rencontre au Bah A. & b' 
2693 , Le Bal MasquA, A. & B. 2703. 

* A similar experiment in the theater was carried out very sueoessfullv 

by Inrique Granados in his opera, Boyescas, ^ 

« Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, op. cit., Preface, p. xvi. 
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partie d’aller au bal de TOp^ra avec nous. En arrivant, il demande une 
feuille de papier et j depose de petites machines mathematiques, qui lui 
sont venues en route. Pour attraper Theure du bal, nous Temmenons voir 
Lyotard, et, apres le Cirque, nous allons prendre un grog dans un cafe des 
boulevaids, oh il nous paile avec une admiration enthousiaste des travaux 
de Biot, de ses livres de mathematiques oil il n’y a pas de figuies 

Et le void, montant cet escalier du bal de TOpeia, quhl n’a pas vu de- 
puis quinze ans, le void k mon bras, perdu dans cette foule, comme un roi 
perdu dans son royaume: lui, Gavarni, qui pouirait dire: ‘Le Carnaval, 
c’est moi! ’ 

Il vient jeter les yeux sur les modes nouvelles de la mascarade. Nous 
restons une heure a regarder, d’une loge, la danse et les masques, une lieure 
oh il semble faire une serieuse etude du costume nouveau et presque general 
des danseuses: de ce costume de bebe,"^ de cette petite robe-blouse descen- 
dant au genou, laissant voir la jambe et les hautes bottines ballantes dans 
Pair, et dessinant des nimbes au-dessus de la t4te des danseurs. Puis quand 
il a tout le bal dans les yeux, je le ramene coucher chez nous. Il a eu froid 
en sortant du Cirque, puis la chaleur du bal I’a suffoqu4. Il se traine en 
marchant, il monte notre escaliei lentement, et nous confie, au com de notre 
feu, qu’en sortant du bal de POpera, il ne pouvait mettre un pied devant 
Pautre. 

Et il se eouche, nous faisant de son lit, avant de s’endormir, de cliar- 
mantes plaisanteries enfantines et qu’il salt si bien faire, sur le bal et les 
folies que nous aurions pu y faire ® 

The Goncourts later developed this event, which they had sought 
to bring about, into a tranche” of naturalistic biography in 
Gavami^ Vhomme et Vceuvre, and, still further fictionalized, into 
the pivotal chapter of their novel, Charles Demailly, in which 
Gavarni becomes the artist Giroust. 

One cannot doubt that this constant preoccupation with the 
masked hall had its origin in the Goncourts’ close association with 
Gavarni and that from his temperament, so sympathetic to their 
own, they drew the first act of Henriette Marechal, 

In the same way that one can feel the presence of Gavarni in the 

dominos ” and the debardeurs ” on the stage, so one can sense 
his personality in the dialogue of the masked ball scene. The 
Goncourts’ imitation of the style of Gavarni’s '^legendes” is always 
original, individualistic, and the actual points of contact are rare 
and so ephemeral that they easily slip through one’s fingers. Tet 
they exist and we can point out several of them. As the play begins, 

^Tbe Goncourts used tbis costume for Scene 4 of Act i in Renriette 
Mar^ohaL 

® Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, Journal, i, 310. 
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a lady coining down the staircase at the right speaks to a masked 
dancer: “Oh! Monsieur, tn me chiffonnes I (Apercevant un vieux 
monsieur endormi sur une banquette aupres de Fescalier) Gendarme I 
arretez monsieur : il dort ! ® 

Then there is a “ Masque, en postilion, arrivant k cheval sur une 
banquette,” who is reminiscent of Gavarni^s “ postilion ” in Les 
DehardeurSy viii: 

. . . Dans un couloir au hal de TOpdra, un d4bardeur, son chapeau k la 
main, se moquant d’un homme fr41e et mal bati, costume en postilion et vu 
de dos k gauche, donnant le bras k une grande femme ayant un loup sur le 
visage; sur le mur k droite, ecrit directement: Premieres Loges.^^ 

The most effective scene in the first act is the fifth one in which 
the light touch of Jules de Goncourt, his poetic languor, his tender 
nostalgia, and his sympathetic humor^ are subtly blended: 

Un Monsieur, en habit noir et en cravate blanche a la galerie du balcon : 

* . . . Savez-vous de quoi vous me f aites Teffet d’ici, mes enfants ? d^un 
magasm de rubans dans une hotte de chiifonier, sauf le respect que je vous 
dois ! Vous avez Pair d^un feu d’artifice dans un ruisseau, parole d’honneur ! 
Ah §a ! Pierrots que vous 4tes, vous 4tes encore pas mal serins ! Comment ! 
vous Ites la fieur de Paris, et voilh comme vous repr4sentez le peuple le 
plus spintuel de la terre, la gaiet4 frangaise, le vin de champagne! Mais 
saperlotte ! ayez au moins Pair de vous amuser ! Dites des b^tises . . . des 
b^tises qui ont ddj^i servi . . . ga ne fait rien . . . (Se penchant vers une 
femme k cdtd de lui.) On ne demande pas du neuf ici, n*est-ce pas, 
Madame — Aliens! un peu de train! Vous n’avez plus que jusqu’li de- 
main matin, malheureux ! A six heures le carnaval est enf onc4, le car4me 
vous remet la main sur le collet, et il pleut de la neige sur les gens trop 
gris! Un an, mes petits hiches, un an avant de me revoir! 

Certain of the purists among the Goncourt^s friends never ap- 

® Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, op. oit,, p. 34. There is perhaps a con- 
nection with Gavarni’s Boole des Pierrots, vu; ‘‘Le Sommeil de Pinno- 
cence : “ . . . dans un bal, un pierrot assis et dormant prof ond4ment, son 
masque relevd sur le front, des lunettes sur le nez; pr^s de lui, ^ droite, 
une femme en canotier.” — A. &B. 1769. 

Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, op. cii., p. 35. 

=^^A.&B. 493. 

^®One is reminded once more of GavarnPs Oamaval, xxm: “Qu"est-ce 
que tu peux venir chercher par ici, philosophe ? — Je ramasse toutes vos 

vieilles blagues d’amour, mes colombes: on en ref ait du neuf.” A. &B 

1046. 

There are fifty lithographs in GavamPs series “ Le Carnaval ” * A & B 
1024-1068; 1705-1708; 2223. 

Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, op. cit,, pp. 50-51. 
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proved of the popular element in Gavarni^s legendes ; among 
them was Flaubert who wrote to George Sand in December 18*^0: 

. Je donnerais toutes les legendes de Gavarni pour certaines 
expressions et coupes des maitres comme ^Fombre etait nuptiale, 
auguste et solennelle/ de Victor Hugo." But others^ like Theo- 
phile Gautier, who wrote the Prologue for Henriette Marechal, 
and Alphonse Daudet were extremely enthusiastic. It was Daudet 
who first recognized the Goncourts^ contribution (and Gavarni^s 
share in it) to a new conception of drama that was vaguely beginning 
to take shape : 

. . . Et ce premier acte au bal de TOpera, cette foule, ces masques blaguant 
et hurlant, ces poursuites, ces engueulades, ee parti pris de r4alite et de 
vie, ironique et reel comme un Gavarni, n’etait-ce pas, quinze ans avant 
que le mot ' naturalisme ^ fdt invents, le natnralisme an the5,tre? 

On the other hand, the first act of Henriette Marechal is in many 
ways not realistic drama : . pas si reelle qu^on a bien voulu 

dire . . . as Edmond de Goncourt himself says in the preface. 
It is, rather, a delightful bit of poetic fantasy, an escape into the 
Gavarni-created whirl of Carnaval gayety. No critic has transferred 
into more poignant and more evocative words its evanescent spirit 
than the distinguished Uruguayan author, Victor Perez Petit, in 
his superlative study on the Goncourts : 

No hay en toda la obra ese sello caracteristico y firme del naturalismo; 
el asunto est& tratado po^Ucamente, sin asomos de copia, de reprodTicci6ii 
de la realidad, con ligeros esbozos, con perfiles esfumados de acuarela, con 
relieves, morbideces e irisaciones artisticas dignas del ensueno de un poeta; 
y en cuanto a los personajes, cabe hacer notar que m&s que seres humanos 
parecen seres espirituales, aereos, po4tieos, vestidos de nieblas o de resplan- 
dores, y fabrieados ‘ con lo falso y con lo sublime.’ El primer acto es una 
verdadera fantasmagoria, un cuadro deslumbrador, cuya vida es vida de 
ensueno, ligera, vaporosa, cuajada de puntitos de oro y de escintilaciones 
de estrella. Kueda silente, encantador, como una nube prenada de auroras. 
Y no hay mis.^’' 

David James 

Brown University 


Gustave Flaubert, Correspondanee, Paris, Librairie de Prance, 1924, 
rci, 629, 

Alphonse Daudet, Souvenirs d^un Somme de Letires, Paris, Marpon et 
Flammarion, 1888, p. 150. 

Victor P4rez Petit, Las Tree Uatedrales del Saturalismo, Montevideo, 
1943, p. 251. (Obras completas, vol v.) 
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MALLAEME AND BEYANT 

Poe was not the only American poet to attract the attention of 
French writers of the nineteenth century. Whitman was widely 
read toward the close of the century; even Longfellow was known. 
It was pointed out long since that a sonnet of Baudelaire, he 
Quignon, contains an easily recognizable imitation of certain 
familiar limes of A Psalm of Life. Heretofore, however, evidence 
to show that William Cullen Bryant was known to French poets 
has been lacking. It is possible, nevertheless, that Stdphane Mal- 
larme borrowed one of his strikingly beautiful images from the 
author of Thanatopsis. 

One of Mallarme’s early poems, “Las de I’amer repos ou ma 
paresse offense,” ends with a series of images of great distinction, 
dazzling yet delicate. Among the finest is this in the last verse : 

Non loin de trois grand oils d’^meraude, roseaux . . . 

Kow comparisons of eyes to streams, pools or lakes are quite 
common in poetry, but the use of the detail given here: the 
association of eyelashes to reeds by water^s brink apparently needed 
a nineteenth-century poet, with his awareness of the beauties of 
wild nature. Bryant compared eyelashes to reeds in the fourth 
stanza of Oh fairest of the rural maids 

Tbine eyes are springs in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook . . . 

The connection here would seem very slight, very inconclusive, 
were it not for the fact that Mallarme had already used the Ha-ms 
image, but in more extended form, in a poem written two years 
earlier. “ Las de Tamer repos ” appeared in the Pamasse contem- 
porain of 1866. According to Dr. Bonniot, Mallarmd’s son-in-law, 
an early and much less obsure version of the obsure sonnet Le 
Pitre chdtU (which was not published until 1887) had been written 
in 1864.^ In this version, the first two verses are as follows : 

See Kerue <2e France of April 1929, -wliere tlie early version is given. 
It was found, dated 1864, in a notebook of Mallannd’s in Dr. Bonniot’s 
possession. 
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Pour ses yeux — ^pour nager dans ces lacs, dont les quais 
Sent plantes de beaux cils qu’un matin bleu pen^tre . . . 

One might conjecture that Mallarme^ having used in a published 
poem, de Tamer repos/^ the image of eyelashes as reeds, 

decided; when revising Le Pitre chatie, that once was enough. In 
any ease the elaborate image of the first two verses of the early 
Pitre chatie was reduced to two words : Yeux, lacs. . . P 

Is the similarity in imagery that we have noted merely coin- 
cidental or can we allege that Mallarme was definitely inspired by 
Bryant? If we could demonstrate that the French symbolist had 
read and appreciated the work of the American poet, we could 
make such an allegation with some confidence. Unfortunately, we 
have no evidence to that efiect. It is true that Mallarme studied 
to prepare himself to teach English, but it is hardly likely that 
Bryant would have been one of the authors in his program. It is 
possible, through Poe, however, to establish an admittedly some- 
what tenuous connection between Mallarme and Bryant. 

It is well-known that from the age of twenty on Mallarme^s 
admiration for Poe was great and constant. The autobiographical 
sketch that he wrote for Verlaine at the time of Les Poetes 
maudits (1884) stated that at the age of twenty he learned 
English simply ^^pour mieux lire Poe.^^ “ Would his interest in 
Poe have included Poe^s critical essays and reviews? One might 
well imagine that Mallarme would have been curious to see what 
were Poe^s opinions about other American poets. He would have 
discovered that Poe judged Bryant with some severity, but that he 
admired one poem of BryanPs very highly. That poem was Oh 
fairest of the rural maids.” 

Poe wrote three critical estimates of BryanPs poetry : the first 
in 1837 in the Southern Literary Messenger, the second in 1840 in 
Burton's Gentleman's Magazine, and the third in 1846 in Godey's 
Magazine and Lady's Booh. In all three of these articles Oh 
fairest of the rural maids ” is given high praise ; in the first the 
poem is quoted in its entirety, and the first two verses of the 
stanza quoted above are singled out for special praise. Only the 
third of these studies, however, was reprinted before 1864,® hence 

® See E. Noulet, UCEuvre poetique de 8tSphane Paris, 1940, 

p. 9. 

®Iii the third volume of the Griswold edition (the volume entitled “The 
Literati”): New York, 1850, pp. 178-88. 
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it is likely that only this third study would have been available to 
Mallarme. Here is the statement he would have found there with 
regard to the poem in question: 

“ Ohj Tairest of the Rural Maids I ” will strike every poet as the truest 
poem written by Bryant. It is richly ideal.^ 

It is not hard to picture the young Mallarme, impressed by Poe’s 
praise and agreeing wholeheartedly with Poe’s conception of what 
a true ^oem was, seeking out a volume of Bryant’s poems, and 
reading and being moved by a poem well calculated to appeal to a 
young poet and a young lover.^ 

Henry A. Grubbs 

Oherlin College 


CHATEAUBKIAND DID NOT MEET WASHINGTON 

It has been generally supposed, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, that Chateaubriand’s account of his interview with Wash- 
ington, in the Memoires df Outre-Tomhe^ is an authentic report. 
However, in the recent Bicentennial Edition of the Writings of 
George Washington, xxxi (1939), 355, appears the following letter 
from Washington to Charles Armand Tuffin: 

Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1791. Dear Sir: I have had the pleasure to receive 
your letter of the 22d of March last. Being indisposed on the day when 
Monsieur de Combourg called to deliver your letter I did not see him, and 
I understood that he set off for Niagara on the next day. 

Unless, then, we suppose that Washington forgot his meeting 
with young Chateaubriand, or that, for some mysterious diplomatic 
reason, he lied about it, we must accept that Chateaubriand’s vivid 
account of his conversation with the great man was a total 
fabrication, 

Morris Bishop 

Cornell University 


^ Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, New York, 1902 (Monticello 
Edition), xm, 134 

® It should be pointed out that Mallanni got married in England in the 
spring of 1863, about the time he might have been reading Poe and Bryant. 
It was at about this period that he wrote the ethereal, gentle, sweetly- 
sentimental Apparition, not too different in tone from “ Oh fairest of the 
rural maids.^’ 
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BIBLIOGEAPHICAL NOTE ON MME DE VILLEDIEU 

This note is intended to offer addenda and corrections to hiblio- 
graphical information furnished by two scholarly works on Mme de 
Villedieu; Emile Magne, Madame de Villedien {Hortense Des 
Jardms) 1632-1692, Paris, 1907 and Bruce Archer Morrissette, 
The Life and Works of Marie-Catherine Desjardins {Mme de 
Villedieu) 16S2-16S8, Saint Louis, 1947. 

Two years after 11 of Mile Desjardin^s poems had appeared in 
the Eecueil of Sercy in 1660, Barbin published her first Becueil de 
poesies, containing 6 of the Sercy edition. Magne and Momssette 
list an edition by Barbin in 1664 augmented by 6 poems, and 
another in the same year by Quinet, under the title, (Euvres de Mile 
Desjardins, containing, in addition to the poems of the second 
Barbin edition, le Carrousel de Mgr le Dauphin, Manlius and 
Nitetis (found in the Library of Congress as well as in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationals and the Bibliotheque de Versailles). One must 
add another edition, made the same year by Sercy, under the title, 
Recveil de Poesies de Mademoiselle Desiardins, Augments de 
plusieurs Pieces & Lettres en cette derniere Edition . . . Avec 
Privilege dv Iloy (copy at Universities of Iowa and Minnesota). It 
was composed of 7 letters, in prose and verse, several madriganx 
and sonnets, 5 eclogues and 2 elegies. Curiously enough, the 
privilege indicates that Barbin, having received it Eeb. 5, 1662, 
" en avait fait part to Charles de Sercy and to Gabriel Quinet. 
One hardly sees the efiScacy of a privilege which allows 3 competing 
editions in the same year! Barbin was, of course, not averse to 
publishing when a privilege no longer belonged to him. Likewise 
both Barbin and Eibou printed the Novveau Recveil de qvelqves 
Pieces Oalantes (Eibou spelling) in 1669, the privilege granted to 
Barbin for les Lettres en forme de Relations being reproduced by 
Eibou. The Eibou edition, not listed by Magne, is found in the 
University of Minnesota. The same sort of thing happened with 
the play, Manlius. The privilege was issued to Barbin Sept. 28, 
1662, and he published an edition that year, yet he ceded his rights 
to Gabriel Quinet and he in turn to Guillaume de Luyne; this 
latter published the play the same year (not listed by Magne, copy 
at Harvard University). The reverse occurred with Mtetis, printed 
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by Quinet in 1664 (really 1663, the acheve being Dec. 19), a copy 
of which is found at the University of Iowa ; Barbin published it 
also in 1664, Quinet having ""fait part du privilege a Claude 
Barbin.” A copy of the rare play, le Fa/oory, Paris, Thomas lolly, 
1665, is owned by the Williams College Library. Various editions 
of the Beat en prose et en vers de la Farce des precieuses are found 
m libraries of this country (Harvard, Boston, City of New York, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Library of Congress). 

The edition of le Jaloux par force . . . Ensemble la GTiambre de 
Justice de V Amour; Avec la Revue des Troupes d'Amour^ purported 
to have been made by Pierre Bon-temps at Fribourch {sic) in 1668, 
is evidently a contrefagon, the Elzevierien sphere being imitated on 
the title page.^ It was printed possibly in Paris or in Holland. 
Only the last title is certainly by our author, as it is signed "" Des 
lardins ” (copy in Harvard Library). An English prose translation 
of the first, under the title. The Husband forc'd to be Jealous . . . 
appeared in London the same year (University of Minnesota, where 
it IS ascribed to Mme de Villedieu) . Morrissette considers Donneau 
de Vise its author {op, cit., p. 65). 

The edition by Dominique Desclassan (sic, misspelled by Magne 
and Morrissette) in Toulouse in 1702 of les Annales galantes. Par 
AT® de Ville-Dieu, , . . avec permission (not given!), found in 
the Library of Congress, offers an interesting problem. It begins 
with a dedicace to Monseigneur de Lionne, which is not in the 
edition of 1700 at The Hague (copy of this last at Harvard), and 
which declares that de Lionne does not know the author ! ^ The 
avant-propos, however, is identical in the two, except for 3 minor 
details and 2 typographical errors; the omission of a line in the 
Hague edition makes a contre-sens. In the table des matieres, the 
division into parties is different. The interesting thing is the text ; 
in the Toulouse edition, it has no connection with the table^ and 
is in fact the 7 stories of les Amours des grands hommes^ as indeed 
is indicated by the running title, thus constituting an edition of 
this work not before listed and testifying to its popularity in the 
provinces, another edition having appeared in Lyons in 1696. It 

^For the authentic Elzevierien spheres, see Gustaf Berghman, Btudes 
sur la UUiographie elzevierienne . . . , Stockholm, 1885. 

®‘‘Ce n’est point un Auteur fameux qui prend la liberty de vous pre- 
senter cet Ouvrage ... Je ne vous diray point, Monseigneur, qui est 
TAuteur de eette Mascarade ...” 
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is followed in the same volume Portrait des foihlesses humaines. 
Par IP de Ville-Dieu, A Toulouse, ches Dominique Desclassan, 
seul Imprimeur Jure de VUmvers%te, M,DCCII. Avec Permission 
{permission not given). Although there is a new title-page, the 
pagination is continuous (p. 341-433), this being likewise an 
unlisted edition of this work.® Was Desclassan playing on the 
success 2 years earlier of les Annales galantes, or was he avoiding 
copyright difficulties, his per7nission undoubtedly being mythical, 
when he furnished a false title-page to his printing of les Amours 
des grands Uommes and neglected entirely to include on it the 
second work contained in the volume? At any rate, let us not 
question his integrity, as he was none less than the seul Imprimeur 
jure de rilniversite de Toulouse.’^ Besides indicating the laissei'- 
alter of printers of his day, his edition proves again Mme de 
Villedieu^s popularity outside of Paris. Without being aware of 
this combination edition, Morrissette keenly noted the close relation- 
ship in style, technique and conception of the two works, le Portrait 
appearing almost as a sequel to les Amours. 

The date of the edition princeps of les Desordres de Vamour is 
important because of its relations to la Princesse de CUves. Morris- 
sette is in error in Stating (p. 101, n. 52) that Magnets bibliography 
gives 1676 as its date. In fact, he gives 1670, but after further 
research he averred in a conversation with Miss Dorothy Dallas^ 
that he was then convinced that the edition of 1675, chez Barbin, 
in 4 volumes, of which he possessed the third, is the original. 
Desclassan made an edition in Toulouse in 1702 (copy in the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale), and a copy of the English translation of the 
last story, printed in 1677 in London, entitled. The Disorders of 
Love , . . , is to be had at Harvard Library. 

Morrissette mentions a copy of the rarissisme Anaxandre, Eibou, 
1667 in the Library of Congress; there is also one in the University 
of Iowa, bound with other works of YiUedieu. Magne was unable 
in 1907 to determine the first edition of le Portefeuille, Morris- 
sette places it late in 1674 or in 1675, thanks to a reference in 
le Portefeuille itself {CEuvres^ t. ii, p. 63), as news of the day, to 

®It appears identical to the spurious edition of Amsterdam of 1686 
{Library of Congress, Toinet Collection), except for the omission of the 
last paragraph, where one reads : Mais passons k nOtre seconde partie.'^ 

* Cf. her work, le Roman frangais de 1660 d 1680, Paris, 1932, p. 189, 

n. 1. 
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Chapelain^s death, which occurred Eeb. 22, 1674.® In the same sen- 
tence one reads that Mile Marin epousa Uer yotre aimable parent.” 
Evidently both events were strictly contemporary; this would indi- 
cate the publication early in 1674, rather than late in 1674 or in 
1675. Morrissette presumes that Mme de Villedieu did not write 
the promised sequel to les Galanteries grenadines because the novel 
did not please the public (p. 176). It seems rather a trick of her 
feminine capriciousness, which often led her to begin a new work 
instead of fulfilling the promise to complete an unfinished one. 
In fact les Galanteries grenadines enjoyed 3 editions in quick suc- 
cession. Magne lists the Barbin edition of 1673 as the first, but 
Barbin really produced it the preceding year (copy at the Library 
of Congress). The inevitable contrefagon appeared also in 1673, 
marked Bruxelles (Edition Elzevier Willems), and a fourth came 
out 38 years later in Lyons. All of this is indicative of a very con- 
siderable popularity. Mme de ViUedieu’s competition in the Moorish 
field mentioned by Morrissette came 2 and 11 years after the first 
appearance of les Galanteries grenadines, and may even be indica- 
tive of the latter^s vogue. Twice Morrissette seems to have misread 
Magne (p, 161, n, 22 and p. 169), where he presumes that Barbin 
printed an edition of les Amours des grands hommes in 1671 and 
one of les Exilez de la cour d’ Auguste in 1675 ; in both cases it is a 
question of an Elzevierien edition Sur la copie a Paris chez Cl. 
Barbin.” 

Morrissette regretted not having access to the separate edition of 
Oarmente, Barbin, 1668, one of her rare novels to run through only 
one edition, containing an interesting avis not reproduced in the 
collected works. There is however a copy in Cornell University, 
and it is most intriguing, because of manuscript notes which fill 
the feuilles de garde of the 2 volumes. Their author traces Mme de 
Villedieu^s life, speaks of her 2 marriages, of her flirtations, cites 
and refutes Voltaire’s criticism of her literary merits in his Siecle 
de Louis ZJU,® admiring especially Manlius and certain poetry. 
He points out the fact that Simas is an imitation of La Fontaine’s 
Faucon, another link between the two writers which, I believe, has 
not been mentioned before. The dramatic circumstances surround- 
ing the death of Palans he calls '^un des plus beaux traits qu’on 

® Morrissette, op. cit., p. 132, n. 43 and p. 133, 

® This places the writing of these manuscript notes after 1751. 
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voje Dans les romans/' He finds the reference to Homer and tlie 
Iliad a ‘^fiirienx anachronisme,” as Evandre and Carmante lived 
60 years after the Trojan War: “On voit par la que le roman est 
Eonvrage D^une femme qni ne s^inquietait guerre (sic) de la ehrono- 
logie/^ In the second volume, he finds other anaelironismes, notably 
(2® partie, livre i), ArchimMe, who lived 1000 years after the action 
of the story, and he complains that les Exilez is not finished : “ il 
en fandrait encore an moms antant pour termmer Tonvrage/^ He 
blames the author because the fate of Myris, aunt of Cyparisse, is 
left uncertain : “ C^est . . . une faute, car il f aut qu’on sache le 
sort De tons les personnages dont on a fait mention Dans le cours 
de Touvrage/^ He points out an inconsistency when Timoleon, who 
had accompanied the queen to the hamlet of Ligee, without leaving 
her, is found the next day in the king^s suite as he comes to rejoin 
the queen : “ f antes d^attention de Tauteur qui travaillait a la hite 
ne prenant pas la peine de revoir & de corriger ses nombreuses pro- 
ductions/^ All these commentaries, with numerous corrections of 
typographical errors in the text, testify to the very careful perusal 
by at least one reader, probably of the following century, of one of 
the least successful of Mme de Villedieu’s novels. These manuscript 
notes mention an edition of les Desordres de Vamour not known to 
bibliographers, in -4 parties and 2 volumes, published in Lyons, in 
1686 (the last figure difficult to decipher). A carefully established 
table des matieres is written in another hand. 

Finally, it would require long, patient research to settle definitely 
the question of authorship of 6 or 7 works which are frequently 
assigned to Mme de Villedieu. For example, Morrissette discredits 
entirely the attribution of les Nouvelles cJiinoises to “ Mile de Ville- 
dieu,^^ as indicated on its title-page in the Baritel edition of 1712 
at Lyons (copy at Harvard Library, acquired in 1944), but his 
arguments lose all their weight when we observe that this is not, 
as he supposes, the first edition.'^ In fact, the title-page contains 
also the notation, “ Augmentez {sic) en cette edition/^ It has the 
marks of an early work, being a collection of lively adventures 
recounted with great verve. A persistent search for its first print- 
ing, not to be found at the Bibliotheque Nationals nor listed by 
Emile Magne, might settle definitely the question of authorship. 
In general the problem with Mme de Villedieu is complicated by 
the fact that her style does not distinguish her unquestionably from 


Morrissette, op. cit., pp. 188>9. 
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other secondary contemporary writers, and because publishers had 
the annoying habit of printing anonymously in the same volume 
works by various authors. That several novels were attributed to 
her indicates her popularity as does the increasingly large number 
of editions, legitimate and spurious, of her known productions 
which we have discovered in Paris, in the provinces, in Holland 
and Belgium, and in English translation in London. 

Maey Elizabeth Storee 

Beloit College 


MADAME DE VILLEDIEU AND TEE ACADEMY OP 
THE EICOVRATI 

In his scholarly work on Mme de Villedieu, Bruce Morrissette 
raises the question as to whether this French writer was really 
invited to become a member of the Italian Academy of the Eicovrati.^ 
He reproduces information furnished to Emile Magne ^ in letters 
dated Dec. 6 and Dec. 11, 1906 from the then secretary of the 
Eeale Accademia di Scienze, Letters ed Arti of Padua (an out- 
growth of the Eicovrati), wherein ^4a Signora des Houli^res de 
Chate and two other French women were listed in the Giornale 
del? Accademia as members of the Eicovrati on Sept. 14, 1684, the 
word de Chate hping been added by another, but contemporary, 
hand. M. de Ch&te, as we know, was Mme de Villedieu’s last hus- 
band. Morrissette also quotes Vertron,® who referred to Mile 
DesJardins as a deceased member of the Eicovrati, and alludes to 
an article by the writer of this present note,^ who gave, without 
documentary evidence, March 15, 1688, as the date of reception of 
Mme Deshoulieres into the Eicovrati. In the face of puzzling 
inconsistencies of names and dates, Morrissette is unable to draw 
conclusions. 

^ The Life and Works of Marie-CatheHne Desjardins {Mme de Villedieu) 
1682-1683, Saint Louis, 1947, p. 20 and n. 70. 

® Emile Magne, Madame de Villedieu {Hortense Des Jardins) 1682-1692, 
Paris, 1907, pp. 402-4. 

® Vertron, la Nouvelle Bandore, ou les femmes illustres du sihole de Louis- 
le-Crand, Paris, 1698, 2 vol., t. n, art. la Chate* 

* Mme Deshoulieres jugee par see contemporains {Romanic Review Oct.- 
Dee., 1934, p. 373 ). 
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Other evidence can be produced, which throws light on the ques- 
tion, if it does not solve it. In the first place, the date of Mme 
Deshonlieres^s election is determined by Yertron. He reproduces in 
Italian (t. i, pp. 175-6) her letters patent, dated March 15, 1688, 
that is, five years after Mme de Yilledieu’s death. Notre illustre 
Corrine,^^ as Yertron dubbed her, VT-as also honored by membership 
in the Academy of Arles, the oldest and most important of the 
French provincial academies, the only one to have right to the title 
of royale and the only one considered as a daughter of the French 
Academy. In their letters patent to her, dated May 28, 1689,® the 
Academy of Arles confessed that by making her the first woman 
academician in France, they were following the example of the 
Italian academies. Guyonnet de Yertron, historiographer of the 
king, was well informed on matters pertaining to this body, since 
he himself had been one of its members since 1680 ® and had indeed 
very early been made its chanceher perpetueU Also we learn that 
as early as 1681, Yertron was interested in the material which was 
to make up his Nouvelle Pandore seventeen years later. In January 
of that year he proposed to give a discourse before the Academy of 
Arles, oh il montrera la superiorite des dames.^^ ® When we dis- 
cover that he himself was a member of the Ricovrati, having been 
elected in 1688,® his testimony in regard to ^^feue Mme de Yille- 
dieu^^ seems convincing. 

Yet the entry by the Ricovrati secretary is false both as to names 
and to date, indicating that it was probably made very late ; further- 
more, one of the other two names on the list is erroneous : Anna Le 
Ferme (for Febvre) d^Acier. That the records were imperfectly 
kept we know, as the secretary in 1906 was unable to find any letters 
patent or letters of acceptance, though Mme Deshoulieres^s letters 
patent did exist. If Yertron got his information from this secre- 
tary, which he used fifteen years later, it has little weight. As Mme 
de Yilledieu was scarcely known in the literary world by the name 
of Mme de Chfite, I wonder whether the Italian secretary confused 
her with Mile Lheritier, whose complete name is Lheritier de Yil- 
landon, Villandon and Yilledieu ofiEering great resemblances. The 

® Reproduced by Vertron, op. cit., i, 176-9. 

® See Mercure galant, mai 1680, pp. 266-271; also by author of this article. 
Information Furnished hy the Mercure galant on the French Proviyictal 
Academies in the Seventeenth Century {FMLA, June, 1935, pp. 445-6, 461). 

"^Mercure, avril 1681, pp. 212-221. 

^Merofure, jan. 1681, pp. 220-230. 

^Mercure, juillet 1688, p. 244. 
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noted author of VAdroiie princesse was elected to the Eicovrati in 
1698.^® After twice receiving the prize for bouts-rimes ’’ of the 
Academy of the Lanternistes in Toulouse, she was elected to their 
membership also, the only French woman thus honored since Mme 
Deshouli^res at Arles.^^ The Mercure of August, 1685 (pp. 296- 
301) announces the election to the Eicovrati of Saint- Aignan, pro- 
tector of Arles, member of the French Academy, and associated 
also with the Academies of Soisson and Angers, forming yet another 
link between Arles and the Eicovrati. His election, three years after 
Mme de Villedieu’s death, is the earliest which has come to, my 
attention. 

I have found no other mention of Mme de Villedieu in connec- 
tion with the Eicovrati. In the February issue of the Mercure of 
1694 (pp. 188-9), Magnin, of the Academy of Arles, who brightened 
up many pages of the Mercure with his facile poetry, furnished 
devises for the then living French women members of the Eicovrati : 
Mile de Scudery, Mme Dacier, Mme de Saliez (or Salies) Viguiere 
of Albi,^^ Mme Deshouli^res. The Mercure of June, 1698 (pp. 90-1), 
announcing Mile Lh4ritier^s election, mentioned also ‘^^feuS Fad- 
mirable Madame des Houlieres,^^ ^^Fincomparable Mile de Scudery, 
and quelques Dames sgavantes du si^cle.^’ If the equally ad- 
mirable and incomparable Mme de Villedieu had been a mem- 
ber, was she not worthy of mention in the Mer cure’s pages? 
Unfortimately the complete files of the Mercure galant are not 
available in this country; a perusal month by month with this 
question in mind, might solve the problem definitely, or at least 
offer negative evidence. At any rate, it is interesting to note the 
frequent links between Italian and French people and societies and 
particularly to remark the interchange between the Eicovrati and 
the outstanding French provincial academy. 

Mauy Elizabeth Stoker 

Beloit College 


Mercure, juin 1698, p. 91; also, Journal des sgavans, d4c. 1734, p. 833, 
and Dossiers blues, of the D4pt. des manuscrits, Biblioth^ue Kationale' 
art. Lhiritier, no. 3, dated mars 1734. These last 2 put her election in 1697' 
probably erroneously. ’ 

Eistoire des Outrages des Savons, nov. 1696, pp. 130-1, 

We find this poet-novelist also associated with the Academy of Arles 
where she competed for a prize (a portrait of Louis XIV) and received 
second place for her poem, (Mercure, sept. 1685, pp. 240-4), 
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Hispano- Arabic Poetry and Its Relations with the Old Provengal 
Troubadours. By A. E, Nykl. Baltimore : J. H. Eurst Co., 
1946. Pp. xxvii + 416. $10.00. 

Most Spanish scholars in their ignorance of Arabic can only 
possess one half of the soul of Spam, the country in which East 
and West have“ met, the vital slumber of the Bast, the restless 
energy of the West. The author says : The present book is a brief 
condensation of my studies, in an attempt to present, for the first 
time in English, the whole field of the Hispano-Arabic poetry in a 
comprehensive form, together with an objective discussion of the 
contacts between the Hispano-Arabic love poetry and that of the 
first Aquitanian troubadours.^^ The book would not have been possi- 
ble without the ampler and more careful edition of Arabic texts 
during recent years and for many of these Dr Nykl is himself 
responsible. He deplores the fact that in the twentieth century 

social and economic struggles of the gasoline era have brought 
about a good deal of confusion and dilettantism, fanciful interpre- 
tations and distortions tinged with curious ideologies, empty rhetoric 
and speculations devoid of sound knowledge/^ 

This book of four hundred closely packed pages is the result of 
profound learning, and much painful research, but, as is always 
the ease when the author’s learning is complete, the way is made 
clear and easy for the reader, who is led lightly through the maze 
of historical and literary influences. A sensitive love of poetry adds 
to the charm, and the numerous translations are the work of a poet. 
The historical sketch with which the book opens bristles with what 
to those who do not know Arabic must seem outlandish names 
(often a single name occupies a whole line or more of print) ; yet 
it is crowded with vivid detail and retains a fresh and human inter- 
est throughout. Thus we read of the blonde and blue-eyed but 
elderly Basque lady whom Ibn Abi ‘Amir loved, and of *Abd-ar- 
Eahman who ^^was entirely given to pleasures and preferred wine 
to prayer.” These incidental revelations are the privilege of great 
learning and remind one of the concrete and familiar touches that 
enliven the treatises of the mystics. 

With a copious accompaniment of poems translated with sympa- 
thetic intimacy into rhythmic prose, we have here the biographies 
of two hundred Arab poets of Spain, some universally celebrated, 
others less well known or introduced here for the first time: the 
witty Al-6azal (pages 24-27), brilliant Ibn-Hani (28-30), whose 
poetry would deserve an exhaustive study Ibn-Hazm, ^^more 
famous as a philosopher of religion than as poet and statesman” 
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(73-103); Ibn Zaidiin, "representative of the purest traditional 
Classical Arab style'' (106-121) ; King Al-Mu‘tadid, who combined 
pleasure with ambition and "withstood the burning of the candle 
at both ends until the age of fifty-seven lunar years" (129-133) ; 
his son Al-Mu'tamid, the boy governor of Silves, " the most out- 
standing representative of the Arab-Andalusian poets of the second 
half of the Xlth century," who would rather be a camel-driver in 
Morocco than a swineherd in Castille (134-154) ; Ibn ‘Ammar, a 
poet of genius but a perfidious statesman, who met his death at 
the hands of Al-Mu*tamid when the latter, in a sudden fury, " seized 
an axe, given to him by Alfonso VI as a present and killed his 
former friend by repeated blows" (154-163) ; Ibfii Quzman, "the 
most conspicuous exponent of the art of composing zagals in the 
spoken Arabic of Al-Andalus" (266-301) ; Abu Ga'far, "the most 
original poet of this (the Almohad) period" (317-324); the 
Granadine Ibn Zamrak (Zemrek, Zomrok or Zumruk), a poet with 
"a great artistry of words and polished expressions" (366-368). 

" Nothing," says Dr Nykl, " can destroy the indelible mark of 
Hispano-Arabic poetry on the soul of Spain, especially southern 
Spain, so long as Spam remains herself, proud and not enslaved 
by her enemies and false friends." The characteristics of this 
poetry are not easier to analyze than those of any other poetry. 
Alternately light and profound, "at times subtle like air and at 
times compact like a rock," it is by turns romantic and satirical, 
ingenious and commonplace; its themes may be those of war or 
religion, a comfortable Epicureanism or a fatalistic Stoicism. These 
poets of Cordoba (with its half a million inhabitants, three thousand 
mosques, one hundred and thirteen thousand houses, three hundred 
bath-houses and twenty-eight suburbs), Seville, Granada, Murcia, 
Badajoz, Valencia, and other Andalusian cities lament the passing 
swiftness of life or the sorrows and passion of love (but with little 
of the self-pity to be found in the poets of the Greek Anthology) ; 
they show a pride in cities and a love of Nature (excluding* its 
wilder glories), but are not afraid of humble subjects such as a 
bookbinding or a candle (sujet de genre ) ; they can be guilty of the 
high-flown phrase and the familiar play on words and can combine 
Oriental, Biblical imagery and the gnomic wisdom of the East. 

Scholars will turn with especial interest to the discussion of the 
elegy of Valencia (pages 303-308) and to the essential chapter vii: 
" Eolations between the Hispano-Arabic poetry and that of the first 
Aquitanian troubadours." Dr Nykl is a firm believer in the influ- 
ence of the Muslim poetry on the medieval poetry of the Peninsula. 
The Mediterranean was itself a connecting link. If on its shores 
the shy Iberian could mingle with Phoenician and Greek, why 
should this linking path, as Dr Nykl eahs it, not likewise bring 
together Mushm and Provengal? There was of course a close con- 
nection between the Provenqal poetry and that of the Galician- 
Portuguese Cancioneros, in which the very word saudade is derived 
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from the Arabic sauddwi (a different meaning from that of huzn, 
the word for ^ sadness^) : it has nothing to do with Latin sains 
or solitudo ; the derivative form must be soidade^ just as solar 
came from saltare and oir from “ audire/^ The harsh Poitevm 
dialect/^ writes Dr iSTykl, could hardly have appealed to people 
whose character pulled them toward the South/^ but Undoubtedly 
there existed forms of popular poetry since the days of the cave- 
dwellers of Altamira and Aurignac, of which something may still 
linger in the Basque Provinces/^ The efforts of the Basque im- 
provisers may be very spirited and interesting but are almost always 
lacking in any poetical quality and that not from decadence but 
owing to a natural poetical incapacity of the race* On the other 
hand in Provence "too much learning replaced the freshness of 
feeling and the novelty of joyful melodies. Old Provencal poetry 
gradually died of excessive codification and irohar clvs/^ Over- 
elaboration and esotericism are the bane of highly ^ cultured^ 
societies. The influence of Muslim poetry has been denied on the 
ground that Christians would not understand or imitate the ways 
of their deadly enemies, but, as Dr Nykl remarks, ^^no more effi- 
cient practice has ever been devised than to combat the enemy with 
his own weapons and methods.^^ It may be doubted, however, 
whether the truer reason of influence was not the remarkable tolera- 
tion which prevailed in the Middle Ages, a toleration unknown to 
the modern world. 

The Greeks were often the common ancestors of the Provengal 
and Arabic poets, but it was in music that these poetries discovered 
their Hnship. " My experience,'" says Dr Nykl, " is that, especially 
in lyric poetry, melody comes invariably first, even in cases when 
the composition does not begin with putting down notes in the 
well-known Beethoven fashion." The motion of rowing or thresh- 
ing or rocking a cradle or leaping to keep off the cold was un- 
doubtedly the origin of the metre of the earliest popular lyrics. 
Undoubtedly, also, the origin of the fascinating parallelistic lyrics 
of the Galician-Portuguese medieval song-books was liturgical, the 
rhythm of them came out to the market-places from the churches, 
and thus were combined the two indispensable conditions of great 
literature, the popular and the religious element, soil and soul. 
It is equally clear, of course, that the parallelistic rhythm was of 
Biblical and therefore Oriental derivation. Dr Nykl quotes exam- 
ples of the Galician-Portuguese poetry from the Cancioneiro da 
Ajuda," which excludes the parallelistic lyrics, but he is willing to 
accept the common liturgical origin : " I should not be averse from 
the belief that the first training of the Troubadours was dependent 
on Church music, hence, as Beck suggests, on the Gregorian chant. 
But, after all, Christianity is an Oriental, Graeco-Hebrew product 
and Church music came to Aquitania also from the East." 


Victorior, B, C. 


Aubrey P. G. Bell 
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The Life and WorTcs of Marie-Catherine Desjardins (Mme de Ville- 
dieu) 16S2-168S. By Beuce Aeohee Moeeissettb. Saint 
Louis: Washington University Studies, 1947. Pp. xi + ^10. 


This scholarly study shows its author to be an expert research 
worker, and, in spite of copious footnotes and the erudite tone, is 
lively and very readable. The physical aspect of the book, which 
contains a minimum of typographical errors,^ is pleasing. While 
recognizing a heavy debt to H. Carrington Lancaster in the treat- 
ment of Mme de Villedieu^s three ‘plays, and to Emile Magne, that 
expert in the chasse k TinediV^ for rich bibliographical informa- 
tion, Morrissette is the first to attempt to assign a definitive place 
to Mme de Villedieu in French literary history. Diligent research 
has enabled him to correct some errors in Hague’s Madame de 
Villedieu I ^ furthermore, his chief emphasis is on her works, while 
the latter was interested in reconstructing her life. In regard to 
her life, Morrissette rectifies the date of her death, and raises sev- 
eral questions which he is unable to solve. In some cases, as in the 
question of her membership in the Italian Academy of the Eicovrati 
(p. 20), further investigation could be made.® 

^ The importance of Mme de Villedieu in the development of the 
historical novel is clearly defined, although at may be a dangerous 
generalization to note (p. 92) that only two precursors (Eosset and 
the sieur de Grenaille) may be found for the novel or the nomelle 
based on history or on contemporary events. (See abundant exam- 
ples in J ean-Pierre Camus, who, as an ecclesiast, justified his writ- 


Tiie following have come to my attention; p. 13, n. 60, Ces commissions 
sent atsee( aisles ) ; p. 20, 1. 1, Heal Academia (for Heale Aocademia) ; 
p. 20 1. Id, spora (for sopra ) ; p. 38, 1. 6, evoit (avoit) ; p. 68, 1. 17, un 
iune) seule parole-, p. 76, n. 31, amitie {amitiA) ; p. 83, nf 3, Magne . . . 
p, 41^ {414)', 1. 18, autants {autant) p, 92, n. 25, que {qui) se 

imoce^tce; p. 126, 1. 18, hospitalite 
; p. 143, 1. 32, a (a) son retour. The Recueil mentioned on 
p. 1 . 0 IS the Nouveau Recueil de quelques vers, chez Ribou. There is 
capitalization: best usage requires small letters for 
titles of nobility (due, etc.) and capitals for Le or La as part of a proper 
name {aUe de La Porte, Mile de La Roche, etc.). F ^ i a proper 

«« I/eiire du € octolre 1666, Morrissette notes an error 

of Magne regarding the date of death of Saint-Aisnan’s son 
but Magne quotes an equally reliable source, Pr. Colletet, la Mufe coquette, 

T her EUgie sur la mort 

I presume that Colletet and Loret spoke of two 
different deaths, the second son having assumed the title of “comte de 

.S w»i: v’S’rta?S« 5*”'“ 

from tme to time before Villedleu’s death,” and on p 9 S a ^“aemi 

fnmzTorZray^ 
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ing of novels because they were actually true stories of real people.) 
In the discussion of her Annales galantes^ direct proof of her use 
of historical sources is given for the first time. A clear resume of 
the question of the aveu in the Desordres de Vcumour and in la, Prin- 
cesse de Cleves leads to no conclusion^ but more important than that 
question is the demonstration that, far from being a startlingly new 
production, la, Princesse de Cleves is in reality the culmination of 
many tendencies and that it may well owe a sizable debt’^ to les 
Desordres (p. 113). What Mme de Villedieu owes to the prkiew 
novel is found to be a matter of style and technique rather than of 
specific borrowings. Traces of realism are found in her best pro- 
ductions, with a trend away from the precieux to that psychology 
of love which was to constitute her most valuable contribution to 
the novel. (See especially le J oiirnal amoureux^ les Annales galanteSy 
and les Desordres de V amour.) The legend that the Memoires de 
la vie de Henriette- Sylvie de Mohere are autobiographical is suc- 
cessfully exploded. A good summarv of her contribution to the 
nouvelles de mceurs is given (p. 138). Morrissette is tireless m 
comparing and contrasting his author with her contemporaries in 
the same field, thus ''placing'' her in her period, but years of con- 
centrated study have not led him to attach undue importance to 
her as a writer. 

As one of the most delicate problems with which one has to deal 
in the ease of secondary XVIIth century writers is that of author- 
ship, one would wish a more convincing demonstration of the unau- 
thenticity of 6 or 7 works which have frequently been attributed to 
Mme de Villedieu (cf. pp. 16, 58, 65, 115). For example (p. 136, 
n. 30) the "contemporary" evidence that Vaumoriere was the 
author of le Comte de Dunois {journal des sgavans, 17 d4c. 1703) 
came 33 years after its publication, which is ample time for error. 
Asterie, ou Tamerlan and le Journal amoureux d^Espagne are listed 
by Morrissette as two works (p. 115), but as one by Magne (p. 418). 

' The second most troublesome question is that of number and 
dates of editions. While Morrissette corrects certain errors of Magne, 
he frequently creates new ones or lacks completeness and occa- 
sionally misinterprets Magne. As the question is too lengthy to 
discuss here, one example will suflSce. Among the editions of les 
Amours des grands liommes (p. 161) copied from Hague's bib- 
liography, is given a second Barbm edition in Paris, 1671, but 
Magne really lists an Elzevierien contrefagon " Sur la copie a Paris 
chez Cl. Barbin, 1671." It would have been useful to list the works 
of Mme de Villedieu which are available in libraries of this country. 

One who has wandered through the maze of Mme de Villedieu's 
plots, cannot fail to admire the clarity and sprightliness of Morris- 
sette's resumes, which are a valuable part of this work for the casual 
reader, and one is not surprised if he occasionally makes an error.^ 

^ On p 94, Morrissette thus summarizes Part v, 1, of les Annales galantesx 
5 
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Among very minor matters, one is surprised to find jadis and certain 
(p. 33) listed as archaic; Morrissette does not see in the fables 
either of Mme de Villedien or of La Fontaine disguised pieces of 
social criticism”; n. 4, p. 139, on the letter of Le Pays anticipates 
the reference on p. 140. Is not the Jardin des Simples (p. 135) 
the Jardin du Roi of the XVIIth century, which was originally a 
garden of medicinal herbs, now the Jardin des plant es? A carrousel 
of the king in 1662 (p. 6) is the famous carrousel immortalized for 
the populace by the Place du carrousel of the Louvre and for the 
bibliophile by Charles PerraulPs sumptuously illustrated Courses 
de testes et de bagues (1670). Finally it seems idle to compare the 
use of the word journal (p. 84) in the Journal des sgavans and in 
Mme de Villedieu^s Journal amour eux. 

However, these small inadvertencies scarcely detract from this 
most scholarly contribution to the study of a writer who had a hand 
in shaping an important, though secondary, literary genre of the 
XVIIth century. 

Maky Elizabeth Stoker 

Beloit College 


The Well Wrought Urn, Studies in the Structure of Poetry, By 

Cleanth Brooks. New York: Eeynal and Hitchcock, 1947. 

270 pages. $3.50. 

This book practices literary criticism in its purest form : it scruti- 
nizes individual works of art and strenuously excludes irrelevancies. 
It minimizes (naturally, it does not completely rule out) the im- 
portance of biography, historical scholarship, morality, and society, 
in order to concentrate on the finished work of art. To avoid criti- 
cal relativism, it proceeds to apply certain general principles : that 
poetry speaks the language of paradox and irony; that since a poem 
objectifies a complex situation, its most natural form is dramatic; 
that form and content are basically inseparable and that paraphrase 
is consequently heretical; that the most fruitful discussion of a 
poem lies in the close analysis of its structure; and that meta- 
physically the structure of a good poem is a pattern of resolutions, 
balances and harmonizations, dramatically or symbolically presented. 

Jean Le Beau, emperor of Greece, has married a princess to whom he had 
made passionate love, and then becomes indifferent to her. The real plot: 
Emanuel, son of emperor Calot-Jean of Greece, becomes indifferent to his 
fianc4e, the Infanta. When Ms father courts her, EmanuePs love is rekindled 
and hers for him revives when the father casts the son in prison and mar- 
ries her by force. Emanuel kills Ms father on the throne, thus ''donnant 
le coup funeste a la mine de ce florissant Empire” (p. 287). Here as is 
usual with Mme de Villedien, a political crisis depends on a iove intrigue 
The summaries of Part vi, 1 (which according to its author marks the 
beginning of the divisions in the kingdom of Castille) and of Part vii 2 
are incorrect and incomplete. * 
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These assumptions are clear and sharp. Appplied to well-known 
poems by Donne, Shakespeare, Milton, Herrick, Pope, Gray, Words- 
worth, Keats, Tennyson, and Yeats, they prove more than unrooted 
theories : they work. The analyses accomplish what we hope from 
all good criticism : they deepen our understanding and increase our 
delight in that infinitely and delicately complex creation, an indi- 
vidual poem. All lovers of poetry owe a debt to Mr. Brooks and 
to the whole group of skilful critics since the time of Eliot and 
Eichards for affording the world of literature more light. 

Since I am grateful to Mr. Brooks for stating his principles so 
clearly and sharply, and even more grateful to him for taking them 
out of the realm of aesthetics and putting them into useful play, 
there is little left to be done in a short review except to raise one 
or two questions concerning the principles themselves. Grant them, 
and the practice is impeccable. 

The most serious question springs from Mr. Brookses answer to 
his statement : If the Humanities are to endure, they must . . . 
[accept] the burden of making normative judgments.^^ Agreed. But 
what makes these normative judgments acceptable ? An academy ? 
A religious or political creed ? A scientific approach ? None of these 
satisfies either Mr. Brooks or myself. Yet his solution is to work 
toward universal judgments based on a metaphysical answer regard- 
ing the nature of poetry. A poem ... is to be judged ... by its 
character as drama — ^by its coherence, sensitivity, depth, richness, 
and tough-mindedness.'^^ Such a pronouncement may neaten pure 
literary criticism. I do not think the solution will save the humani- 
ties : it is too much occupied with establishing an invariable esthetic 
pattern. And as for the other half of the sentence, A poem is to 
be judged, not by the truth or falsity as such, of the idea which it 
incorporates^^ — it seems to me desperate. The humanities will 
mi endure if they are limited to the pure and distinctive mode of 
art. How does Mr. Brooks test, for instance, the depth of a poem 
if not by moral values based on human experience ? In establishing 
norms, then, I would differ from Mr. Brooks in giving greater em- 
phasis to moral truth, to tradition and past cultures (in criticism 
and taste), and to a poef s life — ^which most si^ificantly means his 
other literary productions — as necessary parts of our estimate of a 
poem, even if it is to be understood tout 'pur. 

Is not Mr. Brooks’s conception of a poem as a symbolic dramatic 
structure too hmited to pass as a universal judgment that will be 
fair to all poems ? (And a judgment does imply justice.) He pleads 
for a formal Platonic pattern which will allow us to approach a 
poem by Donne in the same general terms through which we ap- 
proach a poem by Keats.” This is the persuasive wording of a clever 
counsel-for-the-def ense ; for actually what he does, for eight out of 
his ten poets, is best described in another sentence : The inter- 
vening poems were to be read as one has learned to read Donne and 
the moderns.” Donne and Yeats, therefore, furnish the approach 
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to Gray and Tennyson. Either the norm is not sufficiently uni- 
versal; or, quite flatly, the ages which did not respond to Donne 
were incapable of producing good poetry. 

It IS at least arguable that sympathy will enable a reader to ap- 
proach understanding even more closely than a universal rule, no 
matter how comprehensively it is framed. More power may be given 
to ^^Westminster Bridge” hy closely reading The Prelude than by 
finding in it some of the dominant traits of Donne^s Canoniza- 
tion.” And, at least m the instances of the poems by Wordsworth, 
Yeats, and Tennyson, a greater depth of meaning would be possi- 
ble in the poems themselves if Mr. Brooks had allowed himself to 
consider the individuals who wrote the poems. 

Mr. Brookses method, in less skilful hands, always runs the risk 
of making the game of analysis the final reward.^ This is not a 
criticism of this book, however, since Mr. Brooks through I. A. 
Richards understands Coleridgean organic form ” ; it is a rueful 
prediction that followers of Mr. Brooks may take the joy of poetry 
away from the people in favor of chess games played by ingenious 
specialists who delight in multiplying distinctions and answering, 
or inventing, the Sphinxes riddles. 

To use Yeatses great metaphors in his poem Among School 
Children ” which Mr. Brooks analyzes so successfully, the great- 
rooted chestnut tree ” of poetry is neither its root, its blossom, nor 
its bole. Yet the consideration of a poem as self-contained is an 
attempt to consider a separate blossom. If we are truly to appre- 
oiate any one flower, we must be conscious of the tree and the 
ground it grows in. How can we know the dancer from the 
dance ? ” Mr. Brooks would have us forget the dancer. 

The convincing demolition of '^The Heresy of Paraphrase” 
should demolish also my heresy of abstraction. If it does, then 
form cannot be considered separately any more successfully than 
content, not even if the form is held to be the universal meta- 
physical mode of poetry. Mr. Brookses insistence upon complexity, 
which depends upon his conception of poetry as drama, with its 
corollary emphases upon irony, paradox, and ambiguity, sometimes 
leads him to neglect intensity— that intensity which, we used to be 
told, allows a noble nature to treat with simplicity or with severity 
a serious subject. 


*5^® a minute example of tie way in whiei the analytical method, 
history, may go wrong. In the book Mr. Brooks dissects a 
fa time ago concerning one of his papers : “ Mr. Brooks 

thinM original, spare, and strange in any set of 
verses before he will accord them the name of poetrv.” He analyzes each 
three adjectives as if this sentence, like^his 4al po^?Sed to 
itself. Yet the impression which the sentence was intended to convey was 
at once more allusive and more unified than such analysis. It depend^ for 
Its full meaning on something outside itself— the “ ori-^nal spare^ st^ve ” 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ “ Pied Beauty.” But pSCs M? BrooS |dll 
accuse me here of falling into the intentional heresy. 
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Mr. Brooks makes all his readers conscious of irony in every- 
thing. Perhaps the most delighting irony in this book is that the 
ease for ironj^ in poetry is argued with such an unironical serious- 
ness and certainty and singleness of purpose. 

A tesselation of important sentences from this book — ^matters weU 
expressed and never said too often — ^would fill a whole review. I limit 
myself to four short quotations : The imif ying principle of the 
organization which is the poem is an attitude or complex of atti- 
tudes. . . . The poem ... is a simulacrum of reality ... by leing 
an experience rather than any mere statement about experience ^ or 
any mere abstraction from experience. . . . The dimension in which 
the poem moves is not one which excludes ideas, but one which does 
include attitudes. ... A poem does not state ideas but rather tests 
ideas.” 

In sum, Mr. Brooks’s method shows what criticism at its best 
may do to fortify art. Applied to poets and poems whose under- 
lying assumptions accord with Mr. Brooks’s, it is wholly excellent. 
But there remain other forms of poetry than those that exploit the 
intellectually complex, dramatic^ and ironic. To supplement this 
admirable critical study, someone should write us that much needed 
book on the neglected field of the lyric. 

Donald A. SrAUFrER 

Princeton University 


Jonathan Swift in Texas: An exhibition of printed books at the 
University of Texas, October 19 — December 31, 1945. 
Described by Autrey Nell Wiley. Pp. 48. [no date — ^no 
place.] 

The bicentenary of Swift’s death, 19th October 1945, has been 
the occasion of the organization of some exhibitions, of which that 
at Texas University stands out as one of the best and most im- 
portant, not only because it has revealed to some extent the hitherto - 
little-known presence there of some very rich Swift material, but also 
because it has given rise to the description of its exhibits by Pro- 
fessor A. N. Wiley, whose clever treatise Jonathan Swift, 1667- 
17J{S, written in a pleasantly readable st 3 de, may be enjoyed with 
the greatest interest and pleasure. 

After an introduction in which we are told that the treasures 
were on view in ten large eases in the exhibit room of the Bare 
Book Collections, and that the material principally came from the 
Wrenn. Aitken, and Stark collections, and Professor E. H. Griffith’s 
private library, we are in eight chapters presented with a faithful 
narrative of what the ten cases contained. All Swift’s great master- 
pieces were there, besides a host of his smaller pamphlets, among 
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them several rare ones. The great merit of Professor Wiley^s work 
is that she has not given us a catalogue in the ordinary sense of the 
word, nor even what the French call a catalogue raisonne,” but 
a connected story, covering the whole field of SwifPs literary 
activities, ranging from his first appearance in print, in The Supple- 
ment To the Fifth Volume Of The Athenian Gazette, 1691, to the 
notice of his death, in the Dublin Courant of 19th Oct. 1745, con- 
taining his Verses on the Death by way of elegy. Another advantage 
is that Swiftiana,^^ answers to his own effusions, either by friends 
or enemies, are also recorded, whenever the occasion presents itself. 
No catalogue, in whatever shape, could have made us better ac- 
quainted with the first editions of the best works of SwifPs fruitful 
pen, and visitors to the exhibition must have found it a clear and 
safe guide. Aside from a few insignificant misprints, the work is 
singularly free from errors. 

I may be excused for selecting some items of special importance 
in connection with my own work for the preparation of a second 
edition of my Bibliography of Swift. There is in the first place, on 
page 6, a hint at the existence of two editions of A Discourse Of 
The Contests and Dissensions In Athens and Borne, 1701, which 
important discovery is now in course of being examined; further 
news about it may be expected in the near future. Pages 20, 21 
and 30 reveal the presence in the Wrenn and Aitken collections of 
the rare Dublin reprint of The Virtues of Sid Hamet the Magician's 
Body 1710, of the scarce first edition of A Letter of Thanhs From 

My Lord W n, 1712, and of a copy of the second edition of 

A Modest Proposal For preventing the Childreny &c., 1730. Pages 
30-32 give a comprehensive summary of the various editions of 
Gadenus and Vanessay 1726, whose sequence remains a question 
awaiting solution. Pages 36-7 record a unique copy of A Proposal 
For An Act of Parliament To Pay Off the Debt Of The Nation, 
1732, to be found in the Aitken collection. Page 42 mentions a 

copy of A Libel On Dr. D ny, 1730, with not three, but only 

two titles on the title page. I now have record of three such copies : 
the Wrenn Collection, the Library of Congress, and Chapin Library. 
Pages 47-8 speak of two more annotated copies of the Verses On 
The Death of Dr. 8 > 1739, both in the Aitken collection. 

If I am not mistaken, this is Professor Wiley’s first appearance in 
the field of Swiftian scholarship, and it is to be hoped she may not 
leave it after this first attempt. At any rate she may be called 
heartily welcome and congratulated on her success. 


Arnhem (Geld.), The Netherlands 


H. TEmiKK 
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The Augustan Repaint Society. Series One: Essays on Wit. 
No. 1. Sin RiCHAEn Blackmoeb’s Essay upon Wit (1716) and 
Joseph Addison^s Freeholder, No. 45 (1716) With an Introduc- 
tion by Eichaeb C. Boys. (Ann Arbor, 1946); No. 2. Essay on 
Wit (1748), Eichaed Fleckn-ob^s Of one that Zanys the Good 
Companion and Of a hold abusive Wit (2d. ed., 1665), Joseph 
Waeton, The Adventurer, Nos. 127 and 133 (1754), Of Wit 
(Weekly Register, 1732) With an Introduction to the Series on 
Wit by Edwaei) N. Hookee (Ann Arbor, 1946). Series Two: 
Essays on Poetry and Language. No. 1. Saihjel CoBB^s Discourse 
on Criticism and of Poetry from Poems on Several Occasions (1707) 
With an Introduction by Louis I. Beedvold (Ann Arbor, 1946). 
Series Three: Essays on the Stage. No. 1. A Letter to A. PL Esq; 
Concerning the Stage (1698) and The Occasional Paper: No. tk 
(1698) With an Introduction by H. T. Swedenbeeg, Je. (Ann 
Arbor, 1946). 

It is a great service to have fugitive and rare items like those 
listed above as the first output of this welcome Society ” made 
available in highly convenient and inexpensive form. (Each pam- 
phlet sells for seventy-five cents or less.) It is much to be desired 
that these reproductions in facsimile meet with such a demand as 
they deserve and such as will enable the editors to go forward 
rapidly. In workmanship these products of the offset process are 
excellent. The introductions are both illuminating and learned — 
though in one case the typescript contains obvious errors that 
should have been corrected. To this reviewer the multiplication of 
hardly categorical series seems a survival of Teutonic pedantry. 
Since in the long run the facsimiles must stand or fall as individual 
items, the separate series serve no valuable purpose. On the 
other hand, the facsimiles do serve an admirable purpose, and it is 
to be hoped they continue in the admirable fashion in which they 
have begun, 

GEOEGE SHEEBXJEN 

Harvard University/ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Bernard the Monk: Nota Ampufioata. With Professor Hamilton’s 
welcome postscript ” to my note on Bernard the monk I find myself, 
naturally, in general agreement. But my footnote® on the Latin gloss 
which appears in some manuscripts of Chaucer’s LGrW (Bernardus mowa- 
chu8 non uidii omnia,) does not oppose “the opinion expressed by Skeat 
and by Robinson that Chaucer was merely repeating a proverb ” ; rather, 
after summarizing the opinions of recent scholars, the note merely ques- 
tions the priority and the dissemination of the “proverb” and asserts: 
“Tatlock is undoubtedly right {MLN xlvt, 21) in labeling the gloss 'an 
adage of small currency’.” Until someone finds evidence that the Latin 
dictum existed before Chaucer wrote LGW 16, Tatlock’s statement will 
have to stand. As far as I am aware, the saying is found no earlier than 
the late glosses on LGW; its occurrences in the Lea>icon Universale (1677) 
or Francis Thynne (as early as 1678) or Cowper’s letter of 1792 are unfor- 
tunately too late to prove anything. Thynne’s references to it may reflect 
little more than his familiarity with the Chaucer manuscripts. Hence 
my suspicion that the saying may have been of English rather than Conti- 
nental origin and circulation. It would not be surprising, however, to come 
upon it in some Latin text antedating Chaucer. Even then, a single citation 
would still warrant Tatlock’s assumption that it was “ an adage of small 
currency.” 

Roland M. Smith 

The University of Illinois 


^MLN 62 (March, 1947), 190 f. 
^MLN 60 (Jan., 1946), 44, n. 29. 
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THE EREUDIAN EBADING OF THE TURN 
OF THE SCREW 

The Freudian reading of Henry James^ The Turn of the Screiv^ 
which has had some currency in recent decades, does violence not 
only to the story hut also to the Preface, which, like the story, de- 
mands scrupulous attention. The Freudian reading was first 
given public expression by Edna Kenton in 1924; her view is that 
the ghosts and the attendant horrors are imagined by the neurotic 
governess, tr}ung to harmonize her own disharmonies by creating 
discords outside herself.’^ ^ Miss Kenton, however, adduces almost 
no e\ddence to sustain her interpretation, but simply enjoys a 
gracefully gleeful revel in the conviction that J ames, by permitting 
the ghosts to seem real, has utterly fooled all the other readers of 
the story. She is sure that this is so because of Jameses prefatory 
remark upon his intention to catch those not easily caught ” ; ^ 
but all James is doing in the passage quoted from is relishing — 
and deservedly, we may say — ^the success, with adult audiences, of 
what he modestly calls a fairy-tale pure and simple”;® he is 
talking about nothing more — as if this is not enough — ^than his 
having evoked the willing suspension of disbelief in those who by 
situation and experience might be supposed to be more than 
ordinarily skeptical. His tone is simply not that of one who has 
proudly hoaxed the credulous; it is that of one meditating upon an 
aesthetic problem. He points out, shrewdly, that the way to create 

Henry James to the Kuminant Reader, The Arts, vi (1924), 254. 

^Loo, dt.y pp. 248, 251. The passage Miss Kenton quotes appears in 
The Novels and Tales of Eenry James, New York Edition (1922), sn, 
xviii. Subsequent references to preface and story are to this volume. 

® P. xvi. 
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belief in portentous evil is to present an undefined evil to the 
reader’s imagination.^ Miss Kenton, most oddly, considers this 
choice of method a validation of her own definition of the evil.® 
The dispassionate judge must conclude : non sequUur. 

A decade or so later Edmund Wilson sets out to provide what we 
might call the scholarly foundation for the airy castle of Miss 
Kenton’s intuitions : in an essay entitled “ The Ambiguity of Henry 
James” he sets forth an astonishingly nnamliguous exegesis of 
The Turn of the Bcrew.^ Wilson also misreads the preface — ^most 
conspicuously in the explanation, essential to his own ease, that 
James, when he says he has given the governess authority,” means 

the relentless English ^ authority ’ which enables her to put over 
on inferiors even purposes which are totally deluded. . . . ” ^ It 
must be said unequivocally: James means nothing of the hind. In 
the context ® he is talking merely about technical problems of com- 
position, and what he is saying is, to use the trite terms of the 
rhetoric book, that he is telling the story entirely from the govern- 
ess’s point of view. What is involved, too, is his general theory that 
the raw materials of the ghost story, to be effective, must be pre- 
sented through a recording and interpreting consciousness; prodi- 
gies ^^keep all their character, ... by looming through some 
other history — the indispensable history of somebody’s normal 
[the italics are James’s] relation to something.”® Once again, 
then, the word authority has brought about, in an unwary liberal, 
an emotional spasm which has resulted in a kind of hysterical 
blindness. James explains his inability to characterize the govern- 
ess fully: it was enough of an aesthetic task to present the young 
woman’s keeping crystalline her record of so many intense anomalies 
and obscurities— by which I don’t Of course mean her explanation 
of them, a different matter; . . In the last clause James is 

merely, as a part of the statement of the technical problem, dis- 
tinguishing two phases of the material presented through the 
governess — ^the phenomena she had observed, and her commentary 

* Pp. xx-xxii. ® Pp. 254-55. 

^The Triple Thinkers (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938), pp. 122 ff. 

P. 131. ®Pp. xviii-six. 

* The issue is discussed at length in the preface to The Altar of the 
Dead, Novels and Tales, ed. cit,, xvn, xviiff. The sentence quoted is on 
p. xix. 

i®P. xix. 
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upon them. Yet Wilson supposes that James is here giving it 
away that the governess has hallucinations ! Wilson then con- 
tinues with a general conclusion about the story that runs counter 
to a major statement of the preface — a statement which Wilson 
simply ignores. He insists that the story is primarily intended 
as a characterization of the governess : . . . J ames says flatly^ 
^^. . . I saw no way, ... to exhibit her in relations other than 
those ; one of which, precisely, would have been her relation to her 
own nature.” Besides, J ames makes this statement even more 
unequivocally in a letter to H. G. Wells in 1898: 

Of course I had, about my young woman, to take a very sharp line. The 
grotesque business I had to make her picture and the childish psychology 
I had to make her trace and present, were for me at least, a very difficult 
job, in which absolute lucidity and logic, a singleness of effect, were 
imperative. Therefore I had to rule out subjective complications of her 
own — ^play of tone etc. ; and keep her impersonal save for the most obvious 
and indispensable little note of neatness, firmness and courage — ^without 
which she wouldn’t have had her data.^* 

Here James not only explicitly states that the governess is not 
his subject but also gives his word for it that the phenomena to 
which she plays the part of recording consciousness are objective. 

Wilson says he knew an actual case of a governess who frightened 
parents and children because of her psychological difficulties.^® 
But James writes, in both Preface and letter, of a story he heard 
about the ghosts of bad ” servants which appeared in an effort to 
get hold of ” young children.^® We must decide whether James is 
writing about what he heard about or what Wilson heard about. 
Indeed, the sly Freudian readers of the Preface — ^who ignore the 
letters entirely — seem to miss its whole tone and import: James 
speaks continually of the ghosts as if they are objective manifesta- 
tions, and there is no sign whatever of a knowing wink to the 
rationalists.^’' He is concerned almost entirely with defining his 

P. 130. P. 131. P. xix. 

Percy Lubbock, ed., The Letters of Henry James (New York: Scribner, 
1920), I, 299. 

^»P. 131. 

P. XV. In 1898 be wrote Arthur C. Benson an account of the original 
telling of the story to him by Arthur’s father. Archbishop Benson {Letters, 
I, 278-280). 

^'^What happens in the story is exactly described by Graham Greene’s 
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technical problems and with observing, almost gaily, how satis- 
factorily they have been met. 

The Freudians misread the internal evidence almost as valiantly 
as they do the external. In the story, of course, there are passages 
that it is possible to read ambivalently; but the determining un- 
ambiguous passages from which the critic might work are so 
plentiful that it seems hardly good critical strategy to use the 
ambiguous ones as points of departure, to treat them as if they were 
unambiguous, and to roughride over the immitigable difi&culties 
that then arise. We cannot examine all the passages to which 
Wilson does violence, but a consideration of several of them will 
show how wobbly his case is. 

Wilson supposes the governess to be seeing ghosts because she 
is m a psychopathic state originating in a repressed passion for the 
master.^® In view of the terrible outcome of the story, we should 
at best have to suspect the fallacy of insufficient cause. But the 
cause does not exist at all : the governesses feelings for the master 
are never repressed : they are wholly in the open and are joyously 
talked about : even in the opening section which precedes Chapter 
1, we are told that she is in love with him. There is no faint trace 
of the initial situation necessary to produce the distortion of per- 
sonality upon which Wilson^s analysis depends. But Wilson does 
compel us to consider one point: why does James emphasize the 
governesses fascinated devotion to the master? For an important 
technical reason : it is the only way of motivating — although it is 
probably not quite successful — ^the governesses stubborn refusal to 
take the logical step of over-riding the masteres irresponsible wish 
not to be bothered and of calling him in.^° The masteres presence 

shrewd general remark on James: “James believed in the supernatural, 
hut he saw evil as an equal force with good,” in The English Novelists: 
A Survey of the Novel hy Twenty Contemporary Novehsts, ed. Derek 
Verschoyle (New York. Harcourt, Brace, 1936), p. 245. 

122 . 

^®Pp. 150 ff. Cf. also the outright admission of Chapter 1 (p. 162) ; and 
the clear implications of the phrase “in the right quarter” (p. 199) and 
of the governess’s self-analysis at the end of Chapter 12 (pp. 239-240). She 
can even he laughingly, not tensely, ironic about the uncle’s inattentiveness 
to her (p. 287). 

®®See Chapters 12 and 13. James’s honesty with his reader appears in 
his presenting so fully the governess’s unwillingness to call the uncle. In 
order to strengthen our impression of the uncle’s power to fascinate, James 
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would change the situation and the focus and thus the whole 
story which James had planned. His absence is a datum: Janies 
wrote to Dr. Louis Waldstein in 1898, ^‘^But ah, the exposure 
indeed, the helpless plasticity of childhood that isn^t dear or sacred 
to somebody. That was my little tragedy — . . . It is 
possible to argue that Jameses strategy is faulty ; indeed, that he 
himself sensed the weakness of the governesses not calling the 
master is suggested by the retrospective irony with which he makes 
her comment upon her rash assumption of adequacy to the situ- 
ation."^ But a technical procedure should not be mistaken for a 
psychopathological clue. 

When the governess describes the ghost to Mrs. Grose, Mrs. 
Grose identifies it with Quint, the dead valet, whom the governess 
had never so much as heard of ; and Mrs. Grose gives him — and later 
Miss Jessel — a character which is entirely consistent with what the 
governess has already inferred about the moral quality and in- 
tentions of the ghost.^^ There can be no firmer dramatic evidence 
of the objectivity of the apparition, and Wilson acknowledges the 
difficulty : but in order to sustain his contention that the hallucina- 
tion grows out of the repressed passion for the uncle, he advances 
the incredible hypothesis that the governess has got master and man 

even suggests that Mrs. Giose has felt that power: she too had not in- 
formed him of former goings-on at Bly (p. 261). Compare a further com- 
ment of hers (p. 102). 

Letters, i, 297. 

There is a consistent ironic undertone. It is unmistakable in such 
phrases as ‘‘I was wonderful” (p. 172), ‘‘I brought the thing out hand- 
somely” (p. 277), — oh I was grand! — ” (p. 297), and “But I was 
infatuated — was blind with victory, ...” {p. 306). Compare also the 
open acknowledgments in Chapter 16 (pp. 260-261). The story might have 
been developed as the tragedy of the teacher-protector, whose flaw is ex- 
cessive confidence in his own abilities. The tragic quality of the governess, 
as well as several other points which I have made, is also suggested in The 
New Invitation- to Learning, ed. Mark Van Doren (New York: New Home 
Library, 1944), pp. 223-35. Although the participants in the discussion — 
Katherine Anne Porter, Allen Tate, and Mark Van Doren — condemn the 
Freudian interpretation, they still believe that the evil is working through 
the governess. This seems to me to come uncomfortably close to the 
Freudian version. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7. The breakdown of the Wilson theory at this 
point has already been discussed by A. J. A. Waldock, " Mr. Edmund Wilson 
and ^The Turn of the Screw,^” ULN, 331-334 (May, 1947). 
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confused — ^whicli is inconsistent with her obviously having a sharp 
eye for distinctions — and that Quint and the uncle may look alike.^^ 
Even at his most unsubtle, James would hardly be found thus 
trafficking in coincidence. But if he were, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Mrs. Grose, who in such matters is very observant, would 
not at some time comment upon the strange resemblance of master 
and man. 

Like Miss Kenton, Wilson infers the unreality of the ghosts from 
the fact that only the governess acknowledges seeing them; he does 
not stop to consider that this fact may be wholly explicable in 
aesthetic terms. Of course Mrs. Grose does not see the ghosts : she 
is the good but slow-witted woman who sees only the obvious in 
life — for instance, the sexual irregularity of Quint and Miss 
J essel — but does not unassisted detect the subtler manifestations of 
evil. She is the plain domestic type who is the foil for the sensitive, 
acute governess — Cassandra-like in the insight which outspeeds 
the perceptions of those about her — ^whose ideal function is to 
penetrate and shape the soul. Jameses fondness for allegorical 
names is commonplace knowledge: Mrs. Grose is not called Mrs. 
Orose for nothing (just as the governess is not the governess for 
nothing: the narrator exhibits the ideal function of the tutorial 
type). But as, little by little, the tangible evidence, such as that 
of Flora’s language, corroborates the racing intuitions of the 
governess, Mrs. Grose comes to grasp the main points of the issue 
as it is seen totally by the governess and to share her understanding 
of the moral atmosphere. The acceptance by Mrs. Grose is unim- 
peachable substantiation. We ought to observe here, also, how 
carefully the governess records all the initial doubts felt by Mrs. 
Grose in each new crisis — doubts which at times shake her belief 
in her own mental soundness.^® This is one of James’s ways of 
establishing the reliability of the governess. 

As for the children’s appearing not to see the apparitions : this 
is one of the author’s finest artistic strokes. James says that he 
wants to evoke a sense of evil : one of his basic ways of doing it is 
the suggestion, by means of the symbolic refusal to acknowledge 

125-26. 

“ But she was a magnificent monument to the blessing of a want of 
imagination, . . (p. 230). 

N^ote pp. 168-69, 204, 230-231, 278 (‘^. . . so I was neither cruel nor 
mad”), 280-81, 290-91. 
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the ghostS; of a sinisterly mature concealment of evil. But almost 
as if to guard against the mistaking of the denial of the ghosts for 
the non-existence of the ghosts, James takes care to buttress our 
sense of the reality of evil from another direction: he gives us 
the objective fact of the dismissal of Miles from school — a dismissal 
which is unexplained and which is absolutely final.^^ This dis« 
missal Wilson, in plain defiance of the text, must attempt to put 
aside as of no consequence; of such a situation he says, indeed 
frivolously, that the governess colors [it], on no evidence at all, 
wuth a significance somehow sinister/^ James invests the letter 
from the school with further significance by the fact that, despite 
her real shock, which is elaborated later, Mrs. Grose finds a private 
meaning in the dismissal — She gave me a look that I remarked 
at the moment; then, visibly, with a quick blankness, seemed to try 
to take it back so, unless we are to repudiate the governesses 
testimony entirely, the letter gains dramatic value through what it 
intimates to Mrs. Grose. Further, Wilson cannot deal with the fact 
that at the end of the final scene Miles, without hearing them 
spoken by anyone else, speaks the names of Miss Jessel and Quint 
and indicates his belief that they may be present. Again in plain de- 
fiance of the text Wilson says that Miles has managed to see Flora 
before her departure and thus to find out what the governess is 
thinking about. Wilson says they met; James clearly indicates 
that they did not. But even if they had met, their meeting would 
not help Wilson especially. Prom Flora Miles might have learned 
the name ^“^Miss Je^el^^; but his spontaneous bursting forth with 

Peter Quint would still have to be explained. 

Wilson admits that one point is inexplicable: the ^^gust of 
frozen air^^ felt by the governess when, at Mileses bedside, her 
effort to break down his moral resistance to her is interrupted by 
his shriek, a shaking of the room, and sudden darkness.®^ Despite 
her feeling a strong blast, no window is open. Wilson takes literally 
Miles’s statement that he turned out the light and suggests that the 
motive is shame at having to tell about his disgrace at school. But, 
for one thing. Miles does not tell about his disgrace, and, more 
important, his turning out the light of his own accord is absolutely 

^"Pp. 165-66. 165. 

28 p. 123. »®P. 129. 

®^Pp. 127-28. The scene discussed is at the end of Chapter 17. 
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incompatible with the theory that the governess is unbalanced. If 
she IS unbalanced we must assume, at this stage of the story, that 
the children sense her disorder and are humoring her and treating 
her very carefully, not engaging in violent pranks that might be 
expected to be dangerously aggravating. 

There are still other parts of the story that, on the Freudian hypo- 
thesis, are wholly inexplicable. First, as we have seen, is the fact 
that Mrs. Grose always comes into agreement with the governess — 
an agreement that is especially forceful because it usually follows 
upon doubt and hesitation.®^ Further — and this is a very large 
point — ^the Freudian hypothesis fails completely to deal with the 
conduct of the children. In the first place, their night-time 
escapades are, for an eight- and a ten-year-old, virtually beyond 
the bounds of physical possibility. Wilson says blandly that the 
children ^^are able to give plausible explanations of their be- 
havior but the fact is that children of that age simply are not 
wide awake, imaginatively alert, and capable of strategic maneuver- 
ing in the middle of the night. The fact that they are earnestly and 
imperturbably plotting in the middle of the night, and that they 
are sophisticatedly evasive in their gay response to questioning, is 
one of Jameses subtlest ways of suggesting moral disorder, ^at 
Wilson takes to be their plausibility is an index of their corrup- 
tion. Second, the children's daytime conduct makes sense only in 
the light of the ostensible meaning of the story — ^the entertainment 
of the governess by one of them while the other escapes, Florals 
difficult solitary trip on the final Sunday afternoon, her crossing 
the pond in a boat and hiding the boat apparently unaided All 
alone — that child exclaims Mrs. Grose),®® her majestically non- 
committal manner when she is found strangely alone at a consider- 
able distance from the house.®® Wilson simply ignores all these 
matters — ^ignores them as facts, and of course as the brilliant 

The corroborative value of Mrs. Grose’s inforraation on the past and of 
her establishing of connections between past and present cannot be ques- 
tioned at all in terms of the theory of ambiguity. To dispose of her evidence, 
the psychological critic must impugn the veracity of the governess from 
beginning to end. But such a method would completely dissolve the story by 
leaving us no dependable facts for investigation. Moreover, it would 
ignore the sense in which James gives the governess "authority.’^ 

Chapter 10. P. 275. 

P, 126. Chapters 18, 19, and 20. 
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dramatic symbols they are of something nnchildlike and inexplicably 
wrong. Third, there is the vulgarity of Plora^s language after 
the governess has openly asked her about Miss Jessel — ^important 
evidence which can be intended only to show a temporarily con- 
cealed deterioration of character coming at last to the surface. 
Ifotably, too, it is Mrs. Grose who tells about this language and 
who, what is more, initiates the subject: horrors,” she calls what 
she has heard, showing no sign of suggestive pressure from the 
governess.®^ Further, the whole manner of the children is incom- 
patible with their being terrified and perverted by the authority ” 
of the governess. What is inescapable in them, despite the 
admirable subtlety with which all this is conveyed, is precisely their 
freedom, their skill in spending their time as they wish without 
open challenges, their marvelously disciplined catering to the 
governess — .or appearing to do so — ^while doing exactly what they 
please. After Florals departure what the governess especially feels 
is the slenderness of her personal, and the disappearance of her 
ofiicial, hold upon the boy.®® At no time do the children show any 
sign of unwillingness, compulsion, or fright — except in the final 
scene, in which Miles’s fright, it seems logical to suppose, proceeds 
from the causes which the story says it does. In fact, James 
emphasizes strongly the falseness of Flora’s apparent fear of the 
governess at the end by giving her a grand manner about it” 
and having her ask every three minutes ” whether the governess 
is coming in and express a desire never again to so much as look 
at you.”®® These are signs of artifice, not fright; they indicate 
self-conscious acting, righteous indignation strategically adopted, 
the truculence of the guilty person who still seeks loopholes. 

Such evidence suggests that a great deal of unnecessary mystery 
has been made of the apparent ambiguity of the story. Actually, 
most of it is a by-product of James’s method: his indirection; his 
refusal, in his fear of anti-climax, to define the evil; his rigid 
adherence to point of view; his refusal — amused, perhaps? — ^to 
break that point of view for a reassuring comment on those uncom- 
fortable characters, the apparitions. This theory seems to come very 
close to James’s own view of the ambiguity, upon which, it con- 

P. 289. 

®®See especially paragraph two of Chapter 22 (pp. 294-95). 

Pp. 286-87. 
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veniently happens, he commented in the year of the story^s appear- 
ance.*^'® The disturbing ghosts, of course, are to be taken as 
symbolie,^^ a fact which the modem critic might easily grasp if 
he did not have to wrestle with another problem peculiarly uncon- 
genial to modernity — ^the drama of salvation. The retreat into 
abnormal psychology is virtually predictable. 

There is a final irony, however : if he does not break the chosen 
point of view, James at least does not adopt it until his main story 
is under way. At the start, then, we see behind the curtain and 
find important objective evidence for use in interpreting the gover- 
nesses narrative. Now Miss Kenton, with considerable amusement 
at less observant readers, has discovered what she calls the sub- 
merged and disregarded foreword,” and what she has got from 
it is that the governess is in love with the master. Hence her 
whole interpretation. But had Miss Kenton herself read the fore- 
word more observantly, she would have found the evidence that 
makes her interpretation untenable. For this initial section tells 
us what the governess was like some years later. 

The governess, Wilson assures us,^^ has literally frightened him 
[Miles] to death ” : the neurotic approaches criminal insanity. For 
such an individual, only the gravest kind of prognosis could be 
made. We might expect progressive deterioration, perhaps pathetic, 
perhaps horrible. We might barely conceive of a cure,” but we 
could hardly expect that it would obliterate all traces of the 
earlier disastrous tensions. What, then, does happen to the gover- 
ness who at twenty is supposedly in so terrible a neurotic state? 
The prologue tells us explicitly: at the age of thirty or so she is still 
a spinster, still a governess, and therefore still heir, we may assume. 

To F. W. H. Myers, one of the founders of the Society for Psychical 
Research, James writes that he cannot give '^any coherent account of 
my small inventions ' after the fact/ ... The one thing and another that 
are questionable and ambiguous in them I mostly take to be conditions of 
their having got themselves pushed through at all” {Letters, i, 300). 

In The Supernatural in the Writings of ffenry James (Unpublished 
Thesis, Louisiana State University, 1939), Benjamin Carroll acutely 
discusses the use of the symbolic ghost as a general practice of James, 
and the kind of ‘^authority” which James gives to his narrators— the 
authority of the observing and recording consciousness which is central 
in his method. 

P.251. *» P.130. 
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in the words of Philip Eahv, a ‘"'fallacy of rationalism'";^’' for 
the story has a very serious point indeed. The Turn, P. 0, Mat- 
thiessen says, illustrates James's "extraordinary command of his 
own kind of darkness, . . . the darkness of moral evil*" The 
darkness is not obvious : Miss Kenton has fittingly laughed some 
of the simpler didacticisms out of court. How it is to be defined is 
another problem, at least part of the answer to which may be 
found in James's extrordinarily suggestive use of language. 

In a subsequent ohiier dictum on The Turn of the Screw Wilson 
seems to hedge somewhat and to modify the rigor of his earlier 
pronouncement.^® Thus he suggests the flexibility which makes 
him, at his best, a very good critic. But his capacity for doctrinaire 
inflexibility deserves a word because it tells us something about the 
intellectual climate in which he works. In that climate there is 
so strong a suspicion of the kind of elements that are central in 
The Turn of the Screw — salvation, the supernatural, evil as an 
absolute — ^that the critic ripened in the climate runs into a mental 
block: he is compelled to find a "scientific" way around these 
irrationalities; and in doing so he is likely to lose sight of the 
proper imaginative values. We run again into the familiar clash 
between scientific and imaginative truth. This is not to say that 
scientific truth may not collaborate with, subserve, and even throw 
light upon imaginative truth; but it is to say that the scientific 
prepossession may seriously impede the imaginative insight. 
Wilson, for instance, is downright embarrassing in his occasional 
paeans, in The New Yorher, to books about animals, which, he goes 
out of his way to tell us, with James Harvey Robinson assurance, 
will really throw light upon the human, i. e., the spiritual, situation. 
Even in Wilson's formal critical essays the psychologist is likely 
to defeat the aesthetician. In "Dickens: The Two Scrooges" 
Wilson's literary Judgments tend to tag along behind the operations 

The Great Short Novels of Henry James (New York: Dial, 1944), p. 
624. Mr. Rahv also makes the excellent point that the Freudian interpre- 
tation is so commonplace as to make the story less than interesting, that 
it " reduces the intention to a minimum 

Henry James: The Major Phase (New York: Oxford, 1944), p, 94. 
For a series of similar comments see the already quoted essay by Graham 
Greene in The English Novelists, pp. 231-46 passim. 

The New Yorker, May 27, 1944, p. 69. 
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(and these are often shrewd enough) of the psychoanalyst,®® But 
some watchful spirit — ^the opponent^ we may assume^ of Quint 
and Miss Jessel — saw to it that Wilson, in sending into the world 
the volume containing the Dickens essay, took its title from, and 
gave its final pages to, his essay on the Philoctetes of Sophocles. Of 
Sophocles we know so little that there is no opening for the 
psychologist; Wilson sticks to the drama itself; and his explication 
of it is masterly.®^ 

Egbert B. Heilman 

Louisiana State University 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL 

(As projected in the novel, The Legend of Thomas Didymus, by James 

Freeman Clarke). 

In 1881, Dr. James Freeman Clarke, prominent New England 
minister, lecturer and author, published his novel. The Legend of 
Thomas Bidymus, The Jewish Sceptic, This is written as a bio- 
graphical account by the Apostle Thomas who describes the con- 
ditions in the Holy Land during the early part of the first century ; 
the character and activities of Christ ; and his own life and develop- 
ment. In this last respect the novel differs most from the Gospels 
of the other disciples, for it is Thomas, rather than Jesus, who is 
the principal figure. 

darkens mam sources are readily apparent. The original inspira- 
tion for his work was probably DeWette^s novel, Theodore, or the 
Sceptic's Conversion^ which Clarke had translated, in 1841, for 
George Eipley^s Specimens of Foreign Literature,^ Both Thomas 
Didymus and Theodore are Entwickelungsromane.^^ They treat 
the moral and spiritual development of a young man who was raised 

The Wound and the Bow: Seven Studies in Literature (Cambridge: 
Hongbton Mifflin, 1941), pp. 1-104. The same psychological materials, 
while given due emphasis, are somewhat more firmly disciplined in Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessy’s Charles Lichens (New York: Howell, Soskin, 1946). 

Ibid., pp. 272 ft. 

^ The translation of Theodore was begun in 1836 and the fiirst part of the 
novel appeared serially in The Western Messenger from 1836 to 1839. The 
completed translation became the tenth and eleventh volumes of the Kipley 
series. 
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in a conservative, religions atmosphere but loses the faith of his 
parents when his intellectnal horizon is broadened by travel and 
study. Through further development, however, complicated and 
hastened by a serious love affair, he loses his doubts and un- 
certainties and achieves a sound religious philosophy. Both novels 
present a detailed description of the social and religious back- 
ground of the milieu in which the action transpires. 

In his treatment of Christ, Clarke was greatly influenced by 
Karl Hase^s Lehen Jesu, which he also translated and published in 
1860.^ In his book, Hase strove to present an open-minded rational 
view of Jesus and, although his narrative is sympathetic, the scien- 
tific, analytical attitude is always present. ^^Eeverence for the 
character of Jesus,^^ wrote Clarke concerning Lehen Jesu, ^^is 
combined with a cool sifting of all of the Gospel statements con- 
cerning him.’^ ® Through the eyes of his J ewish sceptic, Clarke 
sketches Christ essentially as Hase does, and in the same unpre- 
judiced manner. In respect to the New Testament accounts there 
were in America two groups, representing two extremes ; those who 
accepted the Gospel stories literally; and those who, unable to 
accept all of the miraculous evente narrated by the disciples, refused 
to believe in any of them. Philosophically Clarke believed in 
miracles, but, as a critic, he examined each one separately, ad- 
mitting most of them as genume supernatural phenomena, but 
rejecting some because of insufficient evidence. This, too, was the 
attitude of Hase. 

The chief interest of Thomas Didymus, however, is not intrinsic, 
but due rather to the circumstances under which it was to have been 
published. The discovery five years ago of the original preface re- 
vealed the fact that Clarke had originally intended to publish the 
work anonymously as a translation through the German of a recently 
unearthed Syriac manuscript, with the suggestion that this was per- 
haps an authentic Gospel written by the disciple, Thomas. Such 
a publication would undoubtedly have created a sensation through- 
out America and, since the deceptive idea was very cleverly pre- 
sented in the preface and well-executed in the story itself, probably 
would have found wide-spread credence, at least temporarily. 

® Karl Hase, The Life of Jesus, Translated from the German by James 
Freeman Clarke (Boston: Wather, Wise, 1860). 

^ Ihid,, Preface. 
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Tracing the work to Clarke only would have made it seem the more 
anthedtic, since he was known as a translator and had never pre- 
viously written a novel. In addition^ Clarke was so highly respected 
that there would have been little or no suspicion of his integrity in 
the matter until the story had been completely investigated. Fortu- 
nately for his reputation^ if not for the sale of the book, Clarke 
decided against the hoax and published the narrative as his own 
work. His first intention, however, is revealed in the original, 
hitherto unpublished preface to The Legend of Thomas Didymus, 
The Jewish Sceptic,^ 

Preface 

by the American Editor 

The remarkable book, now for the first time offered to the American 
Reader, purports to be a translation through the German from a Syriac 
Ms. found among the remnants of the Christians of St. Thomas, in 
Malabar. The story is that a certain German traveller on that coast, on 
penetrating into the interior, encountered a small community apparently 
Hindoos, and in dress & appearance as well as language, resembling the 
military caste, to which they seemed to belong He had occasion to remain 
near them, pursuing some archeological studies in a Jama ruin, and 
might never have discovered their real character, had he not one day 
saved from death one of their children who had fallen into a tank among 
these ruins, while at play. The gratitude of the father brought him 
nearer to his benefactor, and he then learned that this little community con- 
sidered themselves Christians — though having no sympathy with Roman 
Catholics or Protestants. Herr Schleicher at last came to the conclusion 
that they were the remains of an old Nestorian body, who had taken refuge 
in this retirement & concealment at the time of the cruel persecutions by 
the Portuguese when they established their Inquisition at Goa, The 
narrative goes on to say that, seeing the interest taken by Herr Schleicher 
in antiquities, the Hindoo brought to him one day a Mss. roll in an ancient 
language, which he said had been long in the possession of the community, 
and was regarded as a kind of talisman, though none of them were able 
to read it. Herr Schleicher obtained leave to copy it, and occupied several 
months in so doing; a most diflScult task, as many passages were wholly or 
partially obliterated, and as he was utterly ignorant of the characters, 


^ On the cover containing the manuscript of the preface is written, 
“Original preface to Thomas Didymus (not printed).” The manuscript, 
together with a great deal of other Clarke material, was found by the 
author in a storeroom at the home of Clarke’s grandson, Mr. James P. 
Clarke, of Boston. The Clarke papers will soon be turned over to the 
Harvard College Library. 
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though perceiving that they belonged to the Semetic family of languages. 
On his return to G-ermany he submitted his copy to a learned professor, who 
discovered that it was written in a peculiar form of Syriac — and the 
present translation is the result. 

This is the statement. Of course it has been severely criticised, and the 
whole story disbelieved. The arguments against the truth of this narrative 
are numerous, of which the principal are as follows. 

1. It is admitted that the language of the copy is one affiliated to the 
ancient Syriac — ^but it is argued that no other writing of that exact char- 
acter exists, and no Mss. of such extreme antiquity — and that it is highly 
improbable that it could have been preserved so long amid the social 
storms and revolutions which have swept over India. 

2. It is argued still more forcibly that the whole style, both of the 
thoughts and expressions, is essentially modern. It seems like a rather 
poor attempt to imitate the Bible simplicity of style. The character of 
Miriam especially, and the feeling of Thomas toward her, are said to be 
wholly unlike anything known to antiquity. 

3. It is not likely that the Apostle Thomas could have been so well 
acquainted with Greek literature, or have been so well-educated a man 
as he appears in this Mss. 

4. The whole story seems more like a modern romance than an ancient 
biography. Certain anachronisms and mistakes in proper names have 
also been pointed out by the critics. The Christology of the book is also 
stated to be that of modern Rationalism, or Rational-Spiritualism; and 
not that of the New Testament. Hence it is contended that this book is 
probably a rather clever attempt of a modern writer to put himself into 
the position of the Apostle, and to see Christ from his standpoint. 

To these arguments, the defenders of the genuineness of the book reply as 
follows — 

1. The generation which has seen the ancient papyri and monuments of 
Egypt decyphered; which has been enabled for the first time to read the 
arrow-headed inscriptions of Cyrus and Xerxes; which has dug up a whole 
library of literature buried for three-thousand years at Nineveh; which has 
rediscovered ancient Troy, and Argos, and has brought to light the very 
crowns and bracelets worn by Agamemnon and Clytemnestra; has no right 
to be too sceptical in regard to the possibility of further discoveries. There 
are many Mss. in European libraries taken from Egyptian tombs, which 
were written fifteen-hundred or two-thousand years before the time of St 
Thomas. It is well kno^vn that in A. D. 1625 some Chinese laborers 
disinterred a marble tablet, near the city Si~-ngau-~fou, covered with 
unknown characters, tracings from which were sent to Europe, and found 
to be a Nestorian Inscription in ancient Syriac, and to have been de- 
posited by Nestorian Christians, A, D. 781. That another writing in this 
same language should have existed in India, is not too extraordinary for 
belief. That it should have remained unknown so long is not unlikely 
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when we remember that the oldest Mss. of the New Testament known to 
exist (written in the fourth century), was only discovered a few years ago 
by Tischendorff in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; a place 
which had been repeatedly searched in vain by European scholars, and by 
TischendorflP himself several years before. 

Here the preface breaks off, leaving the three remaining argu- 
ments against the validity of the manuscript still to be countered. 
Whether Clarke suddenly realized the hopelessness of the deception 
and did not complete the preface, or whether it was completed and 
the concluding pages were lost, I could not discover. Although the 
circumstances surrounding the production of most of darkens works 
are revealed in his correspondence, agenda lists for his secretary, 
or other private papers, I was unable to find the slightest men- 
tion of Thomas Didymus. This, of course, is not surprising con- 
sidering the necessity of secrecy attending the project. Clarke’s 
reasons for considering such a hoax, however, can readily be sur- 
mised from statements in his theological works. He believed in 
the general truth of the Gospel accounts but he also believed that 
inaccuracies had been introduced by the writers or subsequent copy- 
ists as a result of confusing fact and legend. These implausible, 
and sometimes conflicting bits of legend made the Bible story 
particularly vulnerable to the pitiless, scientific scrutiny of its foes. 
Clarke apparently sought to strengthen the simple, and perhaps 
superstitious account of Christ’s life as presented in the first four 
Gospels by adding a fifth, the keenly analytical record of the 
sceptic, Thomas. 

J. Wesley Thomas 

University of Michigan 


ZOLA^S ESTHETIC APPROACH AFD THE COIJRTESAlSr 

As is commonly known, it was never Zola’s intention or purpose 
to emphasize the vulgar or pornographic for sensationalism. In 
point of fact, when Busnach had adapted for the stage his Nana/ 

^ William Busnach was Zola's favorite adapter. He first dramatized the 
latter's L'Assommoir in 1879. Some of the other works by Zola that were 
adapted for the stage by him are Pot-Bouille (1883) and Le Ventre de 
Paris (1887). 

® Produced at the Ambigu-Comique (1881). 


2 
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published in 1880, Zola decried not only the apparent immoral 
motivation but in addition the fact that among the “ first-nighters ” 
who had come to see reproduced on the boards erotic scenes — “ des 
ordures ” * — ^taken from his novel, were “ filles sur le retour, sou- 
teneurs en gants blancs, hommes de plaisir et hommes de finance 
tomb4s au trottoir parisien,” * all of whom were, he writes, “ devant 
leur propre pourriture.” ® 

The oft-repeated belief that gives credence to the fallacious theory 
that Zola wanted to feed the appetites of the sensual is easily 
refuted by Zola’s concepts of the obscene as well as of the chaste in 
literature. Obscene hterature, says Zola, is “ la litterature d’imagi- 
nation libertine, qui invents des ordures pour le plaisir,^ et sa-na 
aucun but d’enquite exacte,” adding that “ Nos analyses ne saurai- 
ent Itre obscenes, du moment oh elles sont scientifiques et oh eEes 
apportent un document.” ’’ With the same thought process, Zola 
finds it therefore difficult to comprehend why the study of sex “ dana 
ses v6rit4s physiologiques, nous soit interdite eomme une ordure 
presque infamante.” ® 

If, therefore, the subject of Nana, which, treated by Zola in the 
novel, does depict the low, coarse and sensational by showing the 
love-life and intimacies of a courtesan, it is only because Zola is 
consciously applying some of his naturalistic theories, especially 
those pertaining to the deterministic influences of heredity and 
environment, in the quest for Truth. 

With regard to his fetish for Truth and the scientific approach, 
he finds that only the naturalists “ reprennent Tdtude de la nature 
aux sources mimes,” adding that they “remplacent Phomme 
mdtaphysique par Phomme physiologique, et ne le separent plus 
du milieu qui le determine.”® 

In a word, Zola claims that “Pesprit scientifique port! 
dans toutes nos connaissances, est Pagent mime du dix-neuvilme 
silcle.”“ Indeed, in his Le Roman Experimental (1880), Zola 
expresses the general theory of Naturalism and sees its triumph 

» Emile Zola, Vne Oampagne (1880-1881), Paris, Bibliothlque-Char- 
pentier, 1913, p. 152, 

^ i&idl., p. 151. Ihid, ® Italics mine. 

'^Documents LitUraires, ed. Maurice Le Blond, Paris, 1927 p 312 

p. 293. ’ > F- • 

® Tine Oampagne, op, dt,, p. 129. 
p. 134. 
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in the novel which had emphasized local color^ detail, observation 
rather than imagination, facts rather than truths. As a matter of 
fact, the scientific and experimental theories of heredity were 
applied by Zola himself in his huge Rougon-Macquart series, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1871. 

However, perceiving that these Naturalistic tendencies triumphed 
in the novel but not in the theater, Zola, in his Le Naturalisme m 
Theatre , which appeared m 1881, formulated theories which would 
also bring the theater into line with Naturalism. In this work 
Zola declares : II me semble impossible que nos sciences, notre 

nouvelle methode d^analyse, notre roman, notre peinture, aient 
march6 dans un sens nettement realiste, et que notre theatre reste 
seul, immobile, fige dans les traditions.^^ Hence he believes it is 
necessary to find ^^une formule nouvelle, transformer le drame,^^ 
since chaque epoque a sa formule.^^ This is especially necessary, 
says Zola, in view of the fact that the novel has already paved the 
way for the theater and since, furthermore, the public is now ripe 
for truth. Thus, the new formula would involve for the theater 
Tetude de Fhomme,^^ not as an abstract type but as an individual 
considered as reel, avec son sang et ses muscles, dependent upon 
^^les milieux ou naissent, vivent et meurent les personnages.” 
The real or naturalistic drama for Zola, then, would be “ la bataille 
de la vie,^^ in which human beings, souinis aux f aits,^^ are inevi- 
tably found also produisant les faits.^^ 

Thus, in an article entitled La Fille au TheMre,” written for 
Le Figaro on January 12, 1881,^® Zola justly points out in a brief 
historical discussion that, beginning with Hugo^s Marion Delorme, 
in which the heroine was not studied dans son temperament per- 
sonnel et dans son action propre, faite par le milieu et agissant sur 
ce milieu,^^ and in which she was simply un type g6n4ralise or 
une idee,^’^ dramatists had all been concerned with demonstrating 

Many of the novels of the Goncourt brothers, such as Sosur Philomhm 
(1861), Renee Mauperin (1864), and Germinie Lucerteuw (1865), show the 
preference of these authors for the exceptional and the pathological as well 
as an interest in low-life. 

Nouvelle Edition, Paris, Eugene Fasquelle, 1923. 

Ihid., p. 92. lUd,, p. 237. 

p. 16. ^^lUd., p. 99. p. 236. 

This article is also to be found as a separate chapter in Vne Gampagne^ 
op. cit. 
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the thesis that ''la fille . • . est un ange, on elle est nn demon/' 
The thesis or point of view is what is of primary importance to 
these dramatists, says Zola, " an lien d'interroger d'abord la realite 
des faits et d'aecepter les docnments/^ In no case, therefore, prior 
to his contemporaries does Zola see a " peinture vraie de la conrti- 
sane/' For farther corroboration of this theor}^, Zola refers to a 
statement made by Dnmas flB to the effect that " jamais le public 
ne tolerera nne femme ayant denx amants a la fois, on passant de 
I'nn a I'antre." This, according to Zola, " rend la peinture de la 
fille impossible," and explains why no one "ne nous a montre la 
fille dans son r61e de fille " and also that " ils ne nous donnent qne 
le pass6 de la fille." 

And since, moreover, Zola believes that now the public is " mnr 
pour la verite," why not, he goes on to suggest, recognize the fact 
that " presque ton jours, elle [la fille moderne] se presente comme 
nne force inconsciente " and not as typical of either Marion 
Delorme, Marguerite Gautier, Marco or Olympe/^ 

In other words, if the courtesan "corrompt et desorgaiiise," 
it is not, declares Zola, " comme nne traitresse de m61odrame, niais 
comme un ferment de pourriture, qne la soci6t6 depose elle-mSme 
et qu'elle laisse ensuite germer et grandir." In more concrete terms, 
" le milieu fait la fi.lle, qui plus tard, par nne action refilexe, g§-te 
le milieu." And therein, furthermore, according to Zola, is to be 

Yet, it should be pointed out in all fairness that the dramatists did 
treat the cocotte throughout the period of the Second Empire and beyond it 
in complete frankness, showing her as a type that mixes with the wealthy 
and whose main interest is money. She is, in a word, depicted as a pro- 
fessional courtesan. In this connection see my study, The ‘ Courtisme^ in 
the French Theatre from Eugo to Becque (1831-1885) (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Eomance Litteratures and Languages, Extra vol. The 

Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1947. 

^ XJne Campagne, op. cit., p. 141. 

The significance of this becomes all the clearer in the state- 
ment made by Zola in the Preface he had written for Busnach’s dramatic 
adaptation of his Nana and which can also he found in his Une Campagne, 
op. c%t., p. 155 : “ Malgrd toutes les concessions, la piece restera le premier 
essai de la fille vraie au theatre. Et je parle de la fille dans son r61e de 
fille, avec le debrailld de sa vie, le galop de ses amants, ses coups de cceur 
et ses cruautes, son inconseience des catastrophes qu’elle determine k chaque 
pas.’^ 

Fille au ThMtre” loo. dt. 
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found tout le probleme scientifique de la prostitution/^ Hence, 
applying the dramatic implications of the above theories, Zola 
claims that ^^notre comedie moderne meurt d^honnetete/^ a,nd 
advocates a completely frank and true depiction on the stage of 
all themes, even though it be, or rather iecavse it is, a question of 
a vice : Ce que je demande plus energiquement encore, c^est que, 
lorsqu^on vient clouer un vice k la scene, on Fy clone carrement, 
fortement, sans Tenguirdander de tons les poncifs des vertus con- 
solantes/^ 

In urging the authors to expose the existing vices without regard 
to the sensibilities of some, Zola, the high priest of the Naturalistic 
school, feels that it would be ^^lache de reculer devant certains 
problemes sous le pretexts quTls sont troublants/^ Eather Zola 
sees in the depiction of the shocking a clinical means of checking 
the unwholesome and unsalutary for society. It is this aspect, too, 
which constitutes a Zolaesque morale as a naturalistic credo as well 
as a positive, constructive correction of conditions that are evil. 
Indeed, Zola views la morale as la connaissance exacts des 
faits,” claiming that the idealistic approach to reality presupposes 
qu^il est necessaire de mentir pour etre moraV^ while the natu- 
ralists affirment qu^on ne saurait etre moral en dehors du vrai/^ 
What, according to Zola, is the r61e and purpose of la morale 
moderne can be summarized as follows : Notre morale est ceUe 
que Claude Bernard a si nettement definie: ^La morale moderne 
recherche les causes, veut les expliquer et agir sur elles ; elle vent, 
en un mot, dominer le bien et le mal, faire naitre Fun et le 
developper, lutter avec Fautre pour Fextirper et le detruire/^’ 

The province of the author, then, according to Zola, would be 
to seek out the causes of the social evils, to delve into the anatomy 
of social classes as well as of individuals in order to explain the 

Hid, The importance of the milieu as a determining factor in the 
life of the individual is basic in Balzac, whose lineal descendant Zola liked 
to consider himself. 

Auteurs Dramatiques, Nouvelle Edition, Paris, Biblioth^que-Char- 
pentier, 1923, p. 108. 

Ihtd., p. 109. 

2® La Fille au Thedtre/^ loc, cit. 

Ibid. 

Le Roman Exp4rtmental, ed. Maurice Le Blond, Paris, 1927, p. 105. 

Ibid,, p. 85. 
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existing abnormalities that axe produced in society and man, while 
it would be within the realm of the legislators, since, presumably, 
they have profited from the documentation, a faire naitre le bien 
et k le d^velopper, a lutter avec le mal, pour Fextirper et le 
d6truire.” To the author, according to this line of reasoning, 
is delegated a motivation which contains a moral virtue, which is 
not to he found dans les mots, mais dans les faits/^ 

In the particular ease of the fille^ then, it should be the task and 
end of the author to be able to say : Voila une vraie fiile, voila 
comment elle pousse et comment elle fonetionne ensuite, voila des 
faits 6tablis par ^observation et Texperience; d4sormais, puisque 
rexp6rience nous rend mattres des faits, c^est a nous de les 
empScher de se produire: assainissons les faubourgs, supprimons 
scientifiquement les filles/^^^ 

Almost like a religious refrain, Zola repeats over and over again 
the morale of Truth. In general terms, he asks that a dramatic 
work ^^ait la haute morality du vrai, soit la legon terrible d^une 
enqu^te sincere and that the dramatist go to the very source of 
science — ^to the study of nature and to the anatomy of man — 
dans un proc^s-verbal exact, d^autant plus original et puissant, 
que personne encore n^a os6 le risquer sur les planches/^ 

In presenting the filU on the stage, Zola would similarly have 
the dramatists extend the analysis k toutes les causes physiques et 
sociales^^ that have predetermined her and also show the double 
influence sur les faits et des faits sur les personnages/^ 

The serious purposefulness of having a play bring out the social 
and human phenomena as examples of a deterministic philosophy 
in each individual indicates as well that Zola does not see in the 

p. 86. 

Documents Litt4raires, ed. Maurice Le Blond, Paris, 1927, p. 311. 

Le Roman Experimental, op. cit., p, 116. 

p. 122, Speaking of the way in which a naturalist ought to 
treat the subject of la fille in the novel, Zola expresses essentially the same 
thought : II la moutrera d4termin-4e par rh4r4dit6 et par le milieu • si 

elle glisse k la d4bauche, c’est qu’elle y a 4t^ pouss4e par rivrognerie dea 
parents et par les promiscuit4s des faubourgs. Puis, Tauteur, en la suivant 
pas k pas, en Panalysant dans ses v4tements, dans sa demeure dans les 
hommes qui Vapprochent, moutrera son rdle social, 4tablira nettement de 
quelle fa§on elle d4sorganise et d4truit.’^ Only then, adds Zola, could the 
author say Voil§i une vraie fille, , . . voiU, des faits 4tablis par Pobserva* 
tion et rexp4rienee/' {Documents JUttirawes^ op. oit., p. 311.) 
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depiction of la fille either a sensational feast for the eyes or a 
provocation of morbid^ illicit love desires ; as such, gayety or light- 
heartedness are not expected to be found in such a play, Eeferring 
to Nana, the novel, and to the public^s indignation at seeing ^‘^les 
filles graves,^^ Zola in disgust alludes to those chroniclers and 
dramatists who mingle dans le monde des aetrices et des filles,^^ 
and who protest en souriant que ma Nana n^existait point.^^ To 
them, says Zola, cette debauche etait plus gaie, plus spiritnelle, 
moins enfoncee dans le drame de la chair/^ Indeed, Zola^s high 
intentions cannot be doubted, and this is why he seems particularly 
concerned with the problem of la fille. As a matter of fact, Zola 
shows public concern over this question: s^est beaucoup 

occupe des filles, dans ces derniers temps. J^ai moi-mgme fait un 
article, et a ce propos on m^a ecrit un grand nombre de lettres.^^ 
Therefore, la fille to Zola is not to be treated as an abstract question 
but as a living reality — an unfortunate commentary on society. 
Not only does Zola lay the blame for the career of la fille on both 
her milieu and her heredity, but, when referring to the conditions 
of the working class whence springs the venal woman, he says; 

Ce serait toute la condition sociale d^une classe k refaire.^^ 

That IS why it is especially important, says Zola, to treat the 
subject of la fille realistically, honestly, on the stage, not necessarily 
by transporting to the stage certain impossible scenes but rather by 
giving the facts, by showing the individual as the product of her 
heredity and environment which, from the dramatic point of view, 
would obviate the use of declamation, long tirades, ^^des grands 
mots et des grands sentiments,^^ This is especially significant 
for the theater, ^^fatalement la demiere forteresse de la con- 
vention.^^ 

With this approach to the subject of la fille as well as to all 
sordid themes, Zola definitely implies that it is not the fault of the 
dramatist if such situations do exist ; it is society's. The dramatists 

Documents lAtHraires, op. cit., p. 305. 

Une Campagne, op, cit., p. 157. 
p. 164. 

Roman Experimental, op. cit., p. 116, 
lUd., p. 98. 
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task, as Zola views it, is to image life as he sees it. Thus, it can 
be seen that Zola, in his extremely realistic objectives, had a chaste, 
moral motivation which, in his concept of the courtesan, exemplifies 
a Naturalistic credo. 

Sidney D. Braun 

Yeshiva University ^ 

Nevy York, N, Y, 


BOLAND V 337 

It has been clear for some time that the celebrated poem is not 
the work of a primitive collectivity, at least in its extant redactions. 
On every hand are evidences of clerical learning, classical remi- 
niscences, biblical influences and even liturgy. The present p^ass- 
age involves, not an accepted ecclesiastical rite, but an act of court 
protocol rendered comprehensible in the light of liturgical pro- 
cedure. 

Specifically it is a question of the meaning we can attach to 
cungied in the verse indicated. The glossary of Jenkins^ edition 
contents itself with the translation ^ leave, leave taking^; that of 
B^dier dismisses the matter even more summarily with ^congd.^ 
The connotations are a good deal richer. An attempt is here made 
to specify what these are. 

This is the situation: Ganelon has been chosen ambassador to 
the court of Marsile. Angered at the peers of Charlemagne, notably 
those close to Roland, he launches his defiance at them and an- 
nounces vengeance, whereat, in haste to carry out his diabolical 
project, he asks of the emperor: ^^Dunez mei le eungied.^^ Charles 
replies with the words A1 Jhesu e al mien,^^ accompanying them 
with the sign of the cross. The text phrases his gesture : De sa 
main destre Fad asols e seignet.^^ 

Jenkins comments, in two footnotes, firstly, that etiquette in the 
middle ages was rigorous, the conge, requested by the subordinate 
and granted by the superior being a necessary part of any formal 
leave-taking. A second note adds that, since the superior is in this 
case a "priest-king,” the manner of dismissing the ambassador 
could take on ecclesiastical features. 

One may demur on two counts: 1) Does Charles make this 
gesture because he is of priestly character or is this priestly char- 
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acter attributed to him by the modern reader because he makes a 
gesture resembling an ecclesiastical rite? It is to be noted that 
elsewhere, i. e. v. 2177 of the same poem, where the conge is given 
in extremis^ the function is logically taken over by Archbishop 
Turpin, This leads to the second question: 2) Is this an ordinary 
leave-taking from a royal court or is not the situation a special one? 
It may well be that protocol was a part of mediaeval life in the 
upper reaches of society; it will be the more specialized if the 
circumstances call for additional solemnity. This is the primary 
factor, that we have here a solemn mission to the Saracen, one 
designed to end a seven years^ war waged in defense of the faith. 
The farewell is thus of extraordinary nature and should be so con- 
sidered. From what we know of the times and .of the portrait which 
the chanson affords us of the emperor, the religious elements will be 
prominent on such an occasion. It is therefore natural that these 
should be given due consideration, all the more so that, as will be 
seen, the two points of view, religious and lay, were difficult indeed 
to keep apart in that period. 

Specifically, formal types of leave-taking are found largely in the 
monastic life, particularly where missions or errands of some 
moment are concerned. I know of such customs in the Mariamst 
Order and among the Dominicans.^ The most elaborate cere- 
monial I have located which is available in print ^ and which has 
the most bearing on the problem is the type known as Itinerarium, 
specifically here entitled Benedictio Fratrum Missionarium ad 
Missiones Exteras Profiscentium, the footnote to which significantly 
reads: De Benedictione et Impositione Crucis Profiscentibns in 
Subsidium et Defensionem Fidei Christianae. The order of the 
rite is as follows : Firstly it is emphasized that the Abbot may set 
the hour as he desires, but the place should be a church or chapel. 
To that location the procession, arranged according to a definite 
plan, directs itself. The Abbot recites the antiphon Yeni, Sancte 
Spiritus after the responses, there is a prayer in which appears 
the following : emitte lucem tuam in hos servos tuos (hunc 

^My informants here are, respectively, Fr. E. J. Weber, S. M., Dayton, 
0., and Sister M. Amelia, O. P., St. Mary’s of the Springs, Columbus, O. 

® Cf. the Rituale MonasHcum, Typis Abbatiae Sanctis Joannis Baptistae, 
Collegeville, Minn., p. 756. I owe the reference to Rev. E. D. MacCormack, 
0. S. B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe Pa. 
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serTum tuum), qua mflammati (inflammatus), gentes tenebris 
obeaecatos illuminet et ad lumen indefieiens perducant (perducat).” 
After the sermon, the brothers who are setting forth come into the 
sanctuary and kneel before the altar, the choir singing various 
hymns, among which, again significantly, the Praelium Certaminis. 
The crosses carried by the missionaries are blessed, this portion 
being terminated by a prayer in which appears this sentence : “ . . . 
et contra omnes diabolicas fraudes virtutem eis (ei) tuas defensiones 
impendas ...” In the Oratio et Benedictio Finalis we find the 
prayer beginning: “Protector noster, aspiee. Dens; et propugna- 
tores tuos (propugnatorum [sic] tuum) a paganorum defende 
periculis,” the whole concluding with a benediction very much like 
that mdieated for other orders. 

Certain similarities to the errand of Ganelon may be pointed out : 
1) There is a “missio” (e. g. to the Saracen) in which perforce 
a religious element is present. 2) Notwithstanding, the religious 
character is different from other ceremonies, in the Itinerarium, in 
that no rigid observance, either of time of the day or of the year 
is insisted on, simply that an appropriate place be set. This is 
primarily a farewell and a benediction. Such is the essential 
nature, mutatis mutandis, of the leave-taking of Ganelon. 3) In 
both cases, a battle in defense of the faith is the central theme. 4) 
This battle is frought with difficulties, and the fear of diabolic 
machinations calculated to defeat the purpose of the mission is 
never absent; compare the prayer of the Itinerarium and the 
gloomy forecasts of the Boland. 

What shall we say, now, concerning the use of asols? The Iti- 
nerarium says nothing of absolution. The Roland ceremony is ex- 
ceedingly sketchy from any Hturgical point of view. No “ absolvo 
te ” is uttered, and that is not surprising in the presence of the 
Archbishop of- Rheims, who might conceivably have found such a 
usurpation of his functions little to his liking. The editors of the 
Chanson have chosen to take the word literally. B4dier translates 
‘ il Pa absous ’ ; Bertoni, 'Pha assolto e benedetto so, too, Gautier 
and Jenkins, the latter in the vocabulary. It would seem like- 
wise, that the conjunction with seigniet confirms the judgment of 
these editors.® Yet even this testimony is inconclusive. Asols is 

»Cf. m. V. 2957: Sis unt asols e seigniez de part Deu, referring to 
abbots and bishops. A similar jnrtaposition involves a chaplain in an 
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capable of freer interpretation. So short a dictionary as Godefroy- 
Salmon-Bonnard records meanings as diverse as ^ affranchir^ de- 
li vrer, decharger, tenir quitte.^ Du Cange (Glossarium) speaks 
of an absolutionem diseedendi^^ rendered ^licentiam, facultatem 
discedendi.-’ He attracts our attention to a message in Theophanes 
Confessor^s Chronograpliia, where a'ir€Xv6<Tajjb€U and its variant 
aTreorelXaiJbev are rendered by absolvimus in the Latin version of 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, as follows: Hunc nos baptizantes ad 
propriam absolvimus regionem.^ How airoXvoy is rendered in 
classical Greek ^to set free, release, acquit, discharge ^ (Liddell and 
Scott). A variant is aToariXXoi which, remarks the editor, in his 
index, ^^haud raro in codd. confunditur and which must be 
interpreted ^ to send away, despatch,’ i. e. on mission. Classic 
Latin absolve can mean ^ to set free, dismiss, release, acquit’ (Har- 
per). Therefore it is not surprising to see Theophanes (p. 324, 

I. 24) write : koX tovtov<s oirXlaa^ Travras airiXvatv tw crrpaTCp 

Tov 'PafaroTj, . . . which is translated by Anast. (11, p. 202, 

II. 25-6) ; et hos armatos cunctos direxit exercitui uniendos Rha- 
zati ... ; or (313, 4) : tXrjV arpantarmy aTreXvae (j>vXdTT€LV tt/oos 
avTov . . . translated : alam militum ad custodiendas misit clausu- 
ras. Thus Charles merely accompanies his dismissal” with a 
blessing, but without necessarily administering absolution, as indeed 
occurs in the Itinerarium. 

The expression ^^Al Jhesu e al mien,” accompanying the act, 
seems, coming as it does from a layman, a trifle strong. Turpin 
makes no objection, • however, and the public is apparently not 
shocked. The answer doubtless lies in the mediaeval conception of 
Eegnum and Sacerdotium, the dual hierarchy founded on authority 
derived from God, hence sacred in both branches.® That the line 
of demarcation was indistinct is to be taken for granted, as sug- 
gested above. Paulinus of Aquileia expresses, with reference to 
Charlemagne himself, the following wish: Sit dominus et pater, 

example from Le livre des miracles de N. D, de Chartres, v, 1855 (Tobler- 
Lommatzsch ) . 

* Theophanis Ohronographia reeensuit Carolus de Boor, Lipsiae (Teubner, 
1883). The index is such that I cannot locate the passage but there are 
other parallels that meet the specifications; cf. below. Vol. ii contains 
Anastasius* Ohronographia Tripertita. 

Heisig, Geschichtsmetaphysik d, RolandsUedes, in ZRPh., LV (1936), 

71-88. 
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sit rex et sacerdos ! A word of caution is in order, before we place 
an interpretation on this passage, as shown by the following cita- 
tions: Melchidesek noster rex atque sacerdos (reference being to 
Childebert i), or: Hac unctione tante religionis gratiam sortitur, 
ut exempla Aaron in Dei servitio debeat iinitari.^ It is clear that 
we are confronted by the Old Testament theocratic ideal carried 
over to a propugnator of the Church Militant, to whom, in 
consequence, visions are attributed and even the gift of prayer so 
efficacious as to stop the sun, as did Joshua. To bring into com 
sideration, on the other hand, the fact that the emperor hears 
Mass with regularity or gives his blessing to the troops is entirely 
beside the point.'^ From all these attributes to such a priestly 
function as the administration of the sacrament of Absolution in 
the presence of the Archbishop of Eheims the distance is consider- 
able 1 Even the chronicler of Chlotar I spoke of the leader of the 
Pranks as quasi-sacerdos ” and no more (Heisig, p. 71), Thus 
the appelation of Heisig Priester-Konig must not be taken 
literally. The fact remains that, in the mind of the cleric who 
wrote the Eolmd, enough of the ancient priest-king idea could 
have carried over for him to imagine at the court of the Franks 
a ceremonial vaguely suggestive of an itinerarium in that it 
a farewell before a mission, or for that same poet to imagine a 
gesture of dismissal which the vagueness of asoldre allows him to 
designate by that term. 

To conclude; 

1. There is no question of etiquette ” in the general sense 
that Jenkins would attribute to the term, in his edition. The 
connotation is specific. 

2. As corollary to 1, it is to be noted that Ganelon asks, not for 
a conge but for the conge, thus referring to a ceremony the character 
of which was clear to him and to those about him. 

3. Since this is a ^"missio,^^ the leave-taking is comparable, 
though in the nature of the case not identical, with a monastic 
Itinerarium. 

4. As coroUary to S, it is to be noted that this is a lesser rite 

« Ihid,, pp. 71 - 72 . 

"The Brazilian slave owner gave Ms “bengSo” to bis dependents and 
likewise exercised a kind of patriarchal surveillance over religious practices. 
Heisig is here quite confused. 
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liturgically, but, in so far as it approaches the religious, it is a 
ceremony of great solemnity from the lay viewpoint. 

5. Eoyalty, endowed even to-day with certain charismatic powers, 
may take over a ceremony of this kind, with adaptations dictated 
by the circumstances. This is especially true of Charlemagne, com- 
parable as he was to the Priest King of the Old Testament in the 
eyes of contemporaries and successors. The word asols does not 
have to indicate Absolution, however, and it is not within his power 
to administer the sacrament. It is a question here of a dismissal 
ceremony with the appropriate paternal blessing. 

Clearly the more a lay ceremonial approaches the religious rite, 
the situation in this poem becomes more dramatic. In such a 
moment of grave responsibility, feudal quarrels, which are at the 
same time family quarrels in the mdisniee^ strike a particularly 
jarring note. We know that Ganelon is no fool. Psychologically he 
is about as complex a being as we are likely to find in the OP epic. 
Too sensitive not to realize that his personal hatreds border on the 
blasphemous, he is unnerved in this charged atmosphere, and so, 
as he is about to accept the glove, it falls from his hands, to the 
dismay of the Pranks. If such an interpretation be accepted, this 
moment of farewell is a moment of rare poignancy. 

A. H. SOHUTZ ^ 

Ohio State University 


EACINE AVAIT-IL LU ENNIUS? 

Des le debut de sa premiere preface dLAndroraaquey Eacine declare 
nettement que tout le sujet de cette tragedie vient de quelques 
vers du troisi^me livre de VEneide, Dans cette m§me preface, il 
mentionne encore Us Troyennes de Seneque et le deuxieme livre de 
VEneide^ dont le recit notamment de la prise du palais de Priam lui 
avait visiblement servi de palette pour tracer la fresque presti- 
gieuse de la ^^nuit eternelle” de Troie dont les tableaux successifs 
colorent la toile de fond de sa tragedie. Quelques-unes de ses 

® Besides those mentioned previously, I have a real debt to Professor H. 
Hatzfeld, Catholic University of America, and to Dora Anselm Strittmatter, 
0. S. B., St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C., for many suggestions. 
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images, d^autre part, lui sent venues directement d^Hom^re et de 
rEnripide des Troyennes^ di^,Hecuhe et naturellement Andromaque 
dont il dit quelqnes mots dans sa preface. A cela il semble qu^il 
faille ajouter plnsienrs vers de VAndromaque captive d^Ennins, 
tragedie anjourd^lini perdue dont Cieeron cite quelques rares frag- 
ments dans ses Tusculanes, 

La plupart des tragedie d^Ennius, — Achille, Alexandre^ la Rmgon 
d'Hector, Hecube, etc., — ^traitaient de sujets homeriques empruntes 
a Euripide. Andromaque captive ne fait pas exception et Ennius 
certes y devait beaucoup au dramaturge athenien. Voici les vers 
de cette tragedie que Ciceron nous rapporte : 

Ex opibus summis opis egens, Hector, tuae . . . 

Quid petam praesidi aut exequar ^ quoue nunc 
Auxilio exili aut fugae freta sim? 

Aree et urbe orba sum. Quo aecidam? quo applicem? 

Cui nec arae patriae domi stant, fractae et disiectae iacent, 

Eana flamnia deflagrata, tosti alti stant parietes 
Deformati atque abiete crispa , . . 

0 pater, o patria, o Priami domus, 

Saeptum altisono cardine templum 1 
Vidi ego te adstante ope barbarica 
Tectis caelatis, laqueatis, 

Auro, ebore instructam regiftce . . . ^ 

Haec omnia uidi inflammari, 

Priamo ui uitam euitari, 

louis aram sanguine turpari . . . ® 

Vidi, uidere quod me passa aegerrume, 

Hectorem curru quadriiugo raptarier . . . ® 

Quelques details, tels ceux sur la splendeur orientale du palais 
troyen, semblent ^tre du cru du po^te latin et Virgile ne les oubliera 
pas quand il combinera la double imitation d^Euripide et d^Ennius : 

Quinquaginta illi thalami, spes tanta nepotum, 

Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi 
Procubuere.* 

Les vers de Racine qui, pensons-nous, doivent ^tre rapproches de 
ceux d^Ennius, sont bien connus: 


^ Tusculanes, iii, xix, 44. Deux des ces vers se trouvent dgalement citds 

ihid., I, XXXV, 86. 

2 Ibid., Ill, xix, 45. Ces vers se trouvent ^galement cit4s ibid., i, xxv, 85 ; 
et le premier ibid., m, xxii, 63. 

® Ibid., 1, xliv, 105. 


* EnMde, n, 603-505. 
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Allons sur son tombeau consulter mon 6poux. 

(ill, viii, 1048) 

Je ne vois que des tours que la cendre a couvertes. 

(I, ii, 201) 

Non vous n’espdrez plus de nous revoir encor, 

Sacres murs, que n’a pu conserver mon Hector! 

(I, iv, 335-336) 

0 cendres d’un epouxl 6 Troyens! 6 mon pfere! 

(m, viii, 1045) 

J’ai vu mon pere mort et nos murs embrases ; 

J’ai vu trancher les jours de ma famille entiere, 

Et mon epoux sanglant traine sur la poussiere 

(m, vi, 929-930) 

Dois-je oublier Hector prive de fun4railles, 

Et traine sans honneur autour de nos murailles? 

Dois-je oublier son pere a mes pieds renverse, 

Ensanglantant Tautel qu’il tenait embrasse? 

(Ill, viii, 993-996) 

II ne s’agit la sans doute qne de poncifs qui se tronvaient nn pen 
partout. Le tableau de Priam egorge au pied de Fantel est un lien 
commnn des poetes anssi bien qne des ceramistes. II vient, non pas 
d^Homere car Priam vit encore an dernier vers de Vlliade, mais des 
tragiqnes grecs. L^Andromaqne d’Enripide sonpirait d6ja: 

Kal rhv (pvrovpyhv Hlplaixov oiK dWcav vdpa 
K\iL>ov(r* l/cXautra, rolffde 6* eldop ^pfxaffiv 
aitr^ Karacrtpayivr* 40 * ipKeitp wvp^,^ 

Depnis Euripide, chacnn avait repris ce tablean^ Virgile: 

Vidi Hecubarn centuraque nurus Priamumque per aras 
Sanguine foedantem quos ipse sacrauerat ignes.® 

Ovide : 

Exiguumque senis Priami louis ara cruorem 
CombiberatJ 

Sen^qne : 

® Troyennes, 481-483 : Et Priam, I’ancdtre, ce n’est pas sur le rapport 

d’un autre que je Pai pleure; mais, de mes propres yeux, je Pai vu mas- 
sacre pres du feu de Tautel domestique.” Cf. 4galement: “ Sur les marches 
de Pautel de Zeus domestique, Priam eat tombd mort^' {ibid., 16-17) ; et le 
passage suivant: “Priam lui-mOme, aupr4s de Tautel bS-ti par le dieu, 
tomba massacr4 par le fils meurtrier d’AcMlle” {EScube^ 23-24). 

^ BnSide, n, 501-502. 

Metamorphoses, xii, 409-410. 
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Vidi execrandum regiae caedis nefas 
Ipsasque ad aras maius admissum scelus 
Aeacidis armis, cum ferox, scaeua manu 
Coma reflectens regium torta caput, 

Alto nefandum uulneri ferrum abdxdit; 

Quod penitus actum cum recepisset libens, 

Ensis senili siccus e iugulo redit.® 

et d^autres encore. Evidemment^ le tableau de Virgile vient 
partiellement d^Bnnius^ et celui d^Ennius partiellement d^Euripide. 
Celui d^Ovide est deja une sorte de jeu d^esprit plus alexandrin, et 
celui de S^neque, dans son r^alisme anatomique, est d^une brutalite 
quC;, dans sa preface, Racine declare lui-m§me excessiye. Quant an 
recit de Virgile, il le oonnaissait fort bien et il ne Foubliera pas 
lorsqu’il ecrira Phedre et qu’ Aricie pleurant 

Six freres . . , Quel espoir d’une illustre maison, 

(II, i, 424) 

fera 4elio au spes ianta nepotum de VEneide, Mais Racine con- 
naissait fort bien aussi les Tusculanes et, en 1662, il y avait renvoye 
a trois reprises dans ses Bemarques sur les Olympiques de Pindare 
et ses Remarques sur VOdyssee d^Eomere. 

D^autre part, le desarroi d^Andromaque, opis egeiis. Hector, tuae^ 
qui ne sait ou se tourner, est evidemment le m^me exactement qui 
mene Fheroine de Racine sur son tombeau consulter son 6poux. 
Enfin, le vers de Racine 

O cendres d’lm 4poux! d Troyensl 6 mon pere, 

est bien, dans son mouvement, Fdcho du vers d^Ennius 

0 pater, o patria, o Priami domus. 

Il est impossible de douter que Racine ait connu ces vers d^Ennius 
qui arracbaient d6ja a Cic6ron ce eommentaire admiratif qui ren- 
contrait sans doute Fassentiment de Racine : 0 poetam egregium 1 

. . . Praeclarum carmen! Est enim et rebus et uerbis et modis 
lugubre.” ® 

^Troyennes, 44-60. Racine se souvint des vers d’Ovide et de Sdn^que 
quand il mit dans la bouehe d’Hermione les vers suivants, reprocbant ses 
crimes k Pyrrhus: 

Tandis que dans son sein votre bras enfono6 
Cherche un reste de sang que ra.ge avait glac4. 

(rv, V, 1335-1336) 


® Tusculanes, in, xix, 44-45. 
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Mais ce qui nous parait surtout int4ressant dans ce rapproche- 
ment, c’est d^ajouter un nouvel element an faisceau poetique qui, 
depuis Fantiquite, convergeait sur la vaste memoiie de Racine; 
c^est d^illustrer par un nouvel exemple le precede inconscient de 
creation poetique caracteristique de Racine. Dans son esprit, le 
sac de Troie etait un tableau composite oil se confondaient les 
apports de plusieurs poetes grecs et latins. G^est ainsi, par exemple, 
que le j\i vu de la tragedie frangaise, s^il est bien a la fois R tlBov 
d’Euripide et le uidi d^Ennius, de Virgile et de Seneque, est avant 
tout celui de Racine lui-meme qui, a travers la lentille magique des 
poetes antiques, voyait reelleinent la scene tragique, condition 
necessaire pour nous la faire voir. Les vers de Racine sent, pour- 
rait-on dire, la resultante de tons ceux que Rantiquite avait 
deposes en lui. La personnalite poetique de Racine se manifeste 
ici par un triple precede de decantation, de refraction et de recrea- 
tion ; de decantation en tant qu^il elimine spontanement tel element 
de Seneque trop brutal, trop choquant; de refraction en ce que, par 
exemple, la flamme sacree qui brule dans les tableaux d^Euripide et 
de Virgile n’existe plus cliez Racine, comme, du reste, chez Ennius ; 
de . recreation enfin en ce que nul travail de ^^fiches^^ sur les di£- 
ferents textes que nous avons cites n^aurait jamais fait surgir les 
alexandrins d’Andromaque. De meme encore, les personnages de sa 
tragedie, Racine le declare lui-meme dans une phrase significative de 
sa premiere preface, sont si fameux dans Rantiquite que, pour peu 
qu^on la connaisse, on verra bien que je les ai rendus tels que les 
anciens pontes nous les ont donnes.^^ Et c^est finalement grace a 
Ranonymat qu^expriment ces mots que les personnages d^Androma- ‘ 
que peuvent realiser le paradoxe d’etre a la fois ceux d^Hom^re, 
d^Euripide, d^Ennius, de Virgile, de Seneque, et de demeurer aussi 
et surtout ceux de Racine. 

Georgks May 

Yale University 


THE BEGINNING OF VOLTAIEB’S PO&ME SUB LE 
DMA8TBE DE LISBONNE 

In the standard Moland edition of Voltaire's (Euvres completes^ 
the first two lines of his vigorous Po^me sur U d^sasire de lAshonne 
(1756) read as follows : 


3 
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0 malheureux mortels! 6 terre deplorable! 

0 de tons les mortels assemblage effroyable! ^ 

Tile same text is found also in the preceding Beuchot edition ^ on 
which Moland is to a considerable degree based. 

Why this surprising repetition of mortels ” in two successive 
lines? Emphasis can hardly be the reason since^ on reflection, we 
find the meaning of ^^this frightful assemblage of all mortals 
much less clear and much less precise than at first sight might be 
thought. It is certainly unlikely that Voltaire, the apostle of 
clarity, would have repeated this key word except deliberately and 
with full knowledge of exactly what he meant. Moreover, during 
the full three months of heated discussion and careful revision 
which transpired from the beginning of December, 1755, the date 
of the earliest draft,® to the publication of the first wholly author- 
ized edition in March of 1756,^ the author had ample time to weigh 
thoughtfully each word of this short, but important poem of only 
two hundred thirty-four lines. The beginning would naturally at- 
tract his very particular attention. What, then, is the explanation 
of this anomalous reading? 

The answer is provided by a letter of Voltaire’s secretary, Colini, 
to Dupont under date of March 20, 1756. In this letter, the writer 
quotes the first lines of the poem as follows : 

0 malbeureux mortels! 6 terre deplorable! 

0 de tons les fl^aux assemblage effroyable! ® 

With this substitution of the expressive “ fl4aux ” for the repetitious 
use of mortels,” the meaning becomes at once crystal-clear. Here 
is le mot juste,” the word which from the very beginning intro- 
duces the central idea of scourges,” of disaster^ as indicated by 
the title, the word which Voltaire actually wrote. 

^ Voltaire, CEuvres completes, ed. by Louis Moland, Paris, Gamier, 1877- 
85, 52 vols., IX (1877), 470. 

® Voltaire, CEuvres, ed. by Beuchot, Paris, 1828-40, 72 vols., xn (1833), 
191. For this information on the Beuchot reading, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Otis Fellows of Columbia University. 

® Voltaire, Letter to Gabriel Cramer of Dec. 4, 1755, pub. in JRR, xxxi 
(1940), 342-43, and n. 9. Cf. MLN, nvi (1941), 423, p. 7. 

^ Georges Ascoli, Voltaire, Formes philosophiques, mimeographed edition, 
Paris, Centre de documentation universitaire [1935?], p. 186. 

® Moland, xxxix, 10. 
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The accuracy of Colini^s testimony is confirmed by Georges 
Ascoli^ citing the early texts of late 1755 and the winter of 1756. 
Indeed; Voltaire in the first draft wrote malheurs/^ to which in 
the end he preferred the stronger fleaux/^ but with no essential 
change of meaning.® Ascoli did not, however; point out the signi- 
ficant Beuchot and Moland errorS; which have naturally tended to 
be repeated in most later reprintings of the poem,'^ 

When we turn now to Kehl; that final synthesis of eighteenth- 
century editions of Voltaire; we also find the reading fl4auX;^^ ® 
thus confirming the evidence of Colim and Ascoli. 

Evidently; a copyist or printer working for Beuchot inadvertently 
repeated mortelS;” an error all the more natural since the second 
occurrence of the word falls directly under the first. Moland, 
following Beuchot instead of Kehl, continued the faulty reading. 
Because the passage, in spite of everything against it, did seem to 
make a kind of sense, the mistake easily went unnoticed and has 
persisted. 

One of the first and most essential problems of literary study is 
to provide a text which accurately reproduces the author^s thought. 
The above example offers a small, but significant case in point. 
Until the true reading is restored, the very beginnmg of Voltaire’s 
poem appears careless in style and hazy in meaning. No sound 
interpretation is possible until we are sure of our text. 

The passage in Beuchot and Moland should therefore be corrected 
in subsequent printings and studies to coincide with the thoroughly 
satisfactory eighteenth-century versions: 

0 malheureux mortels ! o terre deplorable I 
0 de tons les fi4aux assemblage effroyable! 

Geoegb E. Hatbns 

Ohio State University 


® Georges Ascoli, op. cit., p. 191. 

^ But not in the CEuvres ckoisies de Voltaire, ed. by Georges Bengesco, 10 
vols., Paris, 1877-92, vi {PoSsies, 1889), p. 136. Bengesco followed, not 
Kehl, but the text of the edition of 1775, “ dite encadr^e,” published during 
the lifetime and under the direction of Voltaire ( cf . ibid., i, p. 6 ) . Por 
this information, I am again indebted to Dr. Otis Fellows, as also for the 
fact that the correct reading appears likewise in the (Emres completes, 
Paris, Armand-Aubr4e, xi (1829), 107. 

® Voltaire, (Emres computes, De Tlmprimerie de la Soci^te litt^raire- 
typographique [Kehl], xn (1784 and 1785), 117. 
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THE IDENTITY OP PONTUS DB TYAED^S ^^CUEIEUX^^ 

In the Discours pMlosophiques^ of Pontus de Tyard, dialogues 
in which the poet turned philosopher treats a myriad of subjects 
with uncommon breadth of spirit and originality, perhaps th^ most 
important speaker is Le Curienx/^ who appears as a bold advocate 
of reason and the experimental method, faced with opponents who 
uphold traditional beliefs and systems of thought. Le Curieux 
takes part in four of the discourses: the Solitaire Second, the 
Premier Ourieux and Second Gurieux, and Mantioe? In the first, 
where Pontus, as the Solitaire, discusses music with his lady, 

Pasithee,^^ Le Curieux joins in the conversation, expressing great 
admiration for the learning of Pontus; in the other three, pitted 
against the theologian Hieromnime,^ and Mantice the astrologer,^ 
he is shown attacking the opinions of his conservative adversaries 
with telling effect and vigor. It is apparent, moreover, that on 
all important points, Le Curieux and Pontus de Tyard are in 
agreement.® 

The dialogues, according to the author, represent actual dis- 
cussions which he claims to have reproduced from memory, relating 
as closely as possible the arguments and opinions of each debater.® 
Bach is given a pseudonym; of Le Curieux, Pontus says merely: 

De ce nom je veux masquer un gentilhomme, mien parent, diligent 
amateur de toutes disciplines.^^ 

The phrase ‘"mien parent suggests that Le Curieux was the 

^ Paris, Langelier, 1587. 

« First editions of these works, published by Jean de Tournes at Lyons, 
appeared in 1552, 1557, and 1658 respectively. 

’ “ . . . homme remply de pietd, & diligent observateur de la religion,” 
Discours philosophiques, f. 338 r°. 

*“Amy mien excellent en ceste profession, le nom duquel je cele sous 
cetui,” Mantwe, ou Discours de U VenU de dimmtion par astrologie, 
Lyon, Jean de Tonrnes, 1658, p. 5. I cannot agree with E. J. Clements’ 
suggestion that “Mantice” is Mellin de Saint-Gelays (of. Critical Theory 
and Practice of the Pleiade, Harvard University Press, 1942, pp. 221-222). 
But Professor Clements promises an article on the subject. 

“ Cf. my article, “ Pontus de Tyard and the Science of His Age ” MR 
sxsvm, 17. e > > 

• Mantice, Lyon, 1668, pp. 6-7. 

» Disoows phUosopMques, f. 97 t°. 
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poet, Guillaume des Autels, who was a frequent visitor to the castle 
of Bissy, and a relative as well as a protege of Pontus de Tyard.® 
Des Autels* was the son of Fiacre Des Autels, seigneur of Vernoble, 
and Anne de la Vesvre; his maternal grandmother was Anne de 
Tyard, wife of Jacques de la Vesvre. In an ode addressed to 
Pontus, Des Autels speaks of their relationship and communion 
of interests: 

Nostre grand similitude 
D’affection & d^estude, 

Et ton superbe Bissy 
Approche si pres d’ici, 

Qu^il peut voir la reverance 
Qui lui fait ma demeurance, 

Et denature la loi 
Qui d’une mesme semence 
A produit & toi & moi. 

He then refers to Estienne ton aieul pere/ D^Anne mere de ma 
mere.”® Pontus, in turn, writes warmly of ^^mon jeune Des 
Autels,” defending him against his critics.^^ 

Further indication that Des Autels is Le Curieux may be found in 
the long liminary poem he wrote for the first edition of Mantice}^ 
Here he summarizes the prose works of Pontus, declaring them as 
great as ^^ceux dont la Grece savante/ s’esmerveille, & de ceux 

® Cf . Gaspard Pontus de Thiard : Histoire de Pontus de Thyard de Bissy, 
suime de la genealogie de oette maison, et de la irelation de la campagne de 
lG6Jf en Hongrie, Neuchatel, 1784, pp. 9-11 ; “ II recevoit dans ce chateau 
(Bissy) les visites des savans & des Pofetes qui vivoient alors en Bourgogne. 
Celui de tous qu’il aimoit le mieux, 4toit un jeune gentilhomme son parent, 
appell4 Guillaume Desautels, seigneur de Vernoble.” 

» Cited %m. 

(Euvres poetiques de Pontus de Tyard, ed. Marty-Laveaux, Paris, 
Lemerre, 1875, p. 125. 

... Besautelz, 

Qui ha en ses premiers ans 
Eait preuve tant honor4e 
De sa plume enamour4e: 

Et qui le tort ha remiz 
Au front de sea ennemis . . . 

Ibid. Cf. also pp. 67, 112 and 140. 

^®Pp. vi-ix. The same poem appears in Ljatin and French versions. 
Chamard {Eistoire de la PUiade, iii, 152, n. 3) calls these deux po^mes 
de Guillaume des Autels, Pun en latin, Pautre en frangais.^^ 
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desquelz Eomme se yante ” In the last half of the poem, he praises 
Pontus for dealing such an effective blow at astrology : 

Or toy le plus savant de tons les Socratiques, 

Le grave & bon conseil d’Eudoxe tu pratiques : 

Delivrant d’esperance, & de peur noz esprits, 

Et de tout ce de sot, que nous avons appris, 

Du Chaldaique abus . . . 

In conclusion, he ■writes : 

Voire qu’en tes escrits moymesme je pren vie: 

Ce qu’aussi bautement scet bien dire Tenvie, 

Qui se plaint que ton nom fait mon nom, & ainsi 
Je le dy, toutefois j’ay quelque esprit aussi. 

Que liardiinent ma France un jour d^avoir s^assure 
Honneiir par mon estude, & qu’avec grande usure 
Je rendray au I^cee orn4 de livres bons, 

Et k TAcademie ombrageuse, leurs dons. 

Here Des Autels alludes to the r61e he plays in the various prose 
works of Pontus, and while admitting that (as jealous folk allege) 
he owes his reputation to his appearance there, promises a work 
of his own, which like his master’s will he worthy of Plato. 

^ In typical fashion, Des Autels provides a final clue in the last 
line of his sonnet concluding the Solitaire Second and addressed to 
his learned companions in conversation : 

La vicieuse ignorance vulgaire, 

De la vertu Pennemie dent4e, 

Creve k ceste beure ardemment d4pit4e, 

Voyant si clair ton bonneur, Solitaire: 

Mais toy, k qui rien mortel ne peut plaire, 

Belle, sgavante, & sage Pasitb4e 
By, en voyant la gloire au Giel portae 
De ta vertu, plus que le Midy clair e. 

0 deux esprits nez de celeste race, 

Qu’4 bon droit est ce siecle glorieux 
Qui s*enricbit des biens de vostre grace! 

Ke ssay comment ja desja furieux 
Vous me rendez, de suivre vostre trace 
(Mais pourn4ant belas) trop curieux.^* 

Thus GuiUaume des Autels, as "Le Ourieux,” followed Pontus 

“ It is rcMonable to suppose that members of the circle of poets and 
scholars that frequented Bissy knew the real names of the various figures 
m the Discours. ** 

Discours philosophigues, f. 132 v®. 
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de Tyard in the study of philosophy, whereby, as he said, ^^a Timi' 
tation des anciens, nous nettoyons & polissons noz entendemens, 
& . . . en discourant par disputes & divers argumens, nous puisons 
la congnoissance certeine de la Nature des choses/^ 


Oherhn College 


J. C. Lapp 


SOME SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE SECOND 
EDITION OP MANUEL GlLYEZ^ 
MISRCOLES SANTO 

Strongly influenced by the naturalistic school of literature, 
Manuel Galvez is nonetheless a good Catholic. With these two facts 
in mind, the student of his novelistic work is ever interested to dis- 
cover to what extent the author^s characters are either defeated by 
their heredity and environment or saved by some inner strength, 
freedom of will, or faith. Nowhere in Galvez’ writings is the con- 
flict between the flesh and the spirit more dramatic than in the 
novel, Miercoles Santo. 

Padre Eudosio Solanas is a great fat man who nearly suffocates in the 
close confinement of the confessional in the late-summer heat of a Holy 
Wednesday in Buenos Aires, The pure life of the spirit which he seeks to 
lead is made difficult by the needs of his overflowing humanity which 
cannot help but long now and then for the creature comforts and warm 
affection which a home and family of his own would have afforded him. 
Furthermore, despite the austerity of his life, his body will not let him 
forget altogether the lusts of the flesh. These he is in habit of extinguish- 
ing with blows from the disciplinary lash. Padre Eudosio had had but 
one experience with sexual temptation and the love of woman in his youth. 
This incident he had striven to forget but as he listened to the constant 
procession of sinners, he could not keep his mind free of the old experience. 
The reader is acutely aware that this man, as he counsels and absolves his 
visitors, is himself human and tempted like as they. Father Eudosio feels 
that on this terrible day of confessions the I>evil is persecuting him with 
special efforts. He is sure of this when a man presents himself who is 
tempted by the same doubts as the Padre himself with regard to the virgin 
birth of Christ. While Eudosio meditates, the man disappears, which leads 
the good father to believe that he has been talking with Satan himself. 
Thinking that his physical and spiritual condition are certainly not of the 


Mantice, Lyon, 1658, p. 7. 
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best, Eudosio resolves to consult first a doctor and then his own personal 
confessor. 

Thus far the two editions of the novel are identical, but from this 
point on the edition of 1930 ^ proceeds as follows : 

Eudosio goes to see the doctor who finds nothing wrong with him, pats him 
on the back and sends him away. His confessor is a matter-of-fact Jesuit 
who is inclined to scout the personal appearance of the Devil to Eudosio. 
The obese curate then returns to his confessional to resume the struggle. 
As the day weais on, his body becomes more and more tired and his spirit 
more troubled. The climax is reached when the very woman who tempted 
him as a girl comes to make confession. Not recognizing the churchman, 
she speaks of her love for the young seminarist and of how his rejection 
of her had caused hei to hate all priests. For a time she had been a 
Protestant. Now she wishes to confess and return to the fold. As the 
woman dwells on the details of their former experience, Eudosio strives to 
fight down the flood of lascivious thoughts induced by the woman’s words. 
When she confesses that were she to meet the man again, she no doubt 
would try once more to win his love, Eudosio feels himself overcome by the 
Evil One, Praying desperately to the Virgin, he lurches out of the con- 
fessional. For a moment he thinks himself saved as he stands suddenly 
alone in the silent church. Then, there before him is the man of the morn- 
ing, the man whom he suspected of being the Devil. As he watches, the 
figure of the man becomes tremendous. His bat wings reach the vaulted 
ceiling. Uttering a strangled cry, Eudosio slumps dead on the church floor. 

It is odd that the author of Nacha Regules should make his novel 
end so abruptly and pessimistically. What was the physical cause 
of death, a mere mental conflict? Why is this Christian man al- 
lowed to fall into the clutches of Satan. This ending is neither 
good naturalism nor good Christianity and from either point of 
view it is forced and unsatisfying. 

But the second edition, ^ instead of ending with these two lines : 

Dc la gargauta del Padre Solauas sali6 uu grito hecho pedazos y su 
euerpo se derrimabd.® 

ends thus : 

De la gargauta del Padre Solauas sali6, hecha pedazos, uua iuvocacidu a 
Maria. El moustruo desaparecx6. La Virgen sonri6 con dulzura al sacerdote. 
Pero al mismo tiempo, Solauas sintid como si toda su saugre afluyese a su 
cabeza. En uua niebla de su inteligencia, record'd las recomeudacioues del 


^Manuel GMvez- Miircoles Sar^to, Buenos Aires. Librerfa y Editorial 
La Facultad ” Juau Rold4n y Cia. 1930. 

® Manuel ailvez: MiSrcoles Santo. Buenos Aires. Editorial Tor 1942 
«Ed. Facultad,’’ p. 199. 
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m4dico. Golpes violentos martillaban su cabeza, parecian hincharle las 
venas. Y de pronto, las piernas le faltaion y su cuerpo se deriuinb6 sin 
vida.* 

One’s first impression is that Galvez has merely given us a 
happier and more Christian ending. Faith triumphs over the lusts 
of the flesh. But no, let us look back now at the Padre^s inter- 
view with the doctor, which formerly ended thus : 

Y rid clamorosamente, palmeando al sacerdote. 

Solanas se dirigid a su iglesia. Alii se arrodilld y pidid al Sefior que 
^ 6 

But in the edition of 1942, note what the author has inserted : 

Y rid clamorosamente, palmeando al sacerdote. 

Antes de que Solanas terminase de vestirse, el medico quiso tomarle la 
tensidn aiterial. El sacerdote, que ignoiaba lo que fuese aquello, vid 
per pie jo subir y bajar la columnita de mereurio. 

— \ Muy altal 

— ^Y eso, iqud significa’ 

Solanas advirtid una contrariedad en el lostro del medico. 

— Signilica, Padre, que usted debe meterse en cama en seguida, no 
comer durante unos dias, tomar boy mismo un buen purgante y, natural- 
mente, no hacer ningun esfuerzo fisico ni intelectual. Y llame cuanto antes 
a un clinico. Creame, Padre, que la cosa es seria. 

El sacerdote se despidid, pensando en que hasta despuds de la Semaiia 
Santa no pordla ocuparse de su salud. Ni tenia derecbo para bacerlo, ni, 
por otra parte, creia estar enfermo de otra cosa que de los nervios, aunque 
en este punto el especialista acababa de tranquilizarle. Dios lo necesitaba. 
En fin, si sentia algunas molestias fisicas, dl las atribuia a su obesidad. 

Solanas se dirigid a su iglesia. All^, sin acordarse de las recomenda- 
clones del mddico, se arrodilld y pidid al Senor que . . . ® 

Thus, there is now a good physical reason for the death of Father 
Solanas. By the addition of a few skilful paragraphs Manuel 
Galvez has accomplished the paradox of making his novel at once 
more naturalistic and more Christian — ^more naturalistic in that 
high blood pressure now explains both his physical distress and his 
sudden death, more Christian in that we are assured of God’s mercy 
for His would-be loyal follower. Padre Budosio Solanas. 

Donald P. Brown 

The Johns Hopkins University 


* Ed. Tor, p. 190. 

0 Ed. “ La Paonltad ” p. 118. 


«Ed. Tor, p. 114. 
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fiTfi 1532 

On va rep6tant qne Fete 1532 fnt exceptionnellement chaud.^ M. 
Abel Lefranc ^ parle de ^ secheresse memorable/ II ajoute qne les 
mois ^ brulants ’ de Fet6 1532 durent ^tre penibles k supporter a Lyon, 
^ Yille de tout temps r6put4e pour ses cbaleurs excessives/ Dois-je 
dire que je ne sache pas que les cbaleurs soient plus ^ excessives ^ k 
Lyon que dans la plupart des villes de France ? Mais ce qui importe, 
c^est d^examiner les documents auxquels M. Abel Lefranc fait 
appel pour pouvoir assurer que ^ cette memorable annee 1532 [, . .] 
fut marquee par une cbaleur insolite et continue dont on garda le 
souvenir en France/ C^est la Ohronique parisimne de Pierre 
Driartj chamhrier de Saint-Victor {1522-15S5) ® qui est, d^abord, 
invoquee. Qu’y lisons-nous? Que le mois de mai 1532 fut ^ moult 
chault, et plus qu^il n^estoit memoire de nul vivant avoir este 
auparavant/ ^ Qu^en juin, ^ le vin fut a grand marche, veu que les 
vignes quasy partout avoient este toutes quasy gelees/ ® Mais 
Pierre Driart ne parle pas du tout du temps qubl a fait, ni en 
juiUet, ni en aout, Ce n^est que pour le mois de septembre, et k la 
fin de la chronique de ce mois, qu’il est not6 ceci : ^ II fut fort beau 
temps durant lesdictes vendenges comme il n’avoit faict beau 
Faoust precedent, et fut Feste long, car, depuis le premier Jour du 
moys de may Jusques au Jour de Toussains ensuivans, il fit fort 
chault et beau temps et si eust on de la pluye par fois assez, de sorte 
. . . ^ ® Ou M, Abel Lefranc trouve-t-il un temoignage qui lui per- 
mette de parler de ^ la grande secheresse ^ de 1532 ? Quels textes doit- 
on alleguer pour pouvoir affirmer: ^Jamais F6t6 n^avait 4t4 si long 
ni si brulant M. Abel Lefranc fait appel k Jean Bouchet dont Je 

^Cf. The portable Rabelais, sel . . . by Samuel Putnam (New York, 
1946), p. 24: ‘ it was tbe great summer drought of 1632 that gave Rabelais 
the idea for his PantagrueV 

» Rabelais, Oeuvres , . . (Paris, 1922) m, pp. xxv et xxvi, 

^ MSmoires de la 8oMt6 de Vhistoire de Paris et de V Ile-de-France, 
xxn (1895), 67-178. 

^Ibid., p. 157. 

p. 168.-—C’est une allusion aux geMes du 18 avril (cf. ibid., p. 

156). 

« Ibid., 159. En note, P^diteur indique qu’il manque sans doute une ligne 
dont le sens se reconstitue ais4ment.’ 
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penx consulter les Annales d" Aquitaine^ Mais M. Lefranc rap- 
porte seulement que les ^ astrologiens ^ dirent que les fievres ^ pro- 
cedaient des trop extremes et lurieuses chaleurs de cette periode/ 
En conclusion, je dois dire que je n^ai Jamais trouve d^allusion,® 
dans les textes du XVI® siecle, a la ^ seeheresse memorable ^ de 1632.® 

Marcel PRAKgoN 

Barvard University 


LE MIEACLE JUIF 

The expression is associated with the author of the Eisioire du 
peuple d'lsmel. In the introductory section to his Priere sur 
VAcropole Eenan writes: 

L’impression que me fit Athines est de beaucoup la plus forte que j^aie 
jamais ressentie. . . Jusque-IA, j'avais eru que la perfection n’esi pas de 
ce monde; une seule cliose me paraissait se rapprocher de Pabsolu. Oepuis 
longtemps, je ne croyais plus au miracle, dans le sens propre du mot; 
cependant la destin4e unique du peuple juif, aboutissant A J^sus et au 
christianisme, m’apparaissait comme quelque chose de tout k fait k part. 
Or voici qu^h c5t4 du miracle juif venait se placer pour moi le miracle 
grec. . . 

In their little edition of the PrUre (Manchester TJniv. Press, 
1934, p. 41) Messers. E. Vinaver and T. B. L. Webster indicated 
that some of the descriptive material on the Parthenon 
strangely reminiscent of Chateaubriand^s description of the Parthe- 
non in his Itineraire de Paris d J erusalemP They also pointed out 
that there is agreement in the ideas of the two writers with regard 

Les Annales dAquitaine . . . par lean Bouchet, 4dit. derni^re et 
nouvelle (Poictiers, 1644), p. 469; ‘extremes et furieuses chaleurs, qui 
firent 4s mois de May et luin.’ 

® Au contraire, j’ai relev4 un passage oil il est d4clar4, vers 1534, que, 
depuis quelques ann4es, les 4t4s 4taient si froids qu^on ne les distinguait 
gu4re des hivers (Cf. J. Larnac, Louise LdbS [Paris, 19343).— —Le mois de 
janvier 1533 fut moins froid que de coutume; il fut ‘bien doux et beau' 
(Cf. Chronique parisienne . , . p. 161). 

«Cf. Rabelais, Pantagruel, 4d. crit. p. V. L. Saulnier (Paris, 1946), p. 
xiii: ‘la grande s4eheresse . . . 1532 . . — ^P.-L. Larcher, Le parfum 
de Gomhray (Paris, 1945), p. 63; ‘ L'extr4me s4cheresse qui d4sola la 
Beauce en 1552' [ate].' 
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to the harmony of Greek art in contrast with the barbaroiis monu- 
ments of Italy and France. Mile A. Poirier {Les idees artistiques 
de C.f p. 270) was likewise struck by the resemblances in the two 
works, and evidence of Eenan being inspired by the Itineraire can 
be gathered from M. J. Pommier^s Ernest Renan: Travaux de 
jeunesse (Paris, 1931, p. 203). It seems very likely, therefore, 
that the stimulus for the creation and use of the expression by 
Eenan comes from one of the most sympathetic and beautiful pages 
that Chateaubriand ever wrote about any people. At any rate it 
is worth while calling attention to it for it is as significant today 
as it was yesterday : 

Tandis que la nouvelle J4rusalem sort ainsi du desert, brillante de clart^, 
jetez les yeux entre la montagne de Sion et le Temple; voyez cet autre 
petit peuple qui vit si6pare du reste des habitants de la eit4. Ob jet parti- 
culier de tons les m4pris, il baisse la tdte sans se plaindi e ; il souff re toutes 
les avanies sans demander justice; il se laisse accabler de coups sans 
soupirer; on lui demande sa t§te: il la pr^sente au cimeterre. Si quelqne 
membre de cette soei4t4 proserite vient k mourir, son compagnon ira, 
pendant la nuit, Tenterrer furtivement dans la vallde de Josapliat, k Tombre 
du temple de Salomon. P'4n4trez dans la demeure de ce peuple, vous le 
trouverez dans une affreuse mis4re, faisant lire un livre myst^rieux k des 
enfants qui, k leur tour, le feront lire k leurs enfants. Ce qu’il faisoit il y 
a cinq mille ans, ce peuple le fait encore. Il a assists dix-sept fois k la 
mine de Jerusalem, et rien ne pent le ddcourager ; rien ne pent Tempdcher 
de tourner ses regards vers Sion. Quand on voit les Juifs disperses sur 
la terre, selon la parole de Dieu, on est surpris sans doute: mais, pour 
tee frapp4 d^un 4tonnement surnaturel, il faut les retrouver k Jerusalem; 
il faut voir ces legitimes maltres de la Jud4e esclaves et strangers dans 
leur propre pays; il faut les voir attendant, sous toutes les oppressions, 
un roi qui doit les d41ivrer. Ecras4s par la Croix qui les condamne, et qui 
est plant4e sur leurs t4tes, cacMs pr4s du temple dont il ne reste pas pierre 
sur pierre, ils demeurent dans leur deplorable aveuglement. Les Perses, 
les Grecs, les Bomains ont disparu de la terre; et un petit peuple, dont 
Torigine pr4c4da celle de ces grands peuples, existe encore sans m41ange 
dans les d4combres de sa patrie. Si queique chose, parmi les nations, porte 
le caractere du miracle, nous pensons que ce caractfere est ici. Et qu'y 
a-t-il de plus merveilleux, mtee aux yeux du philosophe, que cette rencontre 
de Pantique et de la nouvelle J4ru8alem au pied du Calvaire: la premiere 
s’affligeant k Taspect du &4pulcre de Jdsus-Christ ressuscit4; la seconde se 
eonsolant aupr4s du seul tombeau qui n’aura rien k rendre k la fin des 
si4elesl {ItinSraire, ed. E. Malakis, Baltimore, 1946, n, 203), 


The Johns HopJcim University 


Emile Malakis 
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MELVILLFS AET: ONE ASPECT 

Van Wyck Brooks^ writing a score of years ago and under the 
influence of Melville's early biographers, declared that Melville 
at thirty “five had outlived the literary illusion; he had come to 
despise the written word." ^ I think it safe to say that no one who 
has kept abreast of Melville scholarship would make such an asser- 
tion today; even though it is not yet a long time since E. L. 
Grant Watson, representing a whole school of thought upon the 
matter, described Pierre dramatically as a kind of defiant swan 
song, after which Melville subsided into silence.^ 

An^^one can see at a glance, of course, that a change occurred in 
Melville's career after 1851. Enable to sustain the high power of 
Mohy-Dicl% Melville turned from the sea to inland subjects and in 
part from the novel to the tale. Somewhat later he abjured prose 
altogether and, until the closing years of his life, produced poetry 
almost exclusively. But, whatever the form, he continued to write 
and to some extent continued to publish.® 

There was no lessening of Melville's mental activity — ^indeed, of 
his intellectual and spiritual growth — after 1851; the briefest 
glance at the most recent American book on Melville's thought 
should convince one of that.^ Yet his writings after Moby-Dich, 
with minor exceptions and in spite of many evidences of great liter- 
ary skill and his continuing interest in literary creation, are for the 
most part less important and less generally successful than the 
brilliant galaxy of sea stories which preceded them — a collection to 
which he added one of the most precious pieces long years later in 
Billy Budd. 

It is obviously presumptuous to ask of any writer that his work 
remain consistently on the highest plane or that he produce, instead 
of a solitary masterpiece^ a succession of them; one is tempted, 

^ Van Wyck Brooks, Emerson and Others (New York, 1927), p. 195. 

L. Grant Watson, ** Melville’s PierreP NEQ, m, 195-234 (April, 

1930). 

* Harrison Hayford, in his unpublished doctoral dissertation, Hawthorne 
and Melville: A Biographical wtid Critical Btudy (Yale University, 1945), 
ably presents this point of view. 

* William Ellery Sedgwick, Herman Melville: The Tragedy of Mind 
(Cambridge, 1944). 
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nevertheless, to wonder why Melville, who in 1852 ® certainly had no 
intention of giving up his literary career in spite of its un- 
satisfactory financial returns,® never quite regained, until forty 
years later, the subtle mastery of his materials which he exhibited 
in varying degrees between Typee and Moby-Dich. Surely nothing 
so simple as his troublesome eyesight or a fall from a wagon can 
explain the change. 

I think the explanation lies in the type of writer that Melville 
was — in the nature of his art. For in Melville we perceive not 
a literary inventor but an assimilator. He may be said to have 
recorded rather than devised most of the incidents in his major 
works. His two chief sources apparently consisted in his reading 
and his own experience. To make this distinction of terms 
clear, one has merely to compare Melville with Poe, the inventor 
par excellence, 

Charles E. Anderson and others have already identified many of 
the sources from which Melville drew for his early works such 
materials as were not suggested by his own direct observation.^ For 
Typee^ Omoo, Redlum, and White-Jachet the framework is clearly 
the life which Melville knew at first hand and which by its hard- 
ships, brutality, mystery, and color so deeply impressed him. Mardi^ 
laid in a setting similar to these and recounting in part his physical 
as well as mental sorrows and joys, depends for unity upon its 
allegory. Finally, in Moby-Dich, we see the miraculous blending 
of Melville^s actual experience, his reading, and the leaven of his 
metaphorical philosophizing; nearly a quarter of the book, it may 

®His published works after this date, besides Pierre, include Israel 
Potter, The Confidence-Man, a group of tales and sketches (among them 
“The Encantadas” and “Benito Cereno”) of which a number were col- 
lected in The Piazza Tales, Battle-Pieces and Aspects of the War, Clarel, 
John Marr and Other Sailors, and Timoleon, besides additional miscel- 
laneous items in the periodicals. Hayford points out that Melville’s at- 
tempts to secure a government position began long before his so-called 
literary “retirement” and not as a result of a determination to give up 
writing. 

« Though the income from his books was meager, Melville was never, 
like Hawthorne, in anything resembling real poverty. See William 
Charvat, “ Melville’s Income,” American Literature, xv, 251-261 (November, 
1943). 

^ See Charles R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939). 
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be noted, consists in descriptive materials based upon Beale ® and 
other authorities on the natural history of the whale. 

When he finished Mohy-Dich, Melville had well-nigh ex- 
hausted the rich vein of literary ore out of which his first six 
novels were mined. He had completed the narrative of his years 
before the mast ; and to supply a framework for Pierre, he chose a 
setting vaguely reminiscent of his own boyhood home, but utterly 
land-locked. The results were less happy, whatever noble character- 
istics the book may be admitted to have. Prom this point on, most 
of Melville’s prose pieces appear to be traceable to one source or an- 
other among his library books or his acquaintances.® It was not 
until the last years of his life that Melville reopened the abandoned 
mine of his youthful experience and extracted a final ingot as 
valuable as any of the others. 

In recognizing this aspect of Melville’s art, one does not say, of 
course, that the only value of his writings lies in their faithfulness 
to his experience. Melville was undoubtedly at his best when he 
fused with his actual knowledge of events his reading, his glean- 
ings from conversation, his ironic or outraged comments upon the 
occurrences of his times, and his gropings among spiritual and 
philosophical ideas. His imagination chewed upon the incidents 
he recorded until they lost the shape of journalism and became the 
richly sub,jective utterances of universal experience. When, through 
sheer exhaustion of supply, he turned perforce to those emptier 
phases of his life uncharged wuth the intense electric of his maritime 
adventures, or when he found himself relying entirely upon his 
reading, Melville wms obviously not at his best. 

By 1852 the grand storehouse from which he drew his major 
situations had been emptied, and there was no second young man- 
hood from the bounty of which to refill it. Melville’s art then 
gradually became less effective, and he deserted prose for the com- 

® Thomas Beale, The Natural History of the Sperm Whale . . . , etc. 
(London, 1839). A study of Melville’s dependence upon Beale is contained 
in my unpublished doctoral dissertation, Melville and Nineteenth^Century 
Science (Yale University, 1944). 

®To this statement there are, without doubt, some notable exceptions. 
But Merton Sealts, in the preface and notes to his forthcoming edition of 
Melville’s miscellaneous prose, points out a number of hitherto unsuspected 
sources for the shorter pieces. 
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pensating rhythms of poetry. Only the germ of Billy Budd, like 
one of those seeds taken out of the Egyptian Pyramids, which, after 
being three thousand years a seed and nothing hut a seed, being 
planted in English soil, . . . developed itself [and] grew to green- 
ness/’ remained for later fruition. 

Tykus Hillway 

New London Junior College, 

New London, Connecticut 


OALEB WILLIAMS AND MARTIN FABER: 

A CONTEAST 

The fate of William Gilmore Simms’ first book, Martin Faber, 
has been neglect or dismissal with the critical tag a Godwinian 
tale of crime.” ^ In an extension of the latter dictum, surface 
similarities between The Adventures of Caleb Williams and Martin 
Faber have been pointed out as significant.^ However, a close 
study of the details in the two stories will bear out Simms’s defense 
of his own originality.^ 

From Melville’s letter to Hawthorne in Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne 
and His Wife (Boston and New York, 1884). I, 405. 

^Cambridge History of American Literature, i, 314; Carl Van Doren, 
The American Novel (New York, 1940), p. 51. Also W. P. Trent, 'William 
Gilmore Simms (New York, 1892), p. 81: . however original Simms 

may have thought himself, ... he was simply following . . . the devious, 
dark, and uncanny paths where Godwin had once walked with a stately 
tread.” 

^ Floyd H. Deen’s brief study, " The Genesis of Martin Faber in Caleb 
Williams,” Modem Language Notes, Lix, 315-317 (May, 1944), admits a 
difference in the authors’ aims, but is inadequate and misleading. Been 
notes that both stories reveal "the maniacal tendencies of an abnormal 
character that both are written in the first person; that both murderers 
confess their crime to their best friend; and that there is a mistreated 
Emily in both. 

The purpose of the present study is to illustrate a significant disparity 
between the first three of these superficially identical features. As for the 
last-named, however, it would probably have caused Simms some chagrin: 
writing, as he did, when the subject of British influence was so tender a 
sore, he may naturally have wished at all events to avoid using in his 
story so tangible an element as a prominent character’s name that would 
have left him open to the charge of plagiarism. 

Martin Faber’ belongs to the family of which Godwin’s "Caleb 
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it is clear, finds the first-person narration indispensable to his 
avowed aim: 

The only difference between the narrative of crime given in ' Martin Faber ’ 
and that furnished by the newspapers daily, consists in this little par- 
ticular. The author of the work has striven to trace it to its causes — to 
describe its sources — to probe the wound, and to declare its depths.'^ 

Therefore, Martin must tell his own story: the criminal must ac- 
count for his criminality. This he does, dwelling meaningfully 
on each crime. 

However, since Godwin is primarily concerned with the theme 
of social justice, the origin and effects of Ealkland^s criminality 
are only of secondary interest. Consequently, that part of Caleb 
Williams which deals with Falkland's decline from complete virtu- 
ousness to murder, remorse, and physical decay is told in retrospect, 
and not by Falkland himself, nor even by Caleb, the narrator, but 
by the steward Collins. 

Similarly, the divergence of the authors’ aims precludes any 
stressing of the fact that both murderers confess their crime to their 
best friend. Caleb’s curiosity about Falkland’s isolation and the 
mysterious trunk leads him to suspect Falkland, but it is a dis- 
passionate curiosity. Thus, when the harassed squire is forced to 
confession, Caleb’s loyalty continues, and it is only when he fore- 
sees eternal persecution at Falkland’s hands that Caleb publicly 
denounces his master. 

On the other hand, no one hounds Martin into confession. He 
suffers only fleeting remorse, and resumes his former pursuits, their 
pleasure undiminished by any feeling of guilt. When he confesses, 
he does so spontaneously, to impress the naive Harding,® and is 
moved as much by a feeling of self-importance ® as by that of a 
mysterious powerlessness.^® Harding, of course, is amazed, and 

Advertisement,” p. ix. 

® " I surveyed him with close attention for a few moments . . . with a 
deliberation that, under all the circumstances, was significant of a 
momentary madness. ...” {Martin Faber, p. 83.) 

the huge stride which I had taken in crime contributed largely to 
the sense of my own importance. Such is our nature. We are proud of the 
power to destroy. . . . There is something elevating^something attractive 
to the human brute, even in being a destroyer. ...” {Ibid,, p. 86.) 

What prompted me to the narration I know now. I could not resist 
the impulse— I was compelled to speak.” {Ibid,, p. 83.) Like the Ancient 
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refuses to believe him. He shields Martin merely because he is 
shocked by the enormity of the crime, and hopes that Martin will 
retract his confession. When his denunciation of Martin is publicly 
scorned, he reproaches Martin very much as Falkland might have 
reproached the murdered Tyrrel: 

. for years ... I have been contending for glory— for a name . . . 
This you knew. ... In one hour — without an object— to satisfy a wanton 
caprice — . . . you have destroyed me ... I am banished from that which 
has been the life-blood of my being — the possession of a goodly, of a 
mighty name ! I have no farther use in life.^^ 

Whereupon, consistent with his course of self-righteousness, he 
begins the spying that finally convicts Martin, and hunts for clues 
as relentlessly as Falkland hunts Caleb from town to town. In 
fact, if there is any parallel here, it is between Falkland and 
Harding — ^not between Falkland and Martin. 

And when to the evidence of the above disparities one adds the 
fact that Martin Faler is in effect an expanded, fictional re-work- 
ing of a partly-factual Confessions of a Murderer which Simms 
had published in a Charleston gazette and newspaper some time 
before,^^ it may seriously be doubted that Godwin's novel had 
any noticeable influence on the shaping of Martin Faber. 

Edwaed Stone 

Durham, N. G. 


EMBESON'S BEOTHEE AND THE MOUSETEAP 

The mousetrap sentence is one of the best known in all literature : 

If a man can write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make 
a better mouse-trap, than his neighbor, though he builds his house 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.” Nor 
is there, after Burton Stevenson's exhaustive examination into the 
claims and counter-claims,^ a shred of doubt that the sentence is 

Mariner, he says, he was made “in spite of every obstacle, to thrust his 
terrible narrative into the ears of the unwilling listener.” {Ibid., p. 86.) 

Ibid,, pp. 95-96. 

Ti-ent, p. 76. 

^Burton Stevenson, “The Mouse Trap,” Item 7 (unpaged) of The Colo- 
phon, Part XIX (Volume v, December, 1934). 
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one which. Ralph Waldo Emerson interpolated into one of his 
California lectures in the spring of 1871, probably the lectnre on 
'' Hospitality and How to Make Homes Happy ” delivered in Oak- 
dand, California, on May 18. There can hardly be any donbt of 
that. After the sentence had been ascribed to Emerson in the 
book of aphorisms compiled by the ladies of an Oakland church in 
1889 2 and had been used by an advertising man of the West Pub- 
lishing Company, of Minneapolis, and had been laid claim to by no 
less an Emersonian than Elbert Hubbard, there began to be doubts 
that the sentence was Emerson^s. To settle the doubts the West 
Publishing Company wrote to Mrs. Sarah S, Beach Yule, one of the 
Oakland ladies who had copyrighted the book of aphorisms, and in 
its house organ The Dochet for February, 1912, quoted her reply : 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, I copied it in my hand- 
book from an address delivered long ago, it being my custom to 
write everything there that I thought particularly good, if ex- 
pressed in concise form; and when we were compiling Borrowings^ 
I drew on this old book freely.” Mr. Stevenson, after wondering 
whether sixteen year old Sarah Beach copied it from a newspaper 
report of Emerson^s Oakland lecture or whether she wrote it down 
after hearing the lecture, concludes : 

But whether she copied it, or whether she heard it, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was actually used by Emerson in one of these 
lectures — a happy thought, perhaps, which came to him at the moment of 
delivery, for there is no record of his ever having used it anywhere else ** 

Mr, Stevenson, along with other Emerson scholars, knew that 
Emerson had written something strikingly similar to the mouse- 
trap sentence in 1856 under the heading Common Fame in his 
journal : 

If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs, to sell, or can make 
better chairs or knives, crucibles or church organs, than anybody else, you 
will find a broad hard-beaten road to his house, though it be in the woods. 
And if a man knows the law, people will find him out, though he live in a 
pine shanty, and resort to him.* 


^Borrowings. Compiled by Ladies of the First Unitarian Church of 
Oakland, California. San Francisco; Murdock & Co., Printers, 1889. The 
book was copyrighted by Sarah S. B. Yule and Mary S, Keene. The mouse- 
trap quotation appeared on page 38. 

® Stevenson, Zoo. c^^., p. [8], 

* Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, vin, 528-529 {Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1912). 
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That IS as far back as the mousetrap idea has been traced. But 
the mention in the Journal passage of a man who '' knows the law'' 
suggests that it can be traced farther back, for Emerson had three 
brothers who knew the law. His brother William, on Staten Island, 
was a successful lawyer all his life. His brother Edward was study- 
ing law in the law offices of Daniel Webster when his health failed 
and forced him to seek restoration in the West Indies, where he 
died just before Emerson and his mother moved to Concord in 1834 
and became boarders at the Old Manse. 

The youngest brother, Charles Chauncey Emerson, knew the 
law also. He had studied law in Cambridge Law School, then in 
Webster's office in Boston, and finally in the office of Samuel Hoar 
in Concord. Charles impressed people. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said of him in college, He was for me the very ideal of an em- 
bodied celestial intelligence." ^ When he died. Dr. WiUiam Ellery 
Channing said that all New England mourned his loss. Harriet 
Martineau called him the adored Charles." ® No one adored him 
more than his brother Ealph, unless it be Elizabeth Hoar, daughter 
of his niontou and then his fiancee. Ealph and Lidian Emerson 
planned when Charles should have married Elizabeth to build a 
wing onto the house in Concord so that they might all live under 
one roof. And when Charles had died, Elizabeth, though living in 
the home of her parents, came into Ealph Emerson^s home and into 
his life as a sister. These two especially cherished every memory 
of Charles and every story about him. 

And one of the stories, surely a family story because it is told by 
Elizabeth's brother in his autobiography nearly seventy years after 
the death of Charles, reminds one of the mousetrap sentence : 

Mr. Webster, who was consulted as to where [Charles] Emerson should 
settle, said, Settle I Let him settle anywhere. Let him settle in the midst 
of the hack woods of Maine, the clients will throng after him.’^ ^ 

What Webster said about Charles Emerson surely would have lived 
in the memory of his brother and of his fiancee, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that an echo of Webster's words could be 
heard thirty-five years later in Emerson's impromptu sentence in 
California. 

® Quoted in George F. Hoar, AutoHografhy of Seventy Years, i, 63-64 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903). 

Um., p. 67. UUd,, p. 63. 
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There is a sequel to the story about the man who can make a 
better mousetrap or the man who knows the law. Charles did not 
settle in the back woods of Maine. He settled in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1833. He lived there less than three years, not long 
enough for the clients to throng after him as Webster had promised 
nor for the world to make a beaten path to his door.^^ But he did 
attract one man to Concord. Charles Emerson was in Concord 
long enough for Ralph Waldo Emerson to take the path there. 
Ralph gave up his plan to settle in the Berkshires and turned his 
life toward Concord in order to be near Charles. A few months 
later he attended the funeral of Charles on Staten Island. Next 
day he wrote to Lidian back in Concord, “I determined to live 
in Concord, as you know, because he was there, and now that the 
immense promise of his maturity is destroyed, I feel not only un- 
fastened there and adrift but a sort of shame at living at all.^^ ® 

Raymond Adams 

University of North Carolina 


CHEISTOPHEE PEAESB CEANCH'S “GNOSIS”: 

AN EEEOE IN TITLE 

Of all of Cliristoplier Pearse Crancli’s poems, the one that is most 
often reprinted in anthologies is “ Gnosis.” The reason for this 
may be twofold: it is most typical of its anthor’'s best writing; 
and it is truly representative of the transcendental poetry produced 
by the Concord Group. However, surrounding the history of this 
poem and its incorrect title there are certain circumstances whose 
narration, although not devoid of humorous implications, may 
serve to lighten the burden of the teacher of American literature 
who has had to wrench the poem, to whatever extent, to make it 
fit its title-frame. 

The original title of “ Gnosis,” upon its first appearance in print 
in the Dial for July, 1840, was “ Stanzas.” ^ When Craneh’s first 

* Ealph Waldo Emerson to Lidian Emerson, May 12, 1836. Ralph L. Rusk, 
ed.. The Letters of RtUph Waldo Emerson, n, 20 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939). 

‘1, 99. 
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collection of poems was published in 1844, each poem was headed 
by a title in gothic lettering. The title given to this poem was 

Enosis/^ 2 and the running title on the following page was clearly 
printed, in small roman block capitals, likewise as ^^Enosis.^^ So 
far as the meaning of the poem is concerned, there can hardly be 
any doubt that ^^Enosis,’^ the correct title, is a more felicitous 
choice. A transliteration of ’'Evoxris (unity, union, combination into 
one), the word, as any brief examination of the poem will demon- 
strate, has a clarifying effect and gives more point and direction 
than does Gnosis.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, as editor of The E stray , a col- 
ection of poetry published in 1847, quite obviously used the 1844 
edition of Cranch^s Poems, for he reprinted the poem with its 
proper title, Enosis.” ^ Yet, a search through about seventy-five 
collections of American poetry published between 1847, the date 
of his collection, and the present, reveals that Cranch^s poem was 
thereafter generally reprinted under one of two titles, either 

Stanzas ” ^ or Gnosis.” 

The first misreading of the title that I have been able to discover 
occurs in Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry, 
edited by Epes Sargent, and published posthumously in 1883^ 
Sargent having died December 13, 1880. The title reads Gnosis,” 
and the reader is referred to a note at the end of the poem which 
states : “ riwis — knowing.” ® Unless there is an earlier instance of 
editorial error than this, one is forced to the reluctant conclusion 
that the editor was inexcusably careless in his collecting or editing. 
Until an earlier misreading is uncovered — in which case the offend- 
ing editor of that volume may be made the recipient of the foregoing 
stricture — Epes Sargent (or the editor, if there was one, who took 
over his duties at his death) must accept the blame for being the 
first to misprint the title, thereby warping the poem^s meaning. 

Of those examined, the next collection after Harper's Cyclopedia 
to list the poem as Gnosis ” is that edited by George Willis Cooke 
and published in 1903, The Poets of Transcendentalism,^ The brief 

^ Poems (New York, 1884), p. 52 f. 

^ The Estray (Boston, 1847), p. 3. 

* E. g., R. W. Griswold's The Poets and Poetry of America ( 1842 ) , uses 
the title ** Stanzas,” obviously following the Dial, This remained un- 
changed in all subsequent editions. 

* P. 714. 


® (New York), p. 85 f. 
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notes on the poets and their works in this Tolnnie seem to indicate 
that Cooke was more diligent than most of the earlier editors in 
checking his sources. He says of this poem that ^ Gnosis ^ 

. . . first appeared in ^ The Dial.^ In that periodical the title of 
^ Gnosis ^ was ^ Stanzas.^ ^ This raises the question of whether 
Cooke took the title from Harper*s Cyclopedm — or another an- 
thology not as yet found — or whether he made the same error as 
had Epes Sargent. 

In any event, the error seems to have become confirmed by 1903. 
From that date onward any anthology — so far as it has been 
possible to ascertain — ^which has printed Cranch^s poem has carried 
the incorrect title, Gnosis.^^ This is all the more curious in view 
of the fact that Leonora Cranch Scott, in her biography of her 
father, The Life dnd Letters of Christopher Pearse Cranch^ refers 
to the poem as “ Enosis.^^ ® 

It is to be hoped that the correction will be deemed of sufficient 
importance to warrant change of title in all future anthologies of 
American poetry. 

Sidney E. Lind 

Rutgers University 


WOEDS INTO IMAGES IN CHATJCEE’S SOUS OF FAME 

In Book II of Chaucer’s Hous of Fame the eagle, bearing Chaucer 
between his claws to the Hous of Eame, explains why all sound 
must rise to Eame’s dwelling place.^ The discussion of the way 
in which words are received iato the Hous of Eame reaches this 
conclusion in Book n : 

lioo, to the Hous of Fame yonder, 

Thou wost now how, cometh every speche; 

But understond now ryght wel this, 

Whan any speche yeomen ys 
Up to the paleys, anon-ryght 
Hyt wexeth lyk the same wight 
Which that the word in erthe spak, 


312. » (New York, 1917), p. 29. 

^ Chaucer's Complete Worfcs, edited by F. N. Bobinson (Cambridge 1933) 
Moua of Fame, n, 11. 729-851. ’ ’ 
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Be hyt clothed red or blak; 

And hath so verray hys lyknesse 
That spak the word, that thou wilt gesse 
That it the same body be, 

Man or woman, he or she.® 

Although parallels for the physics of the rise of sound have been 
pointed out, no one, so far as I know, has presented a source or an 
analogue for these lines which describe the word’s taking the image 
of the person who spoke it on earth. W. 0. Sypherd, in his study of 
the Hous of Fcme^ does not mention this passage, and it is quite 
probable that, as Sypherd suggests for other lines which have no 
parallel, these lines were developed wholly from the poet’s imagina- 
tion, There is, however, an analogue for the passage to be found 
in the Hebrew work, the Zohar, Here E. Simeon, E. Jose, E. 
Judah, and others are discussing wisdom and prayer, and at the 
close of a statement of the significance of the holy words in the 
recital of the Sanctification, E. Simeon proceeds to a discourse 
upon the sixteenth verse of the Third Chapter of Malachi : ^ Then 
they that fear the Lord spoke with one another; and the Lord 
hearkened, and heard, and a book of remembrance was written be- 
fore him, for them that fear the Lord, and that thought upon 
him.’ He interprets the words in this manner, saying that the 
verse signifies 

the repetition of the words spoken on earth in the upper world, by all the 
sacred hosts and legions. For the words of the holy Law spoken here 
below ascend on high, where multitudes come to meet them to take them 
up and present them before the Holy King, there to be adorned with many 
crowns woven of the supernal radiances. All these words, then, are self- 
spoken, as it were, before the Most High King. ... In the verse cited 
there is twice mention of ‘ them that fear the Lord ’ ; the first indicates the 
men themselves as they are here below, and the second their images as 
reflected in their words that ascend on high. This esoteric doctrine is found 
in the Book of Enoch, where it says that all the words of exposition uttered 
by the righteous on earth are adorned with crowns and are arrayed before 
the Holy One, blessed be He, who delights Himself with them. They then 
descend and come up again before His presence in the image of that 
righteous man who gave expression to them, and God then delights HimseF 
with that image. The words, then, are inscribed in ^ a book of remembrance 


® II. lorO- 1081 . 

® W. 0. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s ^ Ecus of Fame,* Chaucer Society 
Publication, Second Series, No. 39 (London, 1907). 
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before Him/ so as to endure for evermore. . . . And you, Companions, 
behold, the Holy One disports Himself now with those words you uttered, 
and you are standing now before your Master as represented by your holy 
images. ... In this way the righteous are destined in the future to be 
distinguished in the eyes of all men, and to make their holy countenance 
manifest before all the world. . . . 

At this point E. Simeon noticed R. Jose meditating worldly matters. 
Said he to him : * Jose, arise and make complete your image, inasmuch as 
you are short one letter.’ R. Jose then rose up and joyously absorbed 
himself in expositions of the Torah. R. Simeon then looked at him again, 
and said ; ‘ R. Jose, now you are whole before the Ancient of Days, and 
your image is complete.’ * 

The passage is, of course, not a perfect parallel. In the Zohar 
the words which ascend are holy words, spoken by righteous people, 
and they are received by a Divine and Supreme Being. In the 
Eous of Fame all words, ^ red or hlak,’ spoken by every kind of man, 
rise to Fame. Here the words are not crowned as they .are before 
God. It is, however, a striking similarity that in both passages the 
words which have risen to a region above earth now assume the 
image of the person who spoke them. 

The Zohar was compiled in the thirteenth century.® Although it 
is not impossible that Chaucer may have heard about the work, it is 
improbable, in the light of existing evidence, that he could have 
known it well. I present the passage in the Zohar not as a source, 
but merely as an interesting parallel. 

Jbery Turner Williams 

Vanderhili University 


THOMAS TEAHEENE AND HENEY MOEE 

Smog Traherne’s first twentieth-century appearance, not a few of 
his critics have pointed out a general parallel between his work and 
that of Ms contemporaries, the Cambridge Platonists. WMle most 
such comments seem to assume a debt on Traherne’'s part, none has 
attempted to establish actual verbal proof of such a debt.^ Nothing 

‘ The Zohar, trans. ty Maurice Simon and Dr. Paul P. Levertoif (London 
1933), IV, 287-239 (Exodus, 217a-217b). 

»J. Abelson, Introduction to the Zohar, trans. by Maurice Simon and 
Harry Sperling (London, 1931), i, x. Gf. Christian D. Ginaburi The 
Kablalah (London, 1925), 167-176. 

^Gertrude Scherer, “More and Traherne,” ULN, sxuv (1919), 49-50, 
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of Cudworth’s or of Whiehcote’s was published till after Traherne’s 
death. Culverwel’s Light of Nature and Smith’s Select Discourses 
came off the press during his boyhood; and throughout Tirtually 
his whole life (from 1642 on) More was turning out books at a 
prolific rate. It would be almost inconceivable that Traherne should 
not be conversant with the work of the leading hberal theologian of 
his time, a man whose thought was certainly largely congenial with, 
if not actually formative of, his own. And Gladys Wade supplies 
what looks like proof positive of a connection between the two. In 
her account of Traherne’s Commonplace Book she offers the follow- 
ing abridgement of one entry : 

Co-kaesion. A scientific extract, with what is possibly Traherne’s own com- 
ment. There is nothing so unconceivable to me as that holding together 
of the parts of Matter; which has so confounded me when I have seriously 
thought upon it that I have been prone to think with myself that the Germs 
of the World hold together not so much by Geometrie as some natural 
Magick. . . . Particles so little that it implies a contradiction they should 
be divided into less, for they are truly indivisible, and impenetrable in like 
manner. And therefore they touch one another as it were in smooth super- 
ficies: now therefore they hold together or what is the Principle of their 
Union is inconceivable.” ® 

Now these are precisely Henry More’s sentiments concerning 
matter. He had stated them repeatedly^at considerable length in 
The Immortality of the Soul (1659)^ again in his correspondence 
with Descartes (published in 166^). His conviction that matter 
could not hang together by itself was his main proof for the existence 

is the only one who has offered verbal parallels, drawn from More’s verse 
and Traherne’s; these are close enough to”be allowable, but not, I think, 
entirely convincing. In the main, however. Miss Scherer dwells upon simi- 
larity of ideas ; so likewise do Paul Elmer More, Thomas Traherne,” The 
Nation, Eeb. 18, 1909, 160-62; Gladys Willett, Thomas Traherne (Cam- 
bridge, 1919); E. N. S. Thompson, “Mysticism in Seventeenth Century 
English Literature,” BP, snii (1921), 170-231; T. 0. Beachcroft, “Tra- 
herne and the Doctrine of Eelicity,” The Criterion, rs (1930), 291-307, and 
“ Traherne and the Cambridge Platonists,” DvMm Review, CLXXXvi (1930), 
278-90; Elizabeth Holmes, Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy 
(Oxford, 1932) ; Hans Oskar Wilde, Beitrage zur Bnglischen lAteratur- 
geschichte des Pt, Jahrhunderts (Breslau, 1932). Queenie Iredale, Thomas 
Traherne (Oxford, 1935), p. 36, raises a lone voice to the effect that the 
Cambridge Platonists had very slight influence on Traherne. 

® Gladys I. Wade, Thomas Traherne: a Critical Biography (Princeton, 
1944), 254. 
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of spirit, Ms main reason for rejecting a mechanical in favor of 
a spermatical ” principle to govern the universe, the basis for his 
definitions of substance, '^body,^' and spirit,’^ with which he 
sought to confute Hobbeses materialism. And in 1668 he had sum- 
marized his theories in the Divine Dialogues : 

... of itself it would be disunited into a Congeries of mere Physical 
Monads, that is, into so little particles, that it implies a contradiction 
they should be less. . . . There is no Vinculum imaginable in Matter to 
hold the parts together. For you know they are impenetrable, and there- 
fore touch one another in smooth Superficies. How therefore can they hold 
together? What is the principle of their Union? ® 

Barring uncanny coincidence, it would appear that what Miss 
Wade calls possibly Traherne^s own comment is really his digest 
of Morels then newest and most comprehensive statement on the 
subject. 

FRAhTCES L. Colby 

The Ohio State University 


REVIEWS 


Yoliaire, Dryden and Heroic Tragedy. By Trusten WxiEELER 
EussbI/L. New York: Columbia University Press, 1946, Pp. 
viii + 178. $2,50, 

This well-written dissertation is devoted primarily to Yoltaire, 
Ms conception of tragedy, 'Ms choice of material, his style, and the 
relation of his tragedies to those of Dryden. This last topic has led 
the author to investigate critical opinion in both France and Eng- 
land in the later seventeenth century and the earlier eighteenth, as 
well as to discuss DrydeMs idea of tragedy, defeed as heroic 
romance material raised to epic dignity by grandeur of style.^^ Dr, 
Eussell stresses resemblances between the two dramatists, consider- 
ing the work of both as largely sprung from French critics like 
Eapin, Le Bossu, and Dacier, and from French heroic romances. 
He holds that it was Dryden rather than Shakespeare who repre- 
sented English influence in Yoltaire’s tragedies, that Yoltaire went 
directly to Dryden for parts of Zdkre and Tancrede, and that 
Alzire is an adaptation of the Indian Emperour. 

* The First Dialogue (pp. 61-2 of the ed. London, 1713). 
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He makes it clear that there was a general resemblance between 
the two authors, but he neglects the facts that behind Dryden 
there was always Shakespeare, behind Voltaire there were Corneille 
and Racine. He exaggerates, too, the influence exerted by theorists 
upon A^oltaire, who once wrote, ^ “ II y a bien plus a apprendre dans 
Polyeiicie et dans Cinna que dans tons les preceptes de Rabbe 
d^Aubignac.^’ Moreover, much of Dryden’s violence, lack of prepa- 
ration, and lack of unity was abhorrent to French dramatists; 
Voltaire never went so far in depicting physical heroism as did 
Dryden in the role of Almanzor; nor did Voltaire ever adopt so 
metaphorical a style, however much he may have been accused of 
being epique.^^ 

Voltaire did not need Dryden either for examples of heroic 
tragedy, or for introducing into his text criticism of church and 
state. As old a play as Thomas Corneille^s Timocraie (1656) amply 
satisfies the definition that Dr. Richardson gives of heroic tragedy; 
and Voltaire began to attack the church before there is any evidence 
that he had read Dryden. Already in his CEdiye ^ of 1718 he had 
made a character with whom we sympathize declare of priests that 
^^notre credulite fait toute leur scieiice.^^ If Dryden influenced 
him, it was not in the general idea of introducing religious and 
political comment, but only in certain details. 

I admit that Dr. Richardson makes out a good case for Dryden as 
the source of Zaire’s remark that one’s religion is the result of one's 
education, for he shows that the corresponding passage in the Indian 
Emperour was copied into Voltaire’s sottisier. On the other hand, 
his contention that Tancrede’s defending his beloved though he 
thinks she is guilty was suggested by the Conquest of Grenada is 
less probable than that Voltaire followed Mme de Fontames’s 
Comtesse de Savoie, which not only contains a similar situation, 
but refers to Tancred and to Sicily, as Dryden does not do. In 
regard to Alzire I find the evidence no more convincing. Dr. 
Richardson holds that Voltaire derived from the Indian Emperour 
the idea of writing a play about Spaniards and American Indians, 
the mention of torture, and the introduction of a benevolent 
Spaniard, but Voltaire had seen in his youth a French tragedy of 
which the scene is laid in Mexico, Perrier’s Montezume, while the 
reference to torture, little emphasized by Voltaire, and the presence 
of the kindly Spaniard may well have come from historical sources. 
The plots of the two plays, their characters, and their general tone 
are so distinctly different that I do not see how Alzire can possibly 
be called an adaptation of the Indian Emperour. 

Dr. Richardson also goes too far in minimizing Shakespeare’s 
influence and in magnifying Addison’s. He establishes the fact that 

1 QSuvreSj Moland edition, n, 47, 

® In regard to this tragedy. Dr, R. merely notes that it resembles* Cor- 
neille and Racine. 
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Voltaire's conception of tragedy is nearer to Dryden's than to 
Shakespeare's, and I quite agree that certain scholars have absurdly 
exaggerated the resemblance between Othello and Zaire, but I refuse 
to believe that the ghost in Eriphyle and in Semiramis was not 
originally that of Hamlet's father, or that the use of French his- 
torical names was suggested by Dryden rather than by Shakespeare. 
On p. 64 Dr. Richardson states that Addison's Cato was “ translated 
in 1714 by Boyer and produced on the Parisian stage. There it 
inspired Deschamps to write a Cato/^ As a matter of fact, Des- 
champs began his Caton d'Utique in 1712, a year before Addison's 
tragedy was acted or translated. I have compared the two plays 
without discovering any evidence of influence that cannot be ex- 
plained by their common historical sources. It was Deschamps's 
play, not Boyer's translation of Addison, that was acted at the 
Comedie Frangaise in 1714. Nor have I found any evidence that 
Cato influenced Voltaire's Brutus, the subject of which was drama- 
tized in Prance by Mile Bernard shortly before Voltaire's birth and 
again by his teacher. Father Poree. 

There are other statements to be criticized : 

P. 90, “ Mariamne was laughed out of the theatre in 1724 because he 
[Voltaire] introduced some action in the English style.*’ Voltaire offers a 
different explanation for the failure of his tragedy in its original form. 
The heroine’s dying on the stage after taking poison is no more English 
than is the last scene in PhHre. P. 98, “ The noble example of Alzire has 
converted him [Gusman] to Christian charity.” No, it is the approach of 
death that awakens Gusman’s long dormant Christian principles, P. 103, 
“ Tanorhde was, perhaps the outstanding dramatic success of the entire 
century,” It created no such excitement as de Belloy’a Bvhge de Calais and 
was less frequently played in that century than Rhadamiste, Ms, CEdipe, 
Zaire f Alzire, or M4rope. Pp. 112-3, " The only plays which were based on 
any modern or national sources during the classical period were Racine’s 
Bajazet (1672) and the Comte d^Essex /(1678) of Thomas Corneille.” 
Survival of an ancient error. To disprove *the statement I need mention 
only Tristan’s Osman, La CalprenMe’s Jeanne d^Angleterre and Essex, 
Regnault’s Marie Stuart, Perrier’s Anne de Bretagne, Boyer’s Essex. 

The book ends with a quotation from Goethe: great art will 
always have a moral effect, but the moral effect must not be held to 
have been the purpose of the artist." Voltaire's tragedies, then, 
according to Dr. Richardson, fail to exemplify great art. But a 
work of art may have qualities that transcend its author's moral 
intent, and it is often difiScult to determine whether the moral 
lesson discovered by the reader was or was not the primary purpose 
of the writer. Voltaire obviously wrote Mahomet, one of his most 
striking tragedies and one that Goethe translated, to attack fanat- 
icism, with special reference to the Catholic church, but just what 
was the moral purpose of his greatly inferior Zulime is hard to 
discover. In Zahre and Merope^ two of his most popular tragedies, 
he may well have had in mind the creation of pathetic situations 
rather than the desire to lead a crusade. His own statements must 
be used with caution, for his claims to morality may often have 
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been inspired by the desire to protect his tragedy from the censor, 
himself from the fate of Galas, And there can be no doubt that 
riming Alexandrines into tragedies was a major occupation of his 
long life. He began one when a boy at school and was still working 
at one when he was on his death-bed. Heroic ox not, moralistic or 
not, a tragedy was alwa3’'s in the making. His chief guides were 
Corneille and Eacine, but he sought at times to depart from their 
usage by following epic doctrine,^^ by seeking to ecraser Pin- 
fPime,^^ by adding spectacle or pantomime, by enlarging geographi- 
cally or chronologically the fields from which plots and characters 
might be derived. He took suggestions, not only from French, 
Greek, and Italian dramatists, but from English, less than Dr. 
Eichardson believes, but enough to make his book worthy of care- 
ful consideration by all students of Yoltaire and of Anglo-French 
relations in the eighteenth century. 

H, CAnniNGTOxr lanoastek 


Chateaubriand as a Critic of French Literature. By Carlos Lynes, 
Jr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 129. 
$1.25. 

Chateauhrmid's Natural Scenery^ A Study of his Descriptive Art. 
By Thomas Capell Walker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1946. Pp. 185. $2.75. 

Mr. Lynes’s book should really bear the title, Chateaubriand as 
a critic of seventeenth century literature, since he devotes three 
fourths of his work to that period. Chateaubriand^s literary criti- 
cisms, it is true, deal largely with the seventeenth century which 
he considered both Christian and artistically perfect, in contrast 
with the anti-religious and artistically sterile eighteenth century, 
and a source of inspiration for a new literature. His attitude to the 
classical age as a whole is followed by a detailed analysis of his 
criticisms of the theorists &nd poets, religious writers and thinkers, 
the great classical masters, La Bruyere and Fenelon. He rounds 
out the picture with comments on the salons and the precieux. 
Only Eousseau and Bernardin de St. Pierre appealed to him in the 
eighteenth century. His condemnation of the age of the philosophes 
is as ^eat as his admiration for the preceding century. This con- 
trast in emphasis, Mr. Lynes pomts out, leads up to Chateaubriand’s 
purpose to bridge the gap between the nineteenth century and the 
seventeenth. To revive the ailing literature of his day Chateau- 
briand proposed that his contemporaries and successors seek Chris- 
tian inspiration and thus hark back to the spirit of the seventeenth 
century, even while making use of the innovations of form and 
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style of the new period. As the literature of the Romantic period 
developed but failed to rejoin the tradition of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Chateaubriand was disappointed and became hostile to the 
Romantic school. Lacking in sympathy though he was, and even 
envious of the younger writers^ success, he was nevertheless influ- 
enced, as Mr. Lynes indicates, both in style and critical judgments 
by the new turn of Romanticism. 

He concludes his study by noting the original quality of Chateau- 
briand^s criticism, his contributions to the history of French criti- 
cism. It was Chateaubriand who first realized the melancholy and 
“the sense of the infinite in Pascal, the lyricism of Bossuet the 
^ poet,' the musicality and Christian character portrayal of Racine." 
He, too, first noted the “lyrical melancholy and sadness of La Fon- 
taine" and the “aesthetic value of the serious side of Moliere’s 
comic genius." To these conclusions he was led “by his tempera- 
ment, his taste and the nature of his creative talent." Since each 
of these judgments deals with a seventeenth century figure, the 
emphasis on that century seems justified. 

Other studies, including Moreau, Le classicisme des romaiiiigties^ 
indicate some of the points made by Mr. Lynes ; but he is the first 
person to make such an elaborate study of Chateaubriand as a critic 
of French literature. It is a well written, logical, and well documented 
piece of work. 

Equally scholarly, but less attractively presented, is Mr. Walker’s 
study of Chateaubriand's landscapes. He has examined the descrip- 
tions of nature of Chateaubriand's predecessors. Chief of these in 
the seventeenth century were not the great literary figures, who had 
either a conventional attitude toward nature or ignored it com- 
pletely, but two missionaries, Dutertre and Tournefort, whose sig- 
nificance Chateaubriand the critic understood. Rousseau's, Delille's, 
and Bernardin de St. Pierre's landscapes, also known and admired 
by Chateaubriand, come under Mr. Walker's scrutiny. Disposing 
briefly of Chateaubriand's own ideas on the art of describing natural 
scenery, he analyzes in detail his practice and indicates the impor- 
tance of sense perceptions in his landscapes. Shifting his attention 
from the vocabulary itself to the use the writer makes of it necessi- 
tates a further examination of sources. Finally he turns his atten- 
tion to the landscapes in Chateaubriand's works, in a number of 
instances tracing the same landscape through its various develop- 
ments from its earliest to its last appearance. Not content with all 
these comparisons of texts, he adds in an appendix a table of color 
notations, thus making a valuable addition to the study of Chateau- 
briand's vocabulary. 

Mr. Walker concludes that Chateaubriand took from his prede- 
cessors the best of their art, combining and blending the various 
elements into an original and harmonious whole. The technique of 
his composition is artful and original and the use of his landscapes 
to motivate the action of his characters is new. This ambitious and 
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painstaking work elaborates npon the indications of a number of 
predecessors. It is the first study, however, devoted entirely to 
Chateaubriand’s natural scenery. 

In the course of such extensive quotation and intensive comparison 
of texts it is remarkable to find only one misprint, “ perferriug ” 
on p. 67. There is some slight inconsistency in the notes in the 
matter of references. Sometimes a colon is used after the author’s 
name, sometimes a comma. At times, too, the publisher or editor 
of the book is mentioned, more frequently omitted. The reviewer 
questions the expression, p. 42, "he roamed . . . among the beautiful 
natural scenery” and would correct, p. 148, "a drove of doves” 
to a flock. 

Perhaps the wide scope of his study is the cause of its occasionally 
labored exposition. Mr. Eynes’s subject, much more circumscribed, 
may lend itself more easily to a pleasing and charming style. Both 
books testify to the originality of Chateaubriand, indicate his con- 
tributions to the development of modern Ereneh literature, and thus 
perform a needed service. 

Meta H. Miller 


Woman^s College, 
Unvcersity of North Carolina 


Studies on Voltaire with Some Unpuhlished Papers of Mme du 
OhateleL By Iea 0, Wade. Princeton Uniyersity Press, 
1947. rs: + 244 pp. $3.00. 

This is in a sense a companion volume to Mr. Wade’s previous 
illuminating book on Voltaire and Mme du Ohdtelet. It was made 
possible by his obtaining Mme du ChS-telet^s papers in photographic 
reproduction from the Leningrad Public Library the close reading 
of which led to the reinvestigation, clarification and solution of 
several interrelated problems. The study is divided into two parts 
as the title indicates. Part ii contains a careful reproduction of 
Mme du Chfitelet’s unpublished Translation of the Fable of the 
Bees ” as well as L'Essai sur Voptique and La grammaire raisonnee. 
Part I deserves the attention of every Voltaire scholar. Mr. Wade 
begins with a study on Voltaire’s La Ligue and De Eenneville's 
Vision, This is a supplement to a previous article by the author 
{MLN, 1935, 309 ff.) in which positive proof is adduced of Vol- 
taire^s reading Adrien Baillet’s Auteurs deguisez and of his utilizing 
Eenneville^s Vision, It is followed by two studies that are related : 
the Genesis of the Inginu and Voltaire and Mandeville, In the 
first of these Mr. Wade re-examines Mr. W. E. Joneses findings as 
set forth in the introduction to his edition of the Ingenu and goes 
beyond them by developing the idea that Voltaire’s initial inspira- 

5 
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tion for the work comes from Remark C ” of Mandeville’s Fable 
of the bees and concluding approximately, as does Jones, that the 
conte must not be classed in the current of primitivistic literature or 
Eousseauistie nature doctrine. In the second study we find a very 
valuable attempt at an accurate evaluation of Mandeville’s in- 
fluence upon Voltaire. Mr. Wade then takes up the Genesis of the 
Mondain. It is presented in a new light as a defense of luxury 
against the attacks of moralists of the 17th century — Pascal, La 
Bruy^re, E6nelon. It might have been better had Mr. Wade started 
a new chapter here entitled " physics or metaphysics to include 
the studies on the TraiU de Metaphysique and the Elements de la 
philosophie de Newton. His treatment of the Traite is the most 
definitive piece of work published on this neglected abstruse piece 
of reasoning. It shows the shortcomings of H. T. Patterson^s edi- 
tion. It establishes a new, chronology for its composition and ^ves 
a penetrating analysis of its thought content. Chapter in, entitled 
Mme du ChS-telet^s study on grammar, is rather modest and Mr. 
Wade is the first one to admit it. 

No reviewer can do justice to Mr. Waders book as no one is as 
well acquainted with the field as he. The exterior and interior 
evidence he produces to advance his points is astounding and his 
argumentation, although involved at times, is irrefutable. He has 
always something new to add to what has been done and redone. 
He is to be congratulated for this masterly piece of scholarship, and 
Princeton University should be commended for having a re- 
search fund to make such publications possible. 

EMILE MAIiAKIS 

TTie Johns Eopkins University 


Der amerikanische Bestseller. Sem Wesen und seine Verlreiiung 
v/nfer lesonderer BerucksicMigung der Schmiz. Vol. 17 of 
the Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten. By SoiTJA Maejasoh. 
Bern : Prancke, 1946. Pp. 176. 10.50 s. fr. 

Our Swiss colleagues from Zurich, Bern, and Basel are to be 
congratulated that their Swiss Studies in English, begun several 
years ^.go when intellectual cooperation with German and Austrian 
publishers became increasingly difficult, should include so many 
worth-while and interesting investigations. 

Miss Marjasch’s book is essentially a statistical and sociological 
rather than a literary piece of research. She deals with American 
and English best-sellers during the years 1937-1940 and within the 
frame thim set, she enumerates and exhausts, in a somewhat dry and 
unattractive first part, all possible definitions and variations of the 
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psychological, aesthetic, sociological and statistical best-sellers both 
of the fictional and the non-fictional type. The first part and the 
appended 35 lists of best-sellers arranged according to all possible 
viewpoints, and her 6 bibliographies of best-sellers in American, 
English and continental (translated) editions, constitute the most 
statistical pages of tliis at times rather mechanical investigation. 

Far more attractive for the literary historian are the second and 
third parts (pp. 50-109), in which Miss Marjasch speaks of the 
popularity of the American best-sellers in England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and, above all, in Switzerland. England reprinted all 
but one of the best-sellers mentioned ; Germany- Austria-Switzerland 
translated 60% of them, with the German censorship excluding 
political discussions and favoring escape literature instead {Gone 
with the Wind)^ and with Switzerland in turn favoring political 
books (The Last Emmy) and preferring English to American 
best-sellers (How Green Tfaa My Valley ) ; Italy followed third with 
35% translated, giving preference to heroic and historical nar- 
ratives; France, laying stress on literary quality, came last with 
25% translated. The statements contained in the Swiss chapter are 
based upon a personal round-robin concerning 15 best-sellers sent 
around in the vicinity of Zurich; from the 445 replies received and 
classified in the best Gallup-fashion and from press-reviews, Miss 
Marjasch deduces various tentative generalisations, showing e. g. 
that the readers disagree with favorable criticisms in the press 
(Bebecca)^ that books like How To Win Friends are not taken 
seriously at all, rejected as alien, bearing a certain resemblance 
to the Oxford movement,” that Listen! The Wind was received 
with an embarrassed silence, that Oliver Wiswell was criticized be- 
cause its author was suspected to be an anti-Eoosevelt pre-war 
isolationist, or that one-third of the best-sellers read in Switzer- 
land are read in the original English version. 

With her tongue in her cheek, Miss Marjasch at times makes some 
pertinent remarks about the quality of best-sellers or the literary 
standards of the reading public, about the rather far-fetched psy- 
chological differences between the American hest-seller ” and the 
German meist^eZesen,” about the American wish to read a book 
and the European wish to own and keep a book; but in spite of 
these remarks she does not approve of the aesthetes^ customary con- 
demnation of such books, for, she concludes, Die Best-seller sind 
kulturelle Barometer unserer Zeit ” which help us read and under- 
stand the trends of our era. Miss Marjasch’s own predilection for 
the old classics and her aversion for our Age of Science which 
breeds best-sellers can occasionally be read only between the lines, 
for her main task was to interpret, not to evaluate what she investi- 
gated. In this she has succeeded very well. 

W. P. PBlEDBniOH 

University of 'North Carolina 
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The Little Magazine: A History and a Bibliography. By Feebe- 
eice: J. Hoffman-, Chaeles Allent, and Caeolyn Uleich. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. ix 
+ 440. $3.75. Ulus. 

The first half of this book is devoted to a history of those ad- 
vance guard magazines which, during the last thirty or forty 
years, have done much to stimulate new movements in American 
literature. Groups, movements, impulses, credos are pointed out 
and described, and the histories of fifty or more of the magazines 
are given in some detail. The second half of the book is devoted 
to a bibliography of about five hundred periodicals, with a brief 
historical summary appended to each. The bibliography of many 
of these publications is difficult, and the data recorded by Miss 
Ulrich are occasionally rather sketchy. Voluming is not attempted. 
Publishers are not given; they were, of course, often identical with 
the editors. 

Much that has been written about the little magazines in the 
past has been controversial, and even combative, in tone, because 
the publications themselves have so often stood for revolt against 
the established order. The authors of these chapters, however, 
have maintained an excellent critical balance. They are aware 
of a vast deal of silliness in these magazines, but they are alert to 
point out the vital contributions made by many of them. Their 
work is based upon careful investigation, and it is about as thor- 
oughgoing and sound an evaluation of the contribution of the 
little magazines to American society and literature as we are 
likely ever to have. Moreover, it is written with notable ease and 
urbanity, and its wealth of anecdote and witty quotations make 
for good reading. 

Although little magazines have sometimes been mere experiments 
in amateur publishing and editing, the best of them have been 
moved to this experimentation in the amateur spirit by a sincere 
revolt against two evils of the established magazines — commercial- 
ism and conventional decorum. Eebellion against decorum is often 
sophomoric, and may lead to a bizarrerie which is significant not as 
art but only as rebellion. 

All these movements, and movements within movements, which 
Messrs. Hoffman and Allen describe, are fascinating subject matter 
for the student of literary history. Many of them, to be sure, had 
little effect — or are we always sure Just how much effect they may 
have had? In an age of confusion in esthetic theory they have 
added to the confusion. But the literary democrat who thinks that 
every '^ism^^ should have its hearing is gratified by these many 
voices. And there is Justification for the whole spate of little 
magazines in the real contribution that a score or so of them have 
made to modem American literature. 
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The studies in this book, competent and thoughtful as they 
are, form a helpful guide to an important phase of our literary 
history. 

S'EANK LtTTHEB MOTT 

University of Missouri 


Keats' Beputaiion in America to 184S. By Hydee Eotaed 
Eollins. Cambridge^, Massachasetts : Harvard University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 1-147. 

Tastefully designed and immaculate in scholarship, the first of 
the Harvard Memorial Keats Studies is an investigation of the 
reputation (not the influence) in this country of the poet and the 
man Keats up to the publication of Milnes^ Life, LetterSj and 
Literary Remains, of John Keats ... in 1848. As of this date 
the gestation period of the poef s fame is considered over. 

Early knowledge of Keats is discovered as a result of the Gali- 
gnani edition of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats issued at Paris in 
1829. Thereafter, through the enthusiasm of an increasing number 
of literati, chief among whom was Nathaniel Willis of the American 
Monthly Magazine, and through the Philadelphia editions, the 
vogue of Keats was established in the East ; the conjecture is that 
it passed into Western periodicals through the influence of George 
Keats, residing in Louisville, and the editor of the Western Mes-- 
senger whom he knew. 

The progress was not unopposed. Neo-classical taste was strong 
in America before the mid-century^ and critical and sub-critical 
complaints were leveled against Eomantic poets who made ^^mere 
visionary creations of the brain" into poetry and were supposed 
for that reason not to be poets ^^of the highest kind, unless we 
prefer Spenser to Shakespeare, or Keats to Pope." Equally divert- 
ing are the critical vagaries of Emerson, who grudgingly allowed 
Keats poetic genius but Shelley none, of Margaret Puller basing 
her evaluation of Keats on the unique critical principle of a family 
squabble, of Whitman, who found him over-literary (as he could be 
expected to), of Poe, mercurial and doctrinaire, and of Lowell, 
idolatrous. 

But these judgments do not reflect the American sentimentality 
at this time, which appears to have done as much as anything to 
enhance the vogue of Keats, Americans swallowed the legend of 
his being killed by brutal reviewers, quoted and requoted his self- 
dramatizing epitaph, visited his grave with their tourist’s instinct 
for yearning over the lives and particularly the deaths of the English 
great. All this is not perhaps so significant as an index to the 
appreciation of Keats as it is to the American character of the day. 
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So that William Ellery Channing, Thoreau’s biographer, summed 
up the situation neatly it tartly when he remarked of Keats and 
Shelley : “ If these two Poets . . . shall live at all, must they not 
live in their Verses, which are better, let us hope, than their bones.” 

LAWEENCE SAEGENT HALL 

Bowdoin College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen. Hrsg. v. d. Niederdentschen Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaf t zu Lund. Jahrgang ii (1946). Lund: Gleerup, 
1946. Pp. 184. Only a short time ago {MLN^ 669 f.) I was 
able to announce the launching of this new periodical devoted to 
research in Low German Linguistics and Literature. Now. the 
second Annual lies before me doubled in both size and importance. 
The most welcome contribution is a critical review by Gustav Korlen 
of Lund-University dealing with publications on the Low German 
dialects issued in Germany between 1939 and 1945. The Swedish 
scholar who is the legitimate authority since the decease of the Dio- 
scurs Borchling and Lasch gives us a brilliant survey of the work 
done during the war. This is all the more valuable since a regret- 
tably large number of publications mentioned by Korlen did not 
reach our libraries. Some items seem to reflect the mentality of a 
nation at war; on the whole, however, even this ^ total ^ war was 
not able to extinguish all the light of the humanities. The bulk of 
the book consists of studies in the Low German vocabulary, espe- 
cially that of the fifteenth century as manifested in dictionaries, 
deeds, epigrams, proverbs. A fine article deals with Cod. 0 495 of 
the University-Library at Uppsala which contains a most inter- 
esting Psalter which VoUmer in Psalmenverdeutschung von den 
ersten Anfdngen lis Luther (Hamburg, 1931 ff.) mentioned, but 
did not use. Miss Gronlund, the author of the article, succeeds in 
finding traces of Mysticism in these Psalms, reflections of the 
Devotio moderna which had spread out all over Low Germany down 
to the Baltic. As expected. Miss Gronlund finds that the MS is re- 
lated to those of Walther's groups 27, 28, and 31, and can be placed 
at Liibeck. The diplomatic reprint of five of the Psalms is most 
valuable and in agreement with the good policy of the editors who 
are to be praised for the reproduction of many original texts ranging 
from chronicles to Reimspriiche. 


Amo SCHIROKAUEE 
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Math Twain: The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snodgrass, edited 
by Ernest E. Leisy. Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1946. $2.00. The ten humorous sketches here reprinted 

appeared in the New Orleans Daily Crescent between January 21 
and March 15, 1861, signed by Quintus Curtius Snodgrass. In 
1934, Miss Brashear announced in Mari^ Twain: Son of Missouri 
her discovery of four of these letters and quoted extensively from 
them ; since then Mr. Leisy and Mr. Thomas E. Dabney have un- 
covered six additional sketches. In editing the series of letters, 
Mr. Leisy has given detailed reasons for attributing them to Mark 
Twain. 

His evidence, though circumstantial, is impressive. Most signi- 
ficant is Clemens^ statement, quoted in Paine, that he once wrote 
for the New Orleans Crescent. In addition, he was in New 
Orleans when the letters were written; he had used the nom-de- 
plume Snodgi’ass in earlier journalism, though with a different 
given name (Thomas Jefferson) ; and his pilot friend Bixby stated 
that Clemens was involved in Confederate service before coming 
up the river. Moreover, the addressing of the letters to a mythical 
Brown offers a curious parallel to Clemens^ later use of Brown as a 

stooge in California journalism. Many other parallels and 
references, less impressive, are cited. Internal evidence of style 
and taste are inconclusive; the sketches read sornething like 
Clemens^ apprentice writing but not enough to convince this re- 
viewer that they are indisputably his. 

To draw biographical conclusions from these letters would be 
unwise without further proof of their authenticity. Moreover, if 
they belong to the Mark Twain canon, they add little to an under- 
standing of his development as a writer; the six parodies of a 
military manual and the remaining accounts of an abortive raid 
on Baton Eouge, a military ball, an evening of dining out, and a 
visit to Lincoln are dull and uninspired even in terms of fugitive 
journalism. 

FRANKLIN WALKBR 

Mills College 


A Saintsiury Miscellany: Selections from his Essays and Scrap 
Boohs. With Personal Portraits by Sib Herbert Grierson and 
others and a Biographical Memoir by A. Bltth: Webster. New 
York: OUP, 1947. Pp. x + 246. $3.50. Students of literature 
will be familiar with most of the reprinted essays save for the 
address given by Saintsbury at his Edinburgh inaugural, but they 
will agree that the editors have chosen wisely and that the reprinted 
material exhibits G. S. at his best. The introductory pieces by 
Elton, Grierson, Purves, Oliver, and Webster are fascinating, for 
they provide us with a picture of Saintsbury as a reader, teacher. 
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writer, talker, and friend. Those of us who have complained, like 
Churton Collins, about his inaccuracies or who have been over- 
whelmed at times by his prolixity (faults that have been redeemed 
for some of us by the Cellar Booh) can now understand better the 
man whom we never met. Saintsbury was the Samuel J ohnson of 
his age — ^but a wiser man, a broader man, a kindlier man, and one, 
too, whose contributions to the study of English letters are both 
stimulating and enduring. 

n. c. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Manxtsobipt H of Berte ms grans piSs. In his recent edition of Berte 
aus grans piis {University of North Carolina Studies in the Romance 
Languages and Literatures n® 6 , Chapel Hill, 1946), Professor Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr. has listed seven manuscripts of this thirteenth century Old- 
Prench poem, assigning to them the sigla A-(?. An eighth manuscript 
should be added to the list; Paris, Biblioth^que Kationale, nouv. aeq. fr. 
6234. 

An examination of manuscript H, as it seems expedient to call manu- 
script 6234, discloses the fact that five folios have disappeared from that 
part of H (ff. 1-17) which contains Berte, with the resulting loss of lines 
1-121, 446-768, 1095-1256, 3360-3485. Folios 1, 2, 4, and 5 are mutilated, 
folio 5 so badly so that lines 1297-1376 have all but disappeared. 

Manuscript B is very closely related to manuscript B (Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
f. fr. 778). In common with B, E omits lines 142, 177, 193, 278, 852, 906, 
967, 1001, 1067, 1450-53, 1559, 1615, 1643, 1778, 1949, 2332, 2373, 2489, 
2590, 2657-58, 2669, 2727, 2746, 2969, 3029, 3334, and inverts lines 1491 
and 1490. Soundings taken at various places show that BE have readings 
peculiar to both of them in lines 134, 137, 140, 146, 156, 158, 780, 784, 
786, 792, 794, 795, 797, 798, 808, 817, 823, 853, 912, 916, 965, 968, 1002, 
1490, 1491, 1495, 1510, 1519, 1522, 1558, 1616, 1642, 2003, 2220, 2352, 2374, 
2502, 2503, 2606, 2692, 3343, 8348, 3350, 3357. It is also worth noting that 
in both B and E Berte is found at the begiiming of the manuscript and that 
Adenet le Hoi’s poem is immediately followed by Girard d’Amiens’ Charle- 
magne, 

The library of Charles V contained a manuscript, now lost, in which 
the two poems were similarly brought together.:^ Since Charlemagne was 
intended by its author as a sequel to Berte, ^ the idea of juxtaposing them 
is a perfectly natural one and the lost manuscript need not have belonged 
textually to the BE group of manuscripts. 

Alfbfd Foulet 

Prmoeton University ^ 


^ See Leopold Delisle, Reoherches sur la Ubrairie de Charles V n Paria 
1907, pp. 189-190, no 1160. ' ’ ^ 

® See Gaston Paris, in Eist, Utt, de la France, 31 (1893), p. 202. 
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JOINVILLE flTYMOLOGISTE 
{preu home — preudome) 

Miss Jessie Crossland dans son travail conscientienx ^ snr ^ prou^ 
preux, preux horn, preudfome^ {French Studies i, 149 seq.) men- 
tionne le passage de Joinville (ch. 559) on ^^le grans roys Philip- 
pes (Philippe Auguste) exprime le voen pour Penfant nouveau ne 
d^un comte, appele Hugues d’apr^s Hugues VI, due de Bourgogne, 
que Diex le feist aussi preu home come le due pour qui il avoit 
nom Hugue/^ A la question pourquoi il n’avait pas dit ^ aussi 
preudome,^ le roi r6pondit (je donne le passage integral d^apres 
Pedition N. de Wailly, ch. 560) : 

Pour ce, fist il, que il a grant difTerence entre preu home et preudome. 
Car il a niainz preus homines chevalliers en la terre des crestiens et des 
Sarrazins, qui onques ne crurent Dieu ne sa Mere Pont je vous dis, fist 
il, que Diedif donne grant don et grant grace au chevalier crestien que il 
seuffre estre vaillant de cors, et que il seuffre en son servise en li gardant 
de pechi4 mortel ; et celi qui ainsi se demeinne doit Ton appeler preudhome 
pour ce que ceste prouesse li vient dou don Dieu. Et ceus de qui j'ai avant 
parl4s puet Ton appeler preuz homes, pour ce que il sont preu de lour cors 
et ne doutent Dieu ne pechi4. 


^ On s’dtonne pourtant de ne trouver dans ce travail aucune discussion 
de la gen4se de pros: d^ome (que Tohler, Verm, Beitr, i, no 21 a expliqu4e), 
ni aucune mention expresse de Poi igine de Tanglais proud ' fier ’ < anc. f r. 
prout — ^Miss Crossland ne fait que mentionner en passant Porigine possible 
de la locution to do oneself proud dans le moyen anglais doon ye prow 
(qui ooxLtimt prov><prou) — ni, enfin, aucune discussion du transfert 
s4mantique»i5dans Pa. fr. pros! de ‘utile, avantageux’ (It. prodesse) > ‘'vail- 
lant, courageux, noble' (qui devrait 4tre 4tudi4 ensemble avec des mots 
comme vaillant, valeur, valeureux, ayant subi le m4me changement de signi- 
fication). 
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Le preudome sera encore defini, a Tinstar de Jacob, comme nn 
combatteres on luitexres ^ et il sera stipule qne tout preudome se 
doivent oombattre contre Fenemi et centre les malvais deliz de la 
chair; car par chevalerie covient conquerre lou regne des cieux^’ 
(idees qui se retrouvent dans le credo de Joinville, § 845). 

Pour Miss Crossland cette distinction est une indication claire, 
d^un c6t6, de la decheance semantique (^deterioration of mean- 
ing^) sonfferte a Fepoque de Joinville par le terme preu, qui, de 
^ noble de naissance et de caractere,^ avait passe a ^ courageux ^ ; de 
Fautre, d^une ascension de preudome qui, an contraire, de ^ valeu- 
reux,^ passa a signifier Fideal du chevalier chretien it includes 
the moral and spiritual values,^^ ^^the idea of comprehensive 
goodness . 

Si Fon se base sur les exemples de preu et prodome fournis par 
Miss Crossland, on ne pourra guBie accepter de difference seman- 
tique ^ entre ces deux mots, qui tons deux, a Fepoque de Joinville 
comme h celle de la Chanson de Roland^ designaient egalement le 
miles christianuSf tel qu’il s^etait developpe an moyen Hge k partir 
de la conception de la militia Ohristi des Peres de FEglise : noblesse 
de naissance et de caractere, valeur guerrifere, bonte morale, tons 
ces traits s^unissent dans Fid4al chevaleresque de perfection integrate 
du moyen ^ge. 

Tandis que Fusage medieval alterne, sans la moindre distinction 
s4mantique, comme je viens de le dire, entre preu (adjeetif sub- 

®Ainsi je ne puis voir de preuve pour la ddchdance de preuso dans 
Pexemple du Garin le Lorrain cit4 par Miss Crossland: 

Bernaus fu preux, de grand nobilitd, 

Bien le sachiez, s’il eiist loyaut^ 

N^eiist meillor en trestout le regnd 

et eommentd ainsi: Preuw does not necessarily even include the quality 
of loyalty which undoubtedly it had at first.»» Ce passage est du type que 
j’ai illustre dans mon article (RFE vin,,132) sur le passage du Poema de 
Mio Cidx iDios, qu4 buen vassalla, si oviesse buen sellor! (cf le vers 
du Boland sur Ganelon: «S’il fust leals, ben resemblast, barun^’)‘- un 
chevalier serait I'ideal complet d'un chevalier, si, malheureusement, un 
seul trait n^cessaire k cet id4al (un trait de caractere essentiel ou une 
condition de vie essentielle pour le chevalier parfait) ne manquait Dans 
le passage 'du Garin le pofete ni4di4val (comme tant d’autres ^e ses con- 
freres) se plaint de I'id^al presque atteint, de Pid^al rendu incomplet par 
rabsence de la loyaut^: il nous dit en substance; Bernard a tout du 
chevalier parfait ( pretta? ), n'dtait-ce qu*il manque de loyaut4. Preux a done 
bien ici son sens plein. 
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stantive) et prudliomme (prodome) ^ nous nous trouvons^ dans le 
texte de Jomville, en presence d^une distinction, toute insolite, 
entre preu homme (qui designerait la vaillance guerriere) et 
prodome (qui designerait le caractere ^complet/ on la moralite 
chretienne s^ajouterait a la brayoure). Or, disons-le d^emblee: 
cette opposition aussi bien que Tun de ses termes sont factices — ^un 
preu home n^existe pas, que je sache, en dehors du texte de Join- 
ville, et non plus home preu (alors qu^il y a Ion homme [< Lat. 
honus homo], franc homme, gentil homme) : les dietionnaires de 
Godefroy et de Littre n’en donnent pas d^exemple, et m^me shl s^en 
trouvait, ces expressions seraient rares. Preu et proz d'ome (^un 
bon d^homme,^ type d’expression, d^apres Tanalyse de Tobler, 4gal 
a ce fripon de valet), tons deux des substantivisations, c^est a dire 
des ^ syntheses puissantes ^ (et proz d^ome est plus puissant, puisque 
toute Pessence d^n homme est condensee dans sa qualite de proz), 
sont le contraire d^une expression analytique, presentee en deux 
termes, Pun generique, Pautre desexiptif, comme le serait le fictif 
"^preu home imagine par Joinville (cf. aussi Palternance fr. mod. 
un drole — un drdle d'homme: il n’y a pas de *drdle homme), Un 
preux (d'homme) est Pequivalent du in.h.all. Held ou Reclce, teme 
un. 

Or prozdome, compose condense si 4nergiquement, se trouve, par 
le fait mSme de la composition, charge d^une tare : une conjugaison 
interieure, qui deviendra de plus en plus etrangere an frangais quand 
le - 5 - devant consonne sonore s^amuira (etat accompli d4ja 
avant la bataille de Hastings : angl. dime < a. fr. disme) : la 
declinaison 

ea eu 

nom. pro [z] dome pro [z] defame 

«u eu 

acc. prodome prodefame 

se d4barrassera du -z- insolateur au nominatif et, du coup, la 
valeur du -d[e] = de se trouTera obseurcie. On d4composera main- 
tenant prodome, prodefame en preud\ome, preude\fame, c’est dire 
en un binome adj. + subst. (de lei, apr4s r6TOlution eu-^ v.-^, comme 
da-nn lleuet > lluet, accomplie : prudhomme et prudefemme, on 
tirera femme prude). Les dialectes frangais ont agi de m4me avec 
un nexus drSle de gargon m4compris: ils ont cru uu adjeetif 
*dr8lde, dont les restes nous sont conserves dans un adverbe dialectal 
droldemervt (FEW s.v. droll). C’est h. cet 4tat des choses qn’on se 
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trouve a Fepoque de Joinyille: pour Philippe Auguste le -i- de 
prodome {preudome) est irrationnel; il pourrait comprendre pro- 
home {preu homely il ne comprend plus prodome {preudome). 
Et ainsi; il cr4era, ad hoc, un preu home, qui par ailleurs n^existe 
pas (la decomposition reelle est prud|homme) — ^pour le contraster 
avec le preudome existant, mais incomprehensible. Ainsi il pourra 
se livrer an plaisir, si cher au moyen &ge, de la differentiation 
synonymique d hose df etymologic moralisante. Quiconque a jete un 
coup d^oeil dans les Differentiae du pieux etymologiste qui est le 
professeur de linguistique du moyen tge, saint Isidore, sait de quoi 
je veux parler: nous y lisons des distinctions a base d^4tymologie 
comme celles-ci: 

inter pudefi^tem et verecundum lioc interest, quod pudens opinionem veram 
falsamque metuit: verecuTidus autem non nisi veram timet (l, no 422) 

Inter ReUgionem et fidem, Eides et credulitas qua Deum confitemur, religio 
est cultus quem illi credentes exhibemur. Dicta autem fides ab eo quod 
fit id quod inter utrosque placitum est. Quasi inter deum et bominem dicta 
quoque religio, eo quod religantur vinculo serviendi ad cultum divinitatis. 
(ib. 486) 

On voit que les 4tymologies, fantaisistes pour nous, du celebre 
auteur des Origines ou Etymologiae servent, dans les Differentiae, 
a d4finir la valeur de sens des synonymes: Isidore inclut dans sa 
collection quelquefois aussi les quasi-homonymes : il n^hesite pas a 
dijfferencier, ib, n® 511, supreim, pluriel, de Fadj. supremus, et 
supprimi, inf. pass, du verbe supprimere, 

Le roi Philippe Auguste (ou Joinville?) est all4 k Fecole 
dTsidore: il se plait a differentier des quasi-homonymes (dont Fun 
est construit ad hoc), et il emploie F4t3rmologie moralisante: son 
^ 4t}unologie ^ de prodome n^est evidemment pas toblerienne, elle est 
isidorienne. Pour lui prodome, avec son -d- grammaticalement 

® Henri Longnon, dans le commentaire sa version en fran^ais moderne 
de la Vie du Saint Rois Louis (1928), p. 319, donne une autre explication, 
k mon avis bien forc4e: “Il y a ici un jeu de mots sur prudhom et jproi* 
Dom, qui voudrait dire k peu pr4s profit du seigneur, ou don du Seigneur J* 
D'abord ‘profit du seigneur' n'est pas 4gal k ‘profit (pour Tbomme) 
venant du Seigneur,' ce qui, k peu pr^, 4quivaudrait k ‘ don du Seigneur ' 
{don Lieu du texte) . Ensuite Dom devrait ^tre une allusion, attestde nulle 
part (forme abrdg>4e dans I’dcriture?), au lat. Dominus, qui interromprait 
le ton fraU'Qais du contexte, et enfin le jeu de mots suppose ne porter ait que 
sur prodome, non pas sur le couple preu home—^rodome. 
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incomprehensible, ne contient plus la preposition de, mais rappellera 
tout simplement le don Dieu — cette etymologie s^annonce iejk par 
la phrase prec4dente ou Falliteration d- domine : Diex dome grant 
don. Ainsi Tirrationnel grammatical est devenu de Tirrationnel 
divin. C'est ce d ^ divin ’ ^ qui incarne la difference entre le *preu 
home (qui n^est que ^preux de corps et prodome qui est un preux 
selon Dieu. L^ame medievale, qui voit dans les plus petits details 
de la vie (et de la langue) Finteryention du divin, pent se rejouir a 
cet etymologisme au service de la v6rite (Irv/iov^^le vrai’), qui 
pour nous est lettre close, — ^parce qu^il reflete Fharmonie de Funivers 
domine par la Grice. II y evidemment pour le moyen age, une har- 
monie linguistique, parallels k celle, faite de bonte et de beaute, 
qui est r4pandue a travers Funivers, une heureuse congruence entre 
le sens et le son de la parole humaine, que le linguiste moderne ne 
reussit plus a trouver (celui-ci s^ingenie meme k montrer davantage 
les discordances que Faccord) Le principe est bien connu par le 

* Cette 4pith^te n’est pas une invention de ma part. Dans Li Ahecis par 
ehivoche et U significations des lettres de Huon le Roi de Cambrai (ed. 
Ldngfors) — que j’utiliserai plus loin dans le texte — nous trouvons Fidenti- 
fication du D avec Dieu, L’auteur, qui traite les allegories du (7 et du D 
dans un m^rne paragraphs (w. 41-66), 4crit: 

Mais mout trouva le C [ =: la Croix] amer 
Li Z) [ = Dieu] qui de douijour fu plains 
Et qui de FM [ = Marie] fu mout plains, 

Pour 50 U qu’eu C travilli4s fu 
D jeta $als [ceux] de Faigre fu [feu] 

Qui tous tans fuissent en enfer. 

D fu en fust, D fu en fer, 

D eut en C angoisse et soi[soif], 

D fist le C honour de soi. 

Et pour le D doit on avoir 

Le C plus cier que nue avoir, . . . 

E li D tesmoigne le forme 
De Diu ki tout le mont forma; 

Car pour cascun ki se forme a 

Fu mis el fust ke je vous non [nomme] . 

On notera le jeu de substitution inherent k ce proc4d4 sur deux plans : ^ le 
D ' trouve * le C * amer, ' le D ' f ut plaint par * le M * etc. : les humbles 
lettres sont pour ainsi dire chargees de tout le contenu spirituel des con- 
ceptions les plus augustes du christianisme. 

® II y a m4me accord harmonieux, dans la th4orie linguistique du moyen 
flge, quand il s’agit de la denomination du ,d4plaisant: un concept 
d4plaisant, de par la congruence postul4e entre son et sens, se manifesto par 
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cliapitre de la Yita Nuom (xiii), ou Dante, d’ailleurs en accord 
avec tels passages du Eratylos de Platon,® illustre la formnle 
nomina swrut consequential rerum par le mot amore^ ^si dolce a 
udire/ ^ Amour ^ est nne chose bonne et porte nn nom beau — il y a 
une harmonie preetablie entre sens et son. 

Joinville est revenu une autre fois a son terme favori prodome: 
Miss Crossland cite le passage, mais Tabrege de sorte que la pre- 
occupation etymologique de Tauteur n’en pent pas ressortir: cette 
fois e’est saint Louis lui-meme qui se livre au noble jeu linguistique 
pour glorifler le prodome (ch. 30-4) : le roi, qui s^entoure volontiers 
du pieux senechal Joinrille et du ^ preudhome ^ Robert de Sorbon, 
quand il se trouve bien dispose (^en joie^), met sur le tapis une 
question quhl fait d4battre, tengon ^ ^ la maniere medievale) par 
ces deux amis: ^^porquoy preudom vaut mieux que beguins,^^ et, 
comme c^est la loi du jeu, il rend lui-meme la sentence : 

“ Maistre Robert, je vourroie bien avoir le non de preudome, mais que je le 
feusse, et touz li remenant vous deniourast; car preudom est si grans 
chose et si bone chose, que, neis au nommer, emplist-il la bouche.” Au 
contraire, disoit il que male chose estoit de penre de Tautrui ; “ car li 
rendres estoit si griez, que, neis au nommer, li rendres escorchoit la gorge 
par les erres ,qui y sont, lesquieux senefient les ratiaux au diable, qui douz 
jours tire ari^re vers li ceus qui Pautrui chatel weulent rendre.” 

Ici encore il y a une differentia, cette fois de deux mots signifiant 
des concepts opposes. Malheureusement, le texte semble k premiere 
vue un pen embrouilM, de sorte que Popposition n^en sort pas im- 
mediatement d^une fagon nette (il faut toujours se souvenir du fait 
que notre texte est le resultat d^une dictee). On comprend que 
prodome, signifiant un concept ideal, doit avoir un son plaisant 
(c^est le cas de aimore chez Dante), mais on penserait que, par 
opposition au prudhomme qui respecte le droit d^autrui, ce serait 
prendre (sc. le bien d^autrui), action moralement deplorable, qui 

un son d^plaisant. Nous en verrons un exemple plus loin dans le texte. 
Qu’il suffise ici de mentionner un parallMe litt4raire, le genre provenqal 
du descort, dont le trait earact4ristique est le fait d’ exprimer une mauvaise 
humeur par une forme m4trique plus ou moins d4sordonn4e : il y a toujours 
de I’ordre dans ce desordre! 

« Cf. le merveilleux article de M. Alfonso Nehring, ** Plato and the Theory 
of Language” dans Traditio ni, 13 seq.: ainsi Platon explique &v$p<a 7 ros 
‘celui qui regarde en haut {dpaSpel) et voit se qu^l a vu (^TrwTre).' M. 
Nehring montre que, pour Mp<awos du moins, les 4tymologistes modernes 
n’ont pas fait de progr^s appr^ciables depuis Platon. 
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(le\rait etre oppose a pnidliomme au point de yue aconstique — le 
mot pre7idre, avec ses r repetes, serait bien adapte a ee role (il est 
vrai que le texte de de Wailly a penre, mais celni de Er. Michel porte 
prendre). Mais, en realite, les effets cacophoniqnes semblent se 
reporter, non pas sur prendre, mais snr rendre. Ce verbe, evidem- 
ment clans la phrase ne pas vouloir rendre (sc. ce qui appartient a 
auti’ui), permet ^association avec les rdteaux du diable et probable- 
meiit anssi avec tire ariere (dit du diable). Ces associations assez 
disparates, qui nous semblent ^ tirees par les cheveux/ s^expliqueront 
problablenient par Tanalogie sentie par Thomme medieval entre des 
reflexions prolongees a laquelle se livrerait Fame: Rendre doi-je, 
rendre ne doi-je?/^ et la tentation continue du Malin guettant sa 
proie {prendre, apres tout, n^aurait ete que Paffaire d^un moment). 
C’est aussi la concentration sur le verbe repet6 (on entendu repete 
par la sensibilite de Joinville) qui expliquera pourquoi le rendre 
seul, dans la phrase ne pas vouloir rendre, a accroche les autres 
inembres du ^ groupe avec rd Quelque difficulte quhl y ait ici pour 
nous de retracer la inarche de la pensee medievale, le prmcipe de ces 
raisonnements est clair: prodome represente la KoXoKayaOia: le bien 
s’exprime par la beaute, Eharmonie verbale; dans {ne pas) rendre, 
au contraire, la disharmonie morale se revele dans la cacophonie. 
Le classement dualiste des faits moraux entraine un m5me classe- 
ment dans les faits linguistiques (notre sensuel s^nechal s^exprime 
d^une fa^on plus realistc, plus rabelaisienne-avant-la-lettre que le 
seraphique Dante de la Vita nuova, quand il s^agit de decrire ces 
eflets acoustiques, harmonieux ou disharmonieux: emplir la 
louche,'^ ecorcher la gorge), Pourquoi tel concept noble s^ac- 
compagne-t-il d^un son harmonieux? — ^le moyen ^ge ne saurait, 
aussi peu d^ailleurs que Page moderne, en donner de raisons autres 
que celles du fait (pour expliquer pourquoi noblesse ou majeste 
semblent des mots ^ nobles ^ ou ^ majestueux/ le linguiste moderne 
devrait se contenter de s^exprimer par la tautologie : e’est parce que 
le mot contient tout un pass6 multiseculaire de pens^es nobles ou 
majestueuses). Mais pour le fait que le concept immoral s^exprime 
par une cacophonie, on s^ingeniait a trouver une explication dans 

^ M. Lancaster m’a racontd qu^l a entendu Panl Claudel employer, dans 
un discours fait devant la MLA, la meme metaphore: sans auenn doute 
le pofete n4o-clir4tien, qui emploie couramment dans ses oeuvres le proedd^ 
mMieval de la para-^tymologie (connaissance > — ' co-naissance) , s’est souvenu 
du passage classique de Joinville. 
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des tabous, dont une longue tradition accablait certaines ^ lettres ^ 
(nous dirions ^sons^): precisement IV (qui ne cheque pas Join- 
ville dans pi^odome) avait une mauvaise reputation: dans Li Abeces 
par ekivoche de Huon le Roi de Gamlra% v. 241 seq., nous lisons : ® 

R est line letre qui graigne C=grince] / de felonnie toiijours engraigne 
[=sirrite], / Sans R ne puet on nommer / Riche inauvais . . . / Tout 
aussi con li ciens relle [=aboie] / Voit on le mauvais rice encrelle[?], 

(Dans ce passage nous observerons que, de menie que le r de rendre 
dans JoinYille etait d4plaisant parce que Pexpression ne pas vouloir 
rendre etait deplaisante, le r de ^expression mauvais riche [non pas 
de riche seul] attire Tassociation avec Taboiement du chien). 

L^editeur, M. Langfors, a releve que le r etait deja chez les 
Remains la littera canina. II y a done, derri^re Taperqu de saint 
Louis, une longue tradition d^evaluation esthetique des sons de la 
langue (tradition qui a culmine de nos jours dans les speculations 
analogues, mais scientifiques, d’un Maurice Grammont). Dans le 
dernier passage de Joimnlle, un roi est cense s’etre approprie les 
speculations sur Feuphonie de la grammaire ancienne ® et medievale, 

® Le rapprochement du texte de lA Ahccis avec le passage de Joinville a 
4t4 d4j^ fait par Thuasne dans son Edition de Villon ii, 262*3. — Par un 
heureux enchatneinent de circonstances, j^dtais justement engag4 dans une 
correspondance sur les deux passages de J omville avec M. N. S. Bement, de 
rUniversit4 de Michigan, quand je pris connaissance de Particle de Miss 
Crossland, — J’ai dcrit k plusieurs reprises sur P4tymologie moyentigeuse et 
sa ni4comprehension par les critiques modernes, p. ex. MLN LVii, 602 et 
AJP LXV, 300. 

®Ainsi Platon voit une parents d’ordre symbolique dans lea mots avec 
-Z-, qui significant en grec 'glisser/ ‘glissant’; Xeta dXurO&vecVj \Lirap6s, 
KoWwdeSf etc.; cf. Nehring, loo. cit., p. 18. 

Goethe dans son Faust (n, acte 2) a imit4 la ‘poesie 4tymologico- 
euphonique’ du moyen fige dans Pdpisode du ‘griffon’ {Chreif) : Mephisto 
salue le griffon : 

Geffillt das Grei im Ehrentitel Greifen. 

[Greif, schnarrend] Nicht Greisen! Greifenl — ^Niemand hOrt’s gern, 

Dass man ihn Greis nennt. Jedem Worte klingt 
Der Ursprung nach, vro es sich her bedingt: 

QraUj grauUoh, griosgram, greuUch, Graher, grimmig^ 
Ftymologisch gleicherweise stimmig, 

Verstimmen mieh. 

[Mephisto] Und doch, nicht abzuschweifen, 

Gefallt das Grei im Ehrentitel Qreifen, 

D’apr4s les conversations avec Eckermann (17 janv. 1830), Goethe, en 
lisant le passage, imitait le ‘ronflement’ (Sohnarchen) du griffon, “vs^obei 
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comme tantot, clans Taxitre passage, nn autre roi s^appropriait les 
spcraila lions etymologicpies do ces ecoles. D^ailleurs les speculations 
sur reiiphonie des mots se foiident dans les speculations snr lenr 
etymologic, puisqne le principe de nomina consequeniia rerum lenr 
est en commun : le nioyen age ponvait concevoir des families 
etymologiqnes de mots avec (7*endre-ratean, riche — reler etc.); 
dans les deux cas le son est cense reveler Fessence, V etymon du mot; 
et en etfet partont dans les abecedaires moralises (qni gronpent les 
mots en families d^apres lenrs initiales) et dans les bestiaires et 
lapiclaires (qui off rent des definitions de clioses determinees par 
lenrs noms) s^etale cette ctymologie edifiante, qni, par Fexainen 
soit dn sens soit dn son des mots, vent arriver directement, par des 
conrts-eircnits qni nons conpent Fhaleine, anx denii^res verites, a 
FEtymon supreme dont la clarte est latente derriere les mots opa- 
qnes dn langage hnmain.^^ Ce qni dans nos passages pent pins 
particnlierement interesser Fhistorien de la civilisation medievale, 
o^est de voir nne ponsee esoteriqne, cnltivee dans Fantiqnite par des 
pliilosophes et des grammairiens, devenant nn snjet de conversation 
dans la hante socic46 du moyen fige : nn J oinville, pieux lettre Ini- 
meme (v. eli. 26, et Fadmirable travail de Lozmski, Neufli. 

gowulinlicli lauter gaistige Tdne zum Vorscliem kamen, die gequetsckt niid 
nut siclitbarer An&trengung aus der Kehle sich vernehmen liessen^^ — c^est 
k dii e il produisait des sons, imitateui's du concept d4plaisant ‘ griffon/ 
qui ‘ i(5corclieiit la gorge/ Le principe nomma consequentia rerum, est ex- 
pressemeut f ormulc aux vers 4 et 6 du morceau citd ( et Goethe comprend le 
synibolisine acoustique des mots avec gr- sous 1’^ etymologic ’) . 

Dans les deux ab^c^^daires moralises que Lope de Vega a ins6r4s au 
premier acte de sa pifece Peribdnes, oil deux amants se recitent 1 un ^ 1 autre 
leurs devoirs reciproques sous forme d’ab^cedaire, nous trouvons le d comme 
representant de dulce (comme dans I/i AhecSs anc. fran§ais), inais aussi 
de dadwoso, le m (qui lepr'^sentait dans lA Aheces: Marie et m^re) 
maestra, mostrar, mejor marido, L’origine medievale de cette gracieuse 
improvisation ressort clairemeiit de rinterpr^iation de la lettre X ( 
XptffrSs) : elle est definie par Perib^nez: "'la X [te hard] buena cristiana, / 
letra que en la vida huinana / has de aprender la primera,’’ et par 
Casilda- “pour la X [habrds que] con abiertos / brazos imitarla ansi’' 
(elle fait le geste de I’embrasseinent, mais sans aucun doute X, signifiant le 
Christ, dtait^^destimd par sa forme a evoquer, k Torigine, le Chiist dtendu 
sur la croix), 

Ce principe admet plusieurs etymologies du m^me mot a titre ^gal, 
alors que nous n’en reconnaissons qu’un 'Seul. C’est que la Verite peut se 
montrer sous diffdrents aspects dans les memes phenomenes terrestres: les 
bestiaires voient dans le m4me animal plusieurs allusions k Ihistoire du 
Christ. 
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1930, sur le Credo de Joinvjlle), met Ics speculations ctymologiqiies 
dans la bouche de ses rois, qiiand ils soiit " en joic ’ (Je ne veux 
nullemcnt me prononcer sur la question de Bautlionticite de ces 
dicta ) : les ^ salutes paroles ^ de saint Louis, si iniportantes dans 
le plan de cette Vie, qui enumere d^abord les bons enseignements, 
puis les hauts laits du boros, induront un excmple de cette 
otymologie moralisante, par lequel le roi montrera sa culture, qui, 
au moyen 4ge, ne pent etre que clencale et, par consequent, doit 
refleter les habitudes d^analyse linguistique de Peres de TEglise 
somme saint Isidore. 

Leo Spitzee 


PJLEE^S OEIGINAL RUSSIAN POEMS 

Some attention has been paid to Eilke^s original compositions in 
French, but with the exception of a comparatively scarce disserta- 
tion ^ little has been written on his original Russian poems. There 
are only eight; six were written in his diary in 1900, the other two 
were found on a loose sheet in Eilke’s copy of the correspondence 
of A. A. Ivanov as edited by Botkin.^ Of the poems in the diary, 
only one, IloiKap, is printed in the volume, Brief e und Tageiiicher 
aus der Frvhzeit^ 1899 lis 1902 (page 403). 

Brutzer does not discuss the grammar of the poems, but considers 
them in connection with all Eilke^s Russian interests and travels. 
We print here all eight poems in modern orthography. Of these, 
seven are given as printed in Brutzer, while OoHcap is given in con- 
formity with the transliterated version published in Brief e und 
Tageiiicher aus der Fruhzeit, 

riepBaa IlecHH 
Benep. y MOpH CHAejia 

ACBOUKa KSK Maib CHAHT 
y pe6eHKa. Ona nejia, 

H renepb ona cjimiuht 
CB oe coHHoe AHxaHiie; 

BHAeB MHp H ynoBaHHe 
yjibi6ae'xcH ona . . . 

He yjibi6Ka— axo cHHHHe, 
npasAHHK cBoero JiHua. 

^Brutzer, Sophie; Rilkes ruMsche Reisen. Konigsberg i. Pr., 1934. Diss., 
KSnigsherg. 

^Brutzer, p. 89. 
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Hhth dyjieT, iohho Mope, 

Tporaib jxajib h He6eca, 
ropAOCTb TBoe hjih rope— 

UIOnOT HJIII THIUIIHa. 

Beper ero TOJibKO SHaeiiib 
II ciiAHTb Te6e H }Kjj;aTb . . . 

10 H necHK) saneBaeiub, 

H HHqeM He noMoraeuib 
eMy >KHTb H 6biTb H cnaib. 

The title of this poem is given by Brntzer as 1. FlecHa. The poem 
may actually have been given no title by Eilke^ or it may have been 
one of two simply entitled IlecHfl ^ If the title, however, were to 
refer to the first of a group of lyric poems which have no inner 
relationship, it should be FlecHb. In the second line there should 
be a comma after neBo^Ka, according to Russian usage. The fifth 
line gives rise to a doubt as to just what Rilke meant; the image 
of the girl sitting by the sea seems to caU for her hearing the sleepy 
breathing of the sea, rather than her own sleepy breathing, although 
the latter conception cannot be ruled out arbitrarily. The form 
BHAOB in the sixth line is incorrect; it could be either ysHAes or 
BHAa. The conception to see hope,’^ moreover, is not clear to the 
Russian in this context. In the eighth line, the dash should follow 
9T0. In the ninth line, the concession to meter in the use of cBoero 
results in an error in usage; the subject is cHHHue, with npasAHUK 
in apposition, and therefore the line must logically read npasAHiiK 
ee jiHua. This figure of speech, appealing as it may be, is awkward 
and not immediately apparent to the Russian. The verb iporarb 
in the eleventh line means to touch or to move,^^ and the use 
with it of AaJib is not logical, although the poetic idea is apparent. 
In the twelfth line ropAocTb is a feminine noun, and the modifying 
form must therefore be tboh and not tboc. It might be contended 
that ropAocTb and inonox are direct objects of xporaib, in apposition 
with Aajib H He6eca, but in that case, the twelfth and thirteenth 
lines would have to read : 

rOpAOCTb TBOK) HJIH FOpe— 
monoT HJIH THmHHy. 

In the fifteenth line chahtb is incorrect. It should read chactb. 
In the seventeenth line Rilke has attempted to use the extremely 
idiomatic particle to. He seems to have sought for a phrase with 

®Cf. Lied used as a title {Spate Gedichte, p. 130). 
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the meaning ^^and then,^^ but has instead hit upon an incorrect 
phrase, to h, with no such meaning. 

The following poem has little or no inner relationship to the first. 
It is entitled 2. IlecHsi in Brutzer. 

Biopaa riecHfl 

3 H^y, iw — H Bce eme KpyroM 

poAHHa TBOfl, BeTpeHHaa AaJifa, 
a HAy, HAy h h 3a6biJi o tom, 

^To npoKAe Apyrux xpaes SHaji. 

M KaK Tenepb ahjicko ot Meufl 
doJibuiHe ahh y ioikhofo MOpa 
cjiaAKHe Hoau MaficKoro saKaia; 

TaM nycTO Bce h Becejio — h bot: 

TCMHeeT Bor . . . ciapaiomufS uapoA 
npmneji k neMy h 6paji ero Kax 6paTa. 

In the second line of this poem there arises a question with regard 
to Eilke^s meaning. It seems logical that he should be addressing 
another person, a Russian — ^perhaps Lou Andreas-Salome herself. 
In that case, poAiiua tboh is logical, but it must be pointed out 
that a case can also be made for changing the punctuation so that 
the line reads poAUHa, tboh BerpeHHaH AaAs. In the fourth line 
Apyrnx Kpaes should be Apyrae Kpan (accusative, not genitive). In 
the fifth line AajieKO would be better AanexH to agree with ahh in 
the following line. The phrase bojibiuHe ahh is very Eilke-esque, 
but leaves the reader wondering whether the poet meant great, 
long,^^ or merely big.^^ Probably AJiHHUbie would have been more 
accurate. The phrase reMHeei Bor is one of those wonderfully 
untranslatable Eilke-isms which strike the reader unacquainted with 
Eilke as a queer expression. There may be some doubt as to 
whether it is a good Russian phrase, but it will doubtless seem a 
most happy choice of words to the Eilke-lover. There is no such 
Russian word as crapaiomHfi, which Eilke uses in line nine, ap- 
parently with the sense of '^becoming old^^ (crapeioinHit) . In the 
tenth line 6paji must be bshji, to agree in aspect with npHuicA. 

rioxcap 

Bejiaa ycaAbCa cnajia, 

Aa Tejiera yexa^a 
B HO'ib, KyAa-To, sHaex Bor. 
flOMIIK, OAHHOK, SaKpMJICH, 
caA luyMeji h meBeJiHJicH, 
napeHb CMOTpeji Ho^b h hhbh, 
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TO jiexeji, He xoponstcb, 

Me>!ay HaMH MOjinajiMBbifl 
HeoKOHHeHHbifi paccKas. 

B;ipyr oh saMOJiK: ^ajib cropejia, 

Bejtb H He 60 CKJI 0 H ropHT. 

OapcHb jiyMaji: xpyAHO mHXb! 
rioHeMy cnaceHHfl Hex? 

SeMJiH K He6ecaM rjiHAejia— , 

KaK 6hi >Ka>Kjiajia oxsex. 

In the fourth line of IIoKap, which is so entitled by Rilke, the 
commas setting off ojxhhok conform to German or English rather 
than Russian usage. The short form, ojxhhok is not good usage, 
although here necessitated by the meter. The ideas of ycaAbda 
and AOMHK contradict each other ; the diminutive is not appropriate 
with ycaAb6a. In the sixth line, cMoxpexb demands the preposition 
Ha. In the seventh line to is used as Rilke might have used German 
da,^^ but Russian h is more appropriate here. In the eighth and 
ninth lines much has been sacrificed to poetry and meter, in so 
far as the literal meaning of the words is concerned, but perhaps 
the sense carried justifies this. PaccKas might better be pasrosop. 
In the thirteenth line the meter requires that cnacenbH be read 
cnaceHHH. In the fourteenth line, rjiHAexb requires the preposition 
Ha with the accusative, instead of k with the dative, while in the 
fifteenth line >Ka>K;iaxb requires the genitive (therefore oxBexa). 

yxpo 

M nOMHHUIb Xbl KSK p03bl MOJIO;Xbie, 

Korjxa iix BHjxHuib yxpoM paHbUie Bcex 
Bce name 6jih3ko, ahjih rojiydbie, 

H HHKOMy He HyjKHO rpex. 

Box nepBbili ACHb, h mh BOCxaJiH 
H 3 pyKH Bo>Kbfl, r^e mh cnajiH — 

KaK AOJiro He Mory cKasaxb; 

Bce 6biJioe dbUiHHOjS cxajio, 

H TO HTO 6bIJIO — OMeHb MaJIO, 

H Mbi xenepb jxojihchh Hanaxh. 

Hxo dy^ex? Tbi He decnoKoficH 
Aa ox norH6ejiH He 6oficH, 

BCAb CMepib tojibko npenJior; 

HTO eme xoneiub aa oxsexa? 

Ra dyrtyx hohh nojiHbi Jiexa 
H 6yjieM Mbi h dyjxex Bor. 

In the first line of Vrpo a comma should follow th, and a comma 
should come at the end of the second line. A question arises as to 
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whether there needs to be a predicate to noMHiimb w, KaK posbi 
MOJioAbie, or whether the sense is noMHuuib th, Kan posw— mojioaw. 
In the fourth line Hy>KHO should read fiyMcen to agree with rpex. 
The exact sense of the first four lines is not entirely clear ; it may be : 

And do you remember how young the roses are 
when you see them in the morning before the others; 
everything of ours is near 5 the distant things are sky-blue, 
and no-one need sin. 

This can hardly be ‘Considered as a connected thought. In the fifth 
line, BocrajiH should be soccrajiH; this may be a typographical error 
in Brutzer, The accent should fall on the second syllable of pyKH, 
in the sixth line, and BoiKsa should be BoKbeS. In the seventh 
line a comma is necessary after aojifo In the eighth line the accent 
falls on the wrong syllable of dbuioe, and in the ninth a comma 
should separate to and mto. The ninth line is not good Eussian, 
although the meaning is clear. In the twelfth line na is inappro- 
priate and should be replaced by h. In the same line, doftca requires 
the genitive case without preposition. The phrase hto eme xo^euib 
3a OTBera? in line fourteen seems to be a translation from the 
German construction using the phrase ^^was fur ein . . . and 
is incorrect- 

(Das xintlitz) 

PoUHJICfl 6bl fl npoCTblM MyiKHKOM 

TO HCHJI 6bl C bOJIblUHM, HpOCTOpHblM JIHUOM: 

B MOHX MepTaX He J10H0CHJI-6bI H 

HTO jiyMaifa TpyAHo h Hero nejibsa 
CKasaxb . . . 

M TOJIbKO pyKH HanOJIHHJIHCb 6hl 
JIIOdOBblO MOeiO H MOHM TcpneHHeM, 

HO AHCM padOTOH-TO SaKpblJIHCb 6bl, 

HO’Tb saniipajia hx MOJieHHeM; 

HHKTO KpyroM He 6bi ysHaji, kto h. 

H nociapeji h moh rojiOBa 
njiasajia Ha rpyuH bhhs ^ac TetieHHeM 
KaK 6yAT0 MHr^e, KajKeTca ona. 

H noHHMaji MTo 6;ih3ko AeHb pasjiyKH 
H H OTKpblJI KaK KHHry MOH pyKH 
H o6a KJiaji Ha iuckh, pox h jio 6, 

OycTbie cHHMy hx, KJiany hx b rpo6 

HO Ha MoeM jiHue ysHaiOT BHyKH 

Bce HTO a 6biJi ... ho BcexaKH He a . . . 

B 9THX HepTaX H pa^OCTH H MyKH 
orpoMHwe H cHJibHee mchh . . . 
jPta 9T0 BeHHoe jihuo xpyua. 
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CxapHK 

Bee Ha nojiflx; H36yuiKa yne rrpHBfaiK 
K 3T0My OAHHo^ecTBy, AbixaeT, 

H jiacKaH KaK hhhh noxymaeT 
njianyiuero pe6eHKa thxiiI! kphk. 

Ha neHKe, KaK 6bi cnaji, jieMcaji cxapnK 
jxyMaji o TOM, Mero xenepb y>K Hex, 

H roBopwji 6bi, 6biJi 6bi khk host. 

Ho OH MOJi^HT Aacx MHp eMy rocnoixb. 

M Me>Kfly cepAua csoero h pox 
npocTpaHCTBO, Mope . . . y>K xeMHeex KpOBb 
H MHJiafl KpacaBHua jiio6oBb 
Hjotex B rpyAH 6ojibm' xbicfl'iH xoaob 
H He HamJia ceda ry6bi, h bhobb 
OH a ysHaJia, mxo cnacemin Hex, 

Hxo 6eAHafl xojina ycxajibix cjiob 
M yncafl miimo npoxoAHJia b cbcx. 

All oi the foregoiDg poems are from the diary of 1900. The last, 
whose superscription stems from Eilke, seems to have a certain 
inner relationship to JDas Antlitz, In the first line, na nojinx might 
be considered a Germanicism ; the Eussian would say either na nojie 
or B nojie. npHBbiK must be npHBbiKJia to agree with the feminine 
noun, HsdyiuKa. In line two, the form Auxaex is an invention by 
Eilke; the correct form of the verb is Abimex. In the third line, 
KaK HflHH should be set off by commas. The correct form of the 
verb is xymiix. A comma is necessary at the end of line five. The 
sense of the seventh line seems to be Und sprach, als ob er Dichter 
ware,^^ but this may be open to dispute. There is some ground for 
interpreting this line : If he were to speak, he would speak in a 
poetic form.” If the latter interpretation is accepted, then the 
Eussian must not omit ecjiH. The last half of the eighth line may 
have been meant either as God gives him peace,” or God will 
give him peace.” In the latter case, the Eussian should perhaps be 
nycTb AacT MHp eMy rocnoAb. In either case, one would have ex- 
pected Eilke, of all people, to write PocnoAb with an initial capital. 
In line nine, grammar demands Me}KAy cepAueM h pxom. Csoero 
should be ero. The abbreviation of 6ojibiiie is incorrect, in line 
twelve. After xweaqa, act is used rather than foaob. Line thirteen 
should probably be : h He Hauiaa ce6e ryd. To agree with the meter, 
cnaceHHH would have to be cnaceHbH. 

The following two brief poems were found written on a loose 
sheet. They may not have been known to Lou Andreas-Salom4, 
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but her description fits them as well as the other poems : obwohl 
grammatikalisch arg^ doch irgendwie nnbegreiflich dichterisch/^ ® 

51 xaK >CTaji or thjk6i>i dojibHux ahcH 
nycTEH Hoqb desBCTpeHHbix nojieM 
JIOKIIT HajL THlUHHOii MOHX 0 *iefi. 

Mofi cep;me na^HHaji kbk cojioBeii, 

HO AOCKasaib He Mor cboh cjigbe; 

Tcnepb MOJi^iaHiie CBoe cjibimy a — 

OHO paCTCT KaK B HOW cTpax 
TCMHeer KaK nocJie;iHHfi ax 
sadbiToro ynepmero pebeHKa. 

In the first line, iH>K6bi should be either THroxbi or xancecxH. 
TH}K6a means law-suit. At the end of the line there should be some 
punctuation. In line four, cep^cne is incorrectly used as a masculine 
noun. The meter would be spoiled, of course, if it were used 
correctly with the neuter forms Moe and HaMimajio. The phrase, 
KaK cojioBefi, should be set off in commas. In the fifth line, mop 
would also have to be Morjio In the seventh line, there should be 
a comma between pacxex and kek, and a comma at the end of the 
line. In line eight, ax might well have been replaced by bsaox. 
IIocjiejiHHi! ax is not good Russian. There should be a comma after 
TCMHeeT, In the last line, the correct form is yMepmero. 

51 xaK OAHH. Hiikxo He noHHMaex 
MOJinaHHe. rojioc mohx aahhhhx AHeli 
H Bexpa Hex, Koxopbift oxKpbiBaex 
dojibiuHe He6eca mohx oneft. 
riepeA OKHOM orpOMHbift AeHb uyxcoft 
Kpafi ropoAa; Kaxofi HH6yAb 6ojibmoa 
jieHUiT H H<Aex RyMaio: sxo h? 
qero 51 >KAy ? M rjie moh Ayma? 

In the first line of this short poem, -which is, perhaps, the least 
clear of the eight poems, the first phrase should read H ran oahhok. 
In line two, the first word should be in the genitive case, after 
lie noHHMaer. Fwioc mohx jwhhhux nnefi seems to he in apposition 
to MOJivaHHe, and should, therefore, be roxoca. Punctuation should 
follow AHefi, in line two, and either neHs or aywofi, depending on 
whether ayiKoS modi|ies achs or xpaft ropoAa. The sixth line seems 
to be open to two meanings. If it means "something large,” it 
should be hto to 6oAbmoe, but if it means " someone big,” it should 


Brutzer, p. 96. 
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certainly be kto-to 6ojibiiiofi, although dojibinoS is not the best ad- 
jective under the circumstances. 

In general, we have not pointed out the difficulties with accent 
and meter, which are obviously a result of Bilkers limited knowledge 
of the spoken language. We have followed Bnitzer in giving punc- 
tuation, except in IloiKap, but in view of the more satisfactory 
punctuation in IIoKap, the assumption may be warranted that 
Bilkers own punctuation was more complete than that printed by 
Brutzer. 

It might not be out of place for some Eilke-scholar to attempt a 
closer coordination of these short poems with Bilkers German works. 
This possibility has been intimated briefly by Brutzer, who treats 
the Eussian experience and the Bussian trips as a whole, and 
evaluates Bilkers acquaintance with ancient and modern Bussian 
literature, as well as his activity as a translator. It has been under- 
taken in brief form within the larger study of Bilkers life and works 
by Butler, who received transcripts of Bilkers Bussian poems from 
Brutzer.® It is hoped that the publication here of the Bussian verse 
will provide useful material for the Eilke-student and stimulate 
interest in Bilkers ^^ruflisehes Brlebnis.” Our comments are not 
intended as carping criticism of Bilkers knowledge of the Bussian 
language, but rather as an attempt to illuminate a little-known 
side of his poetry. 

Samson Soloveitchik 

University of Kansas City 

Everett Bushnell Gladding 

U. S. Navy 


PEEHISTOEIC ‘ CTJLTUEAL STEATA ’ IN THE 
EVOLUTION OP GEEMANIC: THE CASE 
OP GOTHIC 

The present -writing refers to the problem of the prehistoric 
' cultural 'strata * in the evolution of Germanic, insofar as those 
strata may be revealed statistically in the loan--words bonwed from 
the various cultures -with -which the pro-ethnic Germanic peoples 
came into contact. We shaE restrict our attention to the case of 

® Butler, E. M.: Rainer Maria Rilhe^ New York, 1941, pp. x; 49-86. 
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the cultural strata m the Gothic vocabulary of Bishop Wulhla^s 
translation of the Bible as published in the Streitberg edition.^ 

Our argument wiE consist of two main parts : first (I) an expo- 
sition and an illustration of the age-frequency correlation which 
we shall use as a method of analysis; and second (II) a discussion 
of the frequency-distribution of Gothic roots. 

I. The Age-Preqxjehct Coreelation in Speech 

As pointed out in a previous publication/ it is a common practice 
of comparative philology, in studying the genetic relationships of 
language, to assume that such entities as the numerals, pronouns, 
and auxiliaries of the language represent its most archaic “ back- 
bone or ^^core.-’^ Although new, or nascent, words are adopted 
into the language, and although old, or senescent, words are dropped 
out, this archaic back-bone or core has a conservatism that 
seems to preserve it relatively intact through the generations, even 
though its phonetic elements may undergo phonetic change. 

This core, as we know, consists almost exclusively of the relatively 
most frequently used words of the vocabulary. Therefore the 
suspicion arises as to whether there is a general correlation between 
what we may call the comparative age of a word in a vocabulary 
and the relative frequency of its occurrence. 

The existence of such a correlation would be easiest to study in a 
language for which there is a dictionary that gives the known 
cultural origin of words, as well as the time of their adoption into 
the language. Once this historical information is available, the 
remaining steps in studying the correlation between the age of a 
word and the relative frequency of its occurrence are simple. 

For, first, we need only to make a rank-frequency distribution of 
the words in sizable samples of the language in question. Then 
secondly, we need to note whether there is any correlation between 
the frequency-ranks of the words on the one hand, and their chrono- 
logical ranks on the other. 

^Wilhelm Streitberg, Die Gotische Bilel, Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1919. 
The etymological information presented in Figure 2 was taken from Sig- 
mund Feist, V ergleichendes Wdrterluch der Gotischen Sprache, Leiden* 
Brill, 1939. 

®G. K. Zipf, “Cultural-Chronological strata in speech,” Jour. Abnormal 
and Social Psychology , XLI (1946), 351-355. 
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For the purpose of illustrating the above method of correlating, 
as well as for the sake of testing what we might call the age-fre- 
quency correlation in question, we shall present in Figure 1 four 
sets of data, A, B, C, and D, that refer to R. C, Eldridge's fre- 
quency list of 6002 different words as they occur in samples of 
American newspapers totaling 43,989 running words, and ranked 
in order of their decreasing frequency.^ But before inspecting these 
sets of data, let us briefly outline the various steps that were under- 
taken in order to obtain them. 

The first step was to look up in the dictionary the approximate 
date of adoption of each of the words of the list.^ The rough 
chronological classes used were the familiar ones: Old English, 
Middle English, and the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. In respect to this classification the dic- 
tionary's decision was final. And, while this chronological informa- 
tion was being gained, a tabulation was also made of the cultural 
origins of the words in question (e. g., Germanic, Scandinavian, 
Romance, etc.) . Words for which relevant information was lack- 
ing were statistically negligible and are ignored in the present 
study. 

The second step was to plot the data for their readier study. 
The method adopted, as illustrated in Chart A of Figure 1 (here- 
inafter lA), was to plot on the abscissa from left to right the ranks 
of the words in the order of their decreasing frequency and in 
units of successive hundreds from the first through the five-hun- 
dredth (actually the four hundred ninety-ninth) most frequent 
words, which include all words that occurred 10 or more times in 
the samples. From then on, continuing to the right, were plotted the 
frequencies from 9 through 1 — ^that is, the number of different 
words that occurred 9 times, 8 times, and so on, in Eldridge^s 
samples. The number of different words in each class are noted at 
the top of its column. 

For each of the above classes I then plotted, in percentages of 

C. Eldridge, Six thousand common Bnglish words, Buffalo: The 
Clement Press, 1911. 

*• For this purpose the Shorter English Dictionary, 2 vols., Oxford, 1933, 
was used, with occasional reference to the ISfew English Dictionary, The 
checking of the period of adoption and the origin of the words was kindly 
undertaken by Dr. Nai-Tung Ting while he was a student of English in my 
course of philology. 
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the class-membership and starting from the bottom, the proportion 
of words from Old English (black), from Middle English (white), 
and from the Tarions snccessive centuries as indicated at the 
right of Figure lA (e, g., 88 per cent of the first hundred words are 
Old English), 




Fig. 1. The Chronological and Cultural Strata of the English Vocabulary 
(According to the word-frequency list of R. C. Eldridge) 


An inspection of the data of lA reveals unmistakably that the 
proportion of older words increases with the frequency while that 
of the newer ones decreases. In short, there is a positive correlation 
between relative age and relative frequency. 

The next step was to examine the 2904 different words that oc- 
curred only once and for which information was available, in order 
to see whether there was any correlation between size and age. In 
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IB these data are presented with the number of syllables Iroin 1 
through 6 plotted on the abscissa, while the ordinate is the same 
as that used m lA, An inspection of the data of IB discloses an 
unmistakable correlation between age and size m the seiii^e that, 
within a given frequency class, the relatively older elements are the 
relatively shorter. 

Hence, in sum, we have found not only a direct relationship be- 
tween relative age and relative frequency, but also an inverse 
relationship between relative age and relative size in words of the 
same frequency. 

Of course, once we have the positive correlation of 1/1 between 
relative age and relative frequency, we could guess that there would 
be the inverse relationship of IB between relative ages and relative 
size, since we know from earlier studies ® that there is an inverse 
relationship between relative frequency and relative size. Our 
study in IB merely confirms our finding in lA. 

But before discussing the correlations further, let us present 
in a corresponding manner in 10 and ID respectively the informa- 
tion on the cultural source (i. e. Germanic, Scandinavian, Romance, 
Latin, and others) both in respect to rank-frequency in 1(7, and in 
respect to the number of syllables of words of single occurrence in 
ID. Here again we find that the preponderant cultural influences 
to which our own culture has been subject throughout the centuries 
have left their direct age-frequency influences as well as their in- 
verse age-size influences. 

Or, differently expressed, a speech-vocabulary seems to be both 
chronologically and culturally stratified in respect to alien cultures 
with which it has come in contact, according to the above age- 
frequency and age-size criteria. 

And that in turn means that one possible method of disclosing 
the existence of a pronounced prehistoric cultural contact with a 
given people may he to study the cultural-chronological strata of 
the vocabulary-elements of samples of the speech of the persons in 
question, as we propose to do shortly (II below) for the roots of 
Gothic. 

But before turning to the data on the roots of Gothic let us first 
anticipate a few questions. 

®G. K, Zipf, The psycho-liology of lamguoffe, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
2 ed., 1939. 
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Por^ upon inspecting the data of Figure the reader will 
note that the distribution of the lower strata of words, when viewed 
from left to right, seems to make a hollow curve.” The question 
is only natural as to whether this hollow curve ” is typical. To 
this the ansAver is affirmative in the light of such studies as are 
available, as has been set forth in a previous publication.® 

The next question is whether studies of the cultural-chronological 
strata of other languages have been made. In reply, a confirmative 
study has been made of the American stratum in Pennsylwamsch 
(^Pennsylvania Dutch as previously reported,^ and also for the 
Latin stratum in the Old High German writings of Notker to be 
presented in a future publication.® 

In spite of the unambiguous nature of the data to date, it seems 
advisable, however, to view the problem of cultural-chronological 
strata as one that is still to be investigated, rather than one about 
which we may already be dogmatic. 


II. The Cultural-Chhonological Steata m Gothic 

Turning now to the question of the cultural-chronological strata 
in Gotliic we present in Figure 2 the cultural-chronological strata 
of Gothic roots in the Bible of Wulfilas. Eoots were selected, in- 
stead of words, out of deference to another problem.® As will be 
shown in a future publication, the same principle will apply to the 
chronological-cultural strata of the roots (and, for that matter, of 
the morphemes) which are orderly over almost their entire range 
according to an arith-logarithmic equation.^® 

In Figure 2, corresponding to the words of Figure 1, the Gothic 
roots are noted on the abscissa in the order of their decreasing 
frequency. The first four columns from left to right represent the 
successive sets of 100 most frequent roots. The fifth column 
represents the 175 next most frequent roots. Thence to the right 
the columns represent the number of roots of like occurrence from 

* G K. Zipf, “ Cultural-chronological strata etc.,” loc. c%t, 

" Ibid, 

® A book, The princAple of least effort, now being prepared for publica- 
tion. ^ 

® To be treated ibid. 

^®To be treated theoretically and empirically ibid. 
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9 times through 1 time respectively. The number o£ different 
roots in each category is given at the top of the column. The 


GOTHIC VOCABULARY 

M SLAVIC (F=3) 

^6REEKCF=«3) | 

Dceltic 
■I LATIN 
Hi ONLY GOTHIC 
HUD ONLY GERMANIC 
m INDO EUROPEAN 


NO DIFFERENT ROOTS 

lOO inn inn aa aa aa qo ttA 



rank ' FREQUENCY 

OF OCCURRENCE 


Fig. 2. The Cultueal Strata of Gothic Roots. 


ordinate measures the percentage of occurrence of such stratum as 
indicated in the legend.^^ 

The roots of Figure 2 do not include the roots of loan-words borrowed 
by Wulfilas from the Greek original he was translating. These will be 
treated separately (ibid.). 
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It is evident from Figure 2 that the Indo-European stratum at 
the bottom represents the oldest and most pronounced stratum^ and 
that there is a marked though slight correlation between age and 
frequency. Statistically viewed^, G otliic is an overwhelmingly Indo- 
European language (as we have all known all along). 

The next stratum above represents those roots that have only 
cognates in other Germanic dialects (i. e. the Germanic stratum). 
The question now arises as to what this Germanic stratum means 
historically. Does it mean (d) the effect of a pro-ethnic Germanic 
cultural contact with a people;, or peoples, long since absorbed or 
extinct? Or does it mean (5) a period of pro-ethnie neologism- 
fabrication which, if true, would seem to be without parallel ? In 
any event, the presence of this stratum suggests a comparatively 
long period of contact, and a very intimate contact, quite similar 
to that of Old English and Eomance in Figure 1(7. 

The third stratum from the bottom represents roots that are 
peculiarly Gothic in the sense that they have no known cognates 
in any other tongue. Here again we have a stratum. What does it 
signify? 

The remaining strata are historical and exclude the roots of all 
words borrowed by Wulfllas from his Hew Testament original. 
These strata are interesting in showing how slight the contacts 
w^ere with Celtic, Greek and Slavic in comparison to the contact 
with Latin, when statistically evaluated. Of the three — Celtic, 
Greek, and Slavic — Celtic is statistically the oldest stratum. In- 
deed the historic strata seem to be in about the proportions one 
v/ould expect on the basis of our knowdedge of the history of the 
Goths, 

III. The Problem 

The data of Figure 2, far from answering a question, seem to 
pose a problem. Were there Germanic and Gothic strata, and, if 
so, to what peoples do they refer culturally? 

As to the hypothetical Gothic stratum, we may never know any 
more than what we can learn from Figure 2, though, in the light 
of further studies, our knowledge may become more certain. 

But as to the hypothetical Germanic stratum, there is no reason 
why comparable studies sjiould not be made for Old English, Old 
Horse, Old Saxon, Old High German, and the like. This Germanic 
stratum, if culturally real, should theoretically occupy approxi- 
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mately the same area on corresponding root-charts of these other 
early dialects. (Or, the studies may be made of the cultural strata 
of the words of the various Germanic dialects). And if the exis- 
tence of the Germanic stratum is confirmed statistically from 
these other dialects, we shall have a case of the statistical detection 
of a pre-historic event that to-day appears to be somewhat obscure. 

Naturally the above method of statistical analysis can be used 
upon the vocabulary of any other tongue — ^barring none. In fact 
the whole problem of the prehistoric cultural contacts of the Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European dialects may be investigated 
with some hope of success by an operationally simple quantitative 
method. These problems, insofar as I know, are being thus in- 
vestigated by no one. 

In investigating these problems, one also tests the validity of 
the above cultural-chronological correlation as a principle of 
dynamics in social science and psychologyd^ 

George Kikgsley Zipe 

Harvard University 


NOTES ON THE EILDEBRANDSLIED 

1. 1. lo dat sageiun mi usere liutL 

There are difficulties connected with usere. a) It should allite- 
rate but does not; it stands in the only line of two complete half- 
lines that fails to alliterate, b) It does not fit the meaning of the 
poem; we should not expect Hadubrant to use unser of himself 
alone; and we cannot permit an interpretation of the line which 
would imply that Hadubrant at this point, if ever, identified his 
rival with his own people : in 1, 39 he calls Hildebrant alter Hun.^^ 
Eor these reasons various emendations have been suggested; Zacher 
proposed snotiare ^ for usere, MoUer swase,^ Kock suderne.^ None 

To be discussed iUd as announced in " Cultural-chronological strata, 
loo. cit.j 355. The present writer is studying the emergence of the cultural- 
chronological strata in the speech of children from the ages of 22 to 84 
months. 

^ J. Zacher, in a review of E. Sievers, das HildehrandsUed, die Merse- 
hiirger ssauberspruche^ und das frdnkische iaufgelMnis, ZfdPh 4. 469 £ 

® H. Holler, Zur ahd. alUterationspoesie, Kiel 1888, p. 92. 

® E. a. Kock, Zum HildehrandsUed,” ZfdA 73. 47. Eor comprehensive 
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of the proposed emendations has gamed general acceptance; editors 
and commentators still read usere “ 

The form may be due to scribal error. In the Vorlage of the 
Kasseler manuscript, or in a previous Vorlage^ the letter r was 
formed so that it could be mistaken for n, and u. The scribe who 
copied 1. 13 wrote mi7i for mir; although this error has been ex- 
plained through influence of the min m irmindeot rather than as 
an error jn misreading, recent scholars prefer to explain the n of 
min as a misread Insular Scribes who confused Insular r with 
n also confused it with The Kasseler manuscript itself gives 
evidence of such confusion; in 1.25 ummettirri the first stroke of 
the first r looks like the first stroke of a w. I suggest that the scribe 
who changed OHG forms to OS, among them mir to mi, in 1. 15 
wrongly divided the sequence of his Vorlage after mt, and copied 
the rest of it as lisere. If so, his Vorlage read: (dat sagetm) mir 
sere (huh). 

sere is the nominative plural form of the 0H& adjective ser. 
Schade defines it : ® Schmerz bringend, schmerzhaf t ; Schmerz 
leidend, betriibt, traurig; verletzt, wund.” It has cognates m Old 
Norse, Old Saxon, Old English, and was bor^’owed into Einnish.’' 
Therefore it is an old common Germanic word which we might well 
expect to find in the epic vocabulary. 

According to this explanation 1. 16 would mean: ^Hhat told me 
sorrowful people."'^ Hadubrant had been informed of his father^s 
name and history by the sorrowful friends and relatives that Hilde- 
brandt had left behind. There is no difidculty in the form, for sere 
is the regular nom. pi. we would expect for the EL. And 1. 15 
now alliterates. 

bibliography on this and other lines see W. Braune, AWiochdeutsches Lese- 
lucJhf 9tli ed. by K. Helm, Halle “1928, pp. 186-98. The line numbers 
throughout this aitiele lefer to his text. Braune does not cite the sug- 
gestion of E. Danielowski, Das HilttbrantUed, Berlin 1919, who p. 79 
divides use7'e Uuti as uz irelmti. 

* Gr. Baesecke, Der V ocahularius Sti. GalU in der angelsdchsischen Mis- 
sion, Halle 1933, p. 152 and R-M. S. Heffner, ‘‘Zum Hildebrandslied II, " 
JEGP, XXXIX, 471. 

® See G. Baesecke, Der Deutsche Ahrogans und die Herkunft des deutschen 
Schrifttums, Halle 1930, p. 78. 

®0. Schade, Altdeutsches Worterhuch, Halle 1872-82, p. 756; see also 
Graff, AUhochdeutscher spraohscTiatz, Berlin 1834-42, VI. 269. 

'^H. Falk and A. Torp, Wortschatz der Germanischen Bpracheinheit, 
Gottingen 1909 (4th ed.), p. 422. 
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2. 1. 50 ih wallola sumaro enti wintro sehsbic ur lante. 

In this passage ur is generally translated ontside of Sverdrup 
translates 1. 50 : ® leh wallte der Sommer nnd Winter seeh^ig 
ansser Landes Bunje : ® ^^IVe roamed sixty winters and summers 
outside of this land/^ But Saran already had rejected similar trans- 
lations, saying : ur lanie kann doch kaum ^ ausserhalb meines 

Landes ^ heissen, da ur die Bewegung ^ aus . . . heraus ^ bezeichnet. 
Wohl: ^ aus meinem Lande heraus und immer weiter weg von ihm.’ 
Busse libersetzt ^aus deni Lande, wo man . . . mich emstellte/ 
Das gibt keinen Smn/^ Possibly urlante must be interpreted other- 
wise than as an apparently obvious prepositional phrase. The 
Grimm brothers already construed urlante as an adjective, trans- 
lating it auslandig.’^ The normal form of the ^a-stem adjective 
would have been u? laiiti^ but the change may have been introduced 
in copying. 

Yarious words of the HL, lur, inwit, aodlih, niusen, and hregil, 
are found in OHG only in the HL and Alrogane; others {ort and 
furmm) are found also in other OHG documents but there have 
different meanings. Accordingly one might well compare the mean- 
ings of urlante in Ab^^ogans and the HL. In Ahrogans on p. 54, 
1. 40 urlante is given as gloss for largine, followed by elilante for 
peregnne’y on p. 192, 1. 25 urlanti is given as the German equivalent 
for incola, followed by pilicrim for peregrinus, and alilanti for 
aduena}^ While urlanti is associated in Ahrogans with words for 
expatriate, it is used as a translation not for a prepositional phrase, 
but for a noun. In both passages of Ahrogans there are given words 
of similar meaning which will provide a negative check on the 
meaning. 

The meaning of hargine, from hargmna, is found to differ from 

®J. Sverdrup, Bemerkungen zum Hildebrandslied,^' Festschrift fur 
Eugen Mogk, Halle 1924, p. 113. 

®E. Bunje, A Reinterpretation of the Ewpositorg Verses of the ‘ Eilde' 
h'andsUed ’ {XJnwersity of CaUforma Puhlications in Modern Philology 18, 
no. 5) Berkeley 1936, p. 416. 

Saran, Das HildehrandsUed, Halle 1915, p. 153. 

^^die Bruder Grimm, die heiden altesten deutsohen G^ednchte aus dem 
achten Jahrhundert, Cassel 1812, p 6, with comments on p. 20. H. Pongs, 
Das EMehrandslied, Marburg 1913, pp. 68, 69, 91 considers it an adjective. 

=^®Baesecke, dt, Ahrog,, p. 156 ff.; Pongs, op. cit., pp. 30 £f., 88 ff. 

References are to E. Steinmeyer and E. Sievers, Die Althoohdeutschen 
(xlossen, Berlin 1879, vol. i; the forms are those of Pa. 
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author to author; Du Cange lists the meanings: ‘'^homo vitiosae 
gentis, fortis in hello, peregrina, alienigena/^ Incola meant 
inhabitant, residenV^ and already in Livy was used to mean a 
foreign resident/^ From the meaning common to barginna and 
incola we can deduce that urlanti to the glossator meant a stranger, 
but one accepted among the people of adoption " For elilante and 
ptlicrim are used to translate aduena and peregrinus^^^ words for 
a foreigner who remains a stranger/^ 

On the basis of the translation in Abrogans I suggest that ur- 
lantCy for urlanti, is a nominal compound of the preposition ur and 
lant in which ur- has the meaning without.” Among the com- 
pounds listed by J. Grimm in which ur- has a privative meaning 
are urougi invisible,” urwdni without hope,” Gothic uswena 
without hope,” and urJierzi senseless.” In these and similar 
compounds ur- with nouns forms adjectives that often are used as 
weak nouns. 

Line 50 then means : I wandered sixty summers and winters 
as a sojourner, where I was included in the rank of warriors.” The 
poet is establishing a contrast between the situation in lines 50-53 
and 53 ff. In lines 50-52 Hildebrant says that he was accepted as 
warrior many years among strange people ; in lines 53 if. he ex- 
presses his sorrow that upon returning to his people he is challenged 
by his own son. 

3. Erasures in the manuscript. 

It is probable that the Kasseler manuscript of the HL was copied 
in Fulda from a Vorlage the latter part of the second decade of the 
ninth century. Obviously information about the paleographic style 
of the Vorlage would be of great interest and would help us de- 
termine the earlier form and source of the HL. From manuscript 
errors such as those made in copying wen-runes and the letter r, 
we can conclude that the Vorlage had more insular characteristics 
than has the manuscript. Baesecke concisely suggested the follow- 
ing description of it:^^ ^^Die Vorlage hatte bereits die nd. An- 
derungen , . . , sie war mindestens starker insular . . . und sie 
gehorte in den Eeigen der Fuldaer Denkmaler, die noch die alteren 

Glossarium Mediae ct InfiTnae LatinitatiSy Niort 1883-7. 

Steinmeyer and Sievers, op. cit., p. 40, 1. 2, 

Deutsche Grammatih, Berlin 1878 (reprint), ii. 780. 

Vocah, Galli, p. 162. 
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Lautformen . . . tind reichliche ags. Schreibnngen . . . batten: 
Wess, Eez, Lex; nnd in die Gruppe der Umsehriften aus einer 
Sprache in die andre : Wess, Mnsp, Eez.” There are also a number 
of erasures in the manuscript. If carefully examined they may help 
us make further or more definite suggestions about the Vorlage, 
For a relatively short document, about 450 words, there are many 
erasures, but only in eight words are there erasures over which two 
or more letters have been written. Steinmeyer points out the 
following : 


^ dat 
3 enti 
11 welihhes 
cnuosles 


17 Hadubrant 

18 forn her 
Otachres 

21 wahsan 


It is difficult to assume that the longer erasures are simply 
results of careless or hasty writing, especially since they show a 
definite distribution pattern. If from haste, by the laws of chance 
they should fall at random on completely different letters as did 
those of one letter. We can, however, class them m three groups: 
enti, Hadubrant j fornher; dat and wahsan; welihhes^ cnuosles, and 
Otachres, 

Besides showing an erasure the letters of 1. 3 enti are crowded 
together; each of the other occurrences of the conjunction occupies 
more space and has empty spaces on either side of it. The crowding 
may have resulted when the scribe wrote out enti in full after 

The single letters written where erasures were made fall into no pat- 
tern whatsoever; they are: 1. 4 w in sunu^ 1.13 (o)h- in chunincriche, 
1. 19 r in sinero, L 26 d in darba, 1. 29 b in kahhe, and 1. 12 s in sages. All 
but the last of these may be explained as common paleographic errors made 
by glancing at either earlier or later bits of text and copying the wrong 
letter; from such erasures one can draw no conclusions about the Vorlage. 

Die kleineren althochdeutschen SpracJidenJcmdler, Berlin 1916, p. Iff.; 
the erasures were made under the letters in bold-faced type. These are also 
the erasures suggested by Sievers, op. cit., Pongs, op. cit., and Saran, 
op. cit. E. Danielowski, op. cit., suggests some additional erasures, most 
of which were made with an eraser, not a knife; they are generally re- 
stricted to a small area, thus fitting the group of single letter erasures 
mentioned above. She also gives whatever traces of earlier letters she has 
been able to read with the help of photographic enlargements of the manu- 
script. I have used these with caution in making the following suggestions 
since her book has met with unfavorable comment; see Steinmeyer’s review, 
A/dA, sx, 78 f., and Bunje, op. cit., p, 310 f. 
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copying from the Vorlage the Insular abbreviation for and and 
erasing it. Such an abbreviation is found in the W essoh runner 
Gelet ; the space required for it is about that used for enti and the 
original stroke that Danielowski found m the erased section may 
be that of the abbreviation. Eeferring to the use of in for inti in 
Tatian Danielowski suggests that the form en was first written 
in 1. 3 for entii of all the Tatian scribes y, whose language most 
resembles that of the HL^ has the fewest short forms m. If the 
distribution of in among the Tatian scribes is consistent with their 
other linguistic usages^ in does not seem to be an old Eulda form, 
rather one later than the writing of the HL. Hence I assume that 
the scribe found in the Vorlage one of the insular writings that 
Baesecke suggested for the Vorlage, copied it, later erased it, and 
wrote out in full “ e7iU” 

In 1. 17 Iladubrant too I assume that the scribe at first failed to 
resolve an abbreviation. That an abbreviation was used m the name 
component -hrant we can assume from 1. 45 where it was copied. 
It is unnecessary to conclude that, because of its regularity, the 
pattern of variation between -brant and -braht originated with the 
author of the EL, not with scribes. Grienberger pointed out 
that when the names are used in exposition the first is always spelled 
-braht, in the speeches they are always spelled -brant, and only ]n 
the expression quad Eiltibran/ht is there free variation. This is 
evidence of the stylistic origin of the pattern, but not of its origi- 
nator. The scribes of the manuscript may have contributed the 
variation ; for there is a pattern also in the expression quad E. : 
scribe A uses Eiliibrant, scribe B EiUibraht, Therefore the name 
variation is not an argument against the presence of an abbrevia- 
tion in the Vorlage, 

The long erasure in 1. 18 fornher may have resulted when the 
scribe wished to write out these words in full after copying an 
n and er abbreviation. Erom the n abbreviation taken over 1.65 
stoptun and the one falsely resolved 1. 23 gistuontum we can con- 
clude that they were used in the Vorlage, and on the basis of the 
evidence given in the discussion of -brant that an er abbreviation 
was used there. These the scribe may have found in 1. 18, copied, 
and then erased. 

Op. cit , p. 67 f. Op. cit,, p. 74. 

Das HildehrandsUed, Wiener Bitssungsherichtej phil, hist. Klasse 168. 6, 
pp. 13-4. 
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The erasures tinder enti, Hadiibrant, and fornher then coincide 
with words which may have been written in the Torlage with 
abbreviations. I assume that these erasures were made by the 
scribes because they first copied the abbreviations and then removed 
them to write out the words in full. 

The key to the erasures in 1. 2 dat and 1. 21 wahsan may be the 
form seal in 1. 53. In photographs of the manuscript what is read 
as seal looks like seed with the shaft of an I above the middle c; 
the a has the double c form which was common in early Caro- 
Imgian texts, and is somewhat like the a of 1. 6 ubar and 1, 7 was. 
This form of a may have been another symbol of the Vorlage which 
the scribes were seeking to eliminate. I assume that they first 
copied it in 1. 2 dat and 1. 21 wahsan^ then erased to write the 
Carolingian half -uncial a. In 1. 53 on the other hand there was a 
further complication; the scribe had already made an error. It is 
probable that he first wrote scl, noted his error, then erased imper- 
fectly to write an a very like that of the Torlage,^^ 

Of the groups of letters written over erased areas three include 
the letters es: 1, 11 weUhhes and cnuosles, and 1. 18 Otachres. In 
these words the genitive ending may have been written with a 
ligature in the Vorlage. Heffner^s solution of 1. 23 des is evidence 
that such a ligature was' used there, scarcely only in the word des.^^ 
Very few ligatures are present in the manuscript; in keeping with 
the practice of Carolingian scribes the HL scribes may have resolved 
those they identified. Otherwise it is difficult to explain how all 
remaining ligatures are found in words which have caused diffi- 
culty in interpretation, with one exception. In 1. 22 he raet ostar 
Jiina the pronoun is irregular. In 1. 27 feheta the e^-ligature is 
generally disregarded by editors and i substituted for it. The 
ligature in 1. 30 occurs in a word that is quite disputed ; Sverdrup 
suggests that no solution is possible because of the corrupt state 

J. Frank, “ Die uberlieferung des HL" ZfdA, xlvii, 1-55, has discussed 
seal, p. 8, as has Steinmeyer, op. cit., p. 6. There is a similar correction 
to an aberrant form, rather than complete erasure, in the Wessohrunner 
Gebet manuscript; see plate I, i. 5 of E. Petzet and 0. Glauning, Deutsche 
Bchrifttafeln des IX his XVI Jahrhunderts, Miinchen 1910, where an older 
style g was corrected from c. 

®^1.23 des was read det hy most previous scholars and deleted as an 
error; R-M. S. Heffner convincingly shows that it is written with an imper- 
fect e«-ligature in ” Zum Hildebrandslied I,” JMGP, xxxix, pp. 179-83. 
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of the manuscript, and writes the word w Only the et- 

ligature in 1. 41 gialtei causes no difHculty. This is the only et in 
the section written by scribe B that would have been et in OHG, 
consequently in the original version of the poem ; ummet is an OS 
form which must have been introduced on one of the occasions 
when the manuscript was copied.^® The scribe may have taken 
over des with ligature in 1. 23 because it was as unclear to him as 
to modern scholars during a century of research. If in the Vorlage 
welihhesy cnuosles^ and Otachres were written with a ligature, there 
would have been no doubt that the ligature represented a genetive 
ending. I suggest that the erasures were made in these words 
because the es-ending was here written in the Vorlage as a ligature, 
and that the scribe first copied this ; he then realized his error and 
erased three or four letters in order to space the resolved letters 
properly. 

If we accept such explanations for the erasures, we must infer 
that the erasures are to be correlated with the script of the Vorlage^ 
not with the orthographical representation of the phonology there. 
The two scribes had no writing difficulties pointing to a change in 
dialect, but rather to a change in forms of script. The location of 
the errors in writing, e. g., in gistuonium and mm, and the con- 
sistency in the phonology of the sections written by scribes A and 
B bear out this inference. Hence our evidence, though negative, 
indicates that the Vorlage already contained the OS forms. 

But in the words with erasures we find few criteria, more definite 
than the confusion of the wen-runes, the carry-over of insular f and 
r, to determine that the Vorlage was insular. Presence of an 
“ and ^^-abbreviation would be strong evidence. The erasure in 
sages may be additional evidence. It is commonly assumed that 
the part of a letter still visible before the first letter of 1. 12 sages 
is a portion of o. g which the scribe first began to write.^^ On 
photographs of the manuscript the remnant does not seem so 
definitely to be part of a g. The upper left section of the remnant 
is a very slender stroke ; the corresponding line of a y in our manu- 

Sverdrup, op. c%t., pp. 109-10. See Braune, op. cit, pp. 191-2 for more 
than 10 proposed explanations. 

Scribe B seems to follow closely the Yorlage^, his use of the ligature 
may be due to his conservatism. 

See Steinmeyer, op. c^^., p. 2; ‘‘das erste ‘s’ auf Easur von Ansatz 
eines ‘ g See also Saran, op. cit., p. 24. 


3 
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script is usually wider. Moreover, a ^ is written with a slender 
stroie slanting to the left, and then widening out after it bends to 
the right; the section of the letter still visible in front of the s 
shows a straight horizontal line at the top, then a slender stroke 
to the left, and then a wider, almost horizontal line extending to 
the right. This remnant resembles the top of an uncial s which 
was widely used in insular writing. Apparently the scribe here 
began to copy an insular s from the Yorlage, noted his error, and 
wrote a Carolingian s without erasing his first letter. 

Do the writing forms we posit for the Vorlage give additional 
evidence on the place where the Vorlage was written? Baesecke 
suggests Eulda, Heffner Murbach. Por both monasteries the In- 
sular forms of writing, such as the wen-runes, (b ligatures, and the 
abbreviation for and were possible. But in the Pulda documents 
we have, we find no r-abbreviations and no es-ligatures. To be 
sure we know little about Pulda language in the early part of the 
ninth century; from that time we have only a few short documents, 
none as long as the 

Prom Murbach on the other hand we have the relatively long 
hidor manuscript and Pa, both written earlier than EL. In both 
we find the r-abbreviation.^® The m/n abbreviations are not dis- 
tinctive. Neither are the various forms of a; writings in the early 
Carolingian minuscle, whatever their origin^ contain all forms of 
a found in HP.®® The weightiest evidence for Murbach is the 
conclusion that the Vorlage contained numerous ea-ligatures ; for 

of the evidence about early Fulda -writings was based on G. 
Kossinna, Uher die dltesten hochfrdnkischen sprachdenkmdler {QF 46), 
Strassburg 1881 ; this can no longer be used, for H. Kletschke, Die Spraohe 
der Mainzer Kanzlei nach den Namen der Fuldaer Vrkunden {Hermea 29), 
Halle 1933, has found that most of the early Fulda Urkunden -were written 
at Mainz. — M. Zienier, Datierung und Lokahsierung nach den ^chreih- 
formen von h und z im Althochdeutschen, Halle 1933, p. 73, was unable 
to locate the place of writing of the EL manuscript from the form of the A;, 
although she could locate the Busier Rezepte II and III in Fulda. 

-®G. A. Hench, Der AUhochdeutsche Isidor {QF 72), Strassburg 1893, 
counted 17 uses of the er-abbreviation in fater and 12 in after; many are 
present in the Pa manuscript ; see the facsimile in G. Baesecke, Lichtdrucke 
nach althochdeutschen Handschriften, Halle 1926, e. g., p. 1, col. 1, 1. 3 
faterhh, p. 13, col. 1, 1, 1 sprehan. 

See W. M. Lindsay, " The Letters in Early Latin Minuscle,’’ Palaeo- 
graphia Latina, London 1922, 1.8. 
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both the Isidor and Pa manuscripts contain es-ligatnres^ with those 
of Pa alread}'' more like combinations than ligatures.®^ 

If, as we suggest, 'we can infer from erasures older forms that 
were present in the Vorlage, by comparison with manuscripts that 
have survived we find that with its es-ligatures and r-abbreviations 
in addition to Insular forms the Vorlage was less similar to the 
manuscripts we have from Fulda than to those from Murbach. 

W. P. LEH1IAK^T 

Washington University 


ON THE DATING OF THE FAUST PEOLOGUE: 

An Additional Inference 

In the Eckermann-Eiemer Chronologie der FnisteJiung Goe- 
the'scher Schrifien ^ it is recorded that Goethe wrote the Prolog 
im Himmel in 1797. Pniower was among the first to cast doubt 
on the validity of this date. He says : 

Dem Tagebuch kann die Notiz nicht entnommen sein, da sie sick dort nicht 
findet, und so stelin wir wie oben S. 7. 29 vor der Frage, ob sie irgend 
authentischen Wert besitzt oder nicht. Zu ihrer Beantwortung weiss ich 
nicht mehr zu sagen, als dass die Moglichkeit durchaus hesteht, Ecker- 
mann habe die Tatsache aus Goethes Munde. Warum steht aber nichts 
davon in den Gesprachen? ® 

But in the third volume of ZeitlePs Ooetlie-Handluch (Stuttgart, 

It is one of the characteristics of the Carolingian minuscle that liga- 
tures were avoided. The Isidor manuscript, written at the beginning of the 
Carolingian minuscle period, about 790, still contains es-ligatures on nearly 
every page. The Pa manuscript, written approximately 810, has es~ 
combinations in which the e and the s are almost distinct; some of the 
combinations, however, resemble the older ligatures; see Baesecke, Licht- 
druche p. 8, col. 1, 1. 15 makanes. The Vorlage of the JSL would have been 
older than the Pa manuscript. 

^ Goethe's poetische und prosaische Werke, 2 vols., Stuttgart und 
Tubingen, 1836 and 1837, n, 660. 

® Otto Pniower, Goethes JPaust, Zeugnisse und Excurse eu seiner Entste- 
hungsgesehichte, Berlin, 1899, p. 61; cf. also Pniower, Vierteljajirsschrift 
filr Litteraturgeschichte, v (1892), 412. Here P. stresses the regularity of 
entries into the Tagehuoh after 1796 and emphasizes its thorough de- 
pendability for the Faust scholar. 
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1918) Pniower declares the 1797 date for the Prologue to be 
^^durchaus wahrscheinlich/^ In 1923 he published an article on 
the Prologue ^ m which the date of its composition enters into his 
discussion of Goethe^s use of Pfitzer^s version of the Fausthucli. The 
Eckermann-Eiemer date is here maintained throughout, but at no 
point in this study is the careful reader compelled to rule out the 
possibility that in 1797 the Prologue had not yet achieved the form 
in which we have it today. 

Trauinann^ too, holds to the 1797 date set by the O'lironologie^ 
But he also points out a striking similarity existing in certain ex- 
cerpts from Balthasar Bekker’s Die bezauberte Welt, the Book of 
Job, and the songs of the Archangels with which the Faust Prologue 
opens.® He quotes this passage from Bekker : 

Alle Sternen und Himmels Krayse kaben Seele, Erk^ntnuss, Verstand, 
Leben, und Walirung; und kennen den, durcb dessen Wort die Welt gemacht 
ist. Ein jegliches derselben ruhmet und verherrlicbet seinen Schdpffer nach 
jedes Wurde und Furtrefflichkeit, wie die Engel tbun. 

Traumann states that Goethe read this in 1800 or 1801, but ex- 
presses no doubt about the correctness of the Eckermann-Riemer 
Chronologie. 

But a considerable array of scholars® was quick to point out 
the similarity between the subject matter of the Prologue and that 
of the Beschworungsszene.^^ Both scenes serve, to a considerable 
extent, to introduce Mephistopheles to the audience, meanwhile re- 
vealing the clarification of Goethe’s ideas on the essential nature of 
good and evil. The first Studierzimmer ” scene is known to have 

® Der Prolog im Himmel in Goethes Faust,’* Neue Jahrhucher fiir das 
klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur und fur Padagogik, 
LI (1923), 169 ff. 

Ernst Traumann, Goethes Faust, Mtinchen, 1913, i, 143. 

» Ibid., pp. 205-206. 

® Victor Hehn, Goethe-Jahrbuch, xvi (1895), 116-117 — J. Minor, Goethes 
Faust, Stuttgart, 1901, n, 5-6 — ^Karl Alt, Preussisohe Jahrhucher, cvrn 
(1902), 118-ff. — ^Karl Alt, Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, rs (1922), 
46 ff. — Chr. Sarauw, ‘'Die Entsteliungsgeschichte des Goethischen Faust,” 
Det KgL Videnskabemes Selskab: Ststorisk-filologishe Meddelelser, K0ben- 
havn, 1917, i, 7, p. 54 ff. — ^Robert Petsch, Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1923, p. 
550. — Theodor Friedrich, Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1932, p, 169. — Georg 
Witkowski, Goethes Faust, Neunte vielfaeh verbesserte Aufl., Leiden, 1936 
n, 79 and 179. 
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been written in 1800, and these scholars could not be brought to 
believe that the Prologue antedated it by three years. 

In addition to this scholarly opinion there is a documented fact 
that takes on some measure of significance. In his Tagelucli for 
June 20, 21, and 22 (1800) Goethe has each day made the entry: 

Bibliotheque des Romans/^ This refers to his reading of certain 
volumes of the Bibhoiheque universelle des romans which he had 
borrowed on June 19 from the Weimar library, and which he re- 
turned on September 3.^ These volumes included the issue for 
December, 1775, which contains a shortened version of the Cym- 
bdlum mundi (1537), a mordant satire on the Christian religion by 
Bonaventure des Periers, valet de chambre to Marguerite of 
Navarre.® The work comprises four short dialogues Joyeus et 
facetieux^^ addressed to Pierre Tryocan (anagram for Croyant^O 
by Thomas du Clevier (^^Incredule^^ if v is changed to n). In 
short, doubting Thomas here presents the case for scepticism 
before Peter the Eock.'^^ 

In order to understand the excerpt from the Cymbalum mundi 
which follows, it will be wise to review the contents of the second 
dialogue from which it is taken. From the conversation in Athens 
between Mercury and Trigabus, with which this dialogue opens, it 
becomes evident to the reader that Mercury has just come from an 
amphitheatre where he was present at a meeting of philosophers. 
He had told these men that he was in possession of the philosopher’s 
stone and that he wanted to present it to mortals. However, un- 
able to decide precisely to whom he should hand the stone, he 
ground it to bits and scattered it in the sands of the amphitheatre. 
In a hilarious manner Trigabus describes the ridiculous and childish 
way in which the philosophers were scrambling about in their at- 
tempts to retrieve bits of the remarkable stone which were well nigh 
indistinguishable from the sand of the amphitheatre. So many 
philosophers maintained that they had found a portion of thb 
original stone, that if all the pieces held to be genuine were to be 

^ Elise von Keudell, Goethe als Benuteer der WeimcLrer Bil)liothe7c, Wei- 
mar, 1931, p. 39. 

® I am indebted to Mr. Harold S. Courant of Chicago for a careful check 
through several editions of Gottfried Arnold’s Unparteyische Kirchen- wd 
Ketsierhistorie, in the library of the University of Chicago, to find if Goethe 
were introduced to des Pidriers here. No mention of the Cymhalum mundi 
or its author was found. 
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brought together, the total mass of stone would be ten times as great 
as the original. Among the philosophers engaged in these antics 
the principal characters are : Ehetulus, Cubercus, and Drarig. 

The generally accepted interpertation ® is that by Mercury the 
Christ is meant, who has come to earth to give men the Truth 
(philosopher's stone). Ehetulus is anagram for Lutherus and 
Cubercus for Bucer. Drarig is considered to be Erasmus, and 
Trigabus is the mouthpiece of the author. 

In the following quotation from the BiUiotheque des romans 
note the diabolical cynicism in Trigabus^ description of men striving 
for Truth. 

Trigabus. Je ne sQay ; mais j’ay veu plusieurs affermer qu’ilz en avoient 
trouvG de la vraye, et puis bientost apr^s doubter si e’en estoit, et finable- 
ment jetter toutes les pieces qu’ilz en avoient, pour se mettre a en 
chercber d’aultres. Puis, de reebef, apres en avoir bien amass4, ne se 
pouvoient asseurer ny persuader que e’en fust, Tellement que jamais ne 
fut exhibe ung tel jeu, ung si plaisant esbatement, ny une si noble fable 
que ceste-cy. Corbieu! tu les nous as bien mis en besongne, noz veaulx de 
pbilosopbes 1 

MEastcuRE. N’ay pas ? 

Trigabus. Sambieu! je vouldroie que tu eusses veu ung peu le desduit, 
comment ilz s’entrebattent par terre, et comment ilz ostent des mains I’ung 
de I’aultre les myes d’areine qu’ilz trouvent; comment ilz reehignent entre 
eulx, quand ilz viennent k confronter ee qu’ilz en ont trouv4. L’ung se 
vante qu’il en a plus que son compaignon; I’aultre lui diet que ce n’est pas 
de la vraye. L’ung veult enseigner comme e’est qu’il en fault trouver, et 
si n’en pent pas recouvrer luy-mesmes; I’aultre luy respond qu’il le s§ait 
aussi bien et mieulx que luy. L’ung diet que pour en trouver des pieces il 
se fault vestir de rouge et vert: L’aultre diet qu’il vauldroit mieulx estre 
vestu de jaune et bleu. L’ung est d’opinion qu’il ne faut manger que six 
fois le jour avec certaine diette; I’autre tient que de dormir avec les 
femmes n’y est pas bon. L’ung diet qu’il fault avoir de la cbandelle, et 
fust-ce en plain mydi, I’aultre diet du contraire. Ilz crient, ilz se 
demeinent, ilz se injurient, et dieu sgait les beaulx proc4s criminelz qui 


^ B. des Periers, Le Cymbalum mundi, ed. Felix Frank, Paris, 1873, pp. 
Ixi, 61, 77. — ^Henri Busson, Les sources et le (Mveloppement du rationalismei 
dans la Uttirature frangatse de la Renaissance, Pans, 1922, p. 195. — A. 
Darmesteter, Adolphe Hatzfeld, Le seisiUme sieole en France', Tableau de 
la litUrature et de la langue, 16. ed, rev. et cor., Paris, 1934 pp. 15 f. — 
Lucien Febvre, Orighie et des Periers, ou V4nigme du Gymhalum mundi/* 
Paris, 1942, pp. 30, 124-127. 
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en sourdent. Tellement qu’il n’y a court, rue, temple, fontaine, four, molin, 
place, cabaret, ny bourdeau, que tout ne soit plein de leurs parolles, caquetz, 
disputes, factions et envies. Et si en y a aulcuns d’entre eulx qui sont si 
outrecuidez et opiniastres, que, pour la grande persuasion qu’ilz ont que 
I’areine par eulx choisie est de la vraye Pierre pbilosopliale, piomettent 
rendre raison et juger de tout, des cieulx, des champs Elisiens, de vice, de 
veitu, de vie, de mort, de paix, de guerre, du passe, de I’advenir, de toutes 
choses et plusieurs aultres: tellement quhl n’y a rien en ce monde dequoy 
il ne faille qu’ilz en tiennent leurs propos, voire jusques aux petis chiens 
des druydes, et jusques aux poup4es de leurs petis enfans. II est bien viay 
qu’il y en a quelques ungs (ainsi que 3 ’ay ouy dire), lesquelz on estime en 
avoir trouve des pieces; mais icelles n’ont eu aucune vertu ne propriete, 
sinon qu’ilz en ont transform^ des hommes en cigales, qui ne font aultre 
chose que cacqueter jusques k la mort; et d’aultres, en asnes propres k 
porter gros faix et opiniastres k endurer force coups de bastons. Bref, 
c’est le plus beau passetemps et la plus joyeuse ris4e, de considerer leur 
fagon de faire, que Von vit oncques et dont Ton ouyt jamais parler. 

Now compare this with Mephisto’s mockery of aspiring man : 

Von Sonn- und Welten weiss ich nichts zu sagen, 

Ich sehe nur wie sich die Menschen plagen. 

Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichem ScMag, 

Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 

Ein wenig besser wurd’ er leben, 

Hatt^st du ihm nicht den Schein des Himmelslichts gegeben : 

Er nennPs Vernunft und brauchPs allein, 

Kur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein. 

Er scheint mir, mit Verlaub von Ew. Gnaden, 

Wie eine der langbeinigen Cicaden, 

Die immer fliegt und fliegend springt 
Und gleich im Gras ihr altes Liedchen singt: 

Und lag* er nur noch immer in dem Grase’ 

In jeden Quark begrhbt er seine Nase. (L‘. 279-292) 

Note how the following elements of the second dialogue of the 
Oymlalum mmdi seem to he echoed in the Prologue : 

1. The Deity is humorously chided for being the cause of con- 
fusion among men : 

Corbieu! tu les nous as bien mis en besongne, noz veaulx de philosophes ! 

%. Men make themselves miserable and ridiculous in their 
striving for ideal values : 

Ilz orient, ilz se demeinent, ilz se injurient, et dieu s^ait les beaulx proems 
criminelz qui en sourdent. 
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3. Their spiritual efforts spring from an unwarranted conceit 
that they can attain to a life above the animal level : 

Et si en y a aulcuns d’entre eulx qui sont si outrecuidez et opiniastres, que, 
pour la grande persuasion qu’ilz ont que Pareine par eulx choisie est de la 
vraye Pierre philosophale, promettent rendre raison et juger de tout, des 
cieulx, — etc. 

4. As a result of their vaunted contact with Truth men are so 
degenerated that their manner of expression has become as unin- 
telligible as the chatter of grasshoppers, or cicadae : 

II est bien vray qu’il y en a quelques ungs (ainsi que j’ay ouy dire), lesquelz 
on estiine en avoir trouve des pieces, mais icelles n’ont eu aucune vertu ne 
propTiet4, sinon qu’ilz en out transform^ des hommes en cigales, qui ne 
font aultre chose que cacqueter jusques k la mort. 

Here, then, we find effrontery ms^d-vis the Deity and thorough 
cynicism concerning man expressed in symbols that yield a con- 
siderable number of points of comparison between the second 
Dialogue of the Cymlalum mundi and the Faiist Prologue. We 
would add this observation to the well-considered reasons advanced 
by others for the contention that Goethe did not give the Prolog 
im Himmel its final form before 1800. 


Clahenoe Boeesma 


In connection with this last and most striking comparison it should he 
noted that although the word Ctcaden means exactly the same as cigales, 
Goethe meant thereby ordinary grasshoppers. This was already pointed out 
in the Dtintzer commentary on Faust (1850) and has since been accepted 
generally. To be sure, Goethe did not always differentiate between cicadae 
and grasshoppers, as is illustrated in his poem “ An die Cicade ” which first 
appeared in 1781 under the title ^‘An die Heuschrecke” (cf. Werhe, 
Weimar, 1889, n, 321 ) , where, in a translation from Anacreon, he extols the 
singing of the tree-dwelling cicada as the singing of an inspired poet. Even 
so, when Mephisto uses the word Oicaden, he certainly has no such symbol 
in mind, and thus it seems more plausible to attribute Goethe’s use of this 
word, in the context of the Prologue, not to an entomological confusion but 
rather to an echo from des P4riers. 
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GENESIS A AND THE PBAEFATIO 

It IS generally agreed nowadays among scholars that Genesis A 
was not written by Caedmon.” This statement, or words to the 
same effect, appear near the beginning of practically every dis- 
cussion of the poem. Yet in the same discussions, somewhere 
along the line, there always crops up the qualification that this 
judgment has been made (on varying grounds) despite the re- 
semblance of the poem^s opening lines to the Hymn ” of Caedmon 
as paraphrased by Bede.^ The impression gained from this pro- 
cedure is that the resemblance is close enough to require explanation, 
in view of the other circumstantial evidence which led to the long- 
held ascription of the poem to Caedmon; and the explanation has 
generally been that both performances may be laid to the prevalence 
of well-known pious introductory formulas. 

There is not full agreement on this, however. Gollancz believes 
Caedmon to be the author of Genesis A, and states : “ The Hymn 
and the Prologue ^ are not, in my opinion, spontaneous poems, but 
are both evidently based on some specific hymn or prayer in praise 
of God the Creator ; ” he goes on to make a plausible connection for 
the Hymn ” with the early liturgical Office, and leaves the im- 
pression that he thinks the Prologue is a variant of this same form.® 
Holthausen had briefly mentioned a resemblance of the opening 
line of Genesis A to the beginning of the Preface of the Mass,^ and 
Gollancz, noting this, replies, ^^but we have no reference to the 
main point of the prelude, viz. God as the creator of heaven.” ® 
Without having seen Holthausen^s note, the present writer was 
struck, on first reading Genesis A, by the Preface parallel; it 
seems to me that Holthausen’s hint is capable of elaboration, and 
that as good a case can be made out for the Preface as a source of 
the Prologue, as for the Office as a source of the ^^Hymn.” In 

^ ^ , G. P. Krapp (ed.), The Junius Manuscript, ISTew York, 1931, p. xi; 

C. W. Kennedy (trans.), The Caedmon Poems, London, 1916, p. xi; E. E, 
Waidale, Chapters 07 i Old English Literature, London, 1935, p. 115. 

“ That is, the opening lines of Genesis A. 

®L Gollancz (ed.), The Caedmon Manuscript, Oxford, 1927, p. lx. 

^ F. Holthausen (ed.), Die alters Genesis, Heidelberg, 1914, p. 91. 

® Op. cit., p. Ixii. 
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this way, the unwelcome necessity of yoking the two early English 
pieces may be obviated. 

The Preface of the Mass is the beginning of and the introduction 
to the Anaphora (or Canon), the central part of the Mass liturgy. 
It is led into by the following dialogue, between the celebrant and 
those assisting : 

R, Per omnia saeeula saeeulorum 

Dominus Vobiscum. 

Sursum cor da. 

Gratias agamus Domino Deo 
nostro. 

Then, in the Prefaces still authorized for use in the Eoman rite, 
the celebrant proceeds with 

Vere dignum et justum est, aequum et salutare, nos tibi semper et ubique 
gratias agere: Domine sancte, pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus. . . , 

The Genesis poef s Prologue begins as follows : 

VS IS RIHT MICEL, BAET we rodera weard, 
wereda wuldorcining wordum beiigen, 
modum lufien; he is msegna sped, 
heafod ealra heahgesceafta, 
frea selmihtig. 

The similarity in tone, sentiment, and wording to the opening lines 
of the Preface is sufSciently striking. The poem continues : 

Naes him fruma sefre, 
or geworden ne nu ende cymp 
ecean drihtnes ; ac he bip a rice 
ofer heofenstolas heagum prymmum, 
sopfsest & swipfeorm sweglbosmas heold: 
pa waeron gesette wide & side 
purh geweald godes wuldres beariium, 
gasta weardum. Haefdon gleam & dream 
& heora ordfruman engla preatas, 
beorhte blisse: w^ses heora blsed mice!. 

Degnas prymfseste peoden heredon, 
ssegdon lustum lof, heora liffrean 
demdon, drihtenes dngepum wseron 
swipe gesselige. 


y. Amen. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 
Habemus ad Dominum. 
Dignum et justum est. 


This supplies matter for Gollaucz’s obiection, that the Preface does 
not place a like emphasis on God as Creator of heaven; which 
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further investigation may disprove. The Prefaces as used today 
invariably employ the opening quoted above/ then continue, in the 
body, with a short rescension of matter appropriate to the occasion, 
and conclude with one of the two following forms : 

Et ideo cum Angelis et Arehangelis, cum Thronis et Dominationibus cumque 
omni militia caelestis exercitus hymnum gloriae tuae canimus, sine fine 
dicentes: Sanctus, sanctus, sanetus, Dominus Deus sabaotb. Pleni sunt 
caeli et terra gloria tua. Hosanna in excelsis. . . . 

Per quern majestatem tuam laudant Angeli adorant Dominationes, tremunt 
Potestates. Caeli caelorumque Virtutes ac beata Seraphim socia exsul- 
tatione concelebrant. Cum quibus et nostras voces ut admitti jubeas, 
deprecamur, supplici confessione dicentes: Sanctus, etc. 

This would indicate that the idea of the Preface was to be a hymn, 
an invocation, in honor of God the Father, creator of heaven and 
reigning there amid the worship and never-ending praise of his 
companies of angels, the heavenly host. For one casting about for 
a fitting exemplar on which to base his song of Genesis and of the 
downfall of the bad angels, the Preface was at hand and appro- 
priate, and such a borrowing was hallowed and customary.'^ 

But this is a modern Preface, a form gradually consolidated and 
regularized from a wide variety of sources. The present forms may 
be traced back to the Sacramentanes, the earliest written formal 
liturgies. In these, the prayer is found to be very short, but all 
preserve the formulary character noted above, the opening lines 
being generally abbreviated to Vere dign" or V. ® Now it 
happens that the Sacramentaries were being compiled and written 
down at just about the time generally agreed upon for the com- 
position of Genesis A, And St. Augustine (who died in 604-5), on 
being given a free hand by Pope Gregory I, had established the 

® With the exception of the Preface of the Apostles and the Easter 
Preface, which omit the words " nos . . . Deus.” There is also a slight 
difference in the ending of the Preface for Whitsunday, which reads, Qua- 
propter . . . sed et supernae virtutes . . 

See Gollancz’s tracing of the Hymn ” to the Office, above; also Adrian 
Eortescue, article on “ The Preface,” Catholic Encyclopedia^ xii, 385. 

® See C. L. Feltoe (ed.), Sacramentarium Leonianum, Cambridge, 1896; 
H. A, Wilson (ed.), The Gelasian Sacramentary, Oxford, 1894, and The 
Gregorian Sacramentary, London, 1915; I. Schuster, The Sacramentary, 
London, 1924, 5 v., esp. Vol. i. It was with the Sacramentaries' that the 
great multiplication of prefaces took place. See Fortescue, ibid. 
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Eoman liturgy on the whole ® as a standard form for the English 
church. Here then was sanction for pious usage in a newly author- 
ized and confirmed liturgy. 

However, it is still further back that we must go for the actual 
content utilized by the poet. While the relatively recent Sacra- 
mentary liturgies supplied an authorized precedent, the tradition of 
older formulations, the apostolic or pseudo-apostolic liturgies upon 
which the Saeramentaries were based, remained strong. There 
were at least six of these, two of which were probably known in 
England,^ ° along with patristic writings which included suggestions 
for usage and parts of liturgies.^^ The one probably most widely 
known in England was ^^The Divine Liturgy of James, the Holy 
Apostle and Brother of the Lord.^^ Section in, the Anaphora, 
begins as follows : 

Then he says aloud: 

The love of the Lord and Father, the grace of the Lord and Son, and the 
fellowship and the gift of the Holy Spirit, be with us all. 

The People 
And with thy spirit. 

The Priest 

Let us lift up our minds and our hearts. 

The People 

It is becoming and right. 

Then the Priest prays • 

Verily it is becoming and right, proper and due to praise Thee, to sing 
of Thee, to bless Thee, to worship Thee, to glorify Thee, to give Thee thanks, 
Maker of every creature visible and invisible, the treasure of eternal good 
things, the fountain of life and immortality, God and Lord of all. 

Whom the heavens of heavens praise, and all the host of them ; the sun, and 
the moon, and all the choir of the stars; earth, sea, and all that is in them; 
Jerusalem, the heavenly assembly, and the church of the first-born that are 
written in heaven; spirits of just men and of prophets; sons of martyrs and 
apostles ; angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, and authori- 
ties, and dread powers; and the many-eyed cherubim, and the six -winged 
seraphim, which cover their faces with two wings, their feet with two, and 


® William Bright, Chapters of Early English Church History, Oxford, 
1897, p 103, See also Bede, Hist. Eccl., i, xxvii. 

See Roberts and Donaldson (trans.), The Ante-Mcene Fathers, Buffalo, 
1896, VII, 532; also T. V. Short, A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England, London, 1840, p. 6, 

^^E.g,, the epistles of Polycarp and Irenaeus, and Gregory’s homiletic 
and pastoral works. 
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with two they fly, crying one to another with unresting lips, with un- 
ceasing praises: 

{Aloud) 

With loud voice singing the victorious hymn of Thy majestic glory, crying 
aloud, praising, shouting, and saying : Holy, holy, holy. . . . 

This, in turn, was derived from the oldest extant liturgical writ- 
ings, the so-called “ Constitutions of the Apostles,” which include 
the Clementine Liturgy.^® It is here that we find the Preface in its 
longest form, being an extended series of praises to God the 
creator through mention of many of the incidents in the Old 
Testament story. But it is noteworthy that all the elements which 
we have found in later curtailments are here also, and in the 
same order : 

Let now the High Priest, simultaneously with the Priests, pray hy him- 
self, and let him put on his shining garments, and stand at the altar, and 
make the sign of the cross upon his forehead, with his hand, before all the 
people, and say. The grace of Almighty God, and the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, he with you all. And let all 
with one voice say. And with thy spirit. The high priest, Lift up your 
mind. All the people. We lift it up unto the Lord. The high priest, Let us 
give thanks to the Lord. All the people, It is meet and right to do so. 
Then let the High Priest say, It is very meet and right^^ before all things 
to sing a hymn to thee, who are the true God, who art before all beings ; 
from whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named; who only are 
unbegotten, and without beginning, independent, and without a master; 
who needest nothing, who are the bestower of every thing that is good; 
who are above all cause and generation; who are always and immutable 
the same; from whom, as from a grand starting place, all things came into 
being . . . who , . . didst make, before all things, the cherubim and the 
seraphim, the aeons and hosts, the powers and authorities, the principalities 
and thrones, the archangels and angels; and, after all these, didst by him 
make this visible world, and all things that are therein. For thou art He 
who didst frame the heaven as an arch, and stretch it out like the covering 
of a tent, and didst found the earth upon nothing. . . . 

For all these things, glory be to thee 0 Lord Almighty. Thee do the 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers^ vii, 543-44. 

See The Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 532; also Gath, Fncycl., i, 637. 

^’‘The dialogue is ancient, and goes back to Hebrew rites (with changes, 
of course, to include references to Christ). Here a difference may be 
noted between the exhortation ** It is incumbent upon us,” proposed by 
Gollancz as the exemplar for the “Nu sculon herigean” of Caedmon's 
Hymn,” and “ It is very meet and right,” which I take to be the source of 
“Us is riht micel.” 
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innunierable hosts of angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, 
authorities, and powers, thine everlasting armies, adore. The cherubim, 
and the six-winged seraphim say . . . together with thousand thousands of 
archangels, and ten thousand times ten thousand of angels, incessantly, and 
with constant and loud voices, and let all the people say it with them. Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord of hosts. . . 

The Preface, then, appeared to a religions person of the early 
eighth century as a venerable, traditional, introductory prayer; 
having as its chief aim praise of God the creator, and ruler of 
heaven and the angels. It was an exhortation to the faithful to 
join with the companies of the blessed in their song of praise ; it em- 
phasized the fitness and justness of assuming such a disposition in 
preparation for the great and solemn representation to follow. All 
this suited exactly the Genesis poePs purpose, and so he began his 
dedicated task in like manner: ^^Us is riht inicel — ^Vere dignum 
et justum est. 

Laueenge Michel 

Yale University 


ENGLISH 3EAJR0E, SEARCH ^ SIEVE, STEAINER' 

The English noun scarce ^ sieve, strainer ^ has gone out of stand- 
ard usage. The most recent examples given by the N, E, D. are 
scarce (1839) and the variant search (1844). The word has, how- 
ever, a wide diffusion in present day English dialects from North- 
umberland to Kent and Cornwall and is applied to a variety of 
sieves and strainers (for buttermilk, gravy, grain, flour, dust, etc.).^ 
The modern dialectal forms, variously spelled, seem again to repre- 
sent two types: scarce {cearsCj sarce, sierce, etc.) with sibilant o, s 
in the last syllable, and seai'ch {serch, sarch, serge, etc.) with 
palatal ch, g. This double series represented by searce and search 
has its parallel in the fifteenth century forms : searce (saarce, sars, 
sarsse, sarce) and sarch. Search is first attested in the sixteenth 
century. 

The E, D. quite confidently identifies searce, search with Old 

^^The Work Claiming to he the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles i 
Whiston^s version, revised from the Greek, New York, 1848, p. 212 (Bk. 
Tin, Ch. xii). 

^ Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, 1904, v 309. 
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French saas, sas (MocL Fr. sas) Hamis/ the etymology of which is 
V. L. setacmm ^ cloth made of bristles/ a denvatiye of L. seta 
^bristle/ but it adds ^^with unexplained insertion of r” Other 
English dictionaries either make no mention of searce^ search 
(Weekley, Wyld) or agree with Murray in identifying it with 0. F. 
saas^ sas (Centur}’’, Webster). A doubt as to this etymology arises 
when we note that the N, E. D, lists no form of our words with- 
out the r. If searce and search were descendants of 0. F. saas, sas, 
some early examples without intrusive would probably have 
been recorded among the number noted. 

The time has come, I believe, when the history of English searce 
^ sieve, strainer^ can be sketched. In 1902 Antoine Thomas^ 
made a passing allusion to English searce inferring that it might 
be the same word as French cerce ^ eercle de tamis/ but neither 
French nor English lexicographers have made note of it. Littre® 
defines cerce and its variants as follows : 

Cerce s f. Feuille de bois large et mince pour monter les cribles et les 
tamis — Menuiserie qui entoure les meules d’un moulin. — Ustensile d^ea- 
castage pour les poteries — Etym. Autre forme de cercle. 

Cerche s. f . Le mSme que cerce — Etym. Autre forme de cercle. 

Bardie s. f . Cei cle de bois auquel on attache une dtoff e pour f aire un 
tamis — Etym. Forme ancienne et alt6r4e de cercle. 

It will be noted that the French forms cerce, cerche, sarche referring 
to sieves and strainers have exact correspondence to English searce^ 
search and older sarch. There can be no doubt, I believe, that they 
represent the same word and have a common etymology. 

Thomas in his article {loc. cit,) assembled examples of the French 
W'ord from the Middle Ages down through the modern patois. He 
assumed that cerce was the primitive French form and derived 
it from L. circUem ^ circle/ synonym of circinum^ but with meta- 
thesis ^cirtlcerri> cerce. This explanation found no favor with 
Hugo Schuchardt^ and W. Meyer-Lubke {R,E,W, 190). Like 
Thomas both considered cerce to be the primitive form but their 
etymologies were no more plausible than his, since circlnus or circen 
(Schuchardt) and circes (Meyer-Liibke) do not satisfy the details 
of the phonological evolution.® 

^ MSlanges d'6tymologie frangaise, 1902, article cerce, 

® E. Littre, Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise, 1881-1884. 

^ Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie xxvr (1902), 401, 

®Cf. Thomas, Melanges, 2nd ed. (1927), 60, n. 1. 
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It remained for 0. Bloch® to find the real solution of the 
problem. Eor him the primitive form is cej^che and not cerce. He 
points out that cerche is the only form attested before the end of 
the seventeenth century. The dictionary of Puretiere (1690) 
first mentions serse. Cerce ‘ cercle de tamis ^ is found with fre- 
quency only from the eighteenth century on. Bloch derives cerche 
from a V. L. '^circa, a feminine made up on L. circus ^ circle/ a 
process of formation which is not rare in Classic and Vulgar 
Latin."^ He believes that cerce is an altered form of primitive 
cerche par assimilation progi*essive et peut-etre par influence de 
cerceau,^^ 

Evidently therefore, English search (16th-19th c.) represents 
French etymological cerche (< L. circa), Sarch (15th c.) repre- 
sents a medieval French variant of cerche,^ recorded later as sarche 
^cercle de tamis ^ in the dictionary of Thomas Corneille (1731) 
and in others down to Littre in the nineteenth century.® The 
modern patois of the Bas-Maine and the Blaisois have sars ‘ cercle 
de tamis.^ In the Loir-et-Cher we note sars ‘ cercle de tonneau.^® 

The history of English searce is less clear. It and its variant 
forms with sibilant $j c, in place of palatal ch of etymological 
search, sarch, must owe their altered form to some irregularity. 
The earliest recorded occurrence of French cerce (serce) is of 
1690 whereas searce, saarce, sars, sarsse, sarce are all found in 
fifteenth century English texts. It is difficult not to believe, how- 
ever^ that the French and English forms of the word with sibilant 
c, s, are due to the same influence is spite of the discrepancy in 
dates of their earliest recorded appearances. Bloch {loc. cit) at- 
tributes the transformation of ch> c in French cerchey cerce to 

^ Revue de linguistique romane xi (1935), 332-33. 

^ Bloch {loc. cit., 333) gives examples. His list could be extended readily. 
ClrcuB itself is amply represented in Romance: ‘O Pr. cere, It, cerco, 
Roum. cere, etc. 

® Of. Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de Vancien frangais, Leipzig, 1913, 131 ; 
a for e before r plus consonant appears in central French in the fifteenth 
century. The phenomenon occurs much earlier in the French dialects of 
the southwest; cf. E. Goerlich, Die sudwestUchen Dialekte der langue d'otl 
54. 

®Cf. Dictionnaire du commerce of Savary des Bruslons (1732-41), 
Dictionnaire de Tr4vou(Jo (1771), EncgclopSdie of Diderot (1751 ) etc! 

W, von Wartburg, Franzdsisches Etymologisches Worterhuch, ii, 708a! 
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progressive assimilation or to the influence of Erench cerceau (<L. 
circellus),^^ These factors may have influenced cerche earlier in 
Anglo-French than on the continent but it is quite possible that 
French cerce for etj^mological cerche, did exist in some dialects 
and patois in the fifteenth century or earlier, although not recorded 
until the seventeenth century, and that this continental form cerce^ 
appearing in Anglo-French, formed the model for the corresponding 
English forms : scarce, etc. with sibilant c, s. In fact the frequency 
of these fifteenth century English forms tends to prove this. Scarce, ‘ 
search ^ strainer, sieve ^ would merely represent an extension of the 
etymological sense of French cerce, cerche ^ cercle (de tainis) J 

But here is another possibility. A fifteenth century English 
spelling saarce makes one think of 0. F. saas ^ tamis ^ which may 
have preserved this etymological spelling as late as the fifteenth 
century but which was much earlier pronounced sas with the re- 
duction of the hiatus.^^ Cerche in Old and Middle French had a 
variety of meanings other than ^ cercle de tamis ^ but none of these 
is attached to the English words. A contamination of cerche, 
sarche in Anglo-French with sas (saas) might well have come about 
since the cerche or sarche (cercle de tamis) of a sas (tamis) might 
have been applied to the sas itself. The existence of an Anglo- 
French cerce would have favored the confusion, but even if we do 
not admit this early existence of French or Anglo-French cerce, a 
contamination of cerche, sarche with sa^ in Anglo-French might 
account for the assibilation of ch'> c, s in the models of English 
scarce, etc., and also for the absorption of sas which, although still 
living in France has left no direct descendants in English.^^ This 
might also explain the fact that English searce, search, sarch, etc. 
from the time of their earliest appearances mean only ^ sieve, 
strainer^ whereas corresponding French cerche and cerce have 

0. F. cercel, Fr. cerceau does not seem to kave been applied to the 
hoop or ^ cercle ' of a ^ tainis ’ although doubtless the kinship of these 
forms and cerche would have been felt as both mean 'cercles* of various 
sorts {F. E. W. circellus and circus), -A sense of cercel, ceroeau in the 
Middle Ages and in Mod. Fr. is 'cercle de tonneau.’ Cerche sarche have 
this meaning in various patois (F. E. W, n, 708a). 

^®It is doubtless due to this isolated spelling of the word in a fifteenth 
century English text that English lexicographers have identified the word 
with 0. F. saas (tamis). 

A contaminatioh between cerche and sas seems to have taken place in 
certain French patois; cf. Antoine Thomas, Melanges (1927), p. 59, note, 2. ' 


4 
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generally preserved the etymological sense of ^cerele (de tamis)/ 
a part of the sieve or strainer.^^ 

In conclusion, I think that it has been definitely established that 
English search {serch, sarch) ^ sieve, strainer^ represents exactly 
0. E. etymological cerche (<L. ^circa), English scarce and its 
variants with sibilant c, s reflect alteration of primitive 0. E. cerche 
due to progressive assimilation (cf. Fr. cerce) or to influence of 
cognate cerceau or perhaps to contamination with 0. F. sas ‘^tamis/ 

Chakles H. LiVINGSTOlSr 

Bowdoin College 


MIXED TRADITION IN THE CAROLS OF HOLLY 
AND IVY 

The holly and ivy carols of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies are interesting but not altogether meaningful reflections of 
ancient custom ; for the logical basis of what appears to be sex sym- 
bolism in these songs has been obscured by accretions of irrelevant 
matter. The key to the problem may lie in the dioecious nature of 
Ilex cequifoUum^ the English holly. If this hypothesis be correct, 
one English authority errs somewhat in attributing the popularity 
of holly to striking fruiting habits.^ The reason is not so much 
that the plant, with glossy leaves and red berries, is conspicuous, 
but that it perfectly symbolizes the division of the sexes.^ Monoe- 
cious ivy counts for nothing in this connection and may be an 
intrusive element of relatively late date. 

There is no denying, however, the close association of holly and 
ivy at the time that the carol writers dipped into the current of 
folk-custom. Holly with hjs mery men symbolizes the mascu- 
line element dominating the feminine “ luy and hur maydenys ® 

But ef . Chamljure, Glossaire du Morvan : serce, sasse ‘ Esp^ce de tamis 
dont on se sert pour faire 4goutter les fromages frais.’ 

^E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), i, 251, says. 

Obviously amongst other evergreens the holly and the ivy, with their 
clustering pseudo-blossoms of coral and of jet are the more adequate 
representatives of the fertilization spirit. ...” 

®The male and female flowers are thought to occur seldom, if ever, on 
the same tree. As a consequence, fruiting is contingent upon the proximity 
of plants of opposite sex. 

*R. L. Greene (ed.), The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), pp.’ 
93 * This edition of the carols is followed throughout. 
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during the Christmas season. The writers praise Holly extrava- 
gantly and link “ him ” with the joyous spirit of Christmas. In- 
stead of dancing and singing, Ivy and her maidens they 
wepyn and they wryng.’^ Birds of good omen consort with Holly, 
but the sory howlet perches on Ivy, who is compelled to stond 
without the dore.^’ ^ The inferiority of the female ® in this sex 
contention is clear. 

However, the association of holly with ivy was not inevitable in 
mediaeval tradition: the two plants figure alone in some cere- 
monies.® In Derbyshire three kinds of holly — ^prickly, smooth, and 
variegated ^ — ^were commonly brought into the house to ensure a 
prosperous New Year.® If the smooth holly were carried across 
the threshold first, according to tradition, the wife would rule the 
house for the following year ; if the prickly, the man.® Further 
proof that the division of sexes in holly was recognized at an early 
date resides in Gascoigne’s The Princely Pleasures at Kenelworth 
Castle, which Greene cites : Mary there are two kinds of Holly, 
that is to say, he Holly, and she Holly. Nowe some will that she 
Holly hath no prickes, but thereof I entermeddle not.” Gascoigne 
was only partially correct: sex can not be determined until the holly 
blooms.^^ Nevertheless, holly was known to be dioecious, and that 

^ Ih%d., p. ci. Greene connects the exclusion of Ivy to the primitive idea 
of ^'first-footing.” Elaborate precautions were taken in many districts of 
England to prevent a female foot from crossing the threshold first on 
Christmas Day. 

®But not always, it seems. Hilderic Friend, Flowers and Flower Lore 
{2d ed.; London, 1884), p. 253, observes, "On Shrove Tuesday, Ash 
Wednesday, or some other early day in Lent, it used to be customary in 
France and England to carry round garlands of flowers, and dress effigies 
called the Holly-boy and Ivy-girl, which they burnt. ...” 

® Greene, op, cit., p. c, cites from Notes and Queries, 5th Ser., xi, 206, the 
custom of feeding ivy, that had decorated the church, to ewes to induce 
twinning. 

'^Many varieties are known, A gray-mottled type with yellow margin 
may correspond to "variegated,” 

® Thomas Katcliffe, " Evergreens at Christmas,” Notes and Queries, 11th 
Ser., VI (1912), 486. 

® Greene, op. cit,, p. c. 

George Gascoigne, The Complete Worhs, ed. J. W. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 
1910), II, 126-7. 

^^Dr. William Crocker, director of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Eesearch, has written me that as yet no way has been found for 
determining sex on the basis of anatomical structure. 
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is the important point. This fact accounts for the use of holly to 
represent the sexes, and it points ultimately, perhaps, to fertiliza- 
tion rites, in which the male and female kinds of holly were used 
symbolically. 

Ivy was in all likelihood joined with holly somewhat late,^^ 
probably after most people had forgotten or had chosen to ignore 
the basic significance of the ceremony.^® In any case, the holly 
with berys as rede as any rose would be the female kind, and on 
that account an inappropriate representative of the masculine ele- 
ment.^'^ The independent tradition of holly in connection with 
sex symbolism and the ambiguities m the carols proper seem suffi- 
cient documentation for the conjecture that the ceremony was 
caught up in song after the well of folk-belief had been muddied 
by Christian or other influences. The question of contamination 
aside, it is indeed remarkable that such primitive custom should 
be reflected in a genre cultivated largely by religious hands. 

Arthur K. Moore 

Tulane Vmversity 


THE NAME OF THE WENDS 

In vol. XIX of Comparative Literature Studies (pp. 7-11), Miss 
Louise Llewellyn writes on Some Ethnical and Linguistic 
Aspects of the Wendish People.^’ I am here concerned only with 
her etymology of the Wendish name. To quote, 

The term Wend is the oldest of the known collective tribal names used to 
designate the Slavonic race and is derived from the Celtic language of the 
Gauls, formerly the nearest neighbours of the Slavs. The word Vend or 


XTo carol of this group is older than the fifteenth century. 

Friend, op. mt.y p. 263, says that the Church consistenly opposed 
heathen survivals, and consequently forbade the use of evergreens for 
decorative purposes. One ivy ” carol (Greene, p. 95) contains an acrostic 
with religious implications. A " boarVhead ” carol (Greene, p. 92) has 
The borys hede that we biyng here/ Betokeneth a Prince [Christ]. . . . 
To be sure, holly had non-Christian associations. It was considered ob- 
noxious to witches, and the enchanted hag of the ballad Marriage of S%r 
Qawain (Child 31, st. 16) sat "Betwixt an oke and a greene hollen.” 

Of course, once the symbolism was obscured, the fruited sorts of holly 
and ivy would be highly esteemed for decorative purposes. 
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OLD ENGLISH EIDDLE NO. 95 
QuiU 

Ic eom indryliten ond eorlum cu3 ; 
ond reste oft, ricum ond heanum 
folcum gefrsege, FereS wide, 
ond me fremdum ser freondum stondeS 
5 lilSendra hyht, gif ic habban sceal 
blsed in burgum oSSe beorMe god, 

Nu snottre men swiSast lufiaS 
midwist mine, ic monigum sceal 
wisdom cySan, no S^r word sprecaS 
10 ffinig ofer eorSan. ©eah nn eelda beam, 
londbuendra lastas mine 
swiSe secaS, ic swaSe hwilum 
mine bemiSe monna gehwilcum. 


4) fremdes/ fremdum, Brooke 
6) beorhtne/ beorhte, Grein. 

I am a noble thing and known to men; 
often I pause, famous with mighty and lowly. 

What plunderers rejoice in 
travels far, and to me, the stranger, 

5 is closer than my friends, if I shall have 
fame and bright reward in the castles. 

Wise men greatly love 
my company, I will divulge 
wisdom to many who, far and wide, 

10 utter no words. Though the children of men 
now eagerly seek my footprints, 
at times I hide 
my trail from every one. 

The last, and hitherto unsolved, enigma of the Old English 
Eiddle collection presents in my opinion no great diflSculties to an 
interpretation if we regard “Qnill" as its solution. The many 
mediaeval riddles dealing with either the quill or other things 
relating to the art of writing draw on essentially the same repertoire 
of ideas. 

What thus far has prevented the solution of this riddle is not any 
serious corruption of the text; two convincing emendations have 
long been adopted without, however, bringing the solution any 
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nearer. The real crux of the enigma is the kenning in line 5, the 
hld'endra liylit^ the joy of plnnderers.^^ Here riddle 93, Inkliorn, 
comes to our aid, for the hlSende feond^ the plundering foe^^ 
clearly refers to the quill that plunders the sheer inexhaustible 
content of the inkhorn. Hence, the ]oy of plunderers is the ink. 

The noble thing of the present riddle then must be the quill. 
Noble it IS, for it comes from heaven and serves a noble purpose. 
It IS known to the mighty and lowly alike, that is, to noblemen as 
well as humble monks. In its work it often pauses. The booty 
it takes, the ink, the joy of plunderers, travels wide over the parch- 
ment and, with the parchment, all over the earth. Such booty 
stands nearer to the quill than friends, if the quill, this stranger 
from heaven among men, is to wm success.^ The friends are the 
feathers that once as companions of the quill sailed the air. The 
miserable fate of the quill as an exile or stranger on earth is often 
deplored in riddles of this genre. 

These riddles at times call attention to the paradox of silent 
letters that speak, or to the voice of letters that is inaudible. In 
the present ease this thought shows a significant variation. It is the 
wise men who when reading remain silent. The universal habit of 
reading aloud, practiced in antiquity and throughout the Middle 
Ages, was changed in the monasteries to silent reading in keeping 
with the order of silence by the Church. The Benedictine Eule 
commanded: Sihi sic legate ut ahum non inquieiet. We know 
that silent reading remained a matter of wonder.^ 

The enigmas dealing with the quill usually end on a note that 
enhances the value of the object: the quilTs writing comes from 
heaven and again leads to heaven. However closely wise men 
follow the footprints of the quill, they may lose the track and 
not understand the sacred writing. 

Erika vok ERHAniKr-SiEBOLD 

Vassa/r College 


^In line 6 fame and bright reward (shining gold), bnt hardly fame and 
shining God. 

® See the interesting study of Josef Balogh, Voces Paginarum: Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des lauten Lesens und Schreibens, Philologus Lxxxii, nos. 1 
and 2, 1927. 
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CHAUCEE AND THE IDEA OE UNFAITHFUL MEN 

So far as I know, attention has not been called to the fact that 
lines 187-95 of the Manciple’s Tale,” ^ m which Chancer speaks 
of the infidelity of men, contain the brief statement of the idea 
which holds a central position in much of the Legend of Good 
Women. So close, in fact, is this resemblance that the passage in 
the Manciple’s Tale ” might well serve as either introduction or 
conclusion for the Legend. 

These lines of the Manciple’s Tale” form the illogical con- 
clusion to the extraneous digression (160-95) in which Chaucer 
cites the examples of the caged bird, the petted cat, and the villain- 
ous she-wolf in an effort to prove that, since no creature can be 
constrained against its will, the jealous Phebus was foolish to think 
that his wife would remain faithful. How the examples of the 
bird, the cat, and the she-wolf prepare the reader for the conclusion 
that men are untrewe ” is not clear ; nor is the conclusion in any 
way consistent with the actions of Phebus’ unfaithful wife (303-4). 
Perhaps all that can be said of the passage in relation to the 

Manciple’s Tale ” as a whole is that for some reason Chaucer here 
presents a strong statement against what he considered the in- 
herent infidelity of men, and even includes himself (^^we,” 194) 
among those who can find no pleasure in steadfast vertu.” 

Almost equally illogical and inconsistent is the whole argument 
of the Legend of Good Women, in which the same idea of the in- 
fidelity of men is developed frequently and at length. In the 
“ Prologue ” to the Legend the god of Love scolds and threatens 
Chaucer for his translation of the Romance of the Rose and for 
Troilus and Criseyde, “ shewynge how that wemen han don mis.” ^ 
Chaucer is also blamed for not writing of the many women so ad- 
mirable that it is impossible to find a man that coude be so trewe 
and kynde” (G 246-316). Alceste defends Chaucer, however, and 
suggests that he do penance by writing of women trewe in lovynge 
al here lyve” (G 317-485). In compliance with this command, 

^All line references are to F. K Eobinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, 1933. 

*Tbe revisions of the F-prologue present in G and discussed by D. D. 
Griffith in "An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women” 
Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), pp, 32-41, have no bearing on the 
point made in this note. 
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ChaTicer produces the nine legends which make np the body of 
his unfinished poem. In order to carry out his enveloping analogy 
between the cult of Love and the Christian religion^ he names each 
legend for the woman who is the martj'r treated therein. However, 
each of the legends, except Cleopatra and Thisbe,^^ is so pre- 
sented that the infidelity of the man concerned is more highly 
stressed than the faithfulness of the woman. Even in the two ex- 
ceptions, “ Cleopatra and Thisbe,” the man is censured : 
Antonyms infidelity to the suster of Cesar ” is prominently in- 
troduced (592-4), and Pyramus^ late arrival at the meeting-place 
is pointed to as the cause of the tragedy (824). The fourth legend, 
in which the two individual stories of Hypsipyle and Medea are 
combined because both were betrayed by Jason, is the clearest evi- 
dence that Chaucer illogically uses unfaithful men as his guiding 
device for the Legend rather than faithful women, as the speeches 
of the god of Love and of Chaucer in praise of Alceste (G 495-541), 
as well as the choice of Alceste for the central character of the 

Prologue,^^ lead the reader to expect. Thus the Legend of Good 
^7omen, like lines 187-95 of the Manciple’s Tale,” is a condemna- 
tion of bad men because of their infidelity. A close examination 
shows that Chaucer includes ten general passages on the infidelity 
of men, reminiscent of the Manciple’s Tale,” 187-96, in the 
Legend,^ Further, in seven of the legends there are important 
passages condemning the man specifically concerned for infidelity."^ 

Another instance of the brief statement of an idea more fully 
developed in the Legend of Good Women is worthy of mention here 
because of its similarity to the passage from the Manciple’^s Tale ” 
discussed above. In the concluding passage (v^ 1772-85) just be- 

» 665-8, 702-4, 799-801, 1254-63, 1384-94, 1883-5, 2180, 2327, 2387-93, 
2559-61, The only legend in which such a passage is not included is the 
incomplete “ Hypermnestra,” and there the context of the ending indicates 
that a general condemnation of men would have followed. 

^Antony: 592-4; Aeneas: 926, 1235, 1264-89, 1301, 1324-31; Jason: 
1368-83, 1395-6, 1543-58, 1580-8, 1655-61, 1667-9; Tarquin; 1775, 1781, 
1798, 1805, 1819-24; Theseus: 1886-93, 2170-8, 2199, 2226-7, and Minos- 
1918-19; Tereus: 2228-43, 2288-94, 2316-26, 2330-8; Demophon: 2397-402, 
2446-51, 2459-81, 2490-3, 2540-54. Specific condemnations of men are not 
wholly absent from the other two legends, ‘‘ Thishe ” and “ Hypermnestra.’’ 
In Thishe*' the fathers of the two lovers are harshly criticised (729-30, 
900) ; in “ Hypermnestra ” Lyno is blamed (2716-17), Danao and Egistes 
are called false lovers (2565, 2571), and Egistes* cruelty as a father is 
mentioned (2715). 
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fore the epilogue to Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer begs his womeu 
readers and listeners not to he angry with him for writing of Cri- 
seyde’s betrayal of Troilus, for he would prefer writing about 
Penelope’s faithfulness and ^^good Alceste.” Then he expresse*^ 
his sympathy for women who are betrayed and warns women to 
beware of unfaithful men. It is here in the conclusion to Troilus 
and Criseyde ® that we first find specific mention of Alceste in a 
passage stressing the infidelity of men, a connection more strongly 
emphasized in the conception of the Legend of Good Women.^ 

Tulane University R. M. LUMIAISTSKY 


OANTERBUBT TALES, I, 355 ff. 

And of this niatere seith Moyses by the deuel in this nianere The feend 
seith I wol chace and pursue the man by wikked suggestioun and I wol 
hente hym by moeuynge or stirynge of synne and I wol departs my prise 
or my preye by deliberacioun and my lust shal len acompliced in delit 
I wol draws my swerd in consentynge / for certes right as a swerd departeth 
a thyng in two peces right so consentynge departeth god fro man and 
thanne wol I sleen hym with myn hand in dede of synne thus seith the 
feend / 

I haye only Skeat and Robinson at hand. Skeat quotes Tyrwhitt : 

Perhaps there may be some such passage in the Rabbinical his- 
tories of Moses. ...” Robinson says : The source of this sup- 
posed utterance of Moses is unidentified.” Good heavens, can I 
be the first to identify here a quotation from the Song of Moses, 
Exodus j chapter 15 ? I quote my Yulgate, verse 9, and have under- 
lined above the corresponding words : 

Dixit inimicus: Persequar et comprehendam, dividam spolia, implebitur 
anima mea ; evaginabo gladium meum, interficiet eos nianus mea. 

ArTHUK DlCKSOhT 

City College^ New York 


® See Robinson, op, cit,, p. 950, n. 1772 ff. 

® There is not general agreement about the date of composition for the 
“Manciple’s Tale,” though it is usually placed among the earlier Canter- 
lury Tales, Considering only the idea of the infidelity of men, one is 
tempted to suggest an order of composition in which the bare statement of 
the idea in the “ Manciple’s Tale ” comes first, the coupling of the idea with 
the mention of Alceste in the conclusion to Troilus and Criseyde comes 
second, and» the frequent development of the idea in the Legend which has 
Alceste as a prominent figure comes third. 
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^^WHAT^S THAT ^DUCDAME^ ?” {AS YOU LIKE IT, 

II. V. 60 ) 

After Amiens has sung his song, Under the greenwood tree/^ 
Jacques adds a verse of his own composition, which includes the 
line : “ Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ! ” This line is intended, by 
puzzling his listeners, to lead to the question, What^s that ^ duc- 
daine^?^^ and Jacques^ joke at their expense: ^^^Tis a Greek in- 
vocation to call fools into a circle,’^ with which he breaks up the 
group and ends the scene. Of course it is not Greek, and Amiens^ 
question has been repeated by readers and editors since that time. 

According to Kittredge,^ the most plausible suggestions, both of 
which he rejects, are the Latin due ad me, Bring [him] to 
and the Gypsy dueda/me, I tell f ortunes.^^ Kittredge falls back 
on the suggestion that, Doubtless ducdame is mere jargon.^^ 

I think there is a better explanation. It is more satisfying to the 
writer of nonsense verse, whether he be Lewis Carroll or Jacques, 
to base his apparent nonsense on some meaning which he can enjoy 
whether his listeners can or not. It is probably also easier to borrow 
or modify words than to invent them. I therefore suggest that 
ducdame is the Welsh dewch ^da mi, ^^Come with me,” a close 
enough translation of the corresponding Come hither ” of Amiens’ 
song. Dewch ^da mi is a colloquial contraction of Dewch gyda mi 

Now whoever wrote ducdame in the play, whether it was Shake- 
speare, one of the actors, or some other transcriber, coi^ld not be 
expected to use the Welsh spelling or even, perhaps, to hear the 
Welsh sounds correctly (The sound of ch, common in Welsh, 
German, and Scots, would be difficult for an Englishman). 
Ducdame is about as close a phonetic transcription as could be ex- 
pected. Furthermore, if, as Kittredge suggests and as the accentua- 
tion of the last line in J acques^ song demands, the accent is placed 
on the last syllable, the phrase which may puzzle the eye of the 
reader makes good sense to the ear of the listener — if that listener 
happens to be Welsh. 

Why, in looking for a phrase to mystify Amiens and his com- 
panions, should Shakespeare or the actor of Jacques have turned 
to Welsh rather than some other language? The answer is that, 

You Like It, ed. G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1939), p. 121. 
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even had there not been plenty of Welshmen in London whom he 
could ask for it, there was one in the Shakespearean company of 
actors ; for it is reasonable to assume that the one who a few years 
before had, as Lady Mortimer in 1 Henry IV, spoken Welsh and 
sung a Welsh song, must have been a Welshman. From him, then, 
the author probably got his phrase. He was perhaps told that the 
exact translation of Come hither was dewch yma^ but that dewch 
^da mi was close enough and rhymed with An if he will come to 
me.^^ 


J. T. Jones 


Unwersity of Alberta 


REVIEWS 


The English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol 1198: The Basis in 
Eighteenth-Century English Thought for His Distinction be- 
tween Imagination and Fancy, By Wilma L. Kennedy. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. viii + 100. $2.60. 
(Yale Studies in English, No. CIV.) 

Despite the subtitle of this study, Miss Kennedy does not discuss 
eighteenth-century anticipations of Coleridge^s distinction between 
fancy and ^^imagination,” though such anticipations may be 
found. Indeed, she cites only two instances in which it is either 
mentioned or clearly implied (Reynoldses remark that ^^Raffaelle 
had more Taste and Fancy; Michel Angelo more Genius and 
Imagination,^^ and Dugald Stewart’s relatively detailed discrimina- 
tion between the words ),^ Her general approach to the subject is 
rather to emphasize that Coleridge could not have made this dis- 
tinction unless there had been a confidence in the imagination 
among previous writers to sustain him. She finds such a back- 
ground in Berkeley, Reynolds, and Blake. Yet of these three, 

^Yet, as both James Beattie (1783) and Mrs. Piozzi (1794) said, the 
terms were becoming increasingly differentiated in popular speech. In- 
stances may also be found in eighteenth-century philosophy and criticism. 
They anticipate Coleridge with some closeness beginning with William 
Duff (1767), from whom Stewart seems to have taken over and developed 
the distinction. It seems probable that such omissions are the result of 
oversight rather than intention; for although Dryden^s distinction *in the 
preface to Annus Mirabilis (1667) is one of the commonplaces of neo- 
classic criticism, Miss Kennedy tells us specifically (p. 17 n.) that “ Dryden 
did not distinguish the terms." 
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Eeynolds may be connected with Coleridge only indirectly; while 
Blake is chiefly an isolated figure, with little relevance to the 
aesthetic speculation of the later eighteenth century and less to that 
of Coleridge. Nor is the reason for emphasizing Berkeley parti- 
cularly clear : his epistemology is not to be construed as an indirect 
theory of the imagination; and even the general tenor of his. 
philosophy is very different from that of the mature Coleridge. 
Southey was perfectly right when he said of Coleridge that Hartley 
was ousted by Berkeley, Berkeley by Spinoza, and Spinoza by 
Plato.^^ One assumes that Miss Kennedy has not distinguished 
between subjective idealism (whether of Berkeley or of Kant) and 
the objective, rationalistic idealism of the Platonic tradition to 
which Coleridge increasingly clung and to which he sought to 
reconcile other tendencies of thought. Indeed, it is on exactly this 
point, which he called “ the highest problem of philosophy,^' that 
he also parted company with Kant and especially Fichte and 
Schelling. In a sense, Miss Kennedy qualifies her thesis about 
the English heritage which Coleridge received from the writers 
she stresses ; for she adds in conclusion : Though it may not be 
said that he availed himself of it fully, the English basis was 
there (p. 92). 

An English basis certainly existed for Coleridge; but so far 
as it was derived from the eighteenth century (rather than the 
Cambridge Platonists) it must be looked for elsewhere. The wide- 
spread aesthetic of the imagination, which was so crucial for 
romanticism, is indubitably a product of the eighteenth century, 
and it possesses an enormous literature. By far the principal 
factor which sustained its growth is the development of ^ British 
empirial intuitionalism which stretches from the immediate fol- 
lowers of Locke through the associationists and the Scottish 

Common-Sense " School. In branching into aesthetic theory, this 
development evolves the critique of the imagination in an unbroken 
line: as it combines with familiar neo-classic tenets, it may be 
illustrated by critics from Addison to Eeynolds; as it passes into 
its more pertinently romantic form, it may be exemplified, in the 
latter half of the century, by writers like Tucker and particularly 
Gerard, to whom the imagination is the basic and centralizing 
element of mind; and, as the century closes, it attains its final 
culmination in Wordsworth and especially Hazlitt. It is perhaps 
because the author does not consider this development that she 
feels too much importance has been attached — ^by Mr. Woodhouse 
and others — to the establishment by the middle of the century of 
the concept of the creative imagination^' (p. 43). “^^The neo- 
classical Mr. Addison," who is condemned in rather unphilosophical 
terms for having '' served to prolong the sovereignty of the under- 
standing ... and to delay recognition of a higher power,'' is 
used as a straw-man whose treatment of the imagination is a 
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poor thing by the side of Coleridge^s (p. 13), The latter and far 
more important half of this development is completely untouched. 
Yet it IS to this that Coleridge possessed whatever obligations he 
had to the eighteenth century. For his maturer critical writings 
are an attempt to combine contemporary empirical intuitionalism 
with traditional Platonic idealism; and his rather elaborate theory 
of the imagination is a necessary postulate m forming this 
synthesis. 

One suspects, therefore, that despite the nature of her theme 
the author is really adopting the conventional assumption that there 
was an irreconcilable split between the eighteenth century and the 
movement called romanticism — ^that, in fact, romanticism was 
a revolt, with a few enlightened scouts in the eighteenth century 
who may be regarded as pre-romantics.^^ This may explain the 
unusual selection of Berkeley, Eeynolds, and Blake. One may also 
feel that Miss Kennedy has been too quickly satisfied by noting 
some instances in which the term imagination appears to her 
to be enthusiastically or at least respectfully used. Perhaps a 
similar hastiness is shown in selecting the distinction between 
fancy and imagination as a starting point. (She almost 
appears to regard the distinction as a kind of a priori criterion for 
judging critics, rebuking various writers — notably Addison, wlio 
failed to comprehend what he was dealing with — ^for not making 
it, while she apologizes for its absence in Berkeley.) Coleridge^s 
use of it, after all, was merely one way of underlining the unique 
function which he assigned to the imagination; and his com- 
mentators can profit from his own statement that his grievous 
fault consisted in laboring distinctions until they swallow up 
my thesis.^’ By cdncentrating on this distinction without continual 
reference to more basic assumptions one learns only that the imagi- 
nation fuses, is creative, and is in some way connected with 
truth.” But such an approach to isolated statements, whether in 
Coleridge or others, will not disclose the basic elements in any 
theory of the imagination: it will not, that is, reveal exactly how 
the imagination creates, what it fuses, and why its insight duplicates 
reality* 

W* J. Bate 

Earrard University 


Old English Glosses {A Collection) , By Heebeet Deaist Meeitt. 
STe-w York : Modem Language Association of America, General 
Series, s,Ti; London; Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. xx 
+ 135. 

This collection will be regarded first as a time-saver. Without a 
check-list of published 01 glosses, after looking in the obvious 
places, e. g. Wright-Wiilcker, Sievers, and Napier, we have had to 
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trail the fugitive editions through a dozen journals. I?l'ow that 
Mentt has rounded up the waifs and strays, although their indexing 
in a normalized spelling may occasion delay, we can be assured 
within the hour whether a word occurs in the glossanal texts. 

Yet more than a handy tool, the monograph will be valued for 
its observation and conjecture. Almost fifteen hundred new items 
have been added to the OE corpus, and nearly a hundred new words 
to the dictionary, by the editor himself, whose knowledge of 

scratched glosses is unique. Continued study led to revision of 
his articles in the American Journal of Philology; and while the 
Bede material there remains much the same here — peh^ for instance, 
no longer appears in 4. 279 — ^the scholia to Sedulius have been 
variously altered, e. g. seven entries are added in § 28 and three 
dropped. Seldom do the rereadings affect more than a macron or a 
single letter, but the changes dhwedu to hpedu^ 28. 402, and gmfap 
to gmfcUy '28. 418, show how hard it must be to decipher these 
scribblings in dry point. 

Unable to verify MS readings, we often assume a freer right to 
interpret them. Even in a controversy, however, Mentt generally 
finds the safest escape from doubt, as in the solutions of y. w, gde, 
dmoilUj hreptdj and throughout the Notes to the Boulogne Pru-_ 
dentius Glosses^’ (cf. especially the comment on mylniaj p. 128). 
A counteropinion, that the ongewuced, gidrim,a, and ogfe, the 
answers are less secure, need not be pressed ; they are desperate eases, 
almost as bad as the Latin of luduca, cuplun, famneo, glatuner, 
Uoparis, and spincuum. Concerning such forms, I would quote and 
second the editor^s understatement, Some of the glosses are still 
puzzles to me*; but I know that I have eliminated some rash con- 
jectures.'^^ In the following notes, some of the suggestions pe 
offered, in spite of their daring, as perhaps worthy of explicit 
dismissal : 


7, 32. et . , , inmittit, gl. 7 inferlcet. Since there is no noun in the 
Latin, divide the OE as 7 in ferlmt, and cf the dictionaries under forWtan, 

15, 4 scriccettan need not be parsed as infinitive; for preterites of such 
verbs, cf. Sievers-Cooks, § 405, n. 9. ^ 

22. 1. litera, caracterj gl. sptr (cf. Keil, n 6. 6). Can spir he connected 
with* OE spor Hrack'? A few lines later Priscian etymologizes liters as 
legendi iter (Keil, ii 6. 12). , . , . 

28.216. fluminei, gl. ealice. This gloss may help to explain the entry 
healic in BTD, cf. A. J. Eobertson Anglo-Saxon Charters (Cambridge, 

uespertilionem, gl. quelder^dg. Some of these glosses from St. 
Gall* MS 913 were published in The Shrine (London, 1864), pp. 28-29, 
whence they are cited in BTD and Hall. The spelling cwyldhrcede was 
adopted, and the word discussed, by E. Jordan, Die ae. Saugetiernamen 

^8^3^and%2.^1.^^in tlief^^^ "Helmost” is a mistake for “Helmst.” 
(i. e. Helmstadt). 

45. Z. alias, gh grogu nl Possibly for crofifca/m. , ^ ^ t- t. 

51.5. For a note on "bedher, cf. Chambers and Daunt, London English 
1S5 jPU25 (Oxford, 1931), p. 263, accepting a meaning 'bedstead; ' but the 
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OE compound horsh^r ‘ horse-bier ’ suggests that hedhcr was rather a bier 
{grahatus) on a bed (stead). 

68. 11. Head A an mi/ddanl. 

72. 2. That stondnis should be emended is evident from Hauthaler’s fuller 

text, quoted on p. xviii. The phrase quod semper est shows that the com- 
mentator mistook auuesnis for OE d * always ’ plus *wesms ‘ being ; ^ hence, 
his parallel semper stare indicates that the original was dstondms. ^ In the 
former, however, a- translates perhaps ea?- in exsistentia — it being 

less likely that essentia was interpreted as ess- (== eo?-) plus entia; and in 
the latter, d- (<^^uf-) renders sub- in substantia or subsistentia. 

73. b) 25. olisatrum, gl. sigesante. The Leedhdoms references in BTDf s. v. 
sigsontSi imply that the word had some currency in OE, but they give no 
clue to the meaning. The form sigesante seems to be a revised spelling of 
sigsonte^ analogical to other compounds with OE siges- ‘ victory ; ' no ex- 
planation, however, has been given for an OE sigsonte, where the -t- would, 
in any event, be troublesome. Varnhagen, De NonnulUs Glossis Anglicis 
(Erlangen, 1902), p. 11, observed that sigsonte, WW 299.27, is treated as a 
Latin word and glossed by OE stdnmerce; he noted further that stdnmeroe 
is elsewhere a gloss to peirosilion, WW 134 36. Theiefore, sigsonte equals 
petrosilium ‘ stone parsley,’ an equation validated by olissatrum petro- 
selignum graece, CGL v 316.9; Holthausen, Ae, etym. Wdrterbuch (Heidel- 
burg, 1934), s.v., probably errs, then, in identifying sigsonte with Smyr- 
mum olusatrum * Alexanders.’ Now Gk. aiatou also means ‘ (stone) parsley’ 
(cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, rev. and aug. by Jones and 
McKenzie [Oxford, 1925], s.v. alvtav) ) and since this term recurs in the 
classical medical treatises (e. g. sison agrion, App. Herb,, cap. 94; cp. also 
Sion id est herba oUsatrum, CGL, in 575.60), I believe it is the source 
of sigsonte. Placed above sison in some MS, probably Latin, may have been 
a note gee ' graece ’ ; this tag, however, being misunderstood as a correction 
and the c misread as t, could have been introduced into the lemma, whence 
sigsonte. The g, at any rate, is like that in petroselignum, quoted above, 
and regnam, 73 b) 26. 

73 e) 9. auiane, gl. li&eleaf. The lemma appears to be a corruption of 
erifeon, gl. lidwyrt, WW 299. 2 ; cf . also the association of erifion and 
IWwyrt in Leechdoms, i 229.11. The etymon is Gk. ipicf>€iop ‘kid,’ and 
^ lithe-leaf ’ is a suitable name for various members of the Caprlfolaciae. 

Uncommonly in sympathy with the belief that we too often err 
by omission in the listing of ^Werb compounds” (p. 125)^ I am 
peculiarly aware of difficulties in their treatment. The record here 
is exhaustive and consistent, save that samodberan is entered as one 
word in Appendix A, whereas somed scinap^ 2S. 49, is split up in the 
main Index. If gesamodlman^ cited by Hall from the Regius 
Psalter, is typical, then the OE samod verbs are inseparable — but 
for principles of composition can we rely on a glossed text ? Many 
of the combinations with on and to — including tocyrdan, gl. ad- 
plicuerunty 61.17, despite Go. duatsniwun — are part-for-part render- 
ings, while the verbs dieteon, 4. 368, and geindypan, p. 110, are 
surely nonce-words. If the dictionary is to be burdened with these 
scholiastic freaks, they must be labelled or pushed to the back of the 
book. Future lexicographers should find Professor MeritPs col- 
lection extremely helpful in their attempt to distinguish between 
habitual usage and the occasional devices of the' Old English 
glossator. 

HOWAKD MERONEY 

Temple University 
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A Pageant of Old Scandinavia edited by Hbnet Goddaed Leach. 
Princeton and New York, Princeton University Press for tbe 
American-Scandinavian Eoundation, 1946. Pp. xvi, 350. 

A Pageant of Old Scandincwia is a well chosen title for this 
anthology — ^the only one existing in the field of Old Scandinavian 
Literature in English translations. 

The editor, whose Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (1921) still 
is one of the two best books on romance in Iceland, heads this 
collection with a brief, but excellently written, suggestive, and 
scholarly introduction. The selections themselves are grouped 
under the headings : The Gods, Legendary Heroes, Iceland, Nor- 
way, The Western Islands, Greenland, Vinland the Good, Sweden, 
and Other Poetry and Eomanee. 

Eeading the hook one has the feeling of bemg conducted to some 
Hlidslcjalf, a point of vantage, from which your skilful guide gives 
you a birdseye view of the whole Old Scandinavian scene. 

You follow the Vikings on their expedition to MikligarSr or 
Byzantium in the Par East and to Vinland at the western end of the 
world. And your guide alternately takes you on a trip to Italy with 
the Cimbri and the Teutones, and into the frozen North, where a 
party of Greenlanders (ca. 1300) left a runic stone on an island 
situated off the west coast of Greenland as far north as 72° 65'". 

Those who do not know, might wonder why Denmark and Sweden 
seem so stepmotherly handled with only five and eighteen pages 
out of a total of 319 pp. The obvious answer is that where the 
Icelandic sources did not illuminate Old Scandinavian history there 
is mostly total darkness. The editor has tried to pierce this gloom 
with occasional references to Latin, Greek, and even Arabic sources 
to eke out the meager information we get from the native runic 
stones. Law texts, etc., but the result naturally remains insignificant. 

Now, one might suspect that with such a method of extension the 
book might stand in danger of becoming shallow. And it is of 
course true that this anthology shares the fault of all anthologies 
in not being able to represent fully the larger works: the short 
extracts from Njdla could not possibly, however well selected, give 
a correct impression of that masterpiece. At most the bits from 
such works could function only as appetizing morsels which might 
lead the reader to the work itself. That, no doubt, is precisely the 
editor’s intention, but whether the readers of the anthology will act 

so is another question. _ 

But there is in the Old Icelandic literature^ apart from short 
poems a host of short stories, the so-caUed pcettir, that lend them- 
selves excellently to employment in a book like this. Of these 
the editor has made extensive and felicitous use. Some of these 
bmtiir appear here for the first time in English translation, thus 
for instance three chapters from the otherwise untranslated Stur~ 
lunga saga in J. B. 0. Watkins’ translation. 

5 
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That, finally, brings us to the translations. They are done by a 
great company of writers whose difference in style varies from the 
archaisms of William Morris to the modern cadences of Thorstein 
Veblen. The editor wisely leaves these translations alone, not even 
correcting obvious errors — of which, I am happy to say, there are 
not very many, though they do occur. 

In conclusion let it be emphasized that the book is a great boon 
to all those who are not able to read the originals and still would 
like to gain some idea of what they are all about. It should thus 
recommend itself to all those of Scandinavian descent who have 
some curiosity left as to the culture from which they sprang. It 
might also be used as a textbook in classes attempting to give 
Scandinavian Literatures in translation. 

Dr. Leach deserves praise and gratitude for the scholarly and at 
the same time popular way in which he has carried out his arduous 
task. The Princeton University Press is to be congratulated on the 
book^s elegant appearance, 

SteeIn Eieakssok 

Johns Hopkins University 


The Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy, By Howakd Hunter 
Dunbar. New York: Modern Language Association, 1946. 
Pp. ix + 339. (MLA Revolving Fund. Series^ xiv). 

Arthur Murphy: An Eminent English Dramatist of the Eighteenth 
Century, By John P. Emery. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 224, $3.50. (Temple 
University Publications) . 

George Colman, the Younger, 1762-1836, By Jeremy P. Bagstee- 
CoLLiNS. New York: King^s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 367. 
$3.00. 

Scholars may know that the War is over. The publication at the 
same moment of three biographies of minor English dramatists is 
striking evidence of our return to the normalities of literary re- 
search. If these books exude the impractical, peaceful atmosphere 
of antiquarianism, they are far more laudable pursuits for humane 
and human beings than the recent activities of a clashing world. 

Dunbar and Emery have written sensible, informative books on 
Arthur Murphy. They show what only the specialist has known — 
that Murphy was a far abler dramatist than historians in general 
have acknowledged, and that he deserves a seat in the same circle 
with Goldsmith, Fielding, Sheridan, Foote, and Colman the Elder 
as a dramatic writer. Inevitably in these two studies there is 
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almost universal duplication. Dunbar^s title indicates the major 
emphasis of his work, although additional chapters or outlines at 
the beginning and the end help round out his story of Murphy^s 
entire career. Despite its narrower compass, Dunbar’s book is 
considerably longer than Emery’s dealing with all phases of 
Murphy. This is not because Dunbar has discovered much new 
material unknown to Emery, but because he proves his points where 
Emery simply states them. Discussing the relations of Murphy 
with Ann Elliott, for example, Dunbar uses twice the space of 
Emery (indeed, on almost every important point) because he takes 
us along the course of his investigations while Emery simply gives 
the results. Analyzing Murphy’s brilliant comedy. Enow Tour Own 
Mind, Dunbar expatiates in twenty-five informative pages as against 
Emery’s eighteen. One must choose between fullness (never waste- 
ful, however) and compactness. Perhaps the greatest original con- 
tribution of Dunbar’s not included in Emery’s book, is the study of 
the printed plays with the Larpent Collection manuscripts, whereby 
Dunbar is able to point out many interesting and important varia- 
tions. (But why the statement : What is unusual is the fact that 
the printed play is shorter than the manuscript version ” It is not 
unusual, it is customary: e. g. Sheridan’s Rivals.) One who wishes 
to study the dramatic career of Murphy will need Dunbar ; one who 
prefers a rounded, compact, and yet thorough study of Murphy’s 
entire career will buy Emery : Dunbar is for the specialist in eight- 
eenth century drama; Emery is for the general student of eight- 
eenth century letters. Regrettably, neither book has a bibliography 
of Murphy’s writings; and only Emery includes a picture of his 
subject. 

It is unfortunate that neither Dunbar nor Emery made any use 
of the Public Records Office. Murphy litigation on file there might 
possibly have furnished much new biographical and historical in- 
formation. Eor instance, exactly what part did Murphy play in 
Macklin’s famous lawsuit against the elder Colman? Also, one 
might ask whether Murphy left a will and might it not be examined 
at Somerset House? 

George Oolman the Younger, 1762-1886 has been almost as long 
overdue as the studies of Murphy. Richard Peake’s Memoirs of the 
Colman Family was a pious tribute, but it was quite unscholarly, 
omitting half the information needed about the younger Colman. 
Dr. Bagster-Collins has been painstaking in his research among 
the printed sources to supply Peake’s missing half. In the light 
of his care it is unfortunate that he missed the recent article (1941) 
''Christopher George Colman the Elder: 'Lunatick’” which 
offered considerable new information of the latter years of the 
elder Colman, and the troubles in which he involved his son by 
leaving a debt-burdened theatre and a tangled estate. Dr. Bagster- 
Collins has organized his large body of new material with skill so 
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that his story moves steadily, with fair documentation, along Col- 
man^s checkered career* He has judicially appraised the significance 
and insignificance of his subject and has not fallen into the disserta- 
tional error of overpraise. It is true that more consideration of 
historical surroundings would have reinforced the portrait, but it 
would also have lengthened it. 

It IS puzzling to know why Dr. Bagster-Collins confined his re- 
search to printed sources only, omitting almost entirely the acces- 
sible manuscripts in England and America. With his year of work 
in London he would have done well to consult the Colman letters 
and the theatre playbills in the British Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert. Also, had he gone to the Public Eecords Office he 
would have found much untouched Colman and Haymarket mate- 
rial awaiting study. It is likewise a mystery why no use was made 
of the Larpent collection of manuscripts at San Marino, where such 
Colman trivialities as The Female Dramatist and Turh and No 
Turk might have been studied in text instead of from periodical 
reviews. 

Eeview space permits mention of only one or two more items. 
Five plays ascribed to the younger Colman by various newspapers 
and critics are not mentioned. Dr. Bagster-Collins^s acceptance 
of Stella and Leatherlungs into the canon is wise — ^the manuscript 
of part of the play, in Colman’s autograph, is in New York City. 
It should be noted that Colman was included in the first edition of 
Rejected Addresses — certainly a slight but sure claim to immortality 
which should not be withheld. 

Howaeu P. Vincent 

Illmois Institute of Technology 


Isaac Reed Diaries^ 176£-180^. Edited by Claude E. Jones. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 334. (University of California 
Pntlieations in English, x). 

The publication of Isaac Reed’s Diaries (1?'62-1804), from the 
original notebooks in the Polger and Emmanuel College Libraries, 
-will be welcomed by scholars looking for additional facts and dates 
relating to the literary and theatrical history of later eighteenth- 
century London. The interest and importance of these records 
will depend upon the casual assistance they may afford to contigu- 
ous investigation: to the general reader their value is slight indeed. 
They are nearly barren of anecdote, descriptive detail, personalities 
and critical opinion. Save in the slightly fuller records of Reed’s 
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holiday trips to Cambridge and elsewhere, the entries consist mainly 
of the barest notes of where Eeed dined, with whom, and of the 
names of plays attended. This last feature is in condensed outline 
the history of an habitual theatre-goer^s cultivation of his hobby. 

It is doubtless the most valuable aspect of the diaries, and could 
be employed as a yardstick in a number of directions. We should 
like to know, but are not told, to what degree the theatrical record 
actually supplements, rather than merely duplicates, other avail- 
able records. 

Once and again, the editor’s notes animate the blank report. 
Thus, on Nov. 29, 1792, Eeed records: Dined at Mr. BoswelFs.” 
Professor Jones aptly quotes Boswell’s own memorandum of that 
occasion : 

This day I gave a dinner, a kind of feast, two courses and a desert, upon 
the success of my first edition of Dr Johnson’s Life; present Mr. Malone; 
Mr. Deputy Nichols, his son in law the Rev. Mr Pridden, Mr Reed, Mr 
Dilly, Mr Baldwin and his son Charles, printer, with him. Squire Dilly, my 
brother T. D., my daughters Veronica and Euphemia, and son James. I 
got into a pretty good state of joviality though still dreary at bottom. We 
did not drink to excess. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to infer from the unending succession 
of dinners away from home that Eeed’s conversation must have 
been a good deal more enlivening than his diary. Eestraint can 
seldom have been carried beyond the limits of the following entry, 
for Aug, 17, 1790 : Went with Mr. Steevens to St. Gileses Cripple- 
gate to search for the body of Milton. Pound what was supposed 
to be him.” In compensation, there is a lively thumbnail sketch, 
from Cantabrigian hearsay, of Coleridge in 1794; the Cambridge 
report of Sterne’s body being stolen and anatomized; and a mot of 
Dr. Johnson, who visited Cambridge and misbehaved. Johnson’s 
rudeness was forgiven for the sake of one retort. Speaking of 
the Addiction of Country Squires to Eural Sports and Diversions 
m preference to other pursuits, he said, ^ Sir, I have found out the 
reason of it and the reason is that they feel the vacuity which is 
within them less when they are in motion than when they are at 
rest.’ ” 

Jones has added a brief introductory sketch and a considerable 
body of supplementary matter in the notes, of which the most 
valuable part consists of Eeed’s letters; records of letters from, to, 
or about Eeed; and notices of the publications in which he was 
concerned. Glaringly absent is any amphfication of the theatrical 
record. It will be admitted that the Indices, which inevitably 
possess an exaggerated importance in a publication of this kind, 
show evidence of haste or impatience. Thus, there is no attempt to 
attach author’s names to the compiled list of plays named in the 
diaries. The identification of persons, especially minor persons, is 
sadly insufficient, and page references are sometimes incomplete. 
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There is some telescoping of individuals which may set traps for the 
unwary: Thomas and R. B. Sheridan, James Boswell father and 
son, George Steevens and G. A. Stevens, John and Nathaniel Nichols 
(cf. index and Introd., p. 5). The index references to Reed him- 
seif seem too haphazardly arranged. One may query also Leasons 
for Leasowes (p. 70), Thomason for Thomson (p. 204). But the 
book as a whole appears to display a high degree of accuracy. 


University of California, 
Berkeley 


B. H. Bkonson 


Hardy in America. By Carl J. Weber. Waterville, Maine : Colby 
College Press, 1946. Pp. 321. 

Professor Weberns new book on Hardy is a curious and somewhat 
disconcerting mixture of scholarship and criticism. The early 
chapters are devoted to technical matters such as editions, condi- 
tions of publication in book or serial form, books about Hardy, 
Americans who admired him, and the like; and Mr. Weber must bo 
the one person in the world who is best informed on these often 
highly interesting subjects. Perhaps the most interesting of all is 
the state of copyright laws as it affected Hardy^s publications in 
America before and after 1891. 

But Mr, Weber has something more serious on his mind. He 
seems to think that, in times like these, one who has lived through 
the Seven Years of Purification 1939-1945 should have something 
more bold and direct to say about the State of the World. That 
Hardy was, among other things, a gloomy realist, if not a pessimist, 
Mr. Weber is well aware. That he has' been followed in America by 
a piratical crew of naturalists distinctly worries him; he has 
been impressed by Mr. De Voto^s peevish blast; and he wants it 
distinctly understood that Thomas Hardy is in no way responsible 
for the moral paralysis and general slimy decadence of 
Hemingway, Lewis, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Steinbeck, et al. He is 
also worried over the art-for-art-sake ^^schooP^ of writing cham- 
pioned by Mr. Ransom and exemplified by that close corporation of 
poets that includes Eliot, H. D., Masters, Sandburg, Jeffers, and 
Hart Crane (but not, as I understand it, Edgar Guest and Amy 
Lowell) — ^poets whose chief vice is that (in contrast to Hardy) they 
have dissociated themselves from the main subjects of human con- 
cern. Mr. Weber also seems to be haunted, in 1946, by the unlaid 
ghost of Rousseau, whom he holds accountable for much of the 
skulduggery still abroad in the world. 

One sometimes wonders whether. Mr. Weber may not have a bad 
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conscience for having spent so much labor on an author in whom 
so many readers find so much that is depressing, and so feel it 
necessary to demonstrate in stern comments on living writers that 
he himself is really on the side of the angels. In his animadversions 
on his American contemporaries he makes no effort to suggest the 
moral ethos, the social implications of their work. He seems un- 
able to distinguish between an author’s subject-matter and his in- 
tention ; between the world he subjects to his irony and the struc- 
ture of positive ideals from which this shadow is thrown. He has 
no appreciation of the indirect or dramatic ” method whether in 
fiiction or poetry. One might think that J. Alfred Prufrock was 
the author of The Waste Land and that Studs Lonigan wrote the 
book that bears his name. As for subjects of human concern, one 
might suppose that Sandburg had overlooked Lincoln and Bos 
Passos Roger Williams. After all Hardy, poet and novelist, is by 
now a pretty respectable figure — as much admired by the followers 
of Ransom as by the followers of Babbitt. It is not necessary in 
his defence to offer hecatombs of epigones. 

JosjEPH WAREEisr Beach 

University of Minnesota 


Johnsonian Gleanings, Fart X. Johnson's Early Life: The Find 
Narrative. By Aleyn Lyell Eeade. London: privately 
printed, 1946. Pp. xii + 334. 31s. 

Few Johnsonian scholars have labored so long, and surely none 
so indefatigably, as A. L. Eeade. His inquiries into Johnson’s ante- 
cedents began in 1903, and the nine previous parts of his exhaustive 
series of Johnsonian Gleanings, their pages spotted with the aster- 
isks and obelisks of authority, are indispensable tools for any study 
of the Doctor’s ancestry and early years. The present part crowns 
the work ; it is a synthesis of its predecessors, re-telling the story 
of Johnson’s life through 1740. The cumbersome scholarly appa- 
ratus has been stripped away, conflicts of evidence have been silently 
resolved, and an amalgam of all the facts is presented as a con- 
tinuous narrative, „ , , 

It is dangerous to say of any task of scholarship that it has been 
done once and for all: every HiU meets at last his Powell. But it 
seems probable that, although future research may add a note here 
or there, the events of Johnson’s early life will always xem^n 
Eeade’s indisputable province. By painstakmg search, especially 
along the fatiguing way of the genealogist, he has wrung every fact 
from every likely and many an unlikely source. Given these “Cte, 
much analysis of their meaning remains to be done. Here, indeed. 
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lies the chief fault of the present work: it suffers from a duality 
of purpose in that it avoids full responsibility for interpreting the 
evidence, but nevertheless makes some halting excursions in that 
direction. The powers of analj^sis and the niceties of style are 
perhaps incompatible with that will to pursue pure fact which Eeade 
possesses so abundantly; his achievement would have been wholly 
admirable had he confined himself to the task in which he has no 
competitors. 

A few dissents must be entered. The view of J ohnsoif as an 
unqualified conservative is, since Bronson^s fine paper, Johnson 
Agonistes^ an untenable one. The attribution to Johnson of a 
distaste for mathematics is dubious. As to sheer matters of fact, 
the story of Irene was not a hundred but less than fifty years in 
print when Knolles published his Histone of the TutTcs in 1603 ; 
there is no evidence and little likelihood that J ohnson accompanied 
Peter Garrick to solicit Pleetwood^s interest in his play; and the 
testimony of the pocket-worn and overscored draft of passages from 
London, recently recovered by Isham, suggests that the poem was 
not written without considerable toil and revision. 

But these are minor objections to a tremendous fabric of fact 
of which few but Eeade could have sustained the burden of con- 
struction. And if genealogy is painfully obtrusive, it must be 
realized that this interest sustained Eeade^s efforts over more than 
forty years, for the results of which Johnsonians must be perpetu- 
ally in his debt. 

Heuman W. Liebbet 

HJew Haven, Connecticut 


BRIEF MENTION 


Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, . . . Edited by Geokge Lyman 
Eitteedge. Preface by Aethxje Colby Spkagub. New York, etc. : 
Ginn and Company, 1946. Front, (port.), pp. ix -f 1541. $4.75. 
Eittredge^s Complete Works of Shakespeare, 1936, has been a very 
popular one-volume Shaskespeare; but the great strength of Eitt- 
redge lies rather in his critical annotations than in his text, and 
Complete Works lacks notes. The sixteen plays separately edited 
by Eittredge and published individually between 1939 and 1945 
are now presented, with their very critical notes, in a single volume. 
Students and teachers who have need of an abundantly annotated 
one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s best plays will welcome this 
book. 


Johns Hophins University 


0. HINMAN 
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Woolf, H. B.: G. Bone, Beowulf in 
Modern Verse 143. 

Wright, H. G., Ghismonda Again 71. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

Adams, M. Ray. — Studies in tlie literary 
backgrounds of English radicalism with 
special reference to the French Revolution 
Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall 
College, 1947. Pp. vii + 330 $3.75. 

(Franklin and Marshall College Studies, 
Number Five). 

Ashley, Robert. — Of honour. Edited with 
introduction and commentary by Virgil 
Heltzel. San Marino, Cal. : The Huntington 
Library, 1947. Pp SO. $2.00. 

Barrel!, Joseph. — Shelley and the thought 
of his time. A study in the history of ideas. 
New Haven: Yale Press, 1947. Pp. viii -f- 
207. $3.00. (Yale Studies in English. Vol. 
106). 

Baum, Helena Watts. — The satiric and the 
didactic in Ben Jonson’s comedy. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of N. C. Press, 1947. Pp. vi + 
192 $3.50. 

Boyce, Benjamin. — The Theophrastan char- 
acter in England to 1642. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Press, 1947. Pp. ix + 324. $5.00. 

Columbia University. — English Institute 
Essays (1946). The critical significance of 
biographical evidence; the methods of lit- 
erary studies. New Yorh: Columbia Univ, 
Press, 1947. Pp. x + 222. $2.50. 

Fernald, J, C. — Standard handbook of syn- 
onyms, antonyms and prepositions. New 
York: Punk and Wagnall, 1947. Pp. ix -}- 
515. $3.00. 

Heltzel, Virgil. — ^Pair Rosamond: a study 
of the development of a literary theme. 
Evanston, III.: Northwestern Univ., 1947. 
Pp, viii -f 135. $3.00. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Studies in the Humanities, No. 16). 

Hudson, H. H. — The epigram in the 
English Renaissance. Pri/nceton, N. J.: 
Princeton Press, 1947. Pp. viii -f 178, $2.50. 

Hughes, A. M. D. — ^The nascent mind of 
Shelley. Oxford and New York: OUP, 1947. 
Pp. vii -f 272. $5.00. 

Jones, C. W. — Saints lives and chronicles 
in early England, together with the^ first 
English translations of The oldest life of 
Pope St. Gregory the Great by a monk of 
Whitby and The life of St. Guthlao of Crow- 
land by Felix, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Press, 
1947. Pp. xiii + 232. $3.00. 

Lofvenberg, Mattias T. — Studies on 
Middle English local surnames. Lund: 
Ohlssons, 1942. Pp, xlv -f 255. 10 Kronor. 
(Lund Studies in English, xi). 

Contributions to Middle English lexi- 


cography and etymology. Lund: Gleerup, 
1947. Pp. xxiii -f 110. (Lunds Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 41, No. 8). 

Longaker, Mark, ed. — The stories of 
Ernest Dowson. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1947 Pp. 122. $2.00. 

Matthiessen, F. 0. and Murdock, K. B., 
eds. — The notebooks of Henry James. New 
York: OUP, 1947 Pp. xxviii +425. $6.00. 

Newman, J. H. — Apologia pro vita sua 
being a history of his religious opinions. 
Edited with a preface and introduction by 
C. F. Harrold. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1947. Pp. xxi + 400. $3.50. 

An essay in aid of a grammar of 

assent. Edited with a preface and intro- 
duction by C F. Harrold. New York : Long- 
mans, Green, 1947. Pp xxii + 394. $3.50. 

; The idea of a university Edited with 

a preface and introduction by C. F. Harrold- 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1947. Pp. 
xxxviii + 413. $3.50. 

Shapiro, Karl. — Trial of a poet. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. Pp. 81. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Thomson, S. Harrison. — Progress of Medi- 
aeval and Renaissance studies m the United 
States and Canada. Bulletin No. 19. 
Boulder, Col.: Univ. of Colorado, 1947. 
Pp. 187. $1.50 

Valti, Luc. — Le dernier amour de Byron. 
Paris: Eds. Colbert. 1947. Pp 255. Fr. 160. 

Webster, Harvey Curtis. — On a darkling 
plain: the art and thought of Thomas 
Hardy. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. X + 240. $3.50. 


GERMAN 

Annolied, Das. Hrsg. von Karl Meisen. 
[Literarhistorische Bibliothek] . Bonn : Uni- 
versitatsverlag 1946. 59 pp. M. 2.90. 

Appelt, E. P, und Hanhardt, A. M. — 
Deutsche Gesprache. Boston: D. C- Heath & 
Co. [1947]. viii, 212 pp. $1.56. 

Bassermann, Dieter. — ^Rilkes Vermaehtnis 
fiir unsere Zeit. Berlin, Buxtehude: Her- 
mann Hiibener, 1946. 75 pp. M. 4.40. 

Beutler, Ernst. — Besinnung. Ansprache 
zur Feier von Goethes Geburtstag, gehalten 
im Freien Deutschen Hochstift zu Frankfurt 
am Main am 28. August 1945. [Freies 
Deutsches Hochstift, Heihe d. Vortrage u. 
Schriften. Bd. 6.] Wiesbaden: 1946. 31 pp. 

Bohner, Theodor. — ^Friedrich von Schiller. 
(I.-IO. Tsd.). Berlin W.8: Aufbau-Verlag 
1946. 110 pp. 1 plate. M. 3,75, 

Buchwaid, Reinhard. — Schiller in seiner 
und unserer Zeit. Heidelberg : Carl Pfeffer, 
1946. 57 pp. M. 1.80. 

Frerking, Johann. — Dank und Gedenken* 
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Hesse, Hauptmann, Werfel 3 Reden. 

Hannover: Beeck, 1947. 72 pp. M. 2.60. 

Goethe. — Das Marchen Mit einem Aufsatz 
von Rudolf Steiner: Goethes Geistesart in 
ihrer Offenbarung durch sein Marchen von 
der “grunen Schlange und der Lilie.” Frei- 
"burg: Novalis-Verlag [1946]. 77 pp. M. 
2 50. 

Gdtzfned, Hans Leo. — Romahi Holland 
und die Erneuerung des deutschen Geistes. 
Erlangen: Dipax-Verlag, 1940. 201 pp. M. 
7.50 

Lukacs, Georg. — Gottfried Keller. Mit 
einer Einleitung. (I.-IO. Tsd.) Berlin W,8: 
Aufbau-Verlag, 1946. 135 pp. 1 plate. M. 
3.75. 

Mann, Thomas, Thies, Frank, n. Molo, 
Walter von. — Ein Streitgesprach uber die 
auJSere u. die innere Emigration. [Dort- 
mund : Druckschriften-Vertriebsdienst/19463. 
8 pp. 4“. 70 Pf. 

Melzer, Friso. — ^Unsere Sprache im Lichte 
der Christus-Offenbarung. Tubingen : Mohr, 
1946. XXI, 384 pp M 12. 

Muller, Gunther. — Die Bedeutung der Zeit 
in der Erzahlkunst. Bonner Antrittsvor* 
lesung 1946. [Wissenschaft-d. Zeit] Bonn: 
Universitatsverlag, 1947. 26 pp. M. 1.20. 

Hymnen der klassischen Zeit, heraus- 

gegeben. [Literarhistorische Bibliothek], 
Bonn: Universitatsverlag, 1946. 127 pp, 

M. 3.80. 

Schneider, Hermann. — ^Epochen der deut- 
schen Literatur [Gesehichte der europa- 
ischen Literaturen] . Bonn: Universitats- 
verlag, 1946. 118 pp. M. 4.50 

Schneider, Reinhold. — Fausts Rettung. 
Baden-Baden: Hans Buhler jr. 1946. 45 pp. 
M. 2. 

Stein, Gottfried. — Thomas Mann und wir. 
2 Brief e zur deutschen Situation. Essen: 
Wibbelt, 1946. 36 pp. M. 1.50. 

Storm, Theodor. — Ein rechtes Herz. Sein 
Leben in Briefen dargestellt von Bruno 
Loets. Mit 8 Abb. [Sammlung Dieterich. 
Bd. 103]. Leipzig: Dieterich [1945], 518 
pp. M. 6.50. 

Wiese, Benno. — Faust als Tragodie. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer [1946]. 62 pp. M. 1.20. 

Wmklhofer, Alois. — ^Holder lin und Chris- 
tus [Reden u. Vortrage d. Hochschule 
Passau 3.]. Nurnberg: Glock u. Lutz, 1946. 
32 pp. M. 1.80. 


FRENCH 

Annuaire de TAcademie royale de Langue 
et de Litt^rature frangaises. Liege: Vail- 
lant-Carmanne, 1947. 84 pp. 

Anthologie de la Society des poetes fran- 


gais. Preface de Pierre Grosclaude. T. I. 
Pans: “Revue moderne,” 1947. 160 pp. 

Fr. 150. 

Balzac: L’Eglise, 6d. critique par Jean 
Pommier. Pans: Droz, 1947. xxx -I- 109 pp. 

Illusions perdues, ed Paul Morand. 

3 V. Geneva: Bourquin, 1945. 

Bardeche, Maurice.— Stendhal romancier. 
Pans: Eds. de la Table ronde, 1947. 475 pp. 

Benoit-Guyod, Georges.— Alphonse Daudet, 
son temps, son ceuvre. Pans: Tallandier, 
1947. 255 pp. Fr. 95. 

Bert, Paul. — Lamartine, homme social. 
Pans: Jouve, 1947. 253 pp. Fr. 100. 

Bertault, Philippe. — Balzac, Thomme et 
1’ ceuvre. Pans: Boivin, 1947. 243 pp. Fr. 
120 . 

Bezzola, R. R. — Le sens de Taventure et de 
I’amour (Chretien de Troyes). Pans: La 
Jeune Parque ( 1947 ) . xii + 269 pp. 

Chass6, Charles. — Lueurs sur Mallarme. 
Pans: Nouv. Revue critique, 1947. 123pp. 
Fr 225. 

Chateaubriand. — Mdmoires d’outre -tombe, 
ed. Victor Giiaud. 2 v. Geneva: la Pala- 
tine, 1946. 

Deierkauf-Holsboer, S. Wilma. — Vie d’- 
Alexandre Hardy, poete du roi. {Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, xci, 
no 4.) Philadelphia: APS, 1947. 74 pp. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Du Bellay, Joachim. — Divers Jeux rus- 
tiques, ed. critique par V. L. Saulnier. 
Pans: Droz, 1947. Ixviii + 220 pp. 

Fombeure, Maurice. — La vie aventureuse 
de M. de Saint- Amant. Pans: Ferenczi, 
1947. 221 pp. 

Forkey, L. 0. — The Role of Money in 
French Comedy during the Reign of Louis 
XIV. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1947. 142 pp. $2.50. (J. H. Studies in 

Romance L. and L., extra vol. 24.) 

Gargon, Maurice, et Andre Siegfried, — 
Discours de reception a FAcad^mie franqaise 
et Reponse. Paris: Fayard, 1947. 89 pp. 

Fr. 200. 

Huguet, E. — Dictionnaire de la langue fr. 
du seizieme sMe T.iv (Fasc 31-32). Paris: 
Didier, 1946. 160 pp. Fr. 405. 

Jasmski, Ren4. — Histoire de la litt4rature 
frangaise. T. n. Paris: Boivin, 1947. 792 

pp. 

Lemaire de Beiges, Jean. — ^La Concorde des 
deux langues, ed. critique par Jean Frappier. 
Paris: Droz, 1947. Ixviii +113 pp. 

McNulty, J. L. and J. S. Lombardi. — 
Ecrivains modernes, an Anthology of mod- 
ern authors. Boston: Heath, 1947. xvi + 
438 pp. $2.40. 

Mesnard, Pierre (ed.).— De Villon h Ron- 
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sard, les jeux de Tamour et de la mort. 
Alger: Chaix, 1945. 157 pp. 

Micks, Wilson, and B. L. Rideont. — Te- 
jnoins d'une Epoque, 1905-40. ISfcw York: 
Oxford U. Pi ess, 1947. vii + 234 pp $2.00. 

Moliere. — Le Tartiiffe, presentation litte- 
raire de Louis Jouvet Pans: Eds. de TAr- 
tisan, 1940. Fr. 8500. 

Nerval, Gdrard de. — SylviOj suivie de 
Chansons et Ugendcs dti Valois. Ed. Mau- 
rice Levaillant. Angers: Petit, 194C. xxi + 
141 pp. Fr. 950. 

Noblot, Jean. — Les Epoques des lettres 
frangaises. 2 v. Paris: Didier, 1947. Fr. 
440. 

Paillou, Paul-Henri. — Artliur Rimbaud, 
pto de I’existentialisme Pans: Perrin, 
1947. 93 pp Fr. 80. 

Pommier, Jean. — ^\^arietes sur Alfred de 
Musset et son tlie5.tre. Paris: Nizet et 
Bastard, 1947. 212 pp. Fr. 75. 

Prdvost. — Manon Lescaut, cd. Robert 
Jouanny. Fans: Vauti'ain, 1947. xx H- 
143 pp. 

Sceve, Maurice. — Clioix dcs textes et pre- 
face par Albert Beguin. Paris: G. L M., 
1947. 77 pp. Fr 5G0 

Simon, Pierre-Henri. — Georges Duhamel 
on le Bourgeois sauve. Paris: Eds. du 
Temps present, 1947. 205 pp. Fr. 113. 

Stendhal. — Amiance, quelques scenes d’un 
salon de Paris eii 1827, dd. Cliarly Guyot. 
Pans: Guillot, 1947. xvi + 269 pp Fr. 1380. 

Trannoy, Andrd. — Montalenibert Paris : 
Presses dTlo-de-France, 1947. 119 pp Fr. 

80. 

Trofimoff, Andre (dd.). — Au jardin des 
muses frangaises. Paris: Eds. des Quatre 
Vents, 1947. 355 pp. Fr. 375. 


ITALIAN 

Apollonio, M. — ^Iminagini dantesebe nella 
poesia delFeta romantica. Milano: Vita e 
pensiero, 1947. 107 pp. L. 700. 

Biondolillo, F. — Dante e il suo poema. 
Roma: Ed. Ateneo, 1947. 112 pp. L. 400. 

Bo, C. — ^Nuovi studi. Firenze: Valleccbi, 
1946. 250 pp. L. 200. 

Boccaccio, G. — II Decameron. Roma: 
Tumminelli, 1947. 508 pp. L. 300. 

Bondi, C. — ^Una niiova interpretazione del 
canto di Francesca da Rimini. Piazza An 
merina: Tipogr. Bologna, 1946. 50 pp. L. 
40. 

Ciceri, L. — ^Lettere di I. Nievo ad Arnaldo 
Fusinato. Udine: Soc. Filologica Friulana, 
1946. 103 pp. L. 200. 

Codignola, E. — ^Illuministi, Giansenisti e 
Giacobini nelPItalia del Settecento. Firenze: 


La Nuova Italia, 1947. 384 pp. L. 650. 

Crispolti, F.— Alla scuola di Dante. Fi- 
renze: Le Monnier, 1947. 155 pp. L. 120. 

Ferrau, A. ed E. — L^altro Leopardi Roma: 
Circe, 1946. 107 pp. L. 120. 

Grabber, C. — Sul teatro delTAriosto. 
Roma: Edizioni Italian©, 1946. 215pp. L. 
350. 

Jacopone Da Todi. — ^Laude tratte da due 
manoscritti unibri. Torino : 1st. Ed. Gheroni, 
1947. 140 pp. 

Manacorda, G. — ^Poesia e contemplazione. 
Firenze: Fussi, 1947 208 pp. L. 430. 

Monteverdi, A. — ^Fonti latine delle lettera- 
ture lomanze. Roma: Edizioni italiane, 
1946. 82 pp. L. 250. 

Poesia VI. Saggi di Bacehelli, De Robertis 
ecc. Milano : Mondadori, 1947 . 244 pp. L, 
340. , 

Russo, Joseph Louis. — Present Day Italian. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947 
501 pp. 

Sticco, M. — ^Arte e sincerity. Milano: Vita 
e Pensiero, 1947. 312 pp. L. 400. 

Vittorini, Domenico. — Italian Grammar. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1947. 
386 pp. 


SPANISH 

Alegria, Giro.— El mundo es ancho y ajeno, 
ed G. E. Wade and W. E, Stiefel. New 
York: Crofts, 1945. xxv -f 220 pp. $1.75, 
Allaire, Maurice.— Le Mexique, pays de 
contrastes. MonUeal: Eds. Lumen (1947). 
199 pp- 

Alonso, A. — ^La Argentina y la nivelacidn 
del idioma. Buenos Aires: Inst. Cultural 
Espanola, 1943. 191 pp. 

Anuario de la Biblioteca Central y de las 
Populares y especiales correspondiente a 
1945. Barcelona: Biblioteca Central, 1946. 
xii -f 369 pp. 

Arizaga, R. M. — Valores poeticos de 
America. Quito: Edit. Moderna, 1945. 504 

PP- 

Benvenuto, Ofelia M. B. de. — Delmira 
Agustini. Montevideo: Ceibo, 1944. 643pp. 

Bobigas Tarrag6, P. — Las Compahias dra- 
maticas extranjeras en Barcelona [1810- 
1921]. Barcelona: Investigaciones, 1946. 
178 pp. 

Brickell, H. — Coseeba colombiana, ed. E. 
Unbe White. Bogota: Libreria Central, 
1944. xiii -f 192 pp. 

Castagnino, R. H.— El teatro en Buenos 
Aires durante la dpoca de Rosas (1830-52). 
Buenos Aires: Comisidn Nac. de Cultura, 
1944. 728 pp. 

Cdrdova, R. de.— Neurosis en la Uteratura 
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centro-americana Managua: Nuevos Hori- 
zon tes, 1942. 

Cuervo, R. J. — Obras ineditas, ed. F41ix 
Restrepo. Bogota: Edit. Libreria Voluntad, 
1944. xciv -f- 492 pp. 

Dario, Rub^n. — Aziil, ed. Juan Valera. 
Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 1943. 2G3pp. 

Poesia, ed, Antonio Papell. Zara- 
goza: Edit. Ebro, 1946. 135 pp. 

De Lollis, C. — Cervantes reazionario, e 
altri scritti d’ispanistica. Firenze: Sansoni, 
1947. 406 pp. L. 600. 

Diaz, Leopoldo. — Antologia, ed. Arturo 
Marasso. Buenos Aires : Acad. Arg. de 
Letras, 1945. 218 pp. 

Dotor, A. — Maria Eniiqueta y su obra. 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1943. 368 pp. 

Fernandez Shaw, Carlos (ed.). — ^E1 canto 
que pasa . . . Antologia Poetica {1883-191). 
Madrid: Edit. Aguilar, 1947. 575 pp. 

Garcia Gardfalo Mesa, M. — Vida de Josd 
Maria Heredia en Mexico, 1825-39. Mexico: 
Bdiciones Botas, 1945. 774 pp. 

Geigel Polanco, V. — Valores de Puerto 
Rico. San Juan, P.R.: Maria de Hostos, 

1943. 169 pp. 

Gutidrrez NHjera, Manuel. — Obras in4ditas: 
Poesias Ed. E. K, Mapes. New York: His- 
panic Inst., 1943. 64 pp. 

Iduarte, Andres. — ^Marti escritor. Mexico: 
Cuadernos Americanos, 1945. 402 pp. 

Jaimes Freyre, Ricardo. — Poesias com- 
pletas, ed. E. Joubin Colombres. Buenos 
Aires: Claridad, 1944, 246pp. 

Jdlio, Silvio. — Escritores antilhanos. Rio 
de Janeiro: Antunes, 1944. 267 pp. 

Mode, G. A, and W, Simon. — Structure 
Drill in Spanish. London: Lund Humphries, 
1947. xiv-f 101pp. 6 s. 

Noel, M. A. — El regionalismo de Marti- 
niano Leguizamdn. Buenos Aires: Peuser, 
1945. 220 pp 

Pinilla, N.— Bibliografia critica sobre Car- 
los Pezoa Veliz. Santiago de Chile: Artes 
Graficas, 1945. 28 pp. 

Rojas, Fernando de. — La Celestina, ed. 
Jose Maria Peman. Valencia del Cid: Edit. 
Castalia, 1946. 3600 pp. 

Sanchez Trincado, J. L. — Siete poetas vene- 
zolanos. Caracas: La Nacion, 1944. 70pp. 

Schoekel, Alonso. — La FormaciOn del 
Bstilo. Santander: ^‘Sal Terrae,” 1947. 
349 pp. 

Sequeira, D. M. — Ruben Dario criollo o 
raiz y medula de su creacidn poetica. Buenos 
Aires: Kraft, 1946. 314pp. 

SBva, Josd Asuncion. — ^Poesias eompletas 
y sus me j ores p^ginas en prosa, ed, Arturo 
Capdevila. Buenos Aires: Edit. Elevacidn, 

1944. 227 pp. 


Sotela, R. — Esciitoies de Costa Rica. Ban 
Jose, 0 R.: Lehmann, 1942. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. — La gran litera- 
tuia ibei'oamericana. Buenos Aires: Emec4, 

1945. 320 pp. 

Vossler, Karl. — ^Luis de Leon. Munich: 
Dr. Schnell and Dr. Steiner [1946]. 207 pp. 
M. 3. 

PORTUGUESE 

Albuquerque, Acir Tenorio d^ — A lingu- 
agem de Rui Barbosa. Rio de Janeiro: 
Schmidt, 1939. 212 pp. 

Araujo, D. Hugo Bressante de. — 0 aspeto 
religiose da obra de Machado de Assis. Rio 
de Janeiro: Cruzada da Boa, 1939. 64 pp. 

Barros, Fernando de Araujo. — ^Lingua por- 
tuguesa: origens e historia. Oporto: Edu- 
ca§ao Nacional, 1942. 122 pp. 

Barroso, Gustavo (ed.). — Os melhores 
eontos historicos de Portugal. Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Dois mundos, 1943. 305 pp. 

Cambes. — Lirica, ed. Jos4 Maria Rodrigues 
e Alfonso Lopes Vieira. Coimbra: Ini]>r. da 
Universidade, 1942. xl + 385 + Ixxxiv pp. 

Diez-Canedo, Enrique. — ^Letras de America. 
Mexico: Colegio de Mdxico, 1944. 

Ferreira, Vergilio. — Sdbre o humorismo de 
E§a de Queiroz. Coimbra : Sup. de ‘‘ Biblos,*' 
1943. 83 pp. 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de.— Depots de B^a 
de Queiroz. Sdo Paulo: Edit. C14ssico-Cien- 
tifica, 1943. 134 pp. 

Le Gentil, G. — Fernao Mendes Pinto, un 
pr4curseur de Texotisme au XVI® si^cle. 
Paris: Hermann, 1947. 344 pp 

Lima, Jorge de (ed.). — Os melhores eontos 
riisticos de Portugal. Rio de Janeiro: Dois 
mundos, 1943. 322 pp. 

Linstrand, S. — A futura evolugao da orto- 
grafia portuguesa. Lisbon: Parceria A. M. 
Pereira, 1944. 18 pp. 

Martins, Mario R . — A evoluqao da lingua 
nacional. Rio de Janeiro: Borsoi, 1943. 
364 pp. 

Ortografia. Ibid,: Ed. Autor, 1944. 

50 pp. 

RUSSIAN 

Hertrich, Charles. — ^La Vie passionn4e et 
Ptoe 4vang41ique de Tolstoi. St,-Mtienne: 
Eds. des Flambeaux, 1946. 23 pp. 

Hugo, Charles. — Pocket Dictionary. Rus- 
sian-lnglish and English-Russian (New 
Ortl^gra^hy) . Philadelphia: MoKaj, 1947. 

Zisch, Cecil (tr.).— The Wagon of Life and 
Other Lyrics by Russian Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. New York: Oxford Univ. 
■^-ess, 1947, xxi 4- 126 pp. 
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centro-americana. Managua,: Nuevos Hori- 
zon tesj 1942. 

Cuervo, R. J. — Obi as ineditas, ed. Felix 
Bestrepo. Bogota; Edit. Libreria Voluntad, 
1944. xciv -f 492 pp. 

Dario, Rub^n. — Azul, ed. Juan Valera. 
Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 1943. 263 pp. 

Poesia, ed. Antonio Papell. Zara- 
goza: Edit. Ebro, 1946. 135 pp. 

Be Lollis, C. — Cervantes reazionario, e 
altri scritti d'ispanistica. JS^irenze : Sansoni, 
1947. 406 pp. L. 600. 

Diaz, Leopoldo. — Antologia, ed. Arturo 
Marasso. Buenos Ai7*es : Acad. Arg. de 
Letras, 1945. 218 pp. 

Dotor, A. — Maria Eniiqueta y su obra 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1943. 368 pp. 

Pernindez Sbaw, Carlos (ed.). — ^E1 canto 
que pasa . . . Antologia Podtica (1883-191). 
Madrid: Edit. Aguilar, 1947. 575 pp. 

Garcia GarSfalo Mesa, M. — ^Vida de Josd 
Maria Heredia en Mdxico, 1825-39. Mexico: 
Edicionea Botas, 1945. 774 pp. 

Geigel Polanco, V. — Valor es de Puerto 
Rico. San Juan, P.R,: Maria de Hoatos, 
1943. 169 pp. 

Gutidrrez Najera, Manuel.— Obras indditas; 
Poesias Ed. E. K. Mapes. New York: His- 
panic Inst, 1943. 64 pp. 

Iduarte, Andres. — ^Marti escritor. Mexico: 
Cuadernos Americanos, 1945. 402 pp. 

Jaimes Preyre, Ricardo. — Poesias com- 
pletas, ed E Joubin Colombres. Buenos 
Aires: Claridad, 1944. 246pp. 

Jdlio, Silvio. — Escritores antilhanos. Rio 
de Janeiro: Antunes, 1944. 267 pp. 

Mode, G. A. and W. Simon. — Structure 
Drill in Spanish. London : Lund Humphries, 
1947. xiv -f 101 pp. 6 s, 

Noel, M. A. — El regionalismo de Marti- 
niano Leguizamdn. Buenos Aires: Peuser, 
1945. 220 pp. 

Pinilla, N. — ^Bibliografia critica sobre Car- 
los Pezoa V^liz. Santiago de Chile: Artes 
Grd.ficas, 1945. 28 pp. 

Rojas, Fernando de. — La Celestina, ed. 
Jose Maria Peman. Valencia del Gid: Edit 
Castalia, 1946. 3600 pp. 

Sdnchez Xrincado, J. L. — Siete poetas vene- 
zolanos, Caracas: La Nacidn, 1944. 70pp. 

Schoehel, Alonso. — La FormaeiOn del 
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